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EDITORIAL. 


E  feel  that  with  the  publication  of 
this,  our  first  number  of  The 
Beacon,  a  new  milestone  in  the 
history  of  The  National  Institute 
has  been  passed.  At  the  time  of 
going  to  press  the  storm-clouds 
that  have  covered  the  face  of  the 
world  since  the  terrible  first  days 
of  the  war  in  1914  show  little 
signs  of  lifting,  so  that  it  behoves 
us  all  to  take  a  firm  grip  on  our 
courage,  and  look  forward  to  the  time  which 
must  come  before  very  long,  when  the  dawn 
of  peace  will  herald  in  the  beginning  of  a 
new  world  and  new  conditions. 

Who  is  there  amongst  us  that  has  not  in 
some  way  or  another  experienced  sorrow 
most  poignant  in  the  last  sad  year  ?  There 
is  scarcely  a  home  in  Britain  that  does  not 
mourn  the  loss  of  some  loved  one,  there  is 
no  one  who  can  say,  "  I  am  unaffected  by 
the  war." 

But  surely  there  are  none  who  have 
suffered  more  cruelly  through  the  war  than 
the  blind.  Every  able-bodied  man  and 
woman  in  the  country  is  assured  of  work  in 
some  form  or  another,  but  the  blind,  with 
all  their  willingness,  have  found  themselves 
terribly  handicapped  in  the  struggle  for 
existence. 

It  is  to  try  and  bring  home  to  all  who 
possess  the  blessed  gift  of  sight,  how  grave 
the  need  of  the  sightless  is,  that  this 
magazine  has  been  started.  The  work  of 
the  Institute  has,  of  late,  increased  by  leaps 


and  bounds,  and  the  cases  which  call  for 
immediate  and  adequate  relief  are  no  small 
part  of  its  labours, 

Here,  for  instance,  is  a  typical  case  taken 
from  many  that  come  under  the  notice  of 
our  staff.  We  quote  the  reports  of  Private 
B.'s  story  in  full. 

Here  is  the  first  letter  : 

Sir  Arthur  Pearson,  Bart., 

St.  Dunstan's  Hostel,  N.W. 
Dear  Sir  Arthur, — 

On  Friday  I  visited  another  very  sad 
case,  Private  B.,  Dartmouth  Park  Hill, 
N.,  who  was  brought  to  our  notice  by  Mr. 
E.  Alexander.  He  is  suffering  in  exactly 
the  same  way  as  B.,  of  Staines,  with  the 
added  affliction  of  stone-deafness.  We 
had  quite  a  long  conversation  by  means 
of  deaf  and  dumb  alphabet,  and  several 
of  his  remarks,  I  feel  sure,  you  would  be 
glad  to  know.  B.  is  not  absolutely  in 
financial  straits.  He  occupies  himself, 
when  he  is  able,  by  making  wool  rugs  to 
order.  He  was  engaged  in  making  one 
for  Mr.  Alexander  when  I  visited  him.  I 
saw  a  specimen  of  his  work,  and  it  is 
really  very  good,  and  although  the  re- 
muneration works  out  at  abou>  f d.  a  day, 
still  the  fact  that  he  is  occupied  is  bene- 
ficial to  his  mind.  He  reads  "  Progress  " 
and  the  "  Daily  Mail"  as  well  a.s  the  books 
brought  him  by  the  Hon^e  Teacning 
Society.  When  he  knew  thai  I  came  from 
the  National  Institute  he  raid  to  me  "  Do 
you  ever  see  Sir  Arthur  Pearson  ?  I 
wonder  if  you  will  give  him  a  message 
from  me.  Please  tell  him  I  am  very  glad 
he  is  helping  the  blinded  soldiers,  as  I  am 
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a  blind  soldier  myself,  but  there  was  no 
Sir  Arthur  Pearson  to  help  us  when  we 
turned  blind."  His  last  pathetic  remark 
was  "  I  have  not  been  out  in  the  fresh  air 
for  a  long  time.  I  hear  of  motor  cars 
going  to  take  the  blinded  soldiers  out.  I 
wonder  if  a  motor  car  would  come  and 
take  me  out  one  day  ?  " 

I  enclose  a  copy  of  my  report Yours 

sincerely,  HON.  LADY  ORGANISER. 

The  attached  is  the  original  report  made 
at  our  representative's  first  visit,  after  which 
Sir  Arthur  Pearson  kindly  sent  his  car  to 
take  B.  out  for  a  motor  run.  He  further 
promised  to  visit  him  personally  ;  this  pro- 
mise was  fulfilled  about  a  month  ago. 

[Report.] 

Private  B.,  Dartmouth  Park  Hill.  Age 
44.  Totally  blind  ;  totally  deaf  ;  paralyzed 
to  waist.  Private  in  the  10th  Hussars  ; 
served  during  South  African  war  ;  after- 
wards regimental  servant  to  staff  officer. 
Lost  his  sight  about  seven  years  ago. 
Has  Army  pension  of  7s.  weekly.  Royal 
Blind  Pension  of  £6  yearly.  5s.  weekly 
from  the  Soldiers  and  Sailors.  Rent 
6s.  6d.  Devoted,  energetic,  tidy  wife.  B. 
is  great  in  his  praise  of  Sir  Arthur 
Pearson's  work  for  the  blind  and  his 
interest  in  the  blinded  soldiers.  Also 
speaks  of  the  Home-Teaching  Society,  and 
the  benefit  he  has  received  from  the  fort- 
nightly visits  and  the  books.  Also  reads 
"Progress"  and  the  "  Daily  Mail."  The 
making  of  wool  rugs  (with  which  work  he 
is  acquainted)  is  more  for  employment 
than  for  remuneration  as  the  profits  work 
out  at  about  f  d.  per  day  ;  still,  because  of 
the  benefit  employment  gives  to  his  mind, 
if  it  is  possible  to  keep  him  occupied  he 
would  be  better  in  health. 

Some  time  later  a  second  visit  was 
made,  and  the  following  report  was 
handed  in  : 

I  found  B.  in  a  much  lower  condi- 
tion (physically  and  mentally)  than  he 
was  at  my  previous  visit.  His  internal 
trouble  is  rapidly  getting  worse,  and 
having  rather  a  bad  effect  on  his  mental 
condition.  He  also  misses  the  manual 
occupation,  viz.,  wool  rug  making.  The 
cost  of  the  wool  and  materials  has  in- 
creased 100  per  cent.,  and  he  can  never 
obtain  any  orders.  Two  rugs  have  been 
placed  in  the  N.I.B.  showroom.  Arrange- 
ments   have   been   made,    however,    that 


Mrs.  B.  should  learn  string-bag  making 
at  St.  Dunstan's,  and  she  in  turn  will  teach 
her  husband. 

He  has  also  lost  a  good  many  of  his 
friends.  Ladies  who  used  to  visit  him 
regularly  have  become  engaged  in  other 
work,  and  of  those  who  are  left  he  has 
only  two  regular  who  can  speak  to  him  in 
the  manual  alphabet.  He  talks  so  little 
that  his  voice  becomes  tired  in  long  con- 
versation, and  the  excitement  of  visitors 
has  a  serious  effect  afterwards.  His 
greatest  sorrow  is  that  he  is  still  a  young 
man  with  a  normal  brain,  and  that  in  spite 
of  his  keen  desire  to  be  of  some  use  he 
can  only  lie  like  a  log  and  pass  his  hours 
in  an  absolute  world  of  silence.  To  quote 
his  own  words — "  It  is  the  Almighty's  will 
that  I  lie  here  doing  nothing,  but  if  I 
could  only  do  my  bit — ■"  Here  he 
stopped,  and  suspicious  tears  oozed  out 
of  the  closed  eyelids.  The  small  pension 
named  in  the  attached  report  is  all  they 
have  to  live  on  with  an  occasional  grant 
from  interested  friends,  and  as  his  wife 
cannot  leave  him  for  any  length  of  time 
she  cannot  increase  this  meagre  pittance. 
B.,  however,  takes  a  keen  interest  in 
everything  in  the  outside  world,  and  asks 
questions  about  all  modern  vehicles. 
Familiar  motor-buses  to  him  are  as  un- 
known as  the  Tanks  were  to  us  a  month 
ago.  He  has  never  even  heard  the  sound 
of  an  aeroplane  or  Zeppelin,  and  has  no 
knowledge  of  the  excitement  caused  by 
air  raids. 

We  could,  of  course,  give  numerous 
other  instances  of  a  like  nature  to  Private 
B.'s.  But  the  case  is  sufficiently  typical. 
We  propose  from  time  to  time  to  give  further 
illustrations  of  the  work  that  is  being  carried 
on  by  the  Institute,  and  in  this  way  bring 
home  to  all  who  have  the  welfare  of  the 
great,  patient  army  of  the  sightless  at  heart 
the  need  for  more  and  ever  more  efforts 
to  make  paramount  the  necessity,  not  for 
thoughtless  charity,  but  for  organised  sym- 
pathy and  sympathetic  organisation. 

To  all  then  into  whose  hands  our 
magazine  may  fall  we  wish  courage  and 
fortitude  to  face  the  dark  days  still  ahead. 
Somehow  it  seems  almost  a  mockery  to 
say  :  "A  happy  New  Year."  Nevertheless, 
our  heart  goes  out  to  you,  and  may 
brighter  days  be  in  store  for  all  of  us. 
"  God  bless  us,  everyone  !  "  as  Tiny  Tim 
used  to  say. 
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YESTERDAY  AND  TO-DAY  AT  ST.  DUNSTAN'S. 


IT  was  a   day   of  grey  and  cold  when  I 
found    my    way    to    St.    Dunstan's,    the 

Workshop  of  Darkness  that  forms  a 
training  home  for  the  blind  brave.  A 
November  haze  hung  over  the  splendid 
mansion  that  has  so  often  been  called  the 
Palace  of  Hope,  and  the  last  golden  leaves 
of  Autumn's  splendour  were  fluttering  to 
the  ground.  Behind 
me  stood  a  house  of 
many  historical  asso- 
ciations ;  before  me 
swept  green  lawns 
and  many  paths,  little 
shrubberies  and  railed 
ways,  workshops  con- 
tinually growing  as 
more  and  more  men 
were  admitted  for 
training — fifteen  acres 
of  goodly  heritage 
handed  over  to  Sir 
Arthur  Pearson  that 
the  boys  who  have 
given  nature's  most 
precious  gift  in  the 
service  of  King  and 
country  might  be 
trained  in  comfort  to 
meet  their  darkened 
futures. 

But  this  beautiful 
home  in  the  centre  of 
the  Big  Smoke  is  more 
than  a  training  ground 
for  the  hands  and 
brains  of  its  inmates. 
It  is  there  that  men 
find  the  inner  light 
which  helps  the  sight- 
less one  to  bear  his 
cross.  The  men  of 
St.  Dunstan's  learn 
patience,  perseverance,  and  gain  peace. 

Many  thoughts  come  crowding  as  you 
wander  through  the  Workshop  of  Darkness. 
Romance  of  the  past  follows  your  footsteps 
down  to  where  a  silvery  gleam  indicates  the 
arm  of  the  Regent's  Park  lake,  which  runs 
into  the  grounds.  Looking  back  you  see 
the  terraces  crowned  by  a  white  mansion  ; 
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you  hear  tapping  sticks  as  the  inmates  take 
exercise  by  walking  round  the  grounds,  and 
the  wonder  of  it  all  is  more  insistent  than 
the  tragedy. 

Little  pictures  from  the  past  flicker  across 
your  brain.  St.  Dunstan's,  built  in  the 
splendid  days  of  the  Regency,  by  the  third 
Marquess  of  Hertford,  the  "  Steyne "  of 
"  Vanity  Fair,"  is  a  place 
for  reviving  pictures.  Did 
Becky  Sharp  ever  trip  down 
the  circular  steps  to  where 
the  old  mulberry  tree  stands 
on  the  lawn  ?  Did  her 
white  fingers  ever  gather 
the  glowing  fruits  that  ripen 
every  summer  on  its  gnarled 
boughs  ?  How  many  ladies 
in  stiff  bro- 
cades, with 
e 1 abor at  e 
tortoise  shell 
combs  in 
their  tresses, 
have  acted 
their  cha- 
rades or 
danced  their 
minuets  in 
the  big  ball- 
room, with  its  tent-shaped 
dome  which  marks  the  cen- 
tre of  the  building  ?  How 
many  handsomely  cravatted 
squires  have  drunk  wine 
with  the  wicked  old  Mar- 
quess whose  home  this  once 
was  ? 

Drawing  nearer  to  the 
mansion  again  we  see  the 
huge  clock  that  decorates 
the  exterior.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  of 
inanimate  things  at  St.  Dunstan's.  Gog  and 
Magog,  the  giants,  stand  ready  with  their 
hammers  to  sound  the  bells  that  tell  the 
hour,  but  in  these  days  of  war  their 
energies  are  restrained  by  strong  wires. 

Once  upon  a  time  the  clock  graced  the 
church  of  St.  Dunstan's  in  the  West,  and 
when  the  Marquess  was  a  good  boy  his  nurse 
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used  to  take  him  to  see  the  giants  strike  the 
hour.  When  he  built  his  villa  he  brought 
the  clock  and  set  it  up  where  it  now  stands, 
naming  his  house  St.  Dunstans.  In  those 
days  there  was  another  important  ornament 
in  the  building  ."  The  Vision  of  St.  Helena," 
by  Veronese,  which  is  now  in  the  National 
Gallery. 

The  picture  of  St.  Dunstans  in  the  past 
bears  no  comparison  with  the  life  one  sees 
there  to-day.  In  the  grand  ballroom,  where 
once  royalty  looked  on  at  the  dance,  the 
little  boxes  still  whisper  of  past  splendours, 
but  they  are  as  nothing  to  the  splendour  of 
the  present — the  splendour  of  achievement. 
You  go  to  the  Workshop  of  Darkness 
expecting  gloom 
and  depression. 
You  come  away 
impressed  by  its 
cheerfulness. 

So  much  has 
been  written  of 
this  home  and  its 
inmates,  but 
much  might  still 
be  written,  and 
the  subject 
would  not  grow 
threadbare.  With 
every  passing 
month  the  work 
accomplis  hed 
grows  in  interest 
as  it  grows  in 
perfection. 

A  man  has  a 
choice  of  many 
trades  when  he 
enters  this  hostel 
for  blind  warriors,  and  it  is  through  the 
workshop  that  he  finds  himself.  If  his 
taste  inclines  to  the  handling  of  wood,  he 
enters  the  carpenter's  shop,  and  he  soon 
becomes  adept  in  the  making  of  the  scores 
of  articles  that  are  needed  in  the  home, 
from  a  soap  drainer  to  a  pair  of  steps. 
If  cobblery  attracts,  there  are  blind  in- 
structors to  initiate  him  into  the  business  of 
boot-repairing.  Several  of  St.  Dunstan's 
pupils  are  now  in  business  for  themselves, 
and  are  earning  a  steady  income  of  over  a 
pound  a  week.  Then  there  are  such  occu- 
pations as  mat-making,  basket-making,  net- 
ting bags  and  hammocks,  typewriting, 
poultry  farming,  and  simple  market  gar- 
dening.    Men  of  superior  mental  attainments 
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can  take  up  massage,  and,  once  fully  trained, 
be  sure  of  excellent  posts  in  military  hospitals, 
Arrangements  have  also  been  made  to  teach 
some  men  to  be  divers,  while  yet  another 
good  opening  lies  in  telephone  operating, 
which  is  taught  at  The  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind. 

But  all  work  and  no  play  would  not  be 
good  for  any  man,  so  there  is  a  lighter  side 
to  the  life  at  St.  Dunstans. 

Recreation  and  amusement  are  provided. 
There  are  long  walks  under  the  care  of 
voluntary  helpers  ;  there  is  rowing  on  the 
lake  and  swimming  in  the  St.  Marylebone 
Baths.  Men  play  pushball,  practise  physical 
drill  and  enjoy  the  concerts  and  entertain- 
ments provided. 
Twice  a  week 
dances  are  given, 
and  once  a  week 
there  is  a  debate 
on  some  interest- 
ing topic.  Some 
men  take  up 
music  and  find 
joy  in  creating 
sounds.  St. 
Dunstan's  is  full 
of  sounds  —  the 
sound  of  laugh- 
ter, of  cheery 
whistling  and 
happy  voices. 
Therein  lies  the 
magic  of  the 
place.  It  is  in- 
deed a  home. 
There  are  few 
restrictions.  Men 
smoke  and  talk, 
they  receive  their  friends,  they  may  go  out 
at  any  time.  And  there  are  weddings  from 
the  Palace  of  Hope,  when  blinded  bride- 
groom and  happy  bride  get  the  congratula- 
tions of  the  entire  household. 

Contrast  the  St.  Dunstan's  of  to-day 
with  the  house  in  the  past.  Through  the 
splendid  rooms  wander  the  men  who  have 
given  so  much  through  war.  They  sit  down 
to  their  meals  in  the  halls  which  were  graced 
by  royalty  in  another  period.  Cheerful 
women  of  the  V.A.D.  minister  to  their  needs, 
teach  them  to  be  busy,  and  cheer  them  when 
the  day  of  darkness  seems  long.  Surgeons, 
doctors  and  dentists  ungrudgingly  give  their 
services.  Some  of  the  foremost  men  of  the 
day  in  politics,  religion  and  the  arts  come  to 
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"  do  their  bit  "  by  words  of  encouragement. 
And  then  there  is  Sister  Pat,  the  matron, 
with  her  trained  nurses,  to  see  that  the 
home  spirit  and  general  welfare  of  the  men 
is  attended  to. 

The  revels  of  the  Regency  days  sink  into 


insignificance  before  the  spirit  that  animates 
the  inmates  of  the  mansion  to-day.  St. 
Dunstans  stands  for  all  that  is  splendid  in 
the  world  of  achievement,  and  the  past  is  as 
nothing  in  the  face  of  the  present. 

Joan  Kennedy. 


CONSTRUCTIVE   PHILANTHROPY. 

By  Ben  Purse. 


THE  sight  of  sorrow  and  suffering  has 
ever  enkindled  in  the  human  breast 
a  strong  and  persistent  desire  to 
render  service  on  the  part  of  those  more 
fortunately  placed. 

The  ethics  of  practically  every  known 
philosophy,  be  it  pagan  or  Christian,  has 
warmly  espoused  this  attribute,  acclaiming 
it  to  be  a  basic  principle  of  their  particular 
plan  of  salvation. 

We  are  far  too  apt  to  look  upon  the 
modern  expression  of  philanthropy  evi- 
denced by  definite  organisation  as  the 
product  of  our  own  inventive  faculty  rather 
than  the  specific  outcome  of  evolutionary 
progress. 

Great  minds  in  all  ages  have  seen 
poignant  wrongs  and  abuses  ;  quite  un- 
restrained by  considerations  of  ease  and 
comfort  they  have  determined  to  rid  society 
of  the  particular  abuse  which  appeared  to 
them  to  loom  so  large  :  hence,  we  have  not 
merely  the  philanthropist,  but  the  social 
reformer  generally. 

From  the  conscious  humanitarian  acts 
of  the  individual,  then,  we  have  slowly 
evolved  great  collective  effort,  which  in  turn 
expresses  itself  through  the  complex  or- 
ganism which  we  denominate  society,  and 
now,  for  the  most  part,  we  are  able  to  treat 
large  masses  of  people  along  given  lines, 
because  we  know  the  specific  nature  of  the 
trouble  by  which  they  are  confronted. 

Those  of  us  whose  sphere  of  usefulness 
is  intimately  bound  up  with  philanthropic 
work  must,  of  necessity,  know  the  historical 
trend  of  the  great  movement  in  which  we 
are  involved  if  our  services  are  destined  to 
be  of  real  utility.  It  is  obvious,  too,  that 
economic    problems     stand     in    such     close 


relationship  to  the  domain  of  philanthropy, 
that  all  our  intelligence  and  experiences 
require  to  be  exercised  in  order  to  prevent 
acts  of  private  benevolence  from  unduly 
entrenching  upon  or  retarding  the  growth 
of  a  conception  of  public  duty  and  legitimate 
corporate  responsibility. 

Properly  directed,  philanthropy  may  be 
said  to  be  the  driving  force  essential  to  the 
focussing  of  public  attention  upon  hitherto 
neglected  social  obligations. 

There  can  be  no  real  danger  of  con- 
fusion arising,  however,  if  we  learn  to  know 
the  true  functions  of  the  machinery  which 
we  requisition  for  dealing  with  any  given 
situation.  Constantly  we  make  adminis- 
trative blunders  because  we  only  know  our 
subject  in  the  narrowest  and  most  super- 
ficial sense,  realising  merely  in  the  vaguest 
fashion  the  great  humanitarian  impulses  by 
which  it  is  inspired  ;  never  even  feeling 
those  all-absorbing,  all  embracing  personal 
emotions,  which  impel  men  to  do  things 
because  of  an  exalted  sense  of  righteousness. 

It  may  be  that  not  all  the  men  and  women 
who  have  responded  to  these  high  ideals  are 
destined  to  find  their  names  emblazoned  on 
the  pages  of  history,  but  the  consciousness 
of  having  contributed  their  quota  of  effort 
towards  the  reduction  of  the  world's  misery 
brings  that  degree  of  human  happiness 
which  the  possession  of  wealth  alone  may 
never  be  able  to  yield. 

We  shall  find  generally  that  the  highest 
and  best  expressions  of  philanthropic  thought 
and  activity  arise  from  a  disposition  to  trust 
the  individual.  A  broad  spirit  of  tolerance 
and  trustfulness  will  sometimes  receive  a 
rude  shock,  but  oftener  than  otherwise  your 
confidences    will    be    found    to    have    been 
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rightly  bestowed.  That  attitude  of  mind 
which  suggests  that  poverty  must  be  treated 
as  though  it  were  a  punishable  offence  is 
absolutely  foreign  to  the  spirit  and  the  best 
traditions  of  philanthropy.  This  disposition 
is  the  resultant  effect  of  an  imported  spirit 
of  callous  professionalism,  whose  scientific 
contrivings  appear  to  be  specifically  designed 
to  humiliate  and  degrade  the  applicant  for 
assistance. 

That  is  the  truest  and  most  genuine  form 
of  philanthropy  which  seeks  to  aid  the  man 
or  woman  by  teaching  them  to  return  ser- 
vice for  the  help  they  derive  ;  by  this  means 
alone  are  you  ultimately  able  to  inculcate 
a  sense  of  restored  independence,  this  being 
the  true  objective  of  all  constructive  charit- 
able effort. 

It  is  simply  grotesque  to  find  men  who 
have  had  years  of  experience  in  charitable 
effort,  fretting  and  fuming  because  some  not 
over  scrupulous  individual  has  managed  to 
obtain  a  paltry  shilling  more  than  a  parti- 
cular form  of  inquisition  suggests  to  be 
necessary.  By  all  means  prevent  known 
imposition,  but  do  not  permit  every  vestige 
of  humanity  to  be  extracted  from  our 
organisations  at  the  dictation  of  people  who 
are  invariably  content  to  remain  supine  to 
much  greater  administrative  wrongs  than 
that  to  which  reference  is  made  in  the 
foregoing  paragraph.  Unfortunately,  Mr. 
Bumble  is  not  yet  dead. 

If  the  end  of  our  philanthropic  effort 
were  simply  reached  by  the  distribution  of 
weekly  doles,  such  a  consummation  would 
be  a  most  unhappy  one.  We  know,  how- 
ever, that  such  a  thesis  is  unthinkable. 
Doles  are  necessary  only  because  they 
provide  a  convenient  starting  point  from 
whence  to  undertake  more  constructive 
effort,  such  as  will  lead  to  the  ultimate 
independence  of  those  whom  we  are  striving 
to  assist. 

Philanthropy  is  the  restoration  of  an 
opportunity  to  those  who  have  been  unfor- 
tunate in  the  strenuous  battle  of  life. 

OOOO 

A  SCOTTISH  minister  in  need  of  funds 
thus  conveyed  his  intentions  to  his  congre- 
gation : 

"  Weel,  friends,  the  kirk  is  urgently  in 
need  of  siller,  and  as  we  have  failed  to  get 
money  honestly  we  will  have  to  see  what  a 
bazaar  can  do  for  us." 
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THE  Kaiser's  cigars  used  to  come  from 
Cuba  before  the  war,  and  cost  about  3s.  9d. 
each.  Nowadays,  however,  he  prefers  the 
Pipe  of  Peace. 

ONE  of  the  bulletins  displayed  to  British 
prisoners  in  Germany  announced  the  bom- 
bardment of  Scotland  by  the  Irish  fleet. 
Possibly  under  Admiral  B.  Jabers. 

Chrysanthemums  at  eighteenpence  a 
bloom  have  recentlv  been  sold  in  London. 
A  horticulturist  of  our  acquaintance  informs 
us  that  this  variety  is  called  the  Blooming 
Scandal  ! 

"  ALL  street  projections,"  counsels  a 
thoughtful  correspondent,  "  should  be 
marked  by  a  patch  of  white."  Otherwise 
our  shins  will  be  adorned  with  patches  of 
black  and  blue. 

"  THE  new  bread,"  disparagingly  declares 
a  modest  Carmelite  House  organ,  "  will  not 
come  up  to  the  Daily  Mail  standard." 
Well,  perhaps  flour  will  rise  high  enough  to 
do  so. 

A  LETTER  received  at  the  German  Army 
headquarters  was  addressed  :  "  Kriegsverp- 
f  1  e  g  u  n  g  sf  eldproviantamtsinspektorstellver- 
treter."  This  is  not  Tirpitz's  opinion  of 
Hollweg  ;  it  only  means  "  acting  inspector 
of  the  field  ambulance  and  commissariat 
department."     Phew  ! 

To  cases  of  clerical  "  unconscious 
humour "  must  be  added  one  which  ap- 
peared in  a  "  parish  magazine."  The  vicar, 
in  thanking  a  parishioner  for  the  gift  of  a 
bed-rest  for  the  use  in  the  parish,  con- 
cluded :  "  The  kind  donor  will  be  glad  to 
know  that  it  has  already  been  used  in  one 
case  which  ended  fatally." 

FROM  the  Express  :  "  According  to  a 
judgment  of  the  Halifax  magistrates,  cold 
fried  fish  cannot,  under  the  new  Shops 
Closing  order,  be  sold  at  so  late  an  hour  as 
hot  fried  fish  !  "  Our  contemporary  does 
not  say  what  the  late  hour  is,  but  we  have 
heard  that  in  Halifax  hot  fried  fish  sells  like 
one  o'clock. 
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IVE  of  your  gold  !  That  is  the 
unwritten  law  for  those  who  visit 
bazaars  and  fairs  held  in  a  good 
cause.  When  the  Savoy  Hotel 
turned  itself  into  a  mammoth  fair 
on  Dec.  6th,  7th,  and  8th,  patrons 
turned  up  in  their  thousands. 
The  enormous  rooms  buzzed  with 
talk  and  rippled  with  laughter  ; 
well-filled  purses  arrived  for  their 
plucking,  for  everybody  knew 
that  two-thirds  of  the  proceeds  of  the  fair 
were  to  be  given  to  St.  Dunstan's  Hostel 
for  the  after- welfare  of  the  blinded  soldiers 
and  sailors. 

Princess  Patricia  of  Connaught  set  the 
ball  rolling.  She  was  received  by  the 
Duchess  of  Rutland,  General  Sir  Francis 
Lloyd,  and  the  Committee,  and  found 
her  way  through  an  avenue  of  lavender- 
capped  and  aproned  girls  to  St.  Dunstan's 
stall,  where  after  a  few  graceful  words — 
two  diminutive  bits  of  womanhood  brought 
her  red  roses.  Then  the  Princess  set  a 
royal  example  and  everybody  followed  suit. 

Stalls  !  stalls  !  and  yet  more  stalls  ! 
Everywhere  the  eye  fell  on  articles  to  tempt 
the  purse.  It  was  a  wonderland.  The 
difficulty  lay  not  so  much  in  what  to  buy, 
but  in  when  and  where  to  spend.  People 
surged  to  the  stalls  and  came  away  with 
laden  arms. 

St.  Dunstan's  stall,  under  Lady  Pearson's 
eye,  showed  wonders  in  basket  work,  ham- 
mock making,  and  the  scores  of  things  our 
blinded  heroes  turn  out  in  the  workshops. 
It  was  flanked  by  the  Army  and  Navy. 

France,  Japan,  Belgium  and  Russia  were 
represented  by  special  stalls,  under  the 
management  of  ladies  from  the  different 
countries  ;  then  there  was  the  Allies'  stall 
where  a  little  of  everything  could  be  bought, 
including  lace  made  by  Belgian  girls,  chains 
from  Italy,  toys  from  Japan,  and  embroi- 
deries from  Roumania.  Russia  also  showed 
lovely  embroideries,  toys  made  by  the 
peasants,  and  real  Russian  tea  and  cigarettes. 

The  lamp  stall  was  like  an  Aladdin's 
palace  with  the  lovely  colouring  in  the  lamp 
and  candle  shades  and  the  gorgeous  cushions. 


Next  door  were  toys  and  Christmas  trees, 
where  Lady  Alexander  also  tempted  buyers 
with  her  specially  designed  hot-water  can  cosy. 

Australia  came  up  trumps  with  a  little 
bit  of  everything,  and  Canada  was  equally 
tempting. 

There  were  Christmas  gifts  for  your 
buying,  hats  to  be  sold  you  by  pretty 
actresses,  a  stall  of  little  bits  of  fluff  under 
Miss  Ruby  Millers  management,  sweets  and 
cakes  near  by,  and  goods  called  fancy  and 
others  miscellaneous.  One  stall  was  happily 
named  "  The  Dump,"  another  "  The  Nur- 
sery." Competition  Corner  had  its  patrons, 
and  rifles  cracked  in  the  shooting  gallery. 
Game  and  dairy  produce  sold  well  at  the 
Scotch  stall,  and  the  fish  pond  made  a 
merry  centre.  And  in  and  out  among  the 
surging  throng  went  scores  of  temptresses 
with  their  goods  to  be  disposed  of.  "  Buy  a 
five  shilling  ticket  for  a  fifty  pound  note," 
someone  would  whisper  in  your  ear,  while 
beneath  your  nose  flower  sellers  held 
fragrant  blooms,  and  "  Won't  you  buy  ?  " 
jostled  with   "  Can't  I  sell  you  ?" 

Upstairs  in  the  White  Room  an  Exhibi- 
tion of  the  Generous  Arts  drew  many  in- 
terested ones.  There  were  relics  of  many 
battlefields,  yachting  trophies  lent  by  Sir 
Thomas  Lipton,  and  the  originals  of  Frank 
Brangwyn's  striking  designs  illustrating 
ki  The  Farewell,"  "  The  Transport,"  "  The 
Shell,"  "  The  Hospital,"  and  "  The  Basket 
Maker  "the  five  pictures  telling  the  story 
of  the  blinded  hero  more  truly  than  any 
word  could  do. 

Anyone  interested  in  the  "  Tubs  for 
Tommies"  scheme  could  examine  the  real 
article  and  insure  baths  for  brave  warriors 
by  giving  a  subscription.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  number  of  baths  and  heaters 
sent  out  to  date  exceeds  3,000  baths  and 
600  heaters. 

In  the  vast  tea-lounge  pretty  girls  in  pale 
mauve  caps  and  aprons  over  cream  dresses 
flitted  like  butterflies  to  wait  upon  the  guests 
of  the  fair.  The  band  played,  the  tea  cups 
tinkled,  and  talk  and  smiles  were  the  order 
of  the  day.  The  huge  hotel  was  like  a 
beehive . 
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Later  there  was  exhibition  dancing  and 
entertainments,  and  dancing  in  the  large 
ballroom  closed  the  first  day  of  the  fair. 

Sir  Arthur  Pearson  opened  it  again  on 
the  second  day,  and  Lady  Haig  performed 
the  opening  ceremony  on  Dec.  8th,  and  on 
each  of  the  three  days  the  hotel  was  crowded 
with  buyers,  who  had  come  to  answer  the 
call  contained  in  the  lines  by  Mrs.  Alfred 
Praga  in  the  beautiful  souvenir  : 

Then  give  of  your  gold,  good  people, 

And  give  of  your  silver,  too  ! 
For  the  blind,  brave  knights  of  St.  Dunstan's, 

As  your  Father  would  have  you  do. 


That  ye  hear  when  the  Book  is  opened, 

That  only  God's  angels  see, 
"  Inasmuch  as  ye  did  to  the  least  of  these 

Ye  did  it  unto  Me!" 

At  the  time  of  going  to  press  with  this 
magazine  we  have  no  definite  news  as  to  the 
amount  realised  for  St.  Dunstan's.  We 
believe  we  are  justified  in  saying,  however, 
that  it  will  run  to  many  thousand  pounds. 
Our  heartiest  thanks  are  due  to  Mrs.  James 
Burn,  Mrs.  Patton-Bethune,  and  all  the 
untiring  sympathisers  in  so  splendid  a 
cause. 
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HITTING    THE    DARK    TRAIL. 


(The  Autobiography  of  Clarence  Hawkes.  3s.  6d.  net.     Harrop). 


OW  and  again  in  the  history  of 
books  a  new  stanza  is  added  to 
the  Battle  Song  of  Life.  In 
"Hitting  the  Dark  Trail,"  the  auto- 
biography of  Clarence  Hawkes, 
the  blind  naturalist  and  writer  of 
nature  books,  we  pass  through 
the  shadows  into  the  starshine 
and  the  psychology  of  the  soul 
is  revealed  to  the  reader.  The 
memoirs  of  a  man's  life  written  by 
himself  usually  hold  an  attraction  for  the 
average  reader,  but  the  memoirs  of  a  blind 
man  fascinate  anyone  who  has  the  wonderful 
gift  of  sight  as  no  ordinary  autobiography 
can  do. 

We  try  to  put  ourselves  into  the  eternal 
shadow.  We  imagine  the  rose  robbed  of 
its  colour,  the  sunshine  of  its  splendour  :  we 
shut  out  the  glory  of  the  dawn  and  the 
wonder  of  the  sunset,  the  blue  of  heaven 
and  the  green  of  the  earth  ;  we  try  to  fall 
back  upon  a  world  of  sounds  and  scents, 
where  the  wonder  and  beauty  of  form  can 
only  be  distinguished  by  the  fingers,  and  we 
stand  amazed  at  the  marvellous  optimism  of 
the  blind. 

Clarence  Hawkes  was  not  born  blind. 
In  that  fact  lies  the  tragedy  of  his  life.  As 
a  child  he  knew  and  loved  Nature.  He  was 
born  with  the  seeing  eye,  with  the  poet's 
love  of  colour  and  form,  with  the  joy  in 
moving  things,  whether  it  was  the  frisky 
capers  of  a  squirrel  in  the  trees,  or  the  swift 


passage  of  the  rolling  river,  the  sweep  of 
the  wind  over  a  field  of  corn,  or  the  antics 
of  a  puppy  in  the  sunshine.  Nature  was  to 
him  a  wonderful  open  book  in  which  he 
revelled  for  thirteen  short  years  of  boyhood. 
And  then,  on  an  August  day  of  blue  and 
gold,  the  boy  was  pushed  into  the  great 
darkness.  His  little  day  closed,  and  the 
long,  long  night  began. 

Try  to  imagine  what  blindness  must  have 
meant  to  the  child  who  loved  so  much  that 
only  the  seeing  can  appreciate  to  the  full. 
In  his  autobiography  the  man  takes  us 
through  the  shadow  valley  of  despair,  from 
the  moment  when  red-hot  shots  put  out  the 
sun's  light  for  ever — shots  from  the  gun  of 
a  father  who  loved  him — to  the  moment 
when  the  inward  light  began  to  illumine  his 
way  through  life,  and  so  on  to  the  great  goal 
of  resignation  to  one  of  the  hardest  of  fates. 

It  is  a  tale  that  grips  one — this  story  of 
starshine  through  thirty  years  of  night. 

For  a  few  weeks  after  the  bandages  were 
taken  off  the  boy  was  granted  a  glimmer 
of  light  as  through  a  fog-wall,  but  this  pitiful 
complement  of  sight  rapidly  left  him.  On  a 
certain  September  morning,  about  six  o'clock, 
he  awoke  to  a  totally  dark  world.  One  sees 
the  lad  feeling  his  way  to  the  window  of  his 
room,  lifting  his  face  to  the  rays  of  the 
morning  sun,  that  he  has  so  often  watched 
paint  the  hill- tops  crimson  ;  one  can  imagine 
the  listening  look  as  the  red  squirrel  scratch- 
ing down  the  butternut  tree  attracts  his  eaf , 
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as  the  jays  and  crows  call  from  the  distant 
cornfield  and  the  cattle  low  in  the  farmyard  ; 
the  robin  pulls  worms  in  the  roadway  ;  the 
bluebird  calls  from  the  maple  ;  the  wood- 
pecker prospects  among  the  orchard  trunks  ; 
rich  grapes  reward  his  groping  hand  ;  the 
whole  pageantry  of  autumn  flashes  through 
his  brain,  but  the  smells  and  the  sounds 
come  to  him  through  darkness,  and  the  boy 
shuts  his  window  to  creep  back  to  his  sleep- 
less pillow  and  nurse  the  bitter  ache  of  his 
heart. 

The  weeks  pass,  when  walking  out  into  a 
darkened  world  with  his  little  sister-guide 
he  fights  the  demons  of  the  dark.  Inactivity 
is  the  worst  of  these  demons,  and  by  sawing 
wood,  husking  corn,  and  playing  the  old 
organ,  he  fights  for  peace. 

But  peace  does  not  come  all  at  once. 
The  lonely  ache  is  nearly  always  with  him, 
sometimes  relieved  by  gleams  of  hope,  but 
more  often  fed  by  heavy  despair.  And  so 
on  until  the  happy  day  dawns  that  sees 
Clarence  Hawkes  a  student  at  the  Perkins 
Institute. 

In  this  wonderful  school  for  the  blind 
the  dreams  of  life  take  shape.  The  longing 
to  write  grows  into  something  more  than  a 
longing,  and  through  the  Braille  slate  the 
young  man  opens  the  wonder  gates  of 
creative  literature.  Then  follows  the  literary 
struggle,  his  marriage,  and  so  to  the  time  of 
the  writing  of  the  nature  books  that  have 
made  his  name  beloved  by  thousands  of 
youngsters — yes,  and  by  the  grown-upsters 
too  -  in  America  and  England. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  a  blind  man 
should  write  of  nature,  but  remember  that 
this  naturalist  was  born  with  the  seeing  eye. 
Through  thirteen  years  of  life  he  stored  up 
impressions,  and  when  blindness  came  he 
found  his  happiness  in  nature  study.  Listen 
to  this  : 

"It  would  surprise  one  of  the  uninitiated 
to  know  how  much  I  can  observe  of  the 
out-door  world,  either  in  field  or  forest, 
or  on  lakes  and  streams,  wholly  by  myself 
without  the  aid  of  eyes.  My  hearing  for 
the  slight  sounds  of  nature  is  so  keen,  and 
my  senses  are  so  quick  to  detect  new 
clues  either  by  sound  or  scent,  that  I  am 
just  as  apt  to  discover  the  new  and 
wonderful  things  as  are  my  seeing  friends 
who  accompany  me.  In  the  spring  I  hear 
more  wild  geese  go  over  than  does  any- 
one in  the  vicinity,  because  my  ears  are 
unconsciously  keyed  to  catch  their  stirring 


water  slogan.  To  the  trained  ear  every 
rustle  and  every  snapping  twig  in  the 
forest  means  something,  and  all  these 
slight  sounds  tell  their  own  story. 

"  I  would  not  need  to  ask  anyone  to 
identify  many  of  these  sounds  for  me. 
The  steady  trot,  trot,  trot  of  a  fox  is  no 
more  like  the  uneven  hopping  of  a  rabbit 
than  the  galloping  of  a  horse  is  like  his 
trot.  A  bird  and  a  squirrel  never  rustle 
the  leaves  in  the  same  way.  The  scratch- 
ing of  small  squirrel  feet  down  the  bark 
of  a  tree  is  as  unlike  the  similar  sound 
made  by  a  woodpecker  travelling  up  the 
bark  as  can  be  imagined. 

"  The  bird  language  also  I  probably 
understand  much  better  than  a  man  with 
sight  ever  could,  for  all  the  little  intona- 
tions are  so  clear  to  me.  Happiness,  fear 
and  alarm,  querulousness,  good  spirits  or 
pain,  all  are  conveyed  by  my  little  friends 
in  a  language  as  plain  as  the  spoken  word. 
Only  it  takes  the  ear  to  hear  and  the 
heart  to  understand  these  things. 

"  My  nature  books  give  me  joy  above 
everything  else.  Into  them  has  gone  the 
best  that  is  in  me,  so  is  it  any  wonder  that 
I  love  them  as  my  own  flesh  and  blood." 

After  reading  "Hitting  the  Dark  Trail" 
one  understands  many  things,  but  the  out- 
standing truth  that  we  grasp  is  that  the 
blind  man  can  find  peace  and  happiness 
through  labour — whether  of  the  brain  or  of 
the  hands.  The  trail  may  be  dark,  but  we 
who  know  nothing  of  its  darkness  may  help 
the  starshine  to  pierce  through. 

OOOO 

PAPER  beds,  with  paper  sheets  and  paper 
pillow  cases,  are  now  being  used  in  Germany 
by  the  poor.  The  material  for  mattresses 
and  bedding  has  become  so  dear  that  it 
is  impossible  for  any  but  the  comparatively 
rich  to  afford  them.  The  mattresses  are 
now  made  of  strong  sheets  of  paper  pasted 
together  and  filled  with  dried  leaves  of 
beech  and  oak  leaves.  These  leaf  mat- 
tresses are  stated  to  be  as  comfortable  to 
lie  on  as  any  filled  with  feathers,  horsehair, 
or  flock.  The  paper  that  is  used  is 
toughened  by  a  special  process,  which  pre- 
vents it  from  tearing  easily.  The  leaves  for 
filling  the  mattresses  and  pillow  cases  have 
been  collected  in  the  great  German  forests 
by  special  bands  of  children  at  a  practically 
negligible  cost. 
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We  intend  to  devote  an  artiete  in  each  number 
of  "  The  Beacon  "  for  a  monthly  book  chat.  If 
you  have  a  blind  friend  you  can  make  him  no  better 
present  than  a  book.  And  if  we  can  guide  you 
in    your  choice    our    object    will    have    been    attained. 


In  the  last  few  years  tremendous  strides 
have  been  made  in  the  production  and  pub- 
lication of  Braille  books.  It  has  gradually 
come  about,  thanks  to  the  public-mindedness 
and  whole-hearted  endeavours  of  those  who 
have  the  best  interests  of  the  blind  at  heart, 
that  blindness  has  been  recognised  as  being 
a  very  serious  handicap  in  life,  and  really 
nothing  more.  Slowly  but  surely  the  "  pity 
the  poor  blind  "  parrot  cry  is  being  heard 
less  and  less,  and  a  more  normal,  more  truly 
sympathetic  note  has  been  struck.  The 
range  of  books  now  open  to  Braille  readers 
is  a  splendid  one,  and  the  standardisation  of 
price — 2s.  6d.  per  volume — is  another  step 
in  the  right  direction, 

Amongst  the  new  books  published  we 
would  like  to  call  attention  to  the  following  : 
"  The  First  Hundred  Thousand,"  Ian  Hay's 
classic  story  of  Kitchener's  First  Army,  in 
two  volumes  ;  R.  L.  Stevenson's  "  Treasure 
Island  "  (5  vols.),  the  immortal  adventure 
yarn  that  can  be  read  with  gusto  by  old  and 
young  alike  ;  Mark  Twain's  "  Tom  Sawyer" 
(2  vols.),  the  forerunner  of  "  Huckleberry 
Finn,"  by  the  same  author,  also  published 
in  4  volumes,  both  of  them  full  of  rich,  clean 
humour  such  as  Mark  Twain  delighted  in. 
Swift's  classic,  "  Gulliver's  Travels,"  can 
also  be  had  in  six  volumes. 

For  heavier  reading  we  have  Birkhead's 
instructive  and  illuminating  "  Heroes  of 
Modern  Europe  "  (5  vols.)  ;  Trevelyan's 
"  Life  of  John  Bright  "  (7  vols.),  and 
Darwin's  "  Voyage  of  the  Beagle,"  in  7 
vols.  ;  while  the  "Man-Eaters  of  Tsavo  " 
(2  vols.),  Colonel  Patterson's  thrilling  story 
of  African  railway  construction,  is  a  book 
that  should  be  found  on  every  Braillist's 
shelves. 

The  great  strides  made  in  massage  for 
the  blind  has  necessitated  the  inauguration 


of  a  medico-scientific  library.  Cunning's 
"  Aids  to  Surgery  "  (6  vols.),  Muller's  "  My 
System    of    Physical    Exercises  "     (1    vol.), 


Gray's     "  Anatomy 
"Aids    to    Medicine" 
that  will  be   found   of 
the  blind  masseur. 


(4  vols),  Hudson's 
(4  vols.)  are  books 
tremendous  value  to 


There  is  a  growing  demand  for  books  of 
pocket  size.  This  has  led  to  the  production 
of  convenient  little  volumes  which  can  be 
bought  for  the  modest  price  of  3d.  each. 
Amongst  these  may  be  mentioned  the  Heroes 
of  Literature  Series,  taken  from  the  Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica,  and  therefore  written  by 
the  foremost  men  of  letters  of  the  day,  and 
a  number  of  Short  Story  Readers,  being 
tales  by  various  famous  authors,  such  as 
"  Mansoor  "  (H.  de  Vere  Stacpoole),  "  The 
Honour  of  the  Road  "  (E.  W.  Hornung), 
"  The  Night  Attack  "  (R.  Bennett),  "Little 
Prince  "   (H.  de  Vere  Stacpoole). 

As  regards  educational  works,  we  have 
not  space  this  month  to  deal  with  them 
adequately.  But  as  this  is  so  important  a 
side  of  our  Braille  literature  we  propose  in 
our  next  month's  issue  to  deal  exclusively 
with  these  books.  The  equipment  of  our 
schools  with  up-to-date  scholastic  works, 
the  provision  for  the  best  educational 
systems  possible  must  always  be  one  of  the 
chief,  if  not  the  chief  care  of  those  respon- 
sible for  the  output  of  Braille  literature. 

OOOO 

THE  Admiralty  is  passing  through  the 
furnaces  of  economy,  and  "  no  matches  are 
officially  supplied  for  melting  sealing-wax" 
is  the  latest  drastic  order.  Perchance  ere 
long  the  poor  clerks  will  have  to  use  their 
bootlaces  in  place  of  red  tape. 
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A    PEEP    AT    A    REPORT. 

Massachusetts  Commission  for  the  Blind. 
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PENING  the  Blue  Book  at  a  ven- 
ture a  picture  revealed  itself.  An 
enormous  greenhouse  filled  with 
beautiful  chrysanthemums  met 
the  eye,  and  tending  them  was  a 
blind  man.  For  four  years  he  had 
lived  in  the  dark,  yet  he  could 
bring  beauty  into  the  world  for 
the  benefit  of  the  seeing.  That 
picture  told  a  wonderful  story. 

Turning  the  pages,  more  interesting  facts 
came  to  light,  for  the  little  book  was  the 
report  of  the  Massachusetts  Commission  for 
the  Blind.  Since  its  creation  in  1906  the 
Commission  has  been  studying  and  actively 
experimenting  upon  five  important  divisions 
of  work  for  the  blind,  namely,  prevention, 
education,  recreation  and  relief. 

Loss  of  sight  is  often  preventible,  as 
for  instance  blindness  from  ophthalmia 
neonatorum.  The  menace  from  this  cause 
of  blindness  has  been  reduced  in  Massach- 
usetts from  5  to  less  than  1  per  cent.  Again, 
that  scourge  of  humanity,  syphilis,  is  a  cause 
of  blindness,  and  other  forms  which  are 
preventable  arise  from  industrial  accidents 
and  from  such  economic  diseases  as 
phlyctenular  keratitis.  As  for  congenital 
cataract  and  high  myopia,  the  Commission 
is  co-operating  in  special  studies,  in  the  hope 
of  finding  ways  of  diminishing  eye  damage 
from  these  sources. 

The  education  of  the  blind,  whether  of 
children  or  adults,  means  more  to  them  than 
those  who  can  see  are  able  to  realise.  An 
uneducated  blind  person  is  severely  handi- 
capped, and  it  has  long  been  recognised  that 
the  child  with  defective  eyesight  needs 
special  attention  apart  from  those  with 
normal  sight.  Excellent  work  is  reported 
among  the  semi-sighted  children,  and  an 
inclusion  is  made  of  the  report  by  the  London 
County  Council.  Of  particular  interest  are 
the  after-care  arrangements  made  for  such 
children,  and  the  details  of  the  occupations 
suggested  by  which  they  can  make  a  living. 

For  boys  we  have  nursery  gardening, 
poultry  farming,  messengers,  hawkers,  street 


traders,  assurance  agents,  travellers,  can- 
vassers, rent-collectors,  piano  tuning,  and 
shop-work  under  good  conditions.  Occupa- 
tions of  secondary  utility  are  stick  and  pipe 
mounting,  basket  making,  and  some  forms 
of  brush  making. 

Girls  are  advised  to  go  in  for  florist' s 
work,  waitresses  in  tea-shops,  dairy  shops, 
under  nursemaids  (no  sewing),  creche  atten- 
dants, helpers  at  mothers'  schools,  special 
schools,  and  dining  centres,  light  warehouse 
packing,  some  mechanical  occupations  and 
stockroom  work. 

Coming  to  the  occupation  of  the  totally 
blind,  or  those  with  seriously  defective  sight, 
we  do  not  find  too  many  occupations  open 
to  them.  Employers  hesitate  about  employ- 
ing them,  owing  to  the  Liability  Act,  and 
factories  are,  almost  without  exception, 
closed  to  them.  A  certain  amount  of  home 
work  given  out  by  factories  and  small  busi- 
ness concerns,  such  as  tag  stringing,  eye- 
letting  work,  hinge  fitting,  net-making,  is 
possible,  but  does  not  mean  much  pay. 
What  the  Commission  want  to  equip  are 
special  shops  arranged  for  the  needs  of  the 
blind,  where  they  may  compete  in  the 
industrial  world,  which  is  arranged  for 
the  sighted,  with  some  supervision  to  equalise 
their  chances. 

The  blind  are  already  employed  in  some 
subsidised  shops  of  which  a  special  report 
is  made.  Rugs,  mops,  weaving  of  linen  and 
decorated  fabrics,  caning,  the  weaving  of 
Oriental  rugs,  broom  making,  and  the  willow 
ware  industry  are  occupations  where  the 
sightless  excel. 

But  perhaps  it  is  the  little  blind  children 
who  appeal  most  to  our  hearts.  America 
has  many  excellent  schools  where  her  blind 
little  ones  are  well  cared  for,  but  the  Sun- 
shine Home  on  the  hilltops  near  Summit, 
New  Jersey,  is  especially  interesting,  because 
there  little  mites  of  under  six  are  admitted. 
In  his  splendid  address  on  the  celebration 
of  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  the  Hon.  Martin  G.  Brumbaugh, 
Governor  of  the  State,  laid  special  stress  on 
the  care  of  visionless  children. 
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To  quote  his  words  :  "  These  children 
that  are  born  and  lose  their  vision  later,  and 
those  that  are  born  without  it,  are  just  as 
much  as  you  are  citizens  of  the  Common- 
wealth and  of  this  mighty  Republic  ;  and  if 


you  are  a  part  of  that  corporation,  as  you 
are,  it  is  your  duty,  as  it  is  their  duty,  each 
of  us  to  help  in  proportion  to  the  strength 
given  us,  to  make  it  easy  for  all  of  us  to  live 
together  under  the  flag." 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


We  reproduce  here  any  letters  of  general  interest  we  may  receive, 
whether  specifically  addressed  to  this  Magazine  or  not.  The  Editor 
disclaims     all     responsibility    for     the     views     of     correspondents. 


SCOTLAND'S  CARE   FOR  THE  BLIND. 

THE  following  letter  has  been  addressed  to 
various  of  the  Scotch  newspapers  as  an 
answer  to  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  W.  C. 
Leng,  which  made  certain  aspersions  as 
to  the  work  of  the  Institute.  We 
venture  to  think  that  Sir  Arthur 
Pearson's  reply  is  at  once  dignified  and 
adequate  : — 

SIR, — In  your  issue  of  December  4th, 
Mr.  W.  C.  Leng  stated  that  The  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  collects  money  in 
Scotland  in  order  to  pay  bonuses  to  blind 
workers  in  England. 

This  is  not  the  fact.  Collections  made 
in  Scotland  by  the  blind  workers  in  our 
service  are  for  the  relief  of  very  poor  blind 
folk  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  Scotland 
included. 

Aside  from  this  I  should  like  you  to  allow 
me  to  inform  Mr.  Leng  that  his  statement 
that,  in  the  matter  of  bonuses,  I  have  been 
thinking  while  the  Scottish  Blind  Institutes 
have  been  working,  is  equally  erroneous. 
For  a  long  time  past  The  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind  has  been  paying  bonuses  to 
its  employees  on  a  scale  more  than  com- 
mensurate to  the  figures  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Leng  as  prevailing  in  Scottish  institutions. 

May  I  trespass  further  on  your  space 
to  tell  Mr.  Leng  that  meetings  of  himself 
and  his  friends,  and  resolutions  passed  by 
them  regarding  the  national  work  of  The 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  will  not 
affect  that  work  in  the  smallest  degree  ? 

We  are  producers  of  at  least  nineteen  - 
twentieths  of  the  Braille  literature  printed 
in  this  country,  and  of  the  whole  of  the 
literature     printed    in     Moon    type.      This 


literature  is  as  freely  at  the  disposal  of  blind 
readers  in  Scotland  as  of  those  in  any  other 
part  of  the  kingdom,  and  it  puzzles  me  why, 
under  these  circumstances,  we  should  not 
ask    financial    help    from    Scotland    just    as 

much  as  from  England,  Ireland,  or  Wales 

I  am,  Sec,  ARTHUR  PEARSON,  President, 
The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  224-6-8, 
Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.,  Dec.  7th, 
1916. 


SCOTTISH  BLINDED  SOLDIERS. 

THE  following  letter,  which  appeared  in 
the  Edinburgh  Evening  Dispatch  early 
last  month,  is  a  fine  testimony  to  St.  Dunstan's, 
and  is  peculiarly  interesting  in  view  of  the 
attitude  adopted  by  certain  of  the  Scottish 
authorities  responsible  for  the  welfare  of  our 
blinded  soldiers  and  sailors  : — 

"  To  the  Editor  Edinburgh  Evening 
Dispatch. 

"  I  am  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with 
the  Scottish  Concerts'  Committee  in  pro- 
testing against  any  interference  from 
Englishmen  on  the  question  of  providing 
Scottish  music  for  Scotsmen  at  the  front, 
but  the  subject  of  the  treatment  of  blinded 
soldiers  comes  under  a  rather  different 
heading,  and  given  the  option  I  do  not 
think  that  you  will  find  a  single  blinded 
soldier  of  Scotch  nationality  who  would 
not  rather  be  treated  at  St.  Dunstan's 
than  at  Newington  House. 

"  St.  Dunstan's  has  the  advantage  of 
having  been  prepared  solely  for  men 
blinded  at  the  war,  and  it  is  not  under  the 
control  of,  nor  has  it  any  connection  with 
the   Blind  Asylum.     The  men  there  feel 
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that  they  are  not  classed  with  persons 
blind  from  other  causes  than  the  war,  and 
they  are  not  treated  as  persons  deprived 
of  sight  by  ordinary  causes.  St.  Dunstans 
has  also  the  advantage  of  being  close  to 
the  great  centre  of  the  Empire,  and  the 
services  of  all  the  greatest  experts  in 
every  branch  of  human  effort  are  at  their 
service. 

"  In  this  matter  Edinburgh  cannot 
compete  with  London. 

"  The  treatment  of  these  blinded  men 
is  a  special  thing  not  to  be  controlled  by 
any  ordinary  organisation  for  the  blind, 
as  is  the  case  with  Newington  House. 
Neither  at  Newington  House  can  these 
men  obtain  the  expert  tuition  in  their  new 
paths  of  life  that  they  can  obtain  in 
London. 

"  There  is  such  a  thing  as  the  stigma 
of  blindness,  from  which  St.  Dunstans  is 
free,  while  Newington  House  so  long  as 
it  has  any  connection  with  the  Blind 
Asylum — will  not  be,  and  men  blinded  in 
the  war  feel  this  acutely. 

"  I  am  a  Scotsman  by  birth  and  blood, 
and  I  have  all  our  national  pride,  but  on 
this  one  question  of  the  treatment  of  men 
blinded  in  this  war  Sir  Arthur  Pearson  is 
right,  and  until  Newington  House  is  placed 
on  the  same  basis  as  St.  Dunstans,  and  is 
freed  from  any  association  with  the  Blind 
Asylum,  it  is  better  for  Scotsmen  to  go 
to  St.  Dunstans BARTIMAEUS." 

oooo 
THE  GREAT  SEAL. 

I  WONDER  how  many  have  the  least 
idea  of  what  the  Great  Seal  is  like.  The 
present  Great  Seal,  designed  by  Mr.  Gilbert 
Bayes,  resembles  the  famous  Bretigny  Seal 
of  Edward  III.,  and  represents  King  George 
seated  on  an  elaborately  carved  throne, 
wearing  his  crown  and  robes,  and  holding 
the  sceptre  and  orb,  and  flanked  by  two 
figures  representing  Fortitude  and  Justice. 
The  counter-seal  depicts  his  Majesty  in  the 
uniform  of  an  Admiral  of  the  Fleet,  standing 
on  the  deck  of  a  Dreadnought.  The  Great 
Seal  is  not  a  very  expensive  article  to 
manufacture,  the  silver  plate  of  the  present 
Seal  having  been  made  for  £700.  It  is, 
however,  by  far  the  most  precious  possession 
of  the  Lord  Chancellor.  George  M.  Dallas, 
for  some  years  United  States  Minister  in 
London,  notes  in  his  diary  of  February  2nd, 


1858,  "  an  interesting  dinner  party,  at  which 
I  met  Sir  Frederick  Thesiger,  the  new  Lord 
Chancellor.  He  told  me  that  the  first  use 
he  makes  of  the  Great  Seal,  after  receiving 
it,  is  to  affix  it,  that  casualties  may  be 
avoided,  to  the  instrument  which  secures 
his  own  retiring  pension  of  £5,000."  Daily 
Chronicle. 
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THE  meeting  of  the  Medical  Society  of 
London  on  Monday  was  devoted  to  a 
demonstration  of  the  principles  on  which 
the  re-education  of  the  wounded,  including 
the  blind,  is  being  carried  on.  The  chair 
was  occupied  by  the  President,  Lieut. -Col. 
D'Arcy  Power. 

Mr.  Arnold  Lawson,F.R.C.S.,  gave  a  short 
account  of  the  work  being  done  for  the 
blind  at  the  various  centres  included  under 
the  name  St.  Dunstans.  He  said  that  in  the 
early  days  of  the  war  there  was  no  organised 
provision  for  blind  soldiers  beyond  the 
small  agencies  supported  by  voluntary  con- 
tributions, but  now,  thanks  largely  to  the 
great  efforts  of  Sir  Arthur  Pearson,  there 
were,  in  addition  to  the  London  centres, 
convalescent  homes  at  Brighton  and  Torquay. 

Mr.  Derwent  Wood,  who  has  done  some 
remarkably  good  work  in  giving  a  present- 
able appearance  to  the  victims  of  great 
facial  disfigurement,  gave  an  exhibition  of 
his  methods  ;  Mr.  J.  B.  Mennell  dealt  with 
the  subject  of  limping,  demonstrating  his 
methods  of  the  re-education  of  wasted  and 
unequally  opposed  muscles  by  a  definite 
system  ;  and  Mr.  MacMahon,  instructor  in 
speech  defects  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital, 
outlined  his  methods  in  restoring  speech  to 
those  who  as  a  result  of  shell  shock  lost  it. 
or  whose  speech  had  become  a  stammer. — 
The  Times,  December  13th. 

OOOO 

WAITER,"  said  a  man  in  the  hotel 
dining-room,  "  there's  a  fly  in  this  ice- 
cream.'' 

"  Serve  him  right,  sir,"  replied  the  waiter. 
"  Let  him  stay  there  and  freeze  to  death. 
He  was  in  the  soup  yesterday." 
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OUR   INSTITUTE   EMPLOYMENT   BUREAU. 

Posts  for  Tuners  and  Organists. 
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S  a  department  of  After-Care,  it 
falls  to  my  lot — and  I  welcome 
this  opportunity  of  being  of  ser- 
vice in  this  direction — to  look  after 
the  finding  of  posts  for  tuners  and 
organists.  In  order  to  make  our 
work  more  effective — and,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  as  the  first  step  towards 
the  standardising  of  tuning  in  all 
institutions  for  the  blind — a  small 
board  of  tuning  experts,  three 
blind  and  two  sighted,  has  been  formed,  the 
following  gentlemen  having  consented  to 
serve  : — 

E.    Seath,    Esq.,    Representative    of   Messrs. 

Brinsmeads. 
G.   Winter,   Esq.,   Representative  of  Messrs. 

Chappells. 
H.  Kelley,  Esq.,  Tuning  Master  at  the  Royal 

Normal  College. 
J.  A.  M.  Kreamer,  Esq. 
A.  Robinson,  Esq. 

Ex-Officio  : 
Ben  Purse,  Esq.,  Secretary  Blinded  Opera- 
tives Department,  and 
H.  C.  Warrilow,  Esq.,  Director  of  Music. 

With  regard  to  the  first  three  members 
of  the  board,  the  positions  they  hold  are 
sufficient  guarantee  of  their  qualifications, 
and  with  reference  to  Mr.  Kreamer  and  Mr. 
Robinson,  it  may  be  noted  that  they  have 
had  a  long  and  varied  experience  of  private 
tuning,  and  Mr.  Kreamer,  in  addition,  to 
speak  authoritatively  upon  the  commercial 
side  also. 

Messrs.  Brinsmeads  and  Messrs.  Chap- 
pells have  very  kindly  undertaken  to  have 
the  tests  held  at  their  factories  or  show- 
rooms, these  to  be  held  weekly  for  the 
present,  in  order  to  deal  as  quickly  as 
possible  with  all  the  tuners  on  our  register. 

The  test  is  not  an  examination  as  such, 
but  a  means  of  providing  us  with  information 
as  to  the  capacity  of  the  men  we  recommend 
for  posts.  Judging  by  the  fourteen  men  so 
far  examined,  the  standard  is  not  as  high  as 
we  expected,  and  as  the  information  may 
be  of  service,  the  following  points  may  be 
noted  :  insufficient  acquaintance  with  the 
stiff  pins  of  new  instruments,  and  with 
the   use   of  the  lever  hammer  as  the   most 


effective  means  of  overcoming  this  resistance, 
and  unfamiliarity  with  the  tuning  of  grand 
and  overstrung  pianos.  It  is  very  apparent 
that  factory  experience  during  training 
would  be  of  immense  value. 

In  order  that  no  tuner  examined  by  us 
may  be  inconvenienced  financially,  the  In- 
stitute undertakes  to  defray  all  expenses  in 
connection  with  our  test. 

As  evidence  of  what  has  been  done 
already,  it  may  be  noted  that  we  have  been 
responsible,  directly  and  indirectly,  for 
finding  posts  for  twelve  tuners,  the  wages 
of  nine  of  these  being  35s.  per  week  and 
upwards,  while  two  have  obtained  posts 
with  a  firm  in  Shanghai  at  £18  per  month 
the  first  year,  £20  per  month  the  second 
year. 

Full  particulars  of  our  tuning  test  may  be 
had  in  Braille  on  application,  together  with 
print  copies  of  special  forms  for  tuners  and 
organists. 

H.  C.  Warrilow. 

oooo 
CHAPEL  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

THE  Rev.  Ernest  N.  Sharpe,  honorary 
chaplain  to  St.  Dunstan's,  and  rector  of 
Holy  Trinity,  St.  Marylebone,  writes  to 
the  Daily  Express,  that  owing  to  the  number 
of  blinded  soldiers  now  at  St.  Dunstan's  it 
has  been  thought  well  to  build  a  chapel  in 
the  grounds  and  to  appoint  an  assistant  chap- 
lain to  be  constantly  in  touch  with  the  men. 

"I  am  sure,"  adds  Mr.  Sharpe,  "that 
many  would  like  to  help  by  furnishing  the 
chapel,  which  is  to  be  dedicated  by  the 
Bishop  of  London  on  December  14,  and  by 
contributing  to  the  chaplaincy  fund." 

Sir  Arthur  Pearson  will  gladly  acknow- 
ledge any  sums  sent  to  him  at  St.  Dunstan's, 
Regent's  Park,   for    this    purpose,    and  ear- 
marked  "  Chapel  and    chaplaincy    fund."- 
Daily  Express,  December  14th,  1916. 

OOOO 

THERE  is  no  better  gift  for  your  blind 
friend  than  a  year's  subscription  to  Progress 
and  the  Braille  Daily  Mail. 
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SIR  Arthur  Pearson  left  England  on 
December  17th  for  France  and  Italy 
to  visit  the  various  places  in  those 
countries  in  which  soldiers  blinded  in  the 
war  are  being  cared  for.  The  journey  is 
made  in  consequence  of  many  requests,  for 
St.  Dunstan's  has  come  to  be  generally 
regarded  as  a  model  establishment  for 
fighting  men  who  have  lost  their  sight. 

"  I  am  going  to  see  how  the  blind  soldiers 
of  France  and  Italy  are  getting  on,"  Sir 
Arthur  Pearson  said  just  before  his  de- 
parture. 

Sir  Arthur,  who  is  expected  to  be  absent 
for  about  a  month,  besides  doing  what  he 
can  to  assist  the  blinded  fighting  men  of  our 
Allies,  may,  it  is  hoped,  be  able  to  gather 
some  impressions  which  will  enable  those 
who  are  responsible  for  the  work  at  St. 
Dunstan's  to  improve  upon  the  excellent 
results  already  achieved. 

OOOO 

BLIND     SOLDIERS     "SEE"     A 
CINEMA  SHOW. 

LAD  Y  Ernest  Waterlow  has  marked  a 
further  stage  in  the  work  she  has  under- 
taken of  helping  the  blind  soldiers  of 
St.  Dunstan's  to  visualise  entertainments 
that  appeal  only  to  the  sight.  Experiments 
at  theatrical  performances  had  already  met 
with  success,  through  the  quickness  of  the 
patients  in  recognising  the  voices  and  even 
the  footsteps  of  the  players.  A  cinemato- 
graph show  would  seem  less  promising 
material,  yet  the  sightless  men  who  were 
taken  to  Mr.  H.  G.  Ponting's  cinematograph 
lecture,  "  With  Captain  Scott  in  the 
Antarctic,"  at  the  Philharmonic  Hall  on 
Saturday,  declared  it  to  be  the  most  interest- 
ing of  all.  It  was  not  only  that  the  adven- 
turous and  tragic  story  enchained  their 
attention,  but  they  carried  away  a  series  of 
lively  impressions  of  the  scenes  and  incidents 
represented  on  the  screen.  This  was 
brought  about  by  Lady  Waterlow' s  happy 
way  of  creating  mental  pictures  by  flashes 
of  suggestive  description  interjected  at  appro- 
priate moments.  When  the  lecturer  referred 
to  the  wonders  of  the  Antarctic — the  Great 
Ice  Barrier,  the   glow  of  the   midnight   sun, 


the  absorbing  animal  life,  and  the  heroic 
personnel  of  the  fated  expedition  —  the 
listeners  were  not  left  in  doubt  as  to  the 
appearances  recorded,  for  Lady  Waterlow 
was  ready  with  the  vivid  words  that  tersely 
emphasised  what  was  salient  and  charac- 
teristic, and  stimulated  the  imagination  to 
fill  up  the  picture. 

OOOO 

COLLEGE  OF  TEACHERS  OF  THE 
BLIND     1917  EXAMINATION. 

CANDIDATES  are  requested  to  note  that  the 
place  of  the  above  Examination  (pre- 
viously notified  as  The  School  for  the 
Blind,  Bristol)  may  be  altered.  As  there  are 
already  several  candidates  from  the  East 
Coast,  the  holding  of  the  Examination  at 
Bristol  will  necessitate  a  very  troublesome 
cross-country  journey  for  them,  and  the 
Committee  have  decided  to  wait  until  all 
applications  from  candidates  have  been 
received  before  finally  fixing  a  place  for 
the  Examination  which  will  better  suit  the 
convenience  of  all  concerned. 

Applications  for  examination  must  be 
received  by  the  Hon.  Registrar  not  later 
than  the  25th  March,  1917,  and  as  soon  as 
possible  after  that  date  a  further  announce- 
ment will  be  made. 

OOOO 

BLINDED  FOR   YOU. 

The  following  is  the  last  available  list 
as  regards  the  men  who  are  in  or  have 
passed  through  St.  Dunstan's  Hostel  : 

Number  of  men  at  St.  Dunstan's  or 

Torquay  and  Brighton    ...  ...       258 

Number  of  men  left  and  set  up  ...        120 

Men  left,  incapable  of  training  owing 

to  wounds,  &c.       ...  ...  ...  30 

Men  in  hospital  waiting  admission  to 

St.  Dunstan's  ...  ...  ...        125 


533 


OOOO 


Q 


The  Editor  would  be  glad  to  receive 
reports  and  news  items  from  heads  of 
Institutions  and  others  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  the  Blind.  All  communica- 
tions for  insertion  in  the  next  month's 
issue  should  be  received  before  the 
16th  of  the  month  previous.  Address 
contributions  The  Editor,  The  Beacon, 
The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W. 
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The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  have  For  Sale  a 
number  of  Goat  Skin  Rugs  made  by  a  blind  man. 
They  are  beautifully  made  and  are  in  a  variety  of 
patterns,  each  measuring  69  in.  by  36  in.,  the  price 
being  Grev  Rugs,  lis.  ;  and  Black  Rugs  lis.  6d. 
each. 
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YOU  can  give  no  better  present  to  your  blind  friend 
than  a  year's  subscription  to  the  "  BRAILLE  WEEKLY 
EDITION  OF  THE  DAILY  MAIL''  and  "PROGRESS.'' 


This    will    only    cost    you    12s.    6d.    and    will    give    your 
friend   a  great  joy  in  his    life.  ::  ::  ::  :: 
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nT  is  our  first  pleasant  duty  this 
month  to  thank  all  those  who 
have  written  to  congratulate  us 
on  the  first  number  of  The  Beacon. 
At  the  same  time  we  do  not  wish 
to  appear  in  any  way  inflated  by 
the  expressions  of  approval  meted 
out  to  our  endeavours,  as  we  are 
fully  aware  of  our  shortcomings. 
We  are  making  it  our  aim  that 
each  number  shall  be  better  than 
the  preceding  one,  and  in  that  way  establish 
a  paper  that  may  be  a  real  power  in  the 
world  of  the  sighted,  so  that  they  may  never 
be  allowed  to  forget  that  their  simple  duty 
is  to  do  all  they  can  to  lighten  the  lives 
of  those  condemned  to  live  in  perpetual 
darkness. 

Those  of  us  whose  daily  task  it  is  to 
work  with  and  for  the  blind  are  continually 
finding  ourselves  in  a  fresh  state  of  amaze- 
ment and  admiration  that  those  who  have 
lost  what  is  assuredly  the  greatest  of  all 
gifts,  sight,  go  about  their  daily  work  and 
I  avocations  with  such  uncomplaining  cheer- 
fulness and  bravery.  Not  being  blind  our- 
selves we  cannot  easily  realise  that  the 
compensations  for  sightlessness  are,  when 
all  is  said  and  done,  manifold  and  varied  ; 
that  it  is  up  to  us  not  to  emphasise  this 
tremendous  handicap,  but  to  do  everything 
possible  to  reduce  it  by  purely  normal 
methods.  We  must  help  the  blind  to  help 
themselves,  not  become  passive  spectators 
who  are  ready  enough  to  give  what  we  can 


in  an  unintelligent,  pitying  spirit,  but  be 
sympathisers  in  as  practical  and  as  normal 
a  way  as  possible. 

In  accordance  with  the  programme  we 
have  drawn  up  for  the  continuance  of  The 
Beacon,  we  propose  each  month  to  dip  into 
our  case-books,  to  put  before  our  readers  in 
concrete  form  certain  of  the  problems  our 
organisers  and  workers  are  confronted  with, 
and  thereby  to  enlist  your  sympathy  in  the 
most  practical  way  possible. 

Let  us  then  tell  the  story  of  Mr.  K. 
perhaps  as  sad  a  one  as  has  ever  come  under 
our  notice. 

Mr.  K.  is  a  man  who  lost  his  sight  some 
years  ago  through  locomotor  ataxy,  which 
had  the  effect  of  paralysing  his  limbs,  so 
that  he  became  dependent  on  his  wife  for 
every  attention.  His  malady  made  it  im- 
possible for  anyone  to  teach  him  to  read. 
The  Home  Teacher  who  visited  him  in  the 
first  place  reported  on  the  case,  adding  the 
information  that  he  rented  the  farmhouse  in 
which  he  was  living,  and  was  not  in  any 
way  connected  with  the  doings  of  the  farm. 

One  of  our  lady  organisers  was  sent  to 
report  further  on  the  case.  Here  is  her 
report  verbatim  ; 

11  Mr.  K.  is  totally  blind  and  suffering 
from  locomotor  ataxy  in  its  acutest  form. 
He  is  quite  incapable  of  helping  himself. 
The  brain,  however,  is  still  active,  and  he 
passes  his  time  thinking  of  the  old  days 
and  wondering  how  long  the  present 
condition  of  things  is  going  to  last.  He 
is  now  45  years  of  age.  Previous  to  his 
affliction  he  was  a  reporter  in  the  House 
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of  Commons.  He  married  at  the  age 
of  29,  and  took  a  small  house  in  the  south 
west  of  London,  furnishing  it  well.  Seven 
months  after  marriage  the  signs  of  the 
disease  showed  themselves.  In  1906  they 
removed  into  the  country,  saving  their 
household  goods  as  far  as  possible  with 
the  hope  that  the  fresh  air  and  quiet  life 
would  save  his  eyesight.  Their  existence 
became  monotonous  and  isolated.  There 
is  no  parade  of  their  poverty  and  no 
complaint  made  of  the  hardness  of  their 
lot.  Mr.  K.  is  now  practically  bed-ridden. 
Mrs.  K.  suffers  acutely  from  rheumatic 
gout,  and  their  total  income  is  16s.  per 
week.  Occasionally  they  are  visited  by 
the  clergyman  or  the  doctor,  but  the 
advent  of  a  visitor  from  London  is  a 
red-letter  day  in  their  dull  existence." 

We  now  give  an  extract  from  a  letter 
received  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  K.  upon  receiv- 
ing material  assistance  from  The  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  : 

"Will  you  please  accept  the  sincere 
thanks  of  my  husband  and  myself  for  the 
trouble  and  great  kindness  you  have 
shown  towards  us.  I  feel  somewhat  at  a 
loss  how  to  express  myself  in  adequate 
terms,  but  I  do  ask  you  to  believe  we  are 
deeply  grateful.  Will  you  please  convey 
our  thanks  to  those  to  whom  they  are 
also  due. 

1 '  I  find  I  cannot  get  the  coal  delivered 
for  several  days,  but  immediately  I  receive 
it  the  receipted  bill  shall  be  sent  to  you. 
My  husband  has  been    better  since  you 

visited   here My    husband  thanks 

you  very  much  for  the  tablets.  I  am 
glad  to  say  he  is  much  better,  and  was 
able  to  get  up  for  a  short  time  yesterday. — ■ 
Hoping  you  are  well,  yours  faithfully 
(Signed)     M.  K." 

Here,  then,  is  a  story  told  in  simple 
words,  and  without  any  embellishments, 
and,  indeed,  none  are  necessary.  We  feel 
convinced  that  no  one  can  read  it  unmoved. 
And,  alas,  the  case  is  just  one  taken  from 
hundreds  with  which  The  National  Institute 
has  to  deal,  cases  which  cry  aloud  for 
immediate  relief.  We  want  to  make  it  your 
privilege  to  aid  us  in  bringing  light  into  the 
darkness  of  such  pitiful  tragedies  as  the  case 
of  Mr.  K. 

oooo 

THERE  is  no  better  gift  for  your  blind 
friend  than  a  year's  subscription  to  Progress 
and  the  Braille  Daily  Mail. 
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AT  the  suggestion  of  Captain  Owen,  who 
was  blinded  in  this  war,  Sir  Arthur 
Pearson  recently  approached  the 
General  Managers  of  several  of  the  largest 
Railway  Companies  with  a  view  to  obtaining 
from  them  the  valuable  concession  that 
escorts  of  blind  people  travelling  on  their 
lines  should  be  exempt  from  the  necessity 
to  pay  for  platform  tickets.  Sir  Arthur  has 
received  most  kind  and  courteous  replies  from 
these  Managers,  acceding  to  his  request,  and 
the  escorts  of  blind  people  need  not,  in  the 
future,  buy  platform  tickets  on  the  stations 
served  by  the  following  Railway  Companies  : 
London  &  South  Western  Railway,  Great 
Eastern  Railway,  Great  Central  Railway, 
London  Brighton  and  South  Coast  Railway, 
and  South  Eastern  and  Chatham  Railway. 
This  concession  will  be  of  the  utmost  value 
to  those  members  of  the  blind  community 
who  frequently  travel,  and  to  whom  the 
ever-recurring  tax  of  the  platform  ticket  has 
been  a  burden. 

Commenting  on  the  above,  the  Evening 
Standard  of  January  6th  says  : 

"  The  escorts  of  blind  people  travel- 
ling by  railway  need  no  longer  pay  for 
platform  tickets.  A  simple  and  most 
desirable  concession  !  I  am  glad  to  hear 
that  Sir  Arthur  Pearson  has  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  securing  it  from  some  half-dozen 
lines.  He  approached  managers  at  the 
suggestion  of  Captain  Owen,  who  was 
blinded  in  the  war,  and  received  kind  and 
courteous  replies.  But  apparently  the 
privilege  is  not  universal.  It  should  be  so. 
Every  railway  company  in  the  country 
ought  to  give  consideration  to  the  blind 
and  their  necessary  escort,  as  a  matter  of 
course." 

OOOO 

BEING  told  to  write  a  brief  essay  on 
"The  Mule,"  Ralph  returned  to  his  teacher 
the  following  effort  : — 

' '  The  mewl  is  a  hardier  bird  than  the 
guse  or  the  turkie.  It  has  two  legs  to  walk 
with,  two  more  to  kick  with,  and  wears  its 
wings  on  the  side  of  its  head.  It  is  stub- 
bornly backward  about  coming  forward." 
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THE    BARCLAY    WORKSHOP. 

Half  an  hour  with  the  Blind  Weavers. 
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THE  Edgware  Road  is  long,  but  it  leads 
somewhere.      It    led   me    to   No.    233, 
where  women  weave  and  knit  in  order 
to  earn  their  daily  bread. 

Was  it  not  Ruskin  who  said  that  "  every 
youth,  from  the  king's  son  downwards, 
should  learn  to  do  something  finely  and 
thoroughly  with  his  hands  ?  "  What 
applies  to  the  youth  applies  to  the  maid. 
But  to  labour 
with  the 
hands,  to  exe- 
cute beautiful 
arts  and 
crafts,  is  easy 
to  the  person 
in  possession 
of  every  sense. 
Not  so  to  the 
blind.  They 
come  to  per- 
fection of  out- 
put through  a 
heavy  handi- 
cap ;  but  they 
reach  it, 
nevertheless. 

I  n  t  h  e 
Barclay 
Work  shop 
the  weavers 
are  blind 
women,  but  it 
seems  hard  to 


Three  Barclay  Workers 


credit  that  fact  when  you  look  at  the  materials 
shown  you  in  the  showroom  on  the  first  floor. 
There  are  tweeds,  serges  and  linens  that 
defy  competition  ;  household  cloths,  towels 
and  bath  mats  that  leave  nothing  to  be 
desired  but  the  buying  of  them  ;  socks  for 
"  Tommy  "  and  "  Jack  "  by  the  score.  And 
in  the  store  cupboards  there  are  beautiful 
overalls  whose  possession  would  give  joy  to 
artist  or  war-worker.  These  overalls  give 
some  idea  of  what  the  Lustrine,  linen  and 
cotton  materials,  look  like  when  made  up. 
In  spite  of  the  shortage  of  good  dyes  I  saw 
most  lovely  colourings  in  the  Barclay 
Workshop.     There  were  bordered  materials, 


too,  which  made  one  wonder.  How  could 
a  blind  girl  not  only  weave  but  also  work 
into  her  handiwork  such  intricate  designs  ? 

It  is  indeed  marvellous  what  can  be 
taught  the  blind.  We  look  upon  sight  as 
the  most  precious  of  our  five  senses  ;  yet 
seeing  the  sightless  at  work  makes  us 
wonder.  What  they  accomplish  minus  that 
most  valuable  sense  forms  an  object  lesson 

to  the  lazy. 

I  n  t  h  e 
room  above 
the  showroom 
I  saw  the  blind 
weavers  at 
work.  The 
looms  throb- 
b  e  d  ;  the 
shuttles  fie  w 
back  wards 
and  forwards  ; 
hands,  feet 
and  brains  of 
the  workers, 
were  busy 
Again  the 
big  truth  was 
driven  home 
that  happi- 
ness comes 
through 
labour. 

There 
were  eighteen 
girls  bent  on  different  tasks,  and  there 
was  a  busy  contentment  everywhere. 
Every  girl  was  either  blind  or  nearly 
blind,  yet  she  had  the  satisfaction  of  being 
self-supporting. 

In  one  corner  the  knitters  clicked  their 
machines  —  turning  out  khaki  socks  for 
Tommy  and  navy  blue  ones  for  Jack.  The 
mystery  of  "turning  the  heel  "  by  machinery 
was  more  than  I  could  fathom,  but  how  the 
red  and  blue  squares  got  into  the  glass- 
cloths  was  explainable.  So  many  white 
threads  in  the  warp,  then  a  red  one,  again 
so  many  white  and  a  repetition  of  the  red. 
And  the  same  with  the  shuttle  that  held  the 
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woof,   and  \o  !  beneath  the   weaver's  hands 
the  pattern  grew. 

One  girl  was  weaving  cream  serge, 
another  was  busy  on  a  length  of  hopsack, 
and  another 
wove  linen  for 
my  lady's 
store  cup- 
board. There 
were  warping 
mills  and  wait- 
in  g  bobbins, 
and  every- 
where busy 
fingers  and 
contented 
hearts,  for 
labour  brings 
contentment, 
especially  t  o 
the  blind 
Try  to  imagine 
the  long  day 
with  idle 
hands,  and 
you  will  begin 
to  understand 
that  work  is 
salvation  to 


Blind  Women  Weavers. 


as  well  as  others.  It  has  meant  an  increase  in 
the  cost  of  the  finished  goods,  too,  and 
some  people  -  finding  thosegoods  a  trifle  more 
expensive  than  power  machine  work,  elabor- 
ately dressed 
—  have  been 
inclined  to 
forget  that 
they  are  hand- 
woven. 

Hand- 
spun  !  Home- 
spun !  There 
is  magic  i  n 
those  words 
to  the  true 
housewife  and 
lover  of  good 
raiment  that 
will  stand  the 
weather  and 
the  years.  It 
is  worth  while 
paying  the 
trifle  more  for 
the  material 
that  will  last 
three  times  as 


those  who  have  lost  their  sight. 

These  girls  are  sent  to  the  Barclay 
Workshop  from  the  Barclay  Home  at 
Brighton.  Not  all  remain  at  233,  Edgware 
Road,  for  Cupid  sometimes  uses  the  blind 
girl  as  his  target  and  she  marries  ;  some- 
times, again,  the  Great  Reaper  comes  with 
his  scythe.  But  there  are  many  girls  who 
might  come  to  the  workshop  and  find  con- 
tentment at  the  looms  if  it  were  possible  to 
extend  it. 

Everybody  knows  what  that  means.  But 
it  is  your  patronage  rather  than  your  charity 
which  the  blind  weavers  want.  Orders, 
and  yet  more  orders,  are  what  they  crave 
from  the  seeing. 

If  the  workshop  should  shut  its  doors 
these  girls  would  be  thrown  out  of  work. 
It  would  not  be  possible  for  them  to  enter 
any  one  of  the  numerous  callings  now  open 
to  women  owing  to  their  severe  handicap, 
but  it  is  hoped  that  the  work  may  go  on  and 
that  the  girls  may  be  kept  busy. 

The  past  year  has  been  a  good  one  as 
far  as  patronage  goes,  but  the  large  increase 
in  the  cost  of  yarns,  the  difficulty  of  getting 
dyes,  and  the  scarcity  of  labour  in  the  dye 
works,  has  affected  the  blind  girls'  workshop 


71  long. 

Woollen  goods  are  leaping  up  in  price, 
and  self-coloured  casement  cloths,  ginghams, 
zephyrs  and  such  goods  are  following  suit. 
Government  contracts,  spinning  difficulties, 
the  rise  in  the  cost  of  labour  and  its  scarcity 
owing  to  the  combing  out  of  the  men,  partly 
explain  the  rise,  but  the  dye  difficulty  has 
been  the  greatest.  What  cost  £10  in  pre- 
war days  now  fetches  £100  or  £150 — - 
according  to  colour.  Then,  too,  we  have  to 
remember  that  we  have  been  beseiged  by 
foreign  buyers  since  the  outbreak  of  war. 
When  supply  cannot  cope  with  demand  we 
must  expect  high  prices. 

War  has  given  many  women  their  great 
chance  to  make  good,  but  the  blind  woman  is 
unable  to  take  her  tide  at  the  flood.  She  is 
handicapped  when  others  strike  out  for 
positions  carrying  high  wages.  She  cannot 
be  a  war-worker  in  the  sense  of  doing 
personal  work  on  her  own  initiative,  but 
you  may  help  her  by  giving  her  your 
orders. 

When  next  you  order  towels  for  the 
hospitals,  or  dusters  for  the  rest  huts  and 
canteens,  remember  that  she  can  weave 
them  for  you.  When  next  you  want  to  send 
your  men  ' '  out  there  ' '  a  parcel  of  socks  buy 
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from  the  Barclay  Workshop,  and  so  help 
the  blind  knitters  to  feel  that  they  are 
"  doing  their  bit." 

There  were  5,769  pairs  of  socks  and  382 
pairs  of  stockings  made  by  the  blind  girls 
in  1916  ;  let  there  be  more  in  1917  by  your 
patronage,  and  so  enable  more  girls  from  the 
training  home  to  become  self-supporting. 

Do  you  employ  your  fingers  on  Church 
embroidery  ?  Then  the  Lustrine  that  the 
blind  workers  turn  out  will  charm  you.  Do 
you  want  new  curtains  and  covers  this 
Spring  ?  Remember  the  blind  weavers. 
Do  you  need  a  new  costume  that  will  stand 
wear  ?  Remember,  again,  the  beautiful 
hand-woven  tweeds  and  serges  of  the 
Barclay  Workshop,  and  pay  a  visit  to  233, 
Edgware  Road,  before  you  make  your 
choice. 

But  hurry  up,  if  you  really  need  woollen 
goods,  for  as  things  are  rising  at  the  present 
moment  it  looks  as  if  they  will  be  unobtain- 
able   after    a    time.     Give    the    blind    your 


orders,  and  let  them  execute  them  for  you 
to  be  ready  for  the  time  when  your  need 
cannot  be  met  through  ordinary  channels. 
You  are  keeping  no  man  employed  who  is 
wanted  for  the  battlefields  when  you  give 
your  orders,  neither  are  you  robbing  the 
shell  shop  of  its  workers.  These  blind 
weavers  have  but  the  one  trade,  and  they 
can  carry  on  in  that  trade  so  long  as  orders 
come  in.     Won't  you  help  them  ? 

It  is  eleven  years  since  the  workshop 
opened,  and  many  women  have  had  cause 
to  bless  the  name  of  the  donor  of  the  first 
£200  with  which  it  was  started.  But  for 
Mr.  Zachary  Merton's  generosity  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  the  looms  would  ever  have  been  set 
up.  But  to-day  the  workshop  forms  a  busy 
and  happy  centre  for  the  blind  women  who 
would  otherwise  have  to  rely  upon  charity, 
and  their  happiest  days  are  those  when  big 
orders  arrive  to  keep  them  busy. 

Joan  Kennedy. 
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THE    EYES    OF    OUR    CHILDREN.  § 
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(By  N.  Bishop  Harman.     Is.  net.     Methuen). 


OW  Leah  was  tender  eyed. 

There  is  something  pathetic 
in  that  sentence.  One  pictures 
the  bright  eyes  of  Rachel  set  in 
her  Eastern  loveliness,  and  Leah 
gets  our  sympathy.  Sore  eyes 
are  the  most  fatal  blot  in  an  other- 
wise beautiful  face,  and  Leah 
would  suffer  through  possessing 
them. 

A  totally  blind  eye  may  retain 
its  beauty  to  a  certain  extent,  but  a  diseased 
eye  can  never  be  beautiful.  Disease  leads 
to  blindness  in  the  end — that  is  why  any 
form  of  eye  trouble  should  be  taken  in  time. 
Prevention  is  always  better  than  cure,  and 
in  eye  diseases  neglect  is  nearly  always 
fatal. 

The  little  book  that  lies  before  us  is 
written  with  a  purpose,  and  should  reach 
the  hands  of  all  parents  and  teachers  who 
have  child  welfare  at  heart.  The  sight  of 
the  child  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  and 
the  smallest  eye  trouble  demands  instant 
attention.  How  to  recognise  common  de- 
fects, and  how  to  safeguard  the  use  of  the 
eye,  are  points  which  repay  study. 


There  is  the  boy  who  will  not  join  in 
games,  the  other  boy  who  hates  lessons,  and 
the  girl  whose  shoulders  grow  round  and 
who  complains  of  headaches. 

Such  things  are  not  normal,  and  may 
often  be  traced  to  eye  trouble. 

The  lad  who  will  not  join  in  the  games 
of  his  comrades  is  probably  shortsighted, 
and  finds  this  defect  a  trouble  when  he 
plays  with  clear-sighted  lads.  His  pleasure 
in  play  goes  when  he  no  longer  possesses 
the  power  that  should  be  his.  Frequently 
he  becomes  a  bookworm,  and  is  called 
"  namby  pamby "  by  those  who  do  not 
understand.  The  boy  who  hates  lessons 
may  possibly  have  a  difficulty  in  seeing 
objects  at  close  range,  and  so  lessons  become 
a  bore  and  a  weariness  to  him.  Eye  strain 
should  be  suspected  whenever  a  child  com- 
plains of  headaches  after  study,  and  stooping 
shoulders  should  always  be  investigated. 

What  we  do  not  always  realise  is  that 
the  eye  of  the  child  is  immature.  It  is 
growing  when  that  child  commences  lessons, 
and  must  be  treated  with  the  care  that  is 
demanded  by  immaturity.  Regular  inspec- 
tion is  absolutely  necessary. 
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When  a  baby  is  born  even  the  most 
ignorant  of  mothers  will  take  care  of  the 
little  thing's  eyes,  shield  them  from  too 
strong  a  light  and  forbid  the  other  young- 
sters to  look  at  baby  over  the  top  of  the 
cradle,  And  do  we  not  know,  too,  that 
the  colour  of  the  child's  eye  will  change 
from  the  slaty-blue  of  birth  to  whatever  may 
be  the  colour  designed  for  it  by  nature  ? 
There  are  no  tears  in  the  eyes  of  a  newly- 
born  infant,  and  certainly  little  vision.  At 
the  least  sign  of  disease  in  the  infant's  eye 
we  take  precautions  at  once,  yet  the  growing 
child  is  often  neglected  to  its  future  suffering. 

Sore  eyes  form  a  very  common  trouble 
among  very  young  children,  especially 
among  neglected  mites.  This  common  eye 
trouble  goes  by  the  name  of  blepharitis,  and 
at  the  first  sign  of  bran-like  material  fixed 
on  the  lashes  suspicion  should  be  aroused. 
Pink  eyelids  after  much  reading,  and  even 
too  much  blinking,  are  other  signs.  An 
attack  of  measles  will  leave  some  children 
with  sore  eyes.  The  crusts  that  form  about 
the  lashes  are  excellent  breeding  grounds 
for  microbes,  and  the  disease  quickly 
spreads  if  not  checked,  leading  to  chronic 
blepharitis — a  condition  of  red,  raw,  lashless 
eyelids,  that  will  spoil  any  child's  chances 
in  life. 

Frequent  bathing  with  simple  bicarbonate 
of  soda  helps  towards  clearing  the  lids,  but 
an  expert  in  eye  matters  must  take  the 
trouble  in  hand. 

Pink  eye  may  spread  by  the  use  of  other 
people's  towels,  and  school  epidemics  of  this 
form  of  eye  trouble  may  often  be  traced  to 
the  cloak-room,  where  one  towel  does  for 
many.  A  healthy  eye  should  show  a  clean 
white  surface,  not  the  pinkness  of  disease.  As 
the  trouble  gets  worse  there  is  a  tendency  to 
hide  from  the  light,  and  a  mistake  may  easily 
be  made  of  bandaging  the  eye  and  so  keep 
the  discharge  within  the  eyelids.  Bandaging 
keeps  the  microbe  warm,  and  the  disease  is 
made  worse.  A  safer  rule  is  to  keep  on 
washing  the  eye. 

Suppose  a  child  is  taken  to  a  pantomime 
or  picture  show  and  comes  home  with  red 
and  tired  eyes.  There  is  something  wrong. 
Again,  a  worried  expression  on  a  child's 
face,  or  a  perpetual  frown,  may  indicate  eye 
strain,  or  even  excessive  blinking  and  watery 
eyes  may  well  arouse  suspicion.  Why  some 
eyes  grow  tired  at  particular  times  is  more 
than  can  be  explained  in  a  sentence,  but  we 


cannot   do    better  than    quote    the    author's 

own  words  : 

"  Light  enters  the  eye,  the  light  pro- 
duces nervous  sensations,  and  the  eyes 
get  tired  from  the  stimulation  ;  even  when 
they  are  perfect  eyes  they  are  liable  to 
fatigue.  Again,  the  eyes  are  a  very  sensi- 
tive part  of  the  body,  so  that  when  the 
body  is  tired  the  eyes  are  tired.  In  a 
very  real  sense  the  eyes  are  the  barometer 
of  the  body.  When  we  are  tired,  the 
eyes  are  likely  to  feel  yet  more  tired,  or 
we  find  that  they  get  more  easily  tired 
than  we  think  they  should." 

After  explaining  the  various  forms  of 
muscular  work  performed  by  the  eyes  we 
get  the  author's  views  on  pigment,  so 
necessary  to  sight  : 

"  When  light  enters  the  eye,  the  pig- 
ment or  '  visual  purple  '  is  bleached  ;  it 
undergoes  changes  just  as  the  chemicals 
in  a  photographic  plate.  Continued  ex- 
posure to  light  exhausts  the  visible  purple, 
but  during  sleep  the  pigment  is  restored. 
This  points  to  the  necessity  for  sleeping  in 
the  dark.  The  child's  night  nursery 
should  have  blinds  that  will  make  it  suffi- 
ciently dark  in  the  early  hours  of  the 
summer  mornings.  Louvre  shutters  will 
do  this  without  any  interference  with  free 
ventilation.  The  old  idea  that  it  was  bad 
to  sleep  in  the  rays  of  the  moon  had 
just  this  much  basis  of  fact  ;  exhausted 
travellers  sleeping  exposed  to  the  rays  of 
the  moon  had  their  eye  pigments  stimu- 
lated and  wasted  even  when  they  were 
asleep,  so  the  eyes  were  doubly  exhausted 
and  the  sight  injured." 

Very  interesting  facts  are  given  us 
regarding  "  squint,"  which  has  a  distinct 
connection  with  the  "evil  eye"  of  olden 
days,  on  the  value  of  correct  lighting  of 
schoolrooms  and  the  print  to  be  used  in 
reading  ;  even  the  style  of  penmanship 
adopted  in  a  school  may  affect  the  eyes 
of  the  scholars.  Finally,  with  a  chat  on 
colour-blindness,  the  little  book  comes  to  a 
close. 

There  is  much  in  it  to  "  give  one 
to  think."  No  doubt  many  a  child  gets 
punished  for  errors  over  which  it  has  no 
control.  What  is  often  called  sin  may  be 
eye  trouble.  That  is  why  everyone  with 
child  welfare  at  heart  should  study  what  is 
certainly  a  very  fascinating  subject — the 
wonder  and  work  of  the  eye. 
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IT  was  Marcus  Aurelius  who  said,  "  That 
which  is  not  for  the  interest  of  the  whole 
swarm  is  not  for  the  interest  of  a  single 
bee."  This  sentiment  may  well  be  applied 
to  one  of  the  activities  recently  undertaken 
by  the  Council  of  The  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind. 

It  is  not  generally  known,  perhaps,  that 
more  than  200  persons  lose  their  sight  in 
industrial  occupations  annually.  This  figure 
is  a  very  moderate  estimate,  because  under 
the  Trade  Board  Acts  many  dangerous 
occupations  have  not  yet  been  scheduled  as 
such,  and  in  consequence  we  have  no  very 
reliable  returns. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  Progress  attention 
was  called  to  the  fact  that  another  society 
for  the  blind  is  approaching  the  Trade 
Unions  of  the  country  with  the  object  of 
securing  levies  for  their  central  fund. 

The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  has 
recently  appealed  to  these  Associations  for 
pecuniary  aid,  with  which  to  enable  us  to 
make  adequate  provision  for  those  industrial 
workers  who  are  losing  their  sight  whilst 
following  their  vocations.  Having  regard  to 
the  serious  misrepresentation  that  has  had 
to  be  encountered,  considerable  success  has 
been  attained,  and  we  are  happily  in  the 
position  to  provide  substantial  assistance  for 
many  such  cases. 

It  will  probably  be  of  interest  to  quote 
from  the  literature  that  is  published  in  con- 
nection with  this  scheme,  in  order  that  our 
readers  may  know  precisely  the  nature  of 
the  work  that  is  being  undertaken  and  the 
benefits  that  are  thus  being  conferred.  One 
feels,  however,  that  if  the  whole  problem 
could  be  dealt  with  along  similar  lines  what 
an  immense  boon  it  would  be  to  the  sightless 
community. 

"  The  objects  we  have  in  view  are  of  a 
two-fold  character  : 

"  (A)  To  make  adequate  provision  for 
all  persons  losing  their  sight  in  industrial 
occupations,  and  to  provide  facilities  for 


imparting    a    thorough    training     to     each 
individual  according  to  his  capacity. 

"  (B)  To  guarantee  maintenance,  not 
merely  to  the  individual  undergoing  in- 
struction, but  also  for  those  who  otherwise 
would  be  dependent  upon  the  results  of 
his  industry,  until  such  time  as  he  is  once 
more  fitted  to  again  assume  his  former 
responsibilities." 

This  summarises  the  appeal  we  are  making 
to  the  societies,  and  we  are  pleased  to  be 
able  to  report  that  in  response  to  invitations 
assistance  is  being  given  either  in  the  form 
of  training  or  monetary  help,  or  both,  to 
members  of  the  following  Unions  :— 

Durham  Miners'  Association. 
South  Wales  Miners'  Federation. 
Textile  Trades'  Federation. 
National  Union  of  Clerks. 
United  London  French  Polishers'  Society. 
Carpenters  and  Joiners'  Society. 
National  Sailors  and  Firemen's  Union. 
United  Order  of    General  Labourers  of 

London. 
Steel  Smelters'  Association. 
National  Union  of  Railwaymen,  &c. 

It  must  be  noted  that  these  cases  are  addi- 
tional to  the  450  persons  who  are  being 
assisted  by  the  Institute  each  week  from  the 
General  Relief  Fund. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  when  the 
scheme  of  Industrial  Insurance  is  more 
widely  known  the  Trades  Societies  of  the 
country  will  respond  more  readily  to  the 
invitation  that  is  being  extended  to  them, 
and  therefore  an  immense  sphere  of  use- 
fulness is  opened  to  the  Institute  along  the 
lines  indicated  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs. 

The  Associations  are  being  invited  to 
contribute  the  sum  of  one  shilling  per  annum 
per  member.  It  is  hoped  that  by  this  means 
a  capital  sum  will  be  raised,  such  as  will 
enable  us  to  make  liberal  provision  for  every 
case  with  which  we  are  called  upon  to  deal, 
and  the   immense  value  of  these  proposals 
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will  be  seen  to  greatest  advantage  when  the 
Institute  is  able  to  launch  its  tl  After-Care  " 
Scheme.  In  this  latter  connection  we  have 
received  an  interesting  communication  from 
Mr.  W.  Moss,  who  urges  the  imperative 
necessity  of  employment  being  provided  for 
a  large  number  of  sightless  persons  who 
could  with  advantage  be  occupied  in  their 
own  homes. 

At  the  moment  we  are  only  free  to  state 
that  this   subject   is   receiving    very    careful 


consideration  along  the  lines  suggested  by 
our  correspondent,  and  Mr.  Moss  and  those 
of  us  who  are  anxious  to  witness  practical 
developments  will  be  delighted  to  see  the 
ideas  taking  shape  in  the  near  future. 

Carlyle  very  well  expressed  our  view 
when  he  said,  "  Our  great  business  is,  not  to 
see  what  lies  dimly  at  a  distance,  but  to  do 
that  which  lies  clearly  to  hand." 


Ben  Purse. 


ia 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


[  We  reproduce  here  any  letters  of  general  interest  we  may  receive, 
whether  specifically  addressed  to  this  Magazine  or  not.  The  Editor 
disclaims     all     responsibility    for      the      views      of     correspondents.] 


UNIFORM      TYPE. 

DEAR  SIR, — In  the  November  issue  of 
Progress  appears  a  letter  from  ' '  A  Lover 
of  Braille,"  in  which  it  is  stated  that  I  would 
appear  to  be  in  favour  of  all  the  changes 
proposed  for  Braille  by  the  American 
Uniform  Type  Commission.  This  impres- 
sion is  erroneous,  as  my  statement  that 
Canadians  were  in  favour  of  adopting 
British  Braille  as  it  now  stands  sufficiently 
proves  ;  but  that  our  position  on  the 
question  of  compromise  may  be  placed 
beyond  all  doubt,  I  take  the  liberty  of  now 
stating  definitely  just  what  concessions  we 
think  should  entitle  our  American  cousins 
to  give  their  adhesion  to  the  parent  system. 
I  may  state  further  that  these  suggested 
concessions  are  now  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Latimer,  Secretary  of  the  Uniform  Type 
Commission. 

The  Americans  seem  to  take  as  a  basis 
of  reform  the  ordinary  letter-press  usage. 
I  have  always  taken  the  ground  that  such 
contention  was  fruitless,  since  any  attempt 
to  act  according  to  it  necessarily  would 
result  in  a  system  inconsistent,  illogical  and 
absurd.  The  American  proposals  show 
this  most  clearly,  for  they  suggest  the  so- 
called  correction  of  some  departures  from 
letter-press  use,  while  leaving  others  un- 
mentioned.  I  have  always  maintained  that 
Braille  was  a  method  devised  for  the  use  of 
the  blind,  that  in  many  respects  it  could  not 


possibly  be  made  to  conform  to  letter-press, 
and  that  the  attempt  should  always  be 
made  to  evolve  the  system  along  the  lines 
consistent  with  itself  rather  than  making  it 
an  illogical  hybrid,  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other. 

From  this  general  statement  of  position 
I  proceeded  to  offer  a  number  of  definite 
suggestions,  which  I  restate  here  in  order 
that  they  may  serve  to  indicate  the  length  to 
which  Canadians  think  British  Braillers 
should  go  in  the  direction  of  compromise. 

1.  I  am  thoroughly  in  favour  of  the  use 
of  the  sign  of  capital  for  the  reason  that  its 
omission  where  it  should  appear  constitutes 
a  real  mistake  in  spelling  and  not  a  mere 
optional  departure  from  the  use  and  custom 
of  printers.  I  am  told  by  many  Braillists 
(not  a  few  of  whom  were  educated  in 
Britain)  that  the  uniform  omission  of  the 
capital  in  Braille  very  frequently  results  in 
uncertainty  and  error  when  the  ordinary 
typewriter  is  used.  This  doubt  could  be 
largely  removed  by  the  consistent  and 
correct  use  of  the  sign  of  capital  in  Braille. 

2.  I  strongly  recommend  the  abolition  of 
the  initial  syllabic  use  of  middle  and  lower  c, 
and  of  lower  d,  and  the  abandonment  of  the 
doubling  force  of  medial  c,  f,  d,  g,  and  b. 
The  difference  of  reading-level  and  the 
chance  omission  of  a  dot  (often  occurring 
even  in  the  most  carefully  prepared  texts) 
frequently   result   in   confusion  and  appre- 
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liable  loss  of  time,  while  the  space  saved  by 
the  use  of  these  characters  is  really  a 
negligible  quantity  when  the  contents  of  a 
whole  volume  are  taken  into  consideration. 

3.  I  should  restrict  the  indiscriminate 
use  of  word-signs  as  parts  of  larger  words. 
Such  characters  should  be  used,  in  com- 
pounds, where  the  root  meaning  is  still 
apparent  and  where  no  difficulty  is  ex- 
perienced in  detecting  it.  It  is,  in  my 
opinion,  no  justification  that  such  signs  stand 
for  certain  combinations  of  letters,  for  their 
original  use  is  to  indicate  such  combinations 
when  they  have  an  independent  meaning. 
When,  therefore,  I  find  the  sign  for 
"mother"  appearing  in  "smother,"  for 
"here"  in  "sphere,"  "heresy,"  and  the 
like,  for  "part"  in  "Spartan,"  etc.,  etc., 
the  result  is  the  equivalent  of  a  mental 
shock.  In  such  examples  Braille  departs 
from  its  own  consistency  and  becomes  merely 
a  space-saving  medium  devoid  of  logic  and 
affording  real  ground  for  complaint. 

4.  I  am  most  strongly  opposed  to  the 
American  proposal  to  abolish  the  list  of 
seventeen  signs  shown  in  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Uniform  Type  Commission, 
except  where  the  use  of  a  few  of  them 
violate  the  radical  principle  stated  in 
paragraph  3  above.  These  signs  are  among 
the  most  useful  and  least  objectionable  in 
Braille,  and  I  should  insist  upon  their 
retention. 

5.  The  suggested  alterations  of  marks  of 
punctuation  are  unnecessary,  and  would 
result  in  inconsistency  due  to  the  impos- 
sibility of  making  Braille  conform  strictly 
(or  even  in  any  large  measure)  to  letter- 
press usage.  What  difference  does  it  make 
whether  the  Braille  apostrophe  stands  at 
the  bottom  and  the  ink  sign  at  the  top  ? 
What  real  end  is  served  by  interchanging 
the  present  mark  of  interrogation  and  the 
close  of  quotation  ?  When  the  typewriter 
is  skilfully  used  these  signs  appear  in  their 
proper  positions,  while  blind  persons  who 
use  a  pen  or  pencil  for  occasional  use  are 
never  in  doubt  as  to  the  correct  use  of  such 
marks  as  is  the  undoubted  fact  where 
capitals  are  in  question. 

6.  I  am  equally  opposed  to  the  abolition 
of  such  signs  as  those  for  "  ed,"  "  er,"  etc. 
The  principle  of  word-division  differs  (or 
rather  oscillates)  so  frequently  in  ordinary 
printing  that  the  objection  of  the  Americans 
to  the  use  of  such  contractions  on  the  score 
of  syllabification  is  untenable.     Those  blind 


writers  of  the  requisite  education  will  divide 
words  correctly  according  to  one  or  the 
other  customary  method,  while  all  rules  are 
useless  to  those  who  are  unacquainted  with 
such  usage. 

The  above  are,  in  the  main,  the  conces- 
sions Canadians  think  the  Americans  are 
entitled  to  in  the  interest  of  uniformity  of 
type  throughout  the  English  -  speaking 
world.  They  will  show  conclusively  that  I 
am  not  in  favour  of  all  the  changes  pro- 
posed by  the  Uniform  Type  Commission  of 
America,  which,  if  they  were  allowed,  would 
virtually  destroy  revised  Braille  and  reduce 
the  system  to  the  uncontracted  state  of 
Grade  I. 

Thanking  you  for  this  opportunity  of 
making  my  position  clear  on  the  Type 
Question,  I  am,  faithfully  yours,  S.  C. 
SWIFT,   Secretary-General. 

OOOO 

COLLEGE    OF    TEACHERS 
OF  THE   BLIND. 

THE  annual  meeting  of  the  College  of 
Teachers  of  the  Blind  will  be  held  at  the 
offices  of  Gardners  Trust  for  the  Blind, 
53,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  London, 
S.W.,  on  Saturday,  March  10th,  1917,  at  2.30 
p.m.  Mr.  Henry  J.  Wilson,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Council,  will  preside.  All  interested 
in  the  education  of  the  blind  are  cordially 
invited  to  attend.  No  tickets  of  admission 
are  necessary. 

OOOO 

A  LITTLE  boy  was  reading  in  his  Scottish 
history  an  account  of  the  battle  of  Bannock - 
burn.     He  read  as  follows  : 

"  And  when  the  English  saw  the  new 
army  on  the  hill  behind,  their  spirits  became 
damped." 

The  teacher  asked  the  boy  what  was 
meant  by  "damping  their  spirits." 

The  boy,  not  comprehending  the  mean- 
ing, simply  answered  : 

"  Pittin'  water  in  their  whusky." 

OOOO 

WE  beg  to  offer  our  congratulations  to 
Captain  Vincent  Washington  Hobson  Ranger, 
2  1st  Oxford  and  Bucks  L.I.,  son  of  Dr.  A. 
W.  G.  Ranger,  Chairman,  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  for  having  been  given  the 
Military  Cross  for  bravery  in  the  field. 
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We  intend  to  devote  an  article  in  each  number 
of  "  The  Beacon  "  for  a  monthly  book  chat.  If 
you  have  a  blind  friend  you  can  make  him  no  better 
present  than  a  book.  And  if  we  can  guide  you 
in    your  choice    our    object    will    have    been    attained. 


"  The  function  of  education  is  to  foster 
growth.  The  end  which  the  teacher 
should  set  before  himself  is  the  develop- 
ment of  the  latent  powers  of  his  pupils, 
the  unfolding  of  their  latent  life." 

The  above  passage  is  taken  from  Mr. 
Edmond  Holmes's  book,  "  What  Is,  and 
What  Might  Be,"  and  puts  in  a  nutshell  the 
ideal  that  all  sincere  teachers  must  aim  for. 
Educational  methods  are  changing.  The 
old  dry-as-dust  theories  are  being  discarded, 
and  it  is  now  a  truism  that  unless  you 
interest  your  pupils  you  will  not  educate 
them. 

Here  is  a  story  to  illustrate  the  fallacy  of 
the  mere  mechanical  method  of  tuition.  A 
child  was  being  taught  geography.  Her 
teacher  said  :  "  Remember  this  :  Cambodia 
is  not  as  big  as  Siam."  When  the  child 
was  asked  what  she  knew  about  Cambodia 
she  answered  at  once  :  "  Cambodia  is  not 
as  big  as  our  teacher."  Comment  is  need- 
less !  So  much  for  the  value  of  trying  to 
instil  useless  facts  in  the  child  mind. 

The  same  rules  hold  good  for  the  teach- 
ing of  the  sightless.  It  is  with  the  utmost 
care  that  those  responsible  for  the  selection 
of  educational  works  in  Braille  perform 
their  duty,  as  a  glance  at  the  catalogue 
issued  as  a  supplement  to  the  Beacon  will 
amply  demonstrate. 

And  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  by 
education  we  do  not  merely  include  text 
books  for  the  various  subjects,  mathematics, 
geography,  history  and  the  like.  Admiral 
Jellicoe's  account  of  the  Jutland  Battle,  Sir 
Douglas  Haig's  report  of  the  Somme  Conflict 
have  both  been  issued  as  large  interpointed 
pamphlets,  and  within  a  very  short  time  of 
their  appearance  in  sighted  print.  These 
are  to  be  obtained  at  the  modest  price  of 
sixpence  each,  and  must  not  be  regarded  as 
mere  ephemeral  publications,   for  both  will 


pass    into    the  future   history  of    the   Great 
War. 

A  small  character  English-French  dic- 
tionary, at  2s.  6d.,  is  antitKer  recent  publica- 
tion which  supplies  a  long-felt  want.  The 
12th  chapter  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel  has 
also  been  issued  in  French,  pocket  size,  at 
4d.,  and  other  French  works  are  in  course 
of  preparation. 

Increasing  attention  is  being  paid  to 
maps  and  diagrams.  We  have  no  space  at 
our  disposal  this  month  to  go  further  into 
this  very  important  side  of  our  educational 
work,  which  must  be  reserved  for  a  later 
issue. 

Next  month  we  propose  to  deal  exclu- 
sively with  books  and  papers  in  Moon  Type, 
for  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Moon 
System  is  an  extensive  one,  and  appeals 
largely  to  those  who,  having  lost  their  sight 
late  in  life,  require  an  easier  method  of 
reading  in  embossed  type  than  is  offered  by 
Braille. 

OOOO 

SCENE  :  Concert  in  a  village  schoolroom 
in  a  mining  district  in  the  North.  Three 
ladies  came  on  the  platform  to  sing  a  trio 
towards  the  end  of  a  very  long  programme, 
for  the  conclusion  of  which  two  miners  in 
the  audience  were  waiting. 

First  Miner  :  "  Bill,  I  canna  stand  this 
no  longer  ;  come  and  have  some  beer." 

Second  Miner  (intelligently)  :  "  Hold  on 
a  bit,  Jim.  They're  hurrying  up  ;  they're  a 
putting  on  the  songs  three  at  a  time." 

OOOO 

JONES  (laden  with  the  purchases  of  his 
wife,  who  has  wandered  into  another  depart- 
ment) )  I  have — er — er — lost  my  wife. 

Shopwalker  :  Yes,  sir.  Mourning  de- 
partment— third  floor. 
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MUSIC   AND   THE   CHILD. 


HOW  TO  MEMORISE 
FROM    BRAILUE. 


THE  cultivation  of  the  ear  and  the 
memory  in  the  musical  education  of 
children  are  now  receiving  so  much 
more  attention  than  in  the  past  that  it 
becomes  highly  desirable  that  they  should 
receive  proportionately  still  greater  attention 
in  the  training  of  musically  inclined  blind 
children.  In  both  these  directions  the  blind 
should  excel,  and  in  many  institutions 
and  schools  they  could  be  relied  upon  to 
hold  their  own  in  dealing  with  ear  tests,  but 
judging  from  such  work  as  that  which  Dr. 
Yorke  Trotter,  the  Principal  of  the  Incor- 
porated London  Academy  of  Music,  is  doing, 
it  is  probable  that  they  would  appear  to 
considerable  disadvantage  in  memory  tests, 
especially  in  the  way  of  rapid  memorising. 
In  the  two  Demonstrations  of  his  Rhythmic 
Method  of  Musical  Training,  given  at  the 
Armitage  Hall  of  The  National  Institute  in 
May  and  December  of  last  year,  Dr.  Trotter 
not  only  showed  what  excellent  results  could 
be  obtained  by  the  systematic  cultivation  of 
the  sense  of  pitch,  and  the  realisation  of  the 
meaning  of  the  music  by  insistence  upon 
the  immense  value  of  rhythm, — this  is  done 
also  in  part  or  in  whole  by  other  teachers — 
but  he  showed  clearly— and  this  is  of  vital 
moment  to  blind  musicians — that  children 
can  be  taught  to  memorise  easily  away  from 
the  instrument,  and  to  play  pieces  thus 
learnt,  accurately,  fluently,  and  with  musical 
feeling.  In  the  earlier  demonstration  the 
pieces  given  were  short,  from  about  16  to 
32  bars  in  length,  and  the  time  allotted  for 
learning  about  half  an  hour  ;  but  in  December, 
when  older  children  participated,  the  pieces 
were  much  longer  and  of  considerably  in- 
creased difficulty,  the  time  allowed  being  the 
better  part  of  an  hour.  It  is  true  that  the 
blind  child  has  considerably  greater  obstacles 
to  overcome  than  the  child  with  sight,  but 
if  memorising  from  Braille  were  taught  as 
systematically  as  the  acquiring  of  a  good 
technique  on  the  organ  or  the  piano,  blind 
musicians  would  be  very  much  less  seriously 


handicapped  than  they  have  been  in  the 
past.  The  blind  are  frequently  accused  of 
a  weak  sense  of  rhythm,  but  it  may  be 
confidently  asserted  that,  though  there  may 
be  other  assignable  causes  for  this  defect, 
learning  from  Braille  music  by  stage  coach 
methods  is  primal  ily  responsible. 

The  following  is  a  brief  outline  of  the 
kind  of  training  likely  to  produce  the  desired 
result  : 

1.  The  learning  of  a  short  section  of 
melody  by  ear. 

2.  The  learning  of  a  similar  short 
section  from  Braille  away  from  the  instru- 
ment, the  playing  to  be  always  as  up-to- 
time  as  in  the  case  of  the  melody  learnt 
by  ear,  and  all  melodies  given  to  be 
thoroughly  rhythmic. 

3.  Learning  a  complete  phrase  or 
melody  by  ear. 

4.  A  similar  melody  from  Braille 
away  from  the  instrument. 

5.  Learning  a  short  section  in  two 
parts  by  ear. 

6.  A  similar  two-part  section  from 
Braille. 

And  so  on  till  whole  pieces  can  be  learnt 
fluently  by  ear,  and  then  from  Braille,  it 
always  being  kept  in  mind  that  the  latter 
should  be  played  just  as  much  up-to-time 
as  the  former. 

If  really  satisfactory  results  are  to  be 
obtained  from  the  above-suggested  plan  of 
campaign  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  in- 
creasing attention  to  those  methods  which 
bring  the  whole  score  more  immediately 
under  the  finger.  Already  there  are  many 
who  can  learn  hymn  tunes  much  faster  from 
vertical  score  than  from  the  old  M.D.  M.G. 
method,  and  the  A.R.C.O.  transposition  test 
should  be  helpful  in  that  it  insists  upon  the 
hymn  tune  learnt  being  played  at  a  normal 
pace.  It  is  not  here  maintained  that  Vertical 
Score  is  good  for  all  music,  for  in  many 
pieces  writing  a  bar  of  each  hand  alter- 
natively    is    more    satisfactory,     but    it    is 
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strongly  maintained  that  the  time  has  fully 
come  for  these  methods  to  receive  fuller 
consideration  in  our  schools,  for  if  it  is 
possible  and  there  is  every  prospect  of  it 
becoming  general  for  sighted  children  to 
learn  pieces  away  from  the  instrument,  and 
to  play  such  pieces  up-to-time  and  with 
musical  appreciation,  why  should  not  blind 
children,  whose  musical  memories  are  of  so 
much  greater  practical  value  to  them,  do  the 
same  ? 

The  foregoing  remarks  may  appear  to 
be  of  the  nature  of  an  advertisement  for  our 
new  methods  of  setting  out  music,  but  they 


have  not  been  made  from  an  advertisement 
standpoint,  but  from  a  conviction  that  the 
time  has  come  to  give  more  attention  to  how 
music  is  memorised  from  Braille,  that  blind 
musicians  may  not  fall  seriously  behind 
their  sighted  brethren  in  a  department  in 
which  they  ought  to  excel. 

In  conclusion,  I  shall  be  happy  if  what  I 
have  said  should  lead  to  friendly  inquiry 
and  discussion,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to 
receive  suggestions,  not  only  in  connection 
with  the  above,  but  also  in  the  direction  of 
what  music  it  would  be  most  helpful  to 
publish.  H.  C.  WARRILOW. 


MR.   FRANK    BRANGWYN'S    LITHOGRAPHS. 


THE  five  lithographs  reproduced  on  this 
and  the  following  pages  are  represen- 
tations   in    miniature    of    the    splendid 
designs   by    Mr.   Frank  Brangwyn,   A.R.A., 
the  gift  of  the  artist  to  St.  Dunstan's  Hostel 
for  Blinded  Soldiers  and  Sailors.     Arrange. 


1. — The      Farewell. 


ments  are  being  made  by  which  it  is  hoped 
to  be  able  to  publish  the  lithographs,  so  that 
they  may  be  sold  to  augment  the  funds  of 
the  Hostel. 

Mr.  Brangwyn  is  an  artist  whose  works 
are  known  all  the  world  over,  and  a  few 
details  of  his  life  may  be  of  interest  to  our 
readers.  He  is  of  Welsh  extraction,  and 
was  born  at  Bruges,  though  to-day  he 
inhabits  a  delightful  old-world  house  close 
to  Hammersmith  Bridge,  a  veritable  example 
of  rus  in  urbe,  with  a  fine  old-world  garden, 
that  seems  "  far  from  the  madding  crowd." 
Mr.  Brangwyn  is  a  member  of  numerous 
artistic  societies  all  over  the  world,  and  since 
the  war  many  splendid  examples  of  his 
vigorous,  forceful,  unconventional  art  have 
been  given  to  the  world.  As  a  poster  artist 
Mr.  Brangwyn  is  second  to  none,  and  he 
has  done  much  to  show  us  how  a  hoarding 
can  be  turned  into  a  real  picture  gallery. 
He  has  travelled  extensively,  and  is  a  man 
of  great  charm  and  ability  not  only  as  an 
artist.  Speaking  on  behalf  of  the  Institute, 
we  owe  him  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  for  the 
fine  drawings  reproduced  herewith,  though 
the  unavoidable  reduction  of  size,  as  well  as 
the  media  employed,  do  not  give  real  justice 
to  the  originals.  We  hope  to  say  more 
about  these  in  a  future  issue. 
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SOME  HOWLERS. 

Every  year  the  "  University  Correspon- 
dent "  offers  a  prize  for  the  best  collection 
of  twelve  amusing  schoolboy  mistakes. 
Appended  is  a  selection  of  the  latest 
"  howlers." 

James  I.  claimed  the  throne  of  England 
through  his  grandmother,  because  he  had 
no  father. 

The  attempts  at  colonisation  in  Eliza- 
beth's reign  were  that  Raleigh  brought 
smoking  into  England  and  had  a  bucket  of 
cold  water  thrown  on  him,  and  Drake  dis- 
covered potatoes  round  the  world  and 
planted  them  in  Lancashire. 

The  Pope  called  Henry  VIII.  "  Fido  the 
Offensive." 

Joan  of  Arc  lived  in  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, and  one  day  she  fell  into  the  arms  of 
the  English  and  got  burnt. 

By  eating  slowly,  food  is  digested  before 
it  is  swallowed  and  thus  enriches  the  blood, 
which  goes  down  one  leg  and  up  the  other. 

The  present  Primate  of  England  is  Mr. 
Lloyd  George. 

The  laws  are  made  by  Lloyd  George  or 
else  by  the  policeman. 

The  Daylight  Saving  Act  shortened  the 
day  by  an  hour. 


g  STRAY  GLEANINGS. 
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ON  December  6th,  in  Wellington  Street, 
Messrs.  Pearson  paid  £115  for  the  highly 
important  letter  about  "  Vanity  Fair,"  &c, 
written  by  Thackeray  to  Robert  Bell  on 
September  3rd,  1848,  an  excerpt  from  which 
was  given  in  these  columns  on  November  3rd. 
The  sum  realised  goes  to  the  St.  Dunstan's 
Home   for   Blind   Soldiers,   founded   by   Sir 

Arthur    Pearson Nottingham     Guardian, 

December  6th. 

THE  Dickens  Fellowship  is  devoting  its 
philanthropic  activities  to  the  provision  of 
Braille  books  for  the  blind.  Already  two 
Dickens  novels  have  been  given,  and  funds 
have  been  collected  through  the ' '  Dickensian 
for  the  plates  of  "  Barnaby  Rudge,"  The 
Fellowship  proposes  to  continue  raising 
funds  until  the  money  for  the  publication 
of  a  complete  issue  of  Dickens'  works  has 
been  provided. 

OOOO 

THE  subscription  to  The  Beacon  will  be 
for  the  future  3s.  per  annum,  post  free.  Single 
copies  can  be  bought  for  3d.,  or  4d.  post  free. 


3. — The  Shell. 
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NATIONAL   FREE   LIBRARY 
FOR  THE  BLIND. 


OR  years  past  the  Committee  of 
the  National  Library  for  the  Blind 
(18,  Tufton  Street,  Westminster, 
London)  have  been  working  to- 
wards the  attainment  of  a  National 
Free  Library  of  embossed  litera- 


igSzs: 


hire   and 

music, 

but   they 

felt   that, 

until  they 
could  combine  the 
privilege  of  free 
reading  with  an 
adequate  provision 
of  books,  the 
moment  for  the 
final  step  had  not 
come. 

This  fine  Li- 
b  r  ary  of  over 
27,000  volumes  of 
literature  and  5,000 
volumes  of  music 
has  now  been  de- 
clared free  of  all 
charge  save  that  of 
carriage  to  every 
blind  reader  in  the 
United  Kingdom. 
It  includes  sections 
of  Moon  Type  books,  Esperanto  and 
Grade  III.  Books  are  obtained  on  loan  from 
Paris. 

This  development  has  been  made  possible 
partly  by  the  generous  help  of  the  Carnegie 
United  Kingdom  Trust  in  providing  fine  and 
ample  premises  for  the  work  (though  this 
grant  has  not  increased  the  income  of  the 
Library),  and  partly  by  the  greater  interest 
taken  by  the  general  public. 

It  is  hoped  that  Institutions  and  Societies 
for  the  Blind  as  well  as  Public  Libraries  will 
continue  to  co-operate  with  and  support 
financially  the  National  Library,  as  without 
such  help  from  all  parts  of  the  country  it 


will  be  impossible  to  maintain  the  Library  at 
its  present  high  level  of  efficiency. 

To  quote  from  the  circular  sent  to  readers 
announcing  that  the  Library  is  free,  the 
Committee  only  beg  "for  three  things  on 
behalf  of  your  National  Library  "  : — 

1 .  That  you 
will  help  us  to 
maintain  an  effi- 
cient free  service 
by  the  prompt 
return  of  the 
books,  the  clear 
statement  of  your 
wishes  ,  and  a 
ready  compliance 
with  our  few 
rules,  which  are 
made  only  for 
the  greatest  good 
of  our  readers, 
and  never  to  save 
trouble  at  the 
Library. 

2.  That  you 
will  always  let 
me  know  of  any 
failure  on  our 
part,  and  never 
keep  any  critic- 
ism from  us. 

3.  That   you  will   regard  the  Library 
as  your  own  possession,  and  help  it  finan- 
cially if  you  can,   or  by  interesting  your 
friends  if  you  cannot,  as  we  must  depend 
in     future     entirely     on     voluntary    sub- 
scriptions and  donations. 
With  this  co-operation  on  the  part  of  our 
readers,    and    a    ready    exchange    of    views 
between  them  and  us,  we  can  face  the  future 
without  fear,  and  rejoice  in  the  full  develop- 
ment of  the  National  Library  for  the  Blind. 


Hospital. 


# 


* 


About  100  blind  readers  were  entertained 
on  December  19th  at  the  National  Library 
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for  the  Blind  by  an  excellent  concert  to 
inaugurate  the  use  of  the  new  Reading  and 
Lecture  rooms. 

Mrs.  Danckwerts,  Lady  Nicholson  and 
Mrs.  Carry  Simpson  provided  light  refresh- 
ments, which  were  much  appreciated,  while 
Madame  de  Nevosky  and  Miss  Bessie  Mark 
organised  the  concert,  which  was  most 
successful,  and  delighted  the  audience. 

The  announcement  that  the  Library 
would  henceforth  be  free  to  all  was  received 
with  applause. 


* 


# 


Readers    wishing    to    join    the 
should  apply  to  the  Secretary   for 
of  application. 


OOOO 

"DOCTO  R," 
said  he,  "  I'm  a  vic- 
tim of  insomnia.  I 
can't  sleep  if  there's 
the  least  noise,  such 
as  a  cat  on  the  back 
fence,  for  instance." 

"  This  powder 
will  be  effective," 
replied  the  physic- 
ian, after  compoun- 
ding a  prescription. 

"  When  do  I 
take    it,    doctor  ? " 

"You  don't 
take  it.  You  give 
it  to  the  cat  in  a 
little  milk." 

OOOO 

Send  your  blind 
friend  the  Braille 
Daily  Mail,  Id. 
weekly. 

OOOO 


Library 
a   form 


The   Basket-maker. 


£10,000    FOR  THE   ROYAL 
NORMAL     COLLEGE. 

THE  £5,000  offered  by  the  Carnegie 
Trustees  to  this  National  College,  on  the 
contingent  condition  of  friends  and  sup- 
porters raising  another  £5,000  can  now  be 
claimed.  This  happy  result  is  due  to  the 
generosity  of  the  President  of  the  College, 
Lord  Howard  de  Walden,  who  has  most 
kindly  presented  £2,000,  and  secondly,  to 
The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  which, 
through  Sir  Arthur  Pearson,  has  allotted 
£5,000  to  the  College  funds. 

In  forwarding  the  cheque,  Sir  Arthur 
Pearson  remarked,  "During  the  last  three 
years  The  National  Institute  for   the    Blind 

has  been  so  for- 
tunate as  to  enlist 
public  sympathy 
and  help  to  a 
gratifying  extent, 
and  we  feel  that  the 
money  entrusted  to 
us  by  the  public 
should,  so  far  as 
possible,  be  ex- 
pended in  helping 
forward  any  object 
of  general  benefit 
to  the  blind  com- 
munity. We  are 
very  conscious  of 
the  extremely  valu- 
able work  which 
the  Royal  Normal 
College  has  accom- 
plished in  the  past, 
and  are  glad  of 
the  opportunity  of 
enabling  it  to  in- 
crease its  sphere  of 
usefulness." 


I         k 


BLINDED  FOR  YOU. 

The  following  is  the  last  available  list 
as  regards  the  men  who  are  in  or  have 
passed  through  St.  Dunstan's  Hostel  : 

Number   of  men    at    St.  Dunstan's  or 

Torquay  and  Brighton     ...  ...     270 

Number  of  men  left  and  set  up  ...     162 

Men  left  incapable  of  training  owing 

to  wounds,  &c.        ...         ...          ...       33 

Men    in   Hospital   waiting    admission 

to  St.  Dunstan's      109 


574 


The  first  goal  having  been  reached,  it 
now  only  remains  to  enlist .  the  help  of  all 
possessed  of  sight  to  raise  the  further  sum 
of  £20,000  required  to  secure  the  additional 
grant  of  £7,500  from  the  Carnegie  Trustees. 

OOOO 

Ernest  Taylor,  aged  20,  who  has  been 
trained  at  Henshaw's  Blind  Asylum  College 
of  Music,  Old  Trafford,  was  successful  in 
the  examination  held  last  month  by  the 
Royal  College  of  Organists,  and  has  been 
awarded  the  Diploma  of  Associate. 
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Braille  Literary  Journal. —  The  Scene  of  War,  II, 
hv  Odysseus  (to  be  continued),  from  Blackwood' s  Maga- 
zine—  The  Koh-i-noor  in  the  Toshkhana  of  "The 
Great  Maharajah,"  by  E.  Dalhouse  Login,  from  The 
National  Review — Open  Boats,  by  Alfred  Noyes — 
Lighter  Side  of  Sinn  Feinism,  by  "G,"  from  The 
National  Review. 


Progress. — Editorial — Matters  of  the  Moment — The 
Prime  Minister — Bukarest — Austria's  New  Emperor 
—The  Censor's  Museum — Helping  the  Blind  to 
Help  Themselves — Our  French  Page — Correspon- 
dence— The  National  Institute  Employment  Bureau 
Philip  Bourke-Marston — Letter  to  the  Editor — The 
Bright  Side  of  Blindness  (Jessie  Pope) — Grave  and 
Gay — Question  Box — College  of  Teachers,  1917 
Exam — Chess — How  to  take  care  of  the  Sick  at  Home 
— Our  Home  Page — Advertisements — Supplement : 
Zodomirsky's  Duel,  from  the  French  of  Alexandre 
Dumas  (to  he  continued). 


School  Magazine. — The  Story  of  the  Iliad,  Chapter 
II.,  by  F.  M.  Stawell  (to  be  continued) — Moving 
Pictures  at  the  Front — In  a  British  Submarine,  by 
H.  C.  Ferraby — We  all  have  Pigeon  Spies — Treasure 
Islands — The  Voyage  of  the  "Valiant"  (a  Serial 
Story),  by  E.  Le  Breton  Martin,  Chapter  XIV.,  from 
The  Scout. 


Comrades. — Peter  left  in  Charge,  from  My  Magazine 
About  Ships,  from  The  Child' s  Companion — The  Story 
of  a  Snowflake,  from  The  Child's  Companion  (Grade  I.) 
Five  at  the  Farm,  by  Cecily  M.  Rutley,  Chapter  I. 
(to  be  continued),  from  The  Child's  Companion. 


Braille  Musical  Magazine.  — 1917 — A  Lesson  in 
Memorising — The  National  Lending  Librarv  and 
its  Music — Our  Tuners  Column — -The  Church  and 
National  Music — Correspondence — Music  by  Blind 
Composers — Notes  and  News  Concerning  the  Blind. 
Insets:  Song,  "The  Old  Superb,"  by  C  V.  Stanford 
— Organ,  "Canzona,"  by  W.  Wolstenholme — 
Piano,  "Intermezzo,"  No.  2,  by  J.  Brahms. 

The  Journal  of  the  Incorporated  Society  of 
Trained  Masseuses. — Editorial — The  Whirlpool 
Bath — The  late  Mrs.  Almeric  Paget — To  Members 
— Notes  by  the  Way — Visits  to  Institutions  of 
Interest  to  Masseuses — Official  Notices — Examination 
Notices — Massage  Examination — Reviews. 

oooo 

The     Moon     Magazine    (in    Moon  type). — Hunting 

German    Submarines — We    nearly  lost    Jellicoe  ! — 

Germans    who    fight    Huns — Into  its    own  again — 
Those  kilts. 


COLLEGE  FOR  THE  HIGHER  EDUCATION 
THE  BLIND,  WORCESTER.— Public  School 
education.  Preparation  for  Universities  and  Profes- 
sions. Modern  side  for  Shorthand,  Book-keeping, 
Modern  Languages,  etc.  Staff  of  University  men 
and  specialists.  Prospectus  and  List  of  Successes 
from  Head  Master,  G.  C.  Brown,  M.A. 


The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  have  For  Sale  a 
number  of  Goat  Skin  Rugs  made  by  a  blind  man. 
They  are  beautifully  made  and  are  in  a  variety  of 
patterns,  each  measuring  69  in.  by  36  in.,  the  price 
being  Grey  Rugs,  lis.  ;  and  Black  Rugs  lis.  6d. 
each. 
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YOU  can  give  no  better  present  to  your  blind  friend 
than  a  year's  subscription  to  the  "  BRAILLE  WEEKLY 
EDITION  OF  THE  DAILY  MAIL"  and  "PROGRESS.'' 

This  will  only  cost  you  12s.  6d.  and  will  give  your 
friend  a  great  joy  in  his   life.  ::  ::  ::  :: 


Printed   and   published   by  The   National   Institute  for   the   Blind,    Great   Portland   Street,    London,    W. 
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EDITORIAL. 


ISGUIDED  Philanthropy  is  not 
only  deplorable  but  destructive, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  it  makes 
no  attempt  to  strike  at  the  root 
of  the  evil  it  is  desired  to  cure, 
but  often  merely  operates  as  an 
insidious  narcotic  whose  action  is 
temporary,  and  whose  after-effects 
are  only  responsible  for  a  recur- 
rence of  the  disease  it  is  hoped  to 
cure.  The  beggar  in  the  street, 
the  squalor  of  a  poverty-stricken  home,  the 
deaf,  the  dumb,  the  blind,  the  halt  and  the 
maimed — it  must,  indeed,  be  a  hard  heart 
that  is  not  stirred  by  the  evidence  of  so 
much  misery  in  the  world.  Nine  people  out 
of  ten  are  moved  by  the  appeals  of  human 
beings  who  have  become  mere  fragments 
of  wreckage  on  the  vast  sea  of  humanity,  are 
anxious  to  do  their  utmost  to  alleviate  the 
sorrow  and  distress  that  is  so  evident  and  is 
sn  far-spread. 

This  little  magazine,  representing  as  it 
does  the  claims  of  the  great  army  of  the 
blind,  is  issued  not  merely  as  an  appeal  to 
the  philanthropy  of  all  who  are  blessed  with 
the  priceless  gift  of  sight,  but  as  a  most 
earnest  call  to  the  sympathetic  co-operation 
of  the  charitably-disposed,  and  therefore 
assuredly  to  the  whole  world. 

We  do  not  intend  to  set  out  here  the 
varied  activities  of  our  Institute,  for  we 
believe  most  thoroughly  in  the  fine  old 
saying  that  it  is  deeds  not  words  that  count. 
The  burden  imposed  upon  us  in  the  last  few 


years  has  grown  enormously  and  is  grow- 
ing rapidly.  This  dreadful  war,  which  has 
ravaged  the  world,  has  not  only  brought 
terrible  privation  and  cruel  suffering  to  the 
blind  community  throughout  the  Empire, 
but  has  added  another  battalion  to  the 
brave,  silent  army  of  the  sightless,  those 
blind  heroes  who  gave  their  eyes  for  the 
Empire,  whose  bounden  duty  it  is  to  see  to 
it  that  everything  is  done  towards  paying 
in  as  full  a  measure  as  possible  the  debt  we 
all  owe  to  them. 

The  work  being  accomplished  on  behalf 
of  the  soldiers  and  sailors  blinded  in  the  war 
at    St.   Dunstan's    Hostel    for    the    Blinded 
Soldiers  and  Sailors  speaks  for  itself.     The 
response    of    the    public    to    the    Institute's 
appeal  for  funds  has  been  very  encouraging, 
but  it    must   be    borne    in   mind    that  large 
sums  of  money  will  still  be  wanted  to  pro- 
vide for    the    after-welfare    of    those    brave 
men   who  have    entered  suddenly  a   world 
of   darkness.     It  will  readily  be  understood 
that  their  training   and  assurance    of    well- 
being  cannot  be    allowed   to   consist    solely 
of  the  six  months  training  at  the  Hostel,  the 
allotted  term  for  each  man.     Every  possible 
means  will  have  to  be  taken  to  insure   the 
continuance  of  their  employments  and  pro- 
fessions till  the  day  of  their  death.     For  this 
purpose,  as  well  as  for  the  equally  insistent 
task    of    providing    for    the    thousands    of 
necessitous    civilian    blind    throughout    the 
country,  an    After-Care    Branch    has    been 
established   at   the  old  headquarters  of  the 
Institute,    206,    Great    Portland    Street,    W., 
where  everything  that  can  be  done  is  being 
done  for  this  deserving  and  pressing  cause. 
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And  now  let  us  ask  you  a  simple 
question  :  "  How  would  you  like  a  world 
without  books  ?"  Supposing  you  were  to 
find  yourself  suddenly  deprived  of  the 
power  to  read  a  line  of  ordinary  printed 
matter.  Would  life  not  seem  an  absolutely 
intolerable  thing  ?  And  then  ponder  for  a 
moment  over  the  work  of  seeing  to  it  that 
the  blind  man  or  woman,  cultured  and 
uncultured,  should  still  be  able  to  read 
books  and  papers,  works  of  fiction,  religious, 
scientific  and  educational  works,  so  that  not 
only  should  they  be  able  to  continue  the 
mental  equipment  necessary  to  aid  them  in 
their  endeavours  to  compete  with  sighted 
rivals,  but  should  be  assured  of  relaxation 
and  enjoyment  and  comfort  in  their  leisure 
hours. 

The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  is 
responsible  for  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
books  and  pamphlets  printed  in  Braille 
type  in  English  in  the  whole  world.  In 
simple  figures  this  means  a  production 
annually  of  10,000  large  bound  volumes, 
40,000  magazines,  100,000  newspapers,  and 
30,000  pamphlets,  music,  Sec.  ;  and  let  it 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  war  has  of  necessity 
very  greatly  increased  our  difficulties  of 
production.  In  spite  of  this,  there  has  been 
no  advance  of  price  to  the  blind  man  for 
his  literature. 

The  Institute  is  as  well  the  only  producer 
of  books  and  magazines  printed  in  Moon 
Type,  a  system  that  is  greatly  in  demand 
amongst  those  who  have  lost  their  sight  late 
in  life,  as  it  is  far  easier  to  master  than 
Braille,  though  far  more  costly  to  produce 
by  reason  of  the  media  that  have  to  be 
employed. 

Until  comparatively  recently  the  field 
of  employment  open  to  the  sightless  was  a 
narrow  one.  To-day  blind  people  are  find- 
ing spheres  of  usefulness  and  activity  in 
occupations  that  were  always  considered 
essentially  the  prerogative  of  the  sighted. 
Telephony,  massage,  shorthand  -  typing, 
poultry  farming,  joinery  and  carpentery, 
mat-making,  boot-repairing,  netting,  and  even 
the  life  of  a  diver — the  blind  have  been 
introduced  to  all  these  occupations,  and  have 
proved  that  they  can  hold  their  own. 

Mention  must  also  be  made  of  the  Home 
Teaching  Society,  a  branch  of  the  Institute 
now  housed  in  the  Institute's  buildings. 

The  work  of  the  Society  has  recently 
been    greatly    extended,    and,  as    its    name 


implies,  it  is  concerned  with  teaching  the 
blind  to  read  in  their  own  homes,  and  seeing 
to  it  that  even  the  poorest  amongst  the  blind 
community  are  granted  the  privileges  of 
reading  good  literature. 

Music  is  one  of  the  arts  that  has  always 
appealed  to  the  blind,  and  there  are  many 
fine  musicians  amongst  the  sightless.  The 
Music  Department  at  the  Institute  has 
recently  been  reorganised  in  the  most  up- 
to-date  manner  possible,  and  apart  from 
the  production  of  music  of  every  kind, 
religious  and  secular,  conducts  a  bureau 
which  concerns  itself  with  the  employment 
of  blind  tuners.  In  the  Armitage  Hall  of 
the  Institute  is  a  fine  organ,  a  replica  of  the 
instrument  at  the  Royal  College  of  Organists, 
Kensington  Gore,  for  the  use  of  blind 
organists  who  wish  to  enter  for  the  ex- 
aminations of  the  College  of  Organists. 

Here,  then,  is  a  work  in  which  you  who 
read  this  are  personally  concerned.  The 
National  Institute  is  a  national  asset,  a 
monument  of  untiring  devotion  and  ever- 
widening  activity,  the  sole  object  of  whose 
being  is  to  help  the  blind  to  help  themselves, 
not  by  indiscriminate,  thoughtless  charity, 
but  by  organised,  vibrant  philanthropy. 

Let  us  then  end  our  appeal  on  the  same 
note  as  that  with  which  we  began.  It  is 
to  your  intelligent  sympathy  we  speak,  for 
by  so  doing  our  words  cannot  fall  on  deaf 
ears.  We  ask  you  to  remember  how  much 
you  have  to  be  thankful  for  in  the  mere  fact 
that  you  can  read  these  very  words,  that 
you  can  lift  your  eyes  from  the  page  and 
let  them  rest  on  the  glories  of  sea,  and  earth 
and  sky,  on  the  panorama  of  the  busy 
street,  on  the  faces  of  those  you  love.  Then 
shut  your  eyes  and  try  and  imagine  what 
life  might  mean  to  you  if  you  could  never 
open  them  again.  Is  it  not  your  simple 
duty  to  do  all  you  can  to  help  those  to 
struggle  with  their  tremendous  handicap, 
who  are  condemned  to  live  in  perpetual 
darkness,  a  darkness  that  you  can  illumine 
by  practical  and  spontaneous  sympathy  ? 
It  is  money  we  want,  money  in  great 
amounts  or  in  small,  for  no  sum  is  too  large 
to  be  useable,  or  too  small  to  be  useful. 

And  amongst  those  who  read  our 
magazine  there  may  be  some  who  are  greatly 
blessed  in  the  good  things  of  the  world,  who 
have  never  known  what  it  is  to  want  for 
anything  their  heart  might  desire.  To  them 
we   would  say  :    "  The  works  men  do  live 
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after  them.  Will  you  not  like  to  leave 
some  little  testimony  of  your  good-hearted- 
ness  when  you  die  ?  A  legacy  to  us,  as 
trustees  of  the  patient  army  of  the  sightless, 
will  cause  many  to  bless  your  name  after 
you  have  gone.  Then,  to  quote  Robert 
Browning  : 

.     the  earth  has  gained  by  one  man  more, 
And  the  gain  of  earth  must  be  Heaven's  gain  too." 

In  conclusion  we  venture  to  throw  out  a 
simple  suggestion  that  may  appeal  not  only 
to  the  sympathy  of  our  supporters  but  to 
their  patriotism.  The  Government  is  asking 
us  all  to  invest  in  the  War  Loan,  in  order 
that  we  may  all  participate  in  the  final  over- 
throw of  our  ruthless  enemies.  A  present, 
big  or  small,  of  War  Loan  scrip  to  the 
Institute  would  serve  a  double  turn  :  it 
would  help  the  country  in  its  fight  for 
freedom  and  help  the  blind  in  their  earnest 
struggle  for  existence.  THE   EDITOR. 

oooo 

Mr.  Louis  N.  Parker,  in  his  study  of 
Drake,  has  written  the  following  touching 
verses  : 

Look  out  of  window  and  behold 
The  English  woods  in  autumn  gold, 
The  English  flow'rs,  the  English  trees, 
Rejoicing  in  an  English  breeze  : 
And  while  the  English  ocean  roars 
Round  English  cliffs  and  English  shores, 
Watch  little  English  children  play 
Their  English  games  in  the  English  way. 

Oh,  then  thank  God  that  vale  and  hill, 
Meadow  and  moor,  are  English  still : 
And,  under  God,  thank  as  you  can, 
Every  heroic  Englishman  ; 
And  chiefly  him  who  ne'er  again 
Will  see  the  mountain,  moor,  or  plain, 
The  little  children,  or  the  sea, 
Except  in  dreams  and  memory. 

OOOO 

A  BLINDED  soldier's  wedding  at  Hornsey 
gained  interest  from  the  double  role  played 
in  the  life  of  Mr.  Horace  Colville,  late  of  the 
Queen's  Westminsters,  by  his  best  man. 

The  bridegroom  was  wounded  in  action 
in  June,  1915,  and  was  left  on  the  battlefield, 
where  he  was  picked  up  by  Lieutenant  Hugh 
Kaye,  who  was  now  able  to  support  him  on 
the  occasion  of  his  marriage  with  Miss  Julia 
Trutch. 

Mr.  Colville  has  spent  a  year  at  St. 
Dunstan's,  and  several  comrades  from  that 
institution  were  at  the  church. 
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At  the  Whitworth  Galleries,  Manchester, 
last  month,  Sir  Arthur  and  Lady  Pearson 
gave  a  reception  to  a  large  number  of 
residents  of  Manchester,  Salford,  and  the 
district,  who  have  been  instrumental  in 
raising  a  fund  for  the  benefit  of  our  blinded 
soldiers  and  sailors.  Sir  A.  Pearson  is 
president  of  The  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  and  he  is  at  present  carrying  on  at 
St.  Dunstan's,  London,  a  great  work  in  the 
care  and  instruction  of  soldiers  and  sailors 
who  have  lost  their  eyesight  in  the  war. 
During  the  evening  a  meeting  was  held,  at 
which  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Manchester 
(Alderman  Smethurst)  presided,  and  Mr.  J. 
Mathewson  Watson,  the  hon.  treasurer  of 
the  local  fund,  presented  to  Sir  Arthur 
Pearson  a  cheque  for  £47,840.  Mr.  Watson 
said  that  when  the  movement  was  in- 
augurated a  few  months  ago  it  was  men- 
tioned that  the  sum  to  be  aimed  at  was 
£25,000,  and  there  were  those  who  said  it 
was  too  much,  considering  that  Manchester 
had  already  raised  three-quarters  of  a 
million  for  charitable  objects  since  the  war 
began.  The  enthusiasm  and  self-sacrifice 
with  which  the  work  had  been  taken  up, 
however,  had  led  to  a  result  which  had 
surpassed  all  their  expectations. 

Sir  Arthur  Pearson,  who  was  loudly 
cheered,  said  he  was  astonished  at  the 
generosity  of  the  response  to  the  appeal  that 
had  been  made  to  the  people  of  the  district. 
He  expressed  his  gratitude  to  all  concerned 
for  achieving  so  magnificent  a  result.  The 
money  would,  he  said,  be  devoted,  one- 
third  to  the  needs  of  St.  Dunstan's  and  the 
benefit  of  the  blind  who  were  there,  who 
had  been  there,  and  would  come  there,  one- 
third  to  the  after-care  scheme  of  The  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  and  the  remaining 
third  to  the  needs  of  the  blind  in  the  district 
from  which  the  money  had  been  collected. 
Sir  A.  Pearson  gave  an  interesting  account 
of  the  work  carried  on  at  St.  Dunstan's — 
work  which,  he  said,  would  enable  sightless 
men  to  take  their  place  in  the  ranks  of  the 
workers  in  various  capacities.  He  intimated 
that  it  was  proposed  to  open  a  permanent 
branch  of  The  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind  at  Manchester. 
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THE    "SIXTH    SENSE." 

By    Joan    Kennedy. 


THAT  a  blind  man  should  prepare  read- 
ing   matter    for    the    wants    of    twelve 
thousand    who    are    blessed    with    the 
gift  of  sight  seems  something  of  a  marvel. 
Yet  that  is  what  Trooper  Clutha  Mackenzie 
is  doing  every  fort- 


reports,  honours,  and  departures  of  one  and 
another  of  the  boys  in  the  slouch  hat.  It  is 
what  it  professes  to  be,  "a  magazine  of  the 
boys,  by  the  boys,  and  for  the  boys."  To 
them  it  costs  threepence  :     to  the  ordinary 

person    it     is     six- 
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night,  when  the 
il  Chronicles  of  the 
N.Z.E.F."  (New 
Zealand  Expedi- 
tionary Force),  a 
paper  that  records 
anything  of  interest 
concerning  New 
Zealand  soldiers  in 
Europe,  leaves  the 
editorial  sanctum 
for  the  outside 
world. 

S  outhampton 
Row,  W.C.,  sees 
many  an  Anzac  in 
these  days,  because 
there  the  "  Blighty 
dug-outs"  for  the 
boys  may  be  found. 
At  No.  11  they 
produce  the 
"  Chronicles." 

It  was  a  happy 
thought  that  came 
to  two  young  heroes 
last  summer,  and, 
when  the  thought 
materialised,  many 
a  Maorilander  gave 
his  grunt  of  ap- 
proval.        The 

"  Chronicles"  filled  a  want,  and  the  fact  that 
its  circulation  is  already  twelve  thousand,  and 
going  up  fast,  proves  that  it  is  well  appre- 
ciated. 

I  have  before  me  the  tenth  number  of 
issue,  full  of  racy  articles,  poems  (the  editor 
says  that  he  gets  a  lot  of  poetry — worse 
luck  !)  cartoons  and  humour,  with  hospital 
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pence.  Nearly  all 
the  contributions 
are  voluntary  and 
are  from  officers 
and  men  in  the  New 
Zealand  forces. 
That  is  as  it  should 
be. 

Wherever  the 
New  Zealanders 
are  there  you  will 
find  the  "  Chron- 
icles." The  paper 
cheers  them  up  in 
camp  and  hospital, 
trench  and  dug-out, 
and  finds  another 
sale  in  New  Zealand 
itself.  What  they 
think  of  it  in  the 
"down  under"  is- 
lands is  a  tale  that 
has  yet  to  be 
recorded, 

But  a  word  as  to 
the  blind  editor. 

Trooper  Clutha 
Mackenzie  is  the  son 
of  Sir  Thomas  Mac- 
kenzie, K.C.M.G., 
High  Commissioner 
for  New  Zealand 
and  Chairman  of  the  New  Zealand  War 
Contingent  Association.  He  lost  his  sight 
in  Gallipoli,  but  instead  of  sitting  down  to 
a  life  of  inactivity,  he  planned  out  the 
paper  and  made  a  success  of  it.  That  was 
no  small  undertaking  for  one  who  knew 
nothing  of  journalism.  But  the  editor 
who   had   lost   his  eyesight,    and    the    sub- 
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editor  who  was  minus  a  leg,  had  plenty  of 
push,  and,  although  they  will  tell  you  that 
they  were  a  '!  pretty  couple,"  they  will  also 
confess  that  they  got  on  "jolly  well." 
The  first  number  was  a  success,  and  the 
succeeding  numbers  have  been  even  more 
successful. 

But,  as  Trooper  Mackenzie  owns  up,  "all 
is  not  beer  and  skittles"  in  editing,  and  the 
editorial  path  is  narrow  with  endless  toes  on 
or  about  it  ready  to  be  trodden  on — the 
military  authorities,  the  Press  Bureau,  fond 
mothers,  the  Church,  and  lots  of  people 
without  any  sense  of  humour.  So,  when  he 
sits  down  at  a  typewriter  and  taps  out 
editorial    articles     and    racy    sketches,     and 


when  the  mails  of  good,  bad,  and  indifferent 
would-be  contributors  are  read  out  to  him 
for  approval  or  disapproval,  the  editorial 
chair  is  not  always  soft  sitting.  Like  many 
another  editor  he  pines  for  the  saving  grace 
of  humour  in  his  contributors  and  readers. 

Luckily  the  "  Chronicles"  are  not  lacking 
in  humour.  They  bubble  over  with  it  in 
prose,  verse  and  cartoon,  and  bring  many  a 
pleasant  hour  to  the  twelve  thousand  who 
look  forward  every  fortnight  to  the  new 
number.  Altogether  it  may  well  be  called 
the  most  wonderfully  produced  paper  in 
the  world,  and  it  again  adds  laurels  to 
the  crown  of  achievement  where  the  blind 
are  in  question. 
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ODSAL  HOUSE  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND,  BRADFORD 

By  C.   SHAW,   Headmaster. 
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OHE  Bradford  School  Board  de- 
cided in  1885  to  educate  their 
blind  children  in  a  school  of  their 
own,  and  in  March  of  that  year 
a  class-room  in  the  Carlton  Street 
Elementary  School  was  set  aside 
for  this  purpose.  The  class  re- 
mained at  Carlton  Street  until 
September,  1893,  when  it  was 
transferred  to  a  room  in  what  is 
now  the  City  School  of  Art. 
During  the  next  four  years  the  needs  of 
blind  children  became  so  pressing  that  it  was 
decided  to  provide  more  suitable  accom- 
modation for  them,  and  in  October,  1897, 
the  school  was  again  moved  to  Carlton 
Street,  where  a  new  wing  had  been  added 
to  the  existing  school  buildings,  and  here 
the  children  remained  until  1915. 

For  some  years,  however,  prior  to  1915, 
the  Education  Committee  had  favoured  the 
idea  of  a  Residential  School  for  the  Blind 
rather  than  the  continuance  of  the  Day 
School.  With  this  end  in  view  several 
attempts  were  made  to  secure  suitable 
premises,  with  the  result  that  the  Odsal 
House  Estate  was  purchased,  and  in  April, 
1915,  the  children  were  transferred  from 
Carlton  Street. 


The  school,  which  is  about  two  miles 
from  the  centre  of  the  city,  and  is  very 
pleasantly  situated  in  about  eight  acres  of 
well-wooded  grounds,  consists  of  an  old 
mansion  which  has  been  adapted  and  added 
to.  There  are  the  usual  staff-rooms,  dining- 
hall,  dormitories,  etc.,  and  the  dormitories 
are  provided  with  outside  emergency  stair- 
cases. The  school  portion  comprises  an 
assembly-hall,  four  class-rooms,  workshops, 
and  gymnasium.  The  whole  of  the  Insti- 
tution is  fitted  with  electric  light. 

The  closest  relations  exist  between  the 
School  and  the  Royal  Institution  and  Work- 
shops for  the  Blind  in  the  city,  and  at  the 
official  opening  which  took  place  on  July 
6th,  1915,  Sir  Arthur  Pearson  stated  of 
Bradford  :  ' '  Its  work  on  behalf  of  blind 
folk  was  the  most  efficient  in  the  kingdom. 
No  other  city  had  established  a  system  by 
means  of  which  the  blind  child  could  be 
trained  in  a  Residential  School  until  16 
years  of  age,  then  passed  on  to  another 
institution  where  it  could  be  trained  to  earn 
good  wages,  and  finally,  when  its  working 
days  had  come  to  an  end,  be  comfortably 
housed  and  cared  for  instead  of  being 
bundled  away  to  the  workhouse."  The 
Education  Committee,    which   is   one  of  the 
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most  advanced  in  the  country,  takes  the 
liveliest  interest  in  every  child.  At  the  age 
of  16  it  is  passed  on  to  the  Higher  Elemen- 
tary Sub-committee,  which  makes  a  grant-in- 
aid  to  the  child,  thus  enabling  it  to  proceed  to 
the  Institution  in  the  city  or  to  one  or  other 
of  the  numerous  institutions  in  the  country. 

CONTROL. — The  School  is  governed  by 
a  Special  Committee,  which  is  composed 
of  members  of  the  Elementary  Education 
Sub-committee  together  with  several  co- 
opted  members. 

STAFF. — (a)  Teaching  ;— A  headmaster, 
four  assistants,  a  brush-making,  mat-making, 
and  basket-making  teacher,  a  music  teacher, 
(b)  Domestic  :  —  A  matron,  an  assistant 
matron,  five  domestics. 

ACCOMMODATION There  is  residential 

accommodation  for  20  boys  and  20  girls, 
and  in  addition  to  these  numbers  about  12 
day  pupils  are  in  attendance. 

CURRICULUM (a)   The  ordinary  school 

subjects  together  with  typewriting  and  piano 
playing.  (b)  Manual  Subjects  : — Boys — 
Brush-making,  mat-making,  basket-making, 
gardening.  Girls  —  Hand  and  machine 
knitting,  sewing,  chair-caning,  light  basketry, 
housewifery,     cookery.     The    children     are 


taught  something  of  those  trade  occupations 
that  they  are  most  likely  to  follow  when 
they  are  admitted  to  the  workshops  for  the 
adult  blind.  The  girls  receive  their  house- 
wifery and  cookery  in  the  house.  The 
cookery  instruction  is  given  by  the  school 
cook,  and  thus  the  girls  actually  help  on 
certain  days  to  prepare  their  own  meals. 

OUTDOOR  PURSUITS.—  There  are  exten- 
sive playing  fields,  and  many  forms  of 
outdoor  recreation  are  indulged  in.  In 
winter,  when  the  weather  does  not  permit 
the  children  to  get  into  the  fields,  a  walk 
takes  place  between  the  finishing  of  dinner 
and  the  opening  of  afternoon  school.  Out- 
door occupations  receive  attention.  There 
is  a  large  kitchen  garden  in  which  the  boys 
help.  They  are  taught  something  of  poultry 
and  pig  keeping,  and  have  already  helped  to 
build  hen-coops,  etc.  The  attention  to  pets 
occupies  much  leisure  time. 

Visiting  Days As    all  the    children 

are  local,  a  weekly  visiting  day  for  parents 
and  friends  is  allowed. 

HOLIDAYS The  holidays  are  the  same 

as  those  that  obtain  in  the  Elementary 
Schools  under  the  Bradford  Education 
Authority — about  nine  weeks  in  the  year. 
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THE    SERVANTS    OF    THE    TSAR. 

By  Alice  Mourilyan. 
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T  was  not  until  November,  1915, 
that  the  Petrograd  Committee 
opened  two  institutions  for  blinded 
soldiers  in  that  city,  each  with 
accommodation  for  twenty-five 
men.  It  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  among  the  poorer  classes  in 
Russia  the  standard  of  education 
is  very  low,  so  that  many  of  the 
trades  and  professions  which  are 
open  to  our  soldiers  (such  as 
massage,  piano-tuning,  typewriting,  etc.) 
cannot  be  thought  of  for  these  men.  This 
narrows  the  field  considerably,  and  so  far 
the  only  trades  which  it  has  been  found 
possible    to    teach  them  are    brush-making, 


basket-making,  and — a  new  and  very  suc- 
cessful venture — boot-making.  It  was  not 
thought  possible  for  a  blind  man  to  make 
boots  until  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Institute,  while  thinking  of  some  useful  trade 
that  could  be  carried  on  equally  well  any- 
where, either  in  town  or  country,  suddenly 
thought  of  boot-making.  Acting  upon  this, 
she  found  a  poor  cobbler  and  asked  him 
whether  he  would  undertake  to  teach  the 
blinded  soldiers.  He  agreed,  and  in  order 
to  ascertain  just  what  their  difficulties  would 
be,  before  beginning  his  lessons  he  worked 
blindfold  for  a  whole  day.  He  was  so 
successful  with  his  pupils  that  after  five 
months'  teaching  their  work  was  considered 
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good  enough  to  be  shown  at  an  exhibition 
of  blinded  soldiers'  work  held  in  Petrograd 
in  April,  1916,  where  it  attracted  great 
attention.  All  the  instruction  given  is 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  individual  ; 
some  have  less  sense  of  touch  than  others, 
and  if,  for  instance,  they  cannot  manage  the 
minute  work  of  stitching  the  leather,  they 
are  given  something  easier  for  a  time,  until 
they  become  accustomed  to  "  seeing  with 
their  hands." 

Many  of  the  men,  however,  in  addition 
to  their  blindness  are  so  shattered  in  health 
that  they  can  only  work  for  two  or  three 
hours  daily.  It  is  hoped  in  future  to  be 
able  to  teach  these  men  weaving,  but  in 
the  meanwhile  they  are  learning  to  make 
brushes,  mops,  etc.,  as  it  is  thought  that  the 
handling  of 
bristles  and 
coarse  strands 

of   hemp    will  r  X 

so  develop 
their  sense  of 
touch  as  to 
make  it  com- 
paratively 
easy  for  them 
to  handle  fine 
threads  later 
on. 

R  uss  ian 
peasants  are 
nearly  always 
very  musical, 
and  there  are 
few  who  can- 
not play  their 
national  songs 
on  the  balalaika,  or  make  really  beautiful 
harmonies  on  the  accordeon,  so  that  music 
gives  the  blinded  Russian  soldiers  unspeak- 
able pleasure.  A  blind  teacher  gives  them 
lessons  on  the  piano,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
soon  they  will  begin  to  learn  from  Braille. 

A  great  deal  of  attention  is  paid  to  teach- 
ing them  to  read  Braille,  and  very  good 
results  have  been  obtained,  the  men  showing 
the  greatest  pride  in  their  achievement.  And 
it  is  indeed  an  achievement,  when  one  con- 
siders that  many  of  these  men  could  only 
have  had  a  very  slight  acquaintance  with 
letter-press,  so  that  their  Braille  books  open 
up  a  new  world  for  them. 

"We  are  not  paupers,  we  are  the  servants 
of  the  Tsar,"  said  a  blinded  Russian  soldier 
who    wore   two    St.    George    Crosses,   "and 
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thank  God  we  are  neither  forgotten  nor  cast 
off  !  " 

This  is  the  spirit  in  which  these  men  accept 
their  fate,  scorning  all  pity,  asking  only  to  be 
helped  to  learn  a  trade  that  will  ensure  their 
independence,  and  prevent  them  from  being 
a  burden  to  themselves  and  to  others. 

OOOO 

Mrs.  Mary  Josephine  O'Farrell,  a  widow, 
aged  sixty-three,  of  San  Francisco,  who  had 
been  blind  since  the  age  of  one,  recovered 
her  sight  recently  by  means  of  an  almost 
miraculous  operation.  She  then  saw  for 
the  first  time  her  own  son,  a  chemist,  born 
thirty-eight  years  ago.  Mrs.  O'Farrell  never 
saw  her  husband,    Mr.   J.  O'Farrell,   whom 

she  married 
in  Galway, 
Ireland,  forty 
years  ago,  and 
who  has  been 
dead  for  some 
years. 

OOOO 

WE  are  in- 
debted to  an 
EnglishQueen 
for  the  intro- 
duction of 
salads  into 
England.  As 
Hume  tells  us 
in  his  obser- 
vations on  the 
reign  of  Henry 
VIII.:  "It was 
not  until  the  end  of  this  reign  that  any 
salads,  carrots,  turnios,  or  other  edible  roots 
were  produced  in  England.  The  little  of 
those  vegetables  that  was  used  was  formerly 
imported  from  Holland  and  Flanders." 
Queen  Catherine,  when  she  wanted  a 
salad,  was  obliged  to  dispatch  a  messenger 
thither  on  purpose,  which  was  so  inconvenient 
that  at  last  she  ordered  her  gardeners  to 
produce  the  required  vegetables  at  home. 

OOOO 

ONE  of  the  questions  in  an  examination 
on  the  subject  ot  stock-raising  was :  "  Name 
four  different  kinds  of  sheep." 

An  inspiring  youth  gave  this  for  the 
answer  :  "  Black  sheep,  white  sheep,  Mary's 
little  lamb,  and  the  hydraulic  ram." 
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THE    BLIND    WHO    SEE. 

By    PERCIVAL. 


THE  Referee  of  December  31  published 
a  breezy  article  with  the  title  printed 
p.bove  which  we  have  much  pleasure 
in  printing  as  it  gives  a  vivid  pen-picture 
of  our  revered  chief,  Sir  Arthur  Pearson. 
After  sundry  comments  on  life  in  Paris 
under  the  present  conditions,  the  article 
tells  how  the  writer  received  a  note  from 
"  one  of  England's  best  and  greatest  men, 
Sir  Arthur 
Pearson,  the 
blind  baronet, 
4  Le  Parrain 
des  Tommies 
Aveugles,'  as 
the  Matin 
called  him. 
And  the 
Matin,  as 

usual,  hits  him 
off  exactly. 
In  the  old 
days  when  C. 
A.  P.  (because 
nobody  who 
knows  C.  A.  P. 
ever  calls  C. 
A.  P.  anything 
but  C.  A.  P.) 
used  to  be 
busy  with  the 

three-card  trick  in  Fleet  Street,  keeping  the 
Daily  Express,  the  Evening  Standard, 
Pearson's  Weekly,  the  Standard,  and  a  few 
other  publications  all  in  the  air  at  the  same 
time,  and  balancing  Pearson's  Magazine, 
'  How  To  Be  Happy,  Though  Married,'  and 
a  few  cheap  editions  of  books  on  the  end  of 
his  nose,  as  it  were,  I  used  to  call  on  him  in 
London  at  his  office  in  Shoe  Lane. 

"  I  have  a  mental  picture  of  C.  A.  P. 
saying,  without  any  stops.  '  Hello-PERCIVAL- 
how-are-you  ?-when-did-you-get-in  ?-what- 
are-you-doing-here  ?  -  when  -  are  -  you  -  going  - 
back  ?-good-bye,'  and  I  remember  a  nasty 
trick  he  had   of   making   notes  on  a  pad  in 
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front  of  him  and  driving  every  idea  out  of 
my  head  by  the  action  of  his  beastly  little 
pencil,  making  notes  of  my  thoughts  before 
I  uttered  them,  it  seemed  to  me.  I  remem- 
ber losing  my  temper  with  him  once,  and 
suggesting  that  he  should  adopt  a  mechanical 
contrivance  which,  facing  the  visitor  when 
he  came  in,  would  fall  down  and  display 
the     recommendation,     l  Pleased-to-see-you- 

good  -  bye  - 
don't  -  slam  - 
the  -  door  - 
when-you-go- 
out!1  And  I 
remember  this 
disconcerting 
man  yelling 
with  laughter 
at  the  idea 
instead  of 
getting  angry. 
And  now  this 
volcano  of 
activity — who 
spouts  activi- 
ty like  any 
other  old  gey- 
ser spouts 
boiling  water 
—  is  blind, 
stone  blind  ! 
"But  for  pity's  sake  don't  pity  him.  One 
of  his  pet  theories  is  that  a  blind  man 
doesn't  want  to  be  pitied  and  petted  and 
pampered  and  stroked  and  poor-deared  and 
asked  about  his  poor  dear  soul,  and  gener- 
ally have  his  condition  emphasised.  '  Blind- 
ness,' says  C.  A.  P.,  'is  not  nearly  so  much 
an  affliction  as  it  is  a  handicap.  The  thing 
to  do  is  for  sighted  folk  and  blind  folk  to 
help  one  another  to  make  the  men  whose 
eyesight  is  gone  into  useful  and  normal 
citizens,  within,  of  course,  the  limits  of  the 
possible.  The  great  thing  is  to  find  methods 
of  employment  for  the  blind  by  which  not 
only  they  can  be  enabled  to  be  more  or  less 
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independent,  but  by  which  they  can  be 
made  to  feel  more  or  less  independent.  A 
blind  man  with  plenty  of  money  even  must 
have  employment,  because  the  ordinary 
employment  of  the  ordinary  sighted  person 
is  lacking.  We  can  watch  the  omnibuses 
pass.  This  may  not  occur  to  you  as  a  wild 
and  hectic  form  of  entertainment,  but  it  is 
entertainment,  and  there  are  other  things  to 
watch  besides  omnibuses.  No  blind  man 
wants  to  sit  in  darkness  and  pick  his 
thumbs,  voyez-vous.'  And  C.  A.  P.  is 
making  a  trip  round  France  to  all  the 
centres  of  blind  industry  in  every  form 
to  see  for  himself.  Yes  ;  the  expression 
is  his.  And  he  does  see,  too.  I  have 
watched  him  do  it  with  my  mouth 
open. 

"  One  is  apt  to  put  aside  the  notion  of 
1  the  blind  leading  the  blind  '  with  the 
suggestion  that  such  a  thing  is  dangerous, 
not  to  say  absurd.  Well,  for  the  last  couple 
of  days  I  have  been  watching  just  that 
operation,  and — well,  there  ain't  a  word  ! 
That's  all.  C.  A.  P.  has  all  kinds  of  dis- 
concerting little  tricks,  himself.  Takes  his 
watch  out  and  corrects  you  as  to  the  exact 
time  as  though  he  saw  it,  and  little  things 
like  that  ;  but  he'll  always  explain  to  you 
how  it  is  done,  and  it  works  out  quite  simply 
when  he  has  explained  it.  But  when  we 
visited  the  blind  men's  workshops  and  blind 
foremen  shunted  the  unseeing  folk  with 
normal  eyes  to  one  side  and  '  showed ' 
C.  A.  P.  the  details  of  sharp  cuttling 
machinery  and  dangerous-looking  tools 
there  was  something  nightmarish  about  it. 
But  here  again  C.  A.  P.  laughed  my  astonish- 
ment out  of  court.  '  The  best  possible 
teachers  for  the  blind  are  blind  teachers,1 
he  said.  '  We  all  have  such  a  bond  in 
common,  and  know  what  to  '  show '  each 
other  and  how  to  do  it.'  " 

OOOO 

CONJURER  :  My  assistant  will  now  guess 
without  assistance  how  many  hairs  any 
gentleman  present  has  on  his  head. 

Shock-headed  Member  of  the  Audience  : 
How  many  are  there  on  mine  ? 

Assistant  :  Two  million  four  hundred 
and  fifty-seven  thousand,  six  hundred  and 
twenty-four. 

Conjurer  :  The  gentleman  may  count  his 
hairs  if  he  likes,  when  he  will  see  that  the 
number  is  exact." 
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POSTS  FOR  TUNERS 
AND      ORGANISTS. 

WE  are  now  receiving  more  applications 
to  send  tuners  to  this  or  that  district 
in  the  London  area,  and  should 
therefore  be  glad  to  hear  from  all  those 
seeking  to  improve  their  private  connections, 
as  well  as  from  those  seeking  posts  in 
factories  or  showrooms,  in  order  that  we 
may  enter  their  names  on  our  register. 

Tuning  forms  and  particulars  of  our 
tuning  test  may  be  had  on  application. 

We  have  sent  out  a  circular  letter  to  a 
large  number  of  firms  in  the  London  area, 
and  shall  shortly  acquaint  provincial  firms 
with  the  work  we  are  doing.  Several  tuners 
have  already  been  placed,  and  as  there  is  a 
greater  readiness  on  the  part  of  many  firms 
to  employ  blind  tuners,  it  is  hoped  that  this 
number  will  soon  be  increased. 

Forms  for  organists  also  may  be  had  on 
application. 

H.  C.  Warrilow. 

OOOO 

BLINDED  FOR   YOU. 

The  following  is  the  last  available  list 
as  regards  the  men  who  are  in  or  have 
passed  through  St.  Dunstan's  Hostel  : 

Number  of  men    at    St.  Dunstan's  or 

Torquay  and  Brighton     ...  ...     284 

Number  of  men  left  and  set  up  ...     176 

Men   left  incapable  of  training  owing 

to  wounds,  &c.         ...  ...  ...       33 

Men    in    Hospital   who   will  enter  St. 

Dunstan's  when  convalescent      ...      100 


593 


OOOO 


Q 


THE  Editor  would  be  glad  to  receive 
reports  and  news  items  from  heads  of 
Institutions  and  others  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  the  Blind.  All  communica- 
tions for  insertion  in  the  next  month's 
issue  should  be  received  before  the 
16th  of  the  month  previous.  Address 
contributions  The  Editor,  The  Beacon, 
The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W. 
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We  intend  to  devote  an  article  in  each  number 
of  "  The  Beacon  "  for  a  monthly  book  chat.  If 
you  have  a  blind  friend  you  can  make  him  no  better 
present  than  a  book.  And  if  we  can  guide  you 
in    your  choice    our    object    will    have    been    attained. 


IT   was   in   1847   that  William  Moon,  the 
inventor  of    Moon  Type   for   the  Blind, 
first  published  a  monthly  magazine  and 
some  devotional  extracts  in  Moon  type. 

In  1855  the  first  Home  Teaching  Society 
was  founded  in  London,  and  its  Committee 
decided  that  William  Moon's  system  was  the 
best  for  the  use  of  the  blind  residing  in  their 
own  homes  that  they  might  learn  to  read 
and  be  provided  with  books.  In  June,  1870, 
he  was  invited  to  become  a  member  of  the 
Home  Teaching  Committee,  and  remained  as 
such  till  his  death. 

In  1881,  after  having  visited  Holland, 
Germany,  France,  and  Scandinavia,  Dr. 
Moon  went  with  his  daughter  to  the  United 
States.  His  visit  was  most  successful,  and 
Free  Lending  Libraries  were  established  in 
Philadelphia,  Boston,  Chicago  and  Pittsburg. 

On  the  10th  October,  1894,  Dr.  Moon 
passed  peacefully  away  in  the  midst  of  his 
work  without  preliminary  illness,  and  was 
laid  to  rest  in  the  cemetery  at  Brighton. 
On  the  death  of  her  father,  the  whole 
management  of  the  Moon  Society  devolved 
upon  Miss  Adelaide  E.  C.  Moon,  who  had 
all  along  been  her  father's  right  hand,  and 
was  familiar  with  every  detail  of  the  work. 
Miss  Moon  died  on  November  13th,  1914,  in 
her  70th  year,  after  a  life  given  up  entirely 
to  work  for  the  blind. 

Most  of  the  characters  in  Moon  type  are 
either  unaltered,  or  slightly  modified  forms 
of  the  Roman  letters  :  the  complete  alphabet 
consists  of  only  nine  distinct  characters  of 
the  simplest  form  utilised  in  various  posi- 
tions. Eight  of  the  Roman  letters  are  used 
unaltered,  fourteen  others  have  parts  left 
out,  and  five  new  and  very  simple  forms 
are  added.  There  are  a  few  simple  con- 
tractions, and  the  whole  system  is  one  that 
can  be  learnt  with  the  greatest  ease  by  any 
one    of    ordinary    ability.      It    will    thus    be 


readily  understood  that  when  a  man  or 
woman  goes  blind  late  in  life  it  is  far  easier 
for  them  to  master  a  simple  system  such  as 
Moon  than  the  far  more  handy  and  compre- 
hensive system  of  Braille.  The  advantages 
that  Braille  type  has  over  Moon,  both  where 
the  cost  of  production  is  concerned  and  the 
amount  of  reading  matter  that  can  be 
embossed  on  a  Braille  plate  as  against  a 
Moon  plate,  are  rather  apt  to  make  us  forget 
that,  notwithstanding  its  disadvantages,  the 
Moon  system  is  an  exceedingly  valuable  one. 

The  point  that  is  often  forgotten  is  that 
there  are  a  great  many  blind  people  who, 
having  read  Braille  for  a  great  number  of 
years,  with  advancing  age  are  glad  to  fall 
back  on  a  system  which  does  not  require 
great  delicacy  of  touch,  and  which  does  not 
possess  the  manifold  contractions  that  a 
failing  memory  may  forget.  Of  the  3,000 
readers  catered  for  by  the 
Teaching  Society  (London) 
read  Moon  type. 

The  Headquarters  of  the  Moon  Society, 
now  for  some  years  a  branch  of  The  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  are  at  104,  Queen's 
Road,  Brighton,  where  the  work  of  pro- 
duction is  carried  on.  The  editorial  offices 
are  at  the  Institute. 

Among  some  of  the  books  published  in 
the  last  two  years  in  Moon  are  the  following  : 

A  Merchant's  Letters  to  his  Son  (George  Horace 
Lorimer  (3  vols)  :  The  Rival  Heirs  (Rev.  A.  D. 
Crake,  B.A.)  (5  vols.)  :  The  Wheels  of  Time 
(Mrs.  Barclay)  (1  vol.)  :  The  Golden  Treasury  of 
Songs  and  Lyrics  (Francis  T.  Palgrave)  (7  vols.)  ; 
Princess  Mary's  Gift  Book  (4  vols.)  ;  Rebecca  of 
Sunnybrook  Farm  (Kate  Douglas  Wiggin)  (5 
vols.)  ;  The  American  Verdict  on  the  War 
(Samuel  Harden  Church)  (1  vol.)  ;  Misunderstood 
(Florence  Montgomery)  (3  vols.)  ;  Little  Lord 
Fauntleroy  (Frances  Hodgson  Burnett)  (5  vols.)  ; 
The  Jungle  Book  (Rudyard  Kipling)  (4  vols.)  ; 
Jackanapes  (Juliana  Horatia  Ewing)  (1  vol.)  ; 
Treasure    Island    (R.    L.     Stevenson     (5    vols.). 


whole    Home 
at    least    half 
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SOME    FAMOUS    BLIND    MEN    AND    WOMEN. 

From  the   "  Encyclopaedia  Britannica." 


TIMOLEON    (c.   410-336   B.C.),  a  Greek 
general. 
Aufidius,  a  Roman  senator. 

Bela  II.  (d.  1141),  king  of  Hungary. 

John,  king  of  Bohemia  (1296-1346),  killed  in 
the  Battle  of  Crecy. 

John  Zizoa  (c.  1376-1424),  Bohemian  general. 

Basil  III.  (d.  1462),  prince  of  Moscow. 

Shah  Alam  (d.  1806),  the  last  of  the  Great 
Moguls. 

Diodorus,  the  instructor  of  Cicero. 

Didymus  of  Alexandria  (c.  308-395),  mathe- 
matician, theologian  and  linguist. 

Nicase  of  Malines  (d.  1492),  professor  of  law 
in  the  university  of  Cologne.  The  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  on 
him  by  the  university  of  Lou  vain,  and  the 
Pope  granted  a  dispensation  suspending 
the  law  of  the  Church  that  he  might  be 
ordained  as  a  priest. 

Ludovico  Scapinelli  (b.  1585),  professor  at 
the  universities  of  Bologna,  Modena  and 
Pisa. 

James  Schegkius  (d.  1587),  professor  of 
philosophy  and  medicine  at  Tubingen. 

Franciscus  Salinas,  professor  of  music  at  the 
university  of  Salamanca,  in  the  16th 
century. 

Nicholas  Bacon  (16th  century),  doctor  of 
laws  in  the  university  of  Brussels. 

Count  de  Pagan  of  Avignon  (b.  1604),  mathe- 
matician of  note. 

John  Milton  (1608-1674),  the  poet. 

Rev.  Richard  Lucas  (1648-1715),  prebendary 
of  Westminster. 

Nicholas  Saunderson  (q.v.  1682-1739). 

John  Stanley  (1713-1786),  Mus.Bac.  Oxon, 
was  born  in  London  in  1713.  At  seven 
he  began  to  study  music,  and  made  such 
rapid  progress  that  he  was  appointed 
organist  of  All-Hallows,  Bread  Street,  at 
the  age  of  eleven.  He  graduated  as 
Mus.Bac.  at  Oxford  when  sixteen,  and 
was  organist  of  the  Temple  Church  at 
the  age   of  twenty-one.     He  composed   a 


number  of  cantatas,  and  after  the  death 
of  Handel  he  superintended  the  per- 
formance of  Handel's  oratorios  at  Co  vent 
Garden.  He  received  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  music,  and  was  master  of  the  kings 
band. 

Leonard  Euler   (1707-1783),   the    celebrated 
mathematician  and  astronomer. 

John    Metcalf    (b.    1717),    road-builder    and 
contractor. 

Sir  John  Fielding  (d.  1780),  eminent  lawyer 
and  magistrate. 

Thomas  Blacklock  (q.v.  1721-1791),  Scottish 
scholar  and  poet. 

Francois  Huber  (1750-1831),  Swiss  naturalist, 
noted  for  his  observations  on  bees, 

Edward  Rushton  (b.  1756).  At  six  years  of 
age  he  entered  the  Liverpool  Free  Grammar 
School,  and  at  eleven  shipped  for  his  first 
voyage  in  a  West  India  merchantman. 
On  a  later  voyage  he  was  shipwrecked, 
and  owed  his  life  to  the  self-sacrifice  of  a 
negro.  Rushton  and  the  black  man  swam 
for  their  lives  to  a  floating  cask  ;  the 
negro  reached  it  first,  saw  Rushton  about 
to  sink,  pushed  the  cask  to  the  failing  lad, 
and  struck  out  for  the  shore,  but  never 
reached  it.  This  incident  made  Rushton 
an  enthusiastic  champion  through  life  of 
the  cause  of  the  negro.  During  a  voyage 
to  Dominica  malignant  ophthalmia  broke 
out  among  the  slave  cargo,  and  Rushton 
caught  the  disease  by  attending  them  in 
the  hold  when  all  others  refused  help. 
This  attack  deprived  him  of  sight,  and 
cut  short  a  promising  nautical  career  at 
the  age  of  nineteen.  He  struggled  bravely 
against  difficulties,  and  besides  entering 
successfully  into  several  literary  engage- 
ments, maintained  himself  and  family  as  a 
bookseller.  A  volume  of  his  poems  con- 
taining a  memoir  was  published  in  1824. 

Marie  Therese  von  Paradis  (b.  1759),  the 
daughter  of  an  imperial  councillor  in 
Vienna.  She  was  a  godchild  of  the 
empress  Marie  Therese,  and  as  her  parents 
possessed   rank    and    wealth,   no  expense 
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was  spared  in  her  education.  Weissem- 
bourg,  a  blind  man,  was  her  tutor,  and 
she  learned  to  spell  with  letters  cut  out  of 
pasteboard,  and  read  words  pricked  upon 
cards  with  pins.  She  studied  the  piano 
with  Richter  (of  Holland)  and  Rozeluch. 
She  was  a  highly  esteemed  pianist,  and 
Mozart  wrote  a  concerto  for  her  ;  she  also 
attained  considerable  skill  on  the  organ,  in 
singing  and  in  composition.  She  made  a 
concert  tour  of  Europe,  visiting  the  prin- 
cipal courts,  and  everywhere  achieving 
great  success.  She  remained  four  months 
in  England,  under  the  patronage  of  the 
queen.  On  her  return  to  Vienna  through 
Paris  she  met  Valentin  Hauy.  Towards 
the  close  of  her  life  she  devoted  herself  to 
teaching  singing  and  the  pianoforte  with 
great  success. 

James  Holman  (q.v.  1786-1857),  traveller. 

William  H.  Prescott  (q.v.  1796-1859),  the 
American  historian. 

Several  early  19th  century  musicians  held 
the  situations  as  organists  in  London  ; 
among  them  Grenville,  Scott,  Lockhart, 
Mather,  Stiles  and  Warne. 

Louis  Braille  (1809-1852).  In  1819  he  went 
to  the  School  for  the  Blind  in  Paris.  He 
became  proficient  on  the  organ,  and  held 
a  post  in  one  of  the  Paris  churches. 
While  a  professor  at  the  Institution 
Nationale  des  Jeunes  Aveugles  he  per- 
fected his  system  of  point  writing. 

Alexander  Ro- 
denbach,  Bel- 
gian statesman 
When  a  mem- 
ber of  the 
Chamber  of 
Deputies,  in 
1836,  he  intro- 
duced and 
succeeded  in 
establishing 
by  law  the 
right  of  blind 
and  deaf-mute 
children  to  an 
education. 

Dr.  William 
Moon  (1818- 
1894),  the  in- 
ventor of  the 
type  for  the 
blind  which 
bears  his 
name. 


MISS    WINIFRED    HOLT,    WITH    TWO    FRENCH    SOLDIERS. 


On 


an  architect,   who  lost  his  sight   in  battle,   and  who  has  just   modelled 

a  little  house;    the  other,  a  young  sergeant-major,  decorated  with  the  Croix 

de  Guerre  with  two  palms  and  the  Medaille  Militaire,  who  has  just  modelled 

a  bowl.      The    exquisite    sense    of  touch    of   these    men    make    modelling    a 

delightful  and  interesting  occupation  for  them. 


Rev.  W.  H.  Milburn,  D.D.  (1823-1903),  the 
American  chaplain,  known  in  the  United 
States  as  "  The  Blind  Man  Eloquent." 
He  often  travelled  from  thirty  to  fifty 
thousand  miles  a  year,  speaking  and 
preaching  every  day.  He  was  three  times 
chaplain  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  in  1893  was  chosen  to  the  chaplaincy 
of  the  senate. 

Dr.  T.  R.  Armitage  (b.  1824).  After  spend- 
ing his  youth  on  the  continent  he  became 
a  medical  student,  first  at  King's  College, 
and  afterwards  at  Paris  and  Vienna. 
His  career  promised  to  be  a  brilliant  one, 
but  at  the  age  of  thirty-six  failing  sight 
caused  him  to  abandon  his  profession. 
For  the  rest  of  his  life  he  devoted  his 
time  and  fortune  to  the  interests  of  the 
blind.  He  reorganised  the  Indigent  Blind 
Visiting  Society,  endowed  its  Samaritan 
fund,  founded  the  British  and  Foreign 
Blind  Association,  and,  in  conjunction 
with  the  late  Duke  of  Westminster  and 
others,  founded  the  Royal  Normal  College. 

Elizabeth  Gilbert  (b.  1826),  daughter  of  the 
Bishop  of  Chichester.  She  lost  her  sight 
at  the  age  of  three.  She  was  educated  at 
home,  and  took  her  full  share  of  house- 
hold duties  and  cares  and  pleasures. 
When  she  was  twenty-seven  she  began  to 
consider  the  condition  of  the  poor  blind 
of  London.  She  saw  some  one  must 
befriend  those  who  had  been  taught  trades, 

some  one  who 
cculd  supply 
material,  give 
employment  or 
dispose  of  the 
articles  manufac- 
tured. In  1854 
her  scheme  was 
started,  and 
work  was  given 
to  six  men  in 
their  own  homes, 
but  the  number 
soon  increased. 
In  1856  a  com- 
mittee was 
formed,  a  house 
converted  into  a 
factory,  and  the 
Association  for 
Promoting  the 
General  Welfare 
of  the  Blind  was 
founded. 
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Rev.  George  Matheson,  D.D.  (b.  1842), 
preacher  and  writer  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland.  The  degree  of  D.D.  was  con- 
ferred on  him  by  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh in  1879,  and  he  was  appointed 
Baird  Lecturer  in  1881,  and  St.  Giles' 
Lecturer  in  1882. 

Henry  Fawcett  (1833-1884),  professor  of 
political  economy  at  Cambridge,  and 
postmaster-general. 


W.  H.  Churchman,  of  Pennsylvania,  who 
was  instrumental  in  establishing  the  schools 
for  the  blind  in  Tennessee,  Indiana  and 
Wisconsin. 

H.  L.  Hall,  founder  of  the  workshops  and 
home  for  the  blind  in  Philadelphia  ;  by 
his  energetic  management  he  raised  the 
standard  of  work  for  the  adult  blind 
throughout  America. 
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BLIND    KINGS:    Tragedies  in  Royal  Palaces. 
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NE  of  the  saddest  of  princes  was 
the  late  Grand  Duke  Adolf  of 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz,  who  was  a 
great-grandson  of  George  III.  His 
entire  life  was  spoilt  by  the  fact 
that  when  a  boy  of  eight  he  had, 
when  playing  with  a  toy  gun,  shot 
his  father  in  the  face  and  de- 
stroyed the  sight  of  one  eye. 
Eventually  the  other  eye  became 
affected,  and  complete  blindness 
was  the  result.  The  Grand  Duke  did  not 
succeed  to  the  throne  until  he  was  fifty-six, 
and  during  nearly  half  a  century  of  his 
life  he  had  before  his  eyes  the  spectacle  of 
his  father,  blinded  by  his  childish  carelessness. 

Another  royalty  in  the  person  of 
Hanover's  last  king,  who  died  in  Paris  at  an 
advanced  age,  was  blind  at  the  age  of  six. 
Having  found  a  piece  of  metal,  he  had 
fastened  it  to  a  piece  of  string  and  was 
swinging  it  round  and  round  his  head  when 
it  suddenly  flew  back,  hitting  him  in  the  eye 
and  destroying  its  sight.  The  other  eye 
soon  afterwards  became  affected.  He  was 
totally  blind  when  he  appeared  on  the 
battlefield  of  Langensalza,  when  his  troops 
made  their  last  gallant  stand  against  the 
Prussians  in  an  attempt  to  defend  their 
kingdom   from    invasion   and  conquest,  the 


first  instance  of  a  blind  king  on  a  battleiield 
since  the  king  of  Bohemia  fell  fighting  the 
English  at  the  battle  of  Crecy. 

Very  sad,  too,  is  the  affliction  suffered 
by  the  infant  Jaime,  one  of  the  little  sons  of 
the  King  of  Spain,  who  is  both  deaf  and 
dumb.  This,  however,  is  a  natural  defect, 
and  could  not  have  been  averted,  differing 
in  this  respect  from  the  case  of  the  present 
Kaiser,  who,  through  the  nervousness  or 
lack  of  skill  of  the  physicians  and  nurses 
attending  his  mother  at  his  birth,  had  his 
left  arm  crippled  to  such  an  extent  that  he 
is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  one-armed 
man. 

That  the  responsibility  of  attending 
Royal  mothers  and  their  children  weighs 
heavily  upon  doctoi  s  and  nurses  is  apparent 
when  it  is  stated  that  Sir  Richard  Croft,  to 
whose  lack  of  skill  the  death  in  childbirth 
of  Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales,  only  daughter 
of  George  IV.,  is  attributed,  cut  his  throat. 
Fraulein  Webber,  who  was  in  charge  of  the 
nursery  of  Queen  Sophia  of  Greece  when 
Crown  Princess,  threw  herself  from  the 
Acropolis  at  Athens,  and  was  instantly 
killed,  while  one  of  the  nurses  of  King 
Edward  committed  suicide  at  Claremont 
during  a  fit  of  insanity  after  murdering 
three  of  her  own  children. 


THERE   ARE   OVER   200   DAILY   NEWSPAPERS    FOR 
THE    SIGHTED— BUT    NOT    ONE    FOR    THE    BLIND. 

Six  shillings  and  sixpence  will  provide  a  blind  man  with  the 
'Braille  Weekly  Edition  of  The   Daily  Mail,"  for   one  year. 
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MR.    H.    M.    HAGUE,   Principal  of   the 
State  School  for  the  Blind,  Christiania, 
died   on  December  19th,  1916,  at  the 
age  of  53,  from  an  apoplectic  fit. 

He  was  appointed  teacher  of  the  school 
in  1882,  and  some  years  later  received  a 
Studentship  from  the  State.  He  then  visited 
Denmark  and  Germany  in  order  to  study 
the  methods  of  dealing  with  the  blind  in 
different  parts  of  the  world.  After  having 
been  a  teacher  of  the  school  for  20  years  he 
was  appointed  Principal. 

In  1911,  just  before  the  celebration  of 
the  50th  anniversary  of  the  school,  Mr. 
Hague  wrote  a  survey  of  the  development 
and    state    of    the    work    for    the    blind    in 

Norway. 

Amongst  other  things  he  was  fellow- 
editor  of  the  monthly  review  Nyt  Tidsskrift 
for  Abnormsagan  i  Nor  den  (issued  at 
Copenhagen),  and  during  the  last  years 
of  his  life  he  was  chairman  of  "  Blinde- 
foreningen,"  a  society  for  the  welfare  of  the 
blind  at  Christiania. 

Mr.  Hague  was  an  excellent  teacher  and 
a  warm  supporter  of  every  movement  on 
behalf  of  the  blind,  and  owing  to  his  unfail- 
ing kindness  and  sympathy  towards  all  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact  his  loss  will  be 
greatly  felt. 

WILLIAM  BELL  WAIT. 

ON    October    25th,    1916,    the   blind   of 
New  York   City,   U.S.A.,   lost  one  of 
their    best    friends — one    who    had 
devoted   his  life   to   their  service.     William 
Bell    Wait,   inventor,  educator  and    philan- 
thropist, passed  over  to  the  Great  Beyond. 

From  the  Albany  Normal  College,  in 
1859,  Mr.  Wait  entered  the  New  York 
Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind. 
Three  years  later  he  was  admitted  to  the 
Bar,  and  it  was  in  1863  that  the  above 
Institute  required  a  Principal,  and  appointed 
him  to  fill  the  place.  In  1905  he  was  made 
Emeritus  Principal,  which  position  he  held 
until  his  death. 

The  story  of  his  life  is  bound  up  with 
the  education  of  the  blind  and  the  develop- 


ment of  the  New  York  Point  System.  The 
subject  of  embossed  writing  and  printing  as 
applied  to  literature  and  music  had  occupied 
an  important  position  for  some  time,  but 
Mr.  Wait  felt  that  the  existence  of  so  many 
different  forms  of  embossed  letters  indicated 
a  radical  defect  somewhere.  He  set  himself 
the  task  of  remedying  that  defect,  and 
did   it. 

Points  or  line  letters  ?  The  phonetic  or 
the  orthographic  plan  ? 

Those  two  queries  occupied  his  mind. 
Barbier  had  suggested  points  ;  Braille  had 
developed  them  in  the  Paris  School.  Having 
demonstrated  the  superior  tangible  power 
of  the  combination  of  points  over  the  line 
letter  forms,  and  seeing  also  that  points 
furnished  the  means  for  tangible  hand- 
writing, William  Wait  became  their  advocate 
and  chose  the  orthographic  plan. 

He  concluded  that  the  number  of  points 
representing  certain  sounds  and  letters  must 
depend  upon  the  frequency  of  those  sounds 
and  letters  occurring  in  general  use,  but  he 
also  wanted  to  effect  a  saving  in  space.  So 
he  adopted  four  base  forms,  the  type  bodies 
having  two  points  vertically,  and  one,  two, 
three  or  four  horizontally.  Much  experi- 
menting led  to  the  New  York  Point  System, 
comprising  twenty-six  capitals,  twenty-six 
small  letters,  numerals,  punctuation  marks, 
and  short  forms  for  diphthongs,  triphthongs, 
syllables,  and  for  words  and  parts  of  words 
in  common  use,  and  its  adoption  marked  a 
great  advance  in  processes  for  the  use  and 
education  of  the  blind. 

In  1872  he  brought  out  a  system  of 
tangible  musical  notation,  and  in  1894  his 
invention  of  a  practical  typewriter  for  the 
blind  came  out.  This  was  called  the 
Kleidograph,  a  machine  for  embossing  the 
New  York  Point  System  on  paper.  Later 
came  the  Stereograph,  for  embossing  metal 
plates  used  in  the  printing  of  books  for  the 
blind.  A  printing  press  for  embossing  the 
New  York  System  on  both  sides  of  the  leaf 
followed,  and  improved  methods  of  binding 
for  saving  the  cost  of  embossed  books  were 
devised  and  patented  by  him. 

Many  pamphlets  and  books  bear  his 
name,  all  of  them  having  the  welfare  of  the 
blind  at  heart.  His  last  work  was  the 
adaptation  of  his  point  system  to  more  than 
twenty  different  languages. 

Among  the  many  channels  for  his 
energies    we    find    him    working    for     the 
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American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind,  helping  to  organise  the  Society  for 
providing  the  blind  with  Evangelical 
Religious  Literature,  getting  an  annual  grant 
from  Congress  for  the  publication  of  em- 
bossed books,  and,  in  addition,  he  was  a 
member  of  the  New  York  Bar,  of  the  New 
York  Geographical  Society,  the  Franklin 
Institute  of  Philadelphia,  and  of  the  Sons  of 
the  Revolution — in  very  truth  a  man  who 
will  be  missed  after  his  seventy-seven  years 
of  active  life  spent  in  the  service  of  others. 

OOOO 

ROYAL  NORMAL  COLLEGE 
FOR   THE   BLIND. 
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HE  following  successes  were  obtained 
during  December,  1916,  and  January, 
1917  :— 


Certificates  of  the  Associated  Board 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music 
and  the  Royal  College  of  Music, 
January,  1917. 

GIRLS'  SCHOOL.— Singing ':  Interme- 
diate, Dorothy  Cartwright,  Ivy  Treveal  ; 
Advanced,  Bella  Mediano,  School  Exam- 
inations, Pianoforte  :  Primary,  Kathleen 
Fox,  Hilda  Sage  ;  Elementary,  Kathleen 
Blake,  Roma  Harfoot.  Pianoforte  :  Inter- 
mediate, Jennie  Beadley,  Lily  Cockerill, 
May  Howard,  Eva  Williams  ;  Advanced, 
Ellen  Clift.  Licentiateship  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music,  Pianoforte,  Florence 
Pouchin. 

BOYS'  SCHOOL.  —  Pianoforte :  Inter- 
mediate, Thomas  Marshall  ;  Advanced, 
John  Wyeth. 

OOOO 

MEMORANDA. 

THE  subscription  to  The  Beacon  is 
3s.  per  annum,  post  free.  Single  copies  can 
be  bought  for  3d.,  or  4d.  post  free. 

WILL  any  reader  having  a  Stainsby- 
Wayne  Braille  Writer  or  a  Braille  Shorthand 
Machine  which  they  are  willing  to  dispose 
of,  kindly  communicate  with  the  Secretary- 
General,  The  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  224-6-8,  Great  Portland  Street, 
London,  W. 
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THE  recruits  were  going  through  their 
first  course  of  musketry,  and  they  were  in 
charge  of  a  full-blown  second  lieutenant, 
who  was  trying  to  show  his  authority, 
together  with  his  great  knowledge  of  mus- 
ketry. Sauntering  up  to  the  latest  recruit, 
he  said  : 

"  See  here,  my  man,  this  thing  is  a  rifle, 
this  is  the  barrel,  this  the  butt,  and  this  is 
where  you  put  the  cartridge  in." 

The  recruit  seemed  to  be  taking  it  all  in, 
so  the  officer,  continuing,  said  : 

"  You  put  the  weapon  to  your  shoulder  ; 
these  little  things  on  the  barrel  are  called 
sights  ;  then  to  fire,  you  pull  this  little 
thing,  which  is  called  the  trigger.  Now 
smarten  yourself  up,  and  remember  what  I 
have  told  you,  and,  by  the  way,  what  trade 
did  you  follow  before  you  enlisted — a  collier, 
I  suppose  ? " 

"  No,  sir,"  came  the  reply,  "  I  only  worked 
as  a  gunsmith." 

OOOO 

FATHER  (trying  to  give  the  concealed 
dose)  :  "  Well,  well,  you  are  a  funny  boy. 
May  I  ask  why  this  sudden  extraordinary 
dislike  for  jam  ?  " 

Chip  :   "  'Cos  I  believe  it's  mined." 

OOOO 

SERGEANT  :  "  Now,  then,  don't  you  know 
how  to  hold  a  rifle  ? ' ' 

Recruit  :  "I've  run  a  splinter  in  me 
finger." 

Sergeant  (exasperated)  :  Oh,  you  'ave, 
'ave  you  ?  Bin  scratching'  yer  'ead,  I 
suppose  ?  " 

OOOO 

AT  Liverpool  Street  Railway  Station 
recently,  just  as  a  train  was  about  to  go 
out,  a  boy  ran  up  to  the  ticket  collector  and 
whispered  : 

"  Sir,  there's  two  men  travelling  first, 
and  neither  of  them's  got  tickets." 

Off  went  the  inspector  and  searched  all 
the  first-class  carriages  through,  but  without 
avail  ;  all  the  passengers  had  proper  tickets. 

Seeing  his  informer  standing  near  the 
entrance,  he  shouted  : 

"  Where's  the  two  men  without  tickets  ?" 

"  On  the  engine,  of  course  !  "  shouted  the 
boy  as  he  edged  away. 
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Braille  Literary  Journal. — The  Scene  of  War,  II, 
by  Odysseus  (continued),  from  Blackwood' s  Magazine— 
Mv  Visit  to  Germany,  by  Madeleine  Doty,  from  The 
Nation — Do' -No- Who,  by  Lady  Bagot,  from  The 
Cornhill  Magazine — A  Rag-Time  Hero,  by  Gilbert 
Frankau,  from  The  English  Review — The  Egotist, 
by  C.   Marriage,  from  The  IVindsor  Magazine. 

Braille  Musical  Magazine. — 1917 — A  Lesson  in 
Memorising — The  National  Lending  Library  and 
its  Music — Our  Tuners  Column — The  Church  and 
National  Music — Correspondence — Music  by  Blind 
Composers — Notes  and  News  Concerning  the  Blind. 
Insets:  Song,  "The  Old  Superb,"  by  C  V.  Stanford 
—Organ,  "Canzona,"  by  W.  Wolstenholme — 
Piano,   "Intermezzo,"  No.  2,  by  J.  Brahms. 

The  Journal  of  the  Incorporated  Society  of 
Trained  Masseuses. — Editorial — The  Development 
of  the  Nervous  System — Notes  from  Petrograd — The 
College  of  Nursing — Notes  by  the  Way — Visits  to 
Institutions  of  Interest  to  Masseuses  —  Official 
Notices — Swedish  Remedial  Exercises  Examination 
— Reviews. 

School  Magazine. — The  Story  of  the  Iliad,  Chapter 
III.,  by  F.  M.  Stawell  (to  be  continued) — The  Story 
of  Common  Salt — The  American  Soldiers  in  France, 
by  Lord  Northcliffe — Artful  Reynard — Lives  Risked 
for  Animals  —  The  Voyage  of  the  "Valiant" 
(a  Serial  Story),  by  E.  Le  Breton  Martin,  Chapter 
XIV.— XVI.,  from  The  Scout. 
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Progress.— Editorial— Matters  of  the   Moment— 1916 

in  Retrospect — New  Year  Bread  and  1  rains— How 
we  Wrecked  the  Oil  Wells  (Hamilton  Fyfe) — Study 
of  the  War  in  Perspective — Our  French  Page- 
Correspondence — The  War  Loan  Bargain — Grave 
and  Gay — Question  Box — Chess — How  to  take 
care  of  the  Sick  at  Home — Our  Home  Page- 
Advertisements — Inset:  Song,  "  Off  to  fight  the 
Germans"  (Philip  Layton) — Supplement:  Zodomir- 
sky's  Duel,  from  the  French  of  Alexandre  Dumas 
(concluded). 

Comrades. — The  Little  Sleeper,  by  Evelyn  Maud 
Whitaker,  from  The  Child" s  Companion — Five  from  a 
Frozen  Land  (in  Grade  I.) — A  Creature  that  Dwells- 
in  the  Dark,  by  Florence  L.  Parker,  from  The  Child' s 
Companion — A  Boy  and  his  Rabbits — Gifts  of  Love, 
by  Marian  Isabel  Hurrell  —  Tales  of  Heroes — Be 
Happy  Now — Five  at  the  Farm,  by  Cecily  M.  Rutley, 
Chapter  I.,  II.  (to  be  continued),  from  The  Child's 
Companion. 

oooo 


The  Moon  Magazine  (in  Moon  type). — Hunting 
German  Submarines — Wilson's  Job — Fire  Drill  for 
Horses — Holiday  spent  on  the  Ocean  Bed — Two* 
Hero  Generals — Hunting  an  Editor — Bits  about 
Bears — Games  Soldiers  Play. 


COLLEGE  FOR  THE  HIGHER  EDUCATION 
THE  BLIND,  WORCESTER.— Public  School 
education.  Preparation  for  Universities  and  Profes- 
sions. Modern  side  for  Shorthand,  Book-keeping, 
Modern  Languages,  etc.  Staff  of  University  men 
and  specialists.  Prospectus  and  List  of  Successes 
from  Head  Master,  G.  C.  Brown,  M.A. 


The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  have  For  Sale  a 
number  of  Goat  Skin  Rugs  made  by  a  blind  man. 
They  are  beautifully  made  and  are  in  a  variety  oF 
patterns,  each  measuring  69  in.  by  36  in.,  the  price 
being  Grey  Rugs,  lis.  ;  and  Black  Rugs  lis.  6d. 
each. 
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YOU  can  give  no  better  present  to  your  blind  friend 
than  a  years  subscription  to  the  "  BRAILLE  WEEKLY 
EDITION  OF  THE  DAILY  MAIL"  and  "PROGRESS.'' 

This  will  only  cost  you  12s.  6d.  and  will  give  your 
friend  a  great  joy  in  his   life.  ::  ::  ::  :: 


Printed  and  published   by  The  National   Institute  for   the   Blind,    Gre.it   Portland   Street,    I. on. Ion,   W 
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APRIL,   1917. 


Price  3d. 

3s.  per  ann.,  Post  free. 


EDITORIAL. 


N  page  4  will  be  found  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  Evening 
Standard  on  March  14th,  written 
by  a  blind  officer  ;  an  article 
which  not  only  displays  literary 
ability,  but  which  is  peculiarly 
interesting  because  it  allows  us, 
who  can  see  with  our  eyes, 
to  realise  the  acute  mental  vision 
of  a  blind  man.  Those  of  us  who 
are  doing  our  utmost  on  behalf 
of  a  better  understanding  of  what  blindness 
really  is,  do  not  need  to  be  told  that  the 
average  blind  person  is  a  flesh  and  blood 
being  exactly  as  we  are  save  for  the  handicap 
of  his  blindness,  but  there  are,  unfortunately, 
still  a  large  number  of  people  who  do  not 
seem  capable  of  understanding  this  simple 
truism. 

"Except  for  this  "  (we  quote  the  conclud- 
ing passage  of  the  article  we  have  mentioned) 
"  I  have  found  that  in  nearly  all  plays  I  am 
able  to  enjoy  myself  without  eyes  as  much 
as  I  could  with,  for  with  everything  I  lose 
by  not  seeing  I  seem  to  gain  in  what  is  left 
unseen." 

The  italics  are  ours,  and  we  lay  stress  on 
those  concluding  words  by  reason  of  the 
light  they  throw  on  the  attitude  adopted  by 
the  thinking  man  who  has  been  deprived  of 
his  sight.  We  cannot,  of  course,  realise  too 
deeply  how  great  a  deprivation  the  loss  of 
sight  is,  but  we  should  all  of  us  try  to 
understand  that  with  the  loss  of  one  faculty 
it  may  be  that  other  senses  which  have  lain 


dormant  through  want  of  use  may  be  so 
wakened  that  to  a  great  measure  they  can 
take  the  place  of  those  we  have  lost.  It  is 
practical  sympathy  we  ought  to  be  prepared 
to  give,  not  the  unintelligent  passive  pity 
that  is  content  just  to  harp  uselessly  on  one 
monotonous  string.  By  no  other  way  can 
we  hope  to  make  ourselves  of  use  to  those 
who  should  not  be  dependent  on  charity, 
but  who  should  be  given  every  opportunity 
to  prove,  as  so  many  have  proved,  that  in 
spite  of  their  handicap  they  are  able  to  hold 
their  own  in  a  world  that  they  can  share 
with  us. 

It  is  only  comparatively  recently  that 
various  professions  looked  upon  as  being 
only  suitable  to  those  possessed  of  sight 
have  been  found  media  for  the  blind.  We 
now  know  that,  given  the  right  training  and 
encouragement,  a  blind  man  can  earn  his 
living  at  shorthand-typing,  telephony,  mas- 
sage, poultry-farming,  to  mention  a  few  of 
the  more  highly  specialised  professions,  and 
in  this  connection  the  case  of  E.R.,  who  is 
now  earning  a  living  wage  as  a  telephonist 
in  a  big  Government  establishment,  is  worthy 
of  mention.  Before  he  lost  his  sight,  which 
happened  a  year  or  so  ago,  R.  had  been 
fourteen  years  in  the  Navy,  with  four  years 
in  the  Fleet  Reserve.  When  he  left  the 
Service  he  worked  for  two  years  at  Wool- 
wich Arsenal,  though  all  the  time  his  sight 
grew  worse  and  worse,  and  it  soon  became 
obvious  that  before  long  he  would  be  totally 
blind.  The  only  relatives  that  he  had  in 
the  world  were  a  brother  and  sister,  whom 
he  had  lost  sight  of,  and  who  would  not  in 
any    case    have    been    able    to    assist    him 
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financially,  being  poor  working  people  who 
had  all  they  could  do  to  provide  for  them- 
selves. 

R.'s  sight  went  rapidly  when  it  had  once 

egun  to  go.     His  nerves  gave  way,  he  was 

zompelled   to   leave    his    work,   and    having 

neither  friends  nor   money    was  eventually 

compelled  to  enter  the  Workhouse. 

In  May,  1916,  the  case  came  under  the 
notice  of  The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
who  sent  one  of  their  lady  representatives 
to  investigate  the  circumstances  that  had 
brought  R.  so  low.  She  made  a  very 
favourable  report  on  R.  as  regards  his 
abilities  and  obvious  desire  to  be  of  some 
use  in  the  world,  and,  as  he  had  had  experi- 
ence in  signalling  and  knew  a  little  about 
telephony,  she  recommended  that  he  should 
be  trained  as  a  telephone  operator,  steps  to 
bring  about  which  were  at  once  put  in 
hand. 

In  August,  1916,  arrangements  were  made 
with  the  authorities  of  the  Workhouse  for 
R.    to    have    lessons    in    telephony    on    the 


switchboard  at  the  National  Institute.  As 
the  result  of  this,  in  November.  R.  was 
offered  and  accepted  the  post  of  telephonist 
under  Government. 

It  is  a  case  such  as  this  that  makes  one 
realise  the  divinity  of  true  sympathy.  In 
the  old  days  it  used  to  be  considered  that 
when  a  man  lost  his  sight  the  only  avenue 
open  to  him,  whereby  he  might  enlist  the 
sympathies  of  his  fellow  men,  lay  through 
the  purchase  of  a  brass  plate  and  a  dog, 
that  he  might  drift  up  and  down  the  high- 
ways and  byways  of  the  world  soliciting 
alms  of  the  charitable.  Now,  go  where  you 
will,  you  will  find  the  blind  man  holding  his 
own  in  the  counting-house,  at  the  law,  in  the 
church,  competing  successfully  with  sighted 
rivals. 

We  propose  in  our  next  number  to  deal 
mainly  with  the  Blind  Child,  to  try  and 
show  how  absolutely  necessary  are  special 
schools,  special  teachers  and  special  apparatus 
for  Life's  little  ones  who  are  so  severely 
handicapped. 


SSSsc 


ROYAL    PENSIONS    WARRANT. 


THE  Right  Hon.  George  Nicoll  Barnes, 
in  presenting  the  New  Royal  Warrant 
for    Pensions     of     Non-Commissioned 

Officers  and  Men  in  the  House  of  Commons, 

on  the  6th  March,  1917,  said  : 

"  But  a  pension  is  not  everything,  and 
in  many  cases  a  pension  is  not  the  main 
thing.  There  are  men  who  have  to  be 
dealt  with  as  a  result  of  this  War,  who,  in 
spite  of  anything  that  may  be  done  for 
them  in  the  way  of  pension,  will  find  they 
will  never  be  restored  to  their  old  con- 
ditions as  long  as  they  live.  A  pension 
in  a  case  like  that  seems  to  be  like  giving 
an  old  friend  one  shilling  to  get  rid  of  him 
instead  of  putting  him  in  a  position  to 
earn  two  shillings,  which  is  really  what  he 
wants.  The  work  in  the  beginning  was 
done  largely  by  a  number  of  voluntary 
agencies,  the  Government  being  at  the 
time    pre-occupied    in    war    matters.       It 


is  only  right  to  acknowledge  the  splendid 
zeal  and  disinterestedness  of  those  agencies, 
and  if  I  say  a  word  about  two  or  three  of 
them  I  hope  that  it  will  not  be  thought 
that  the  omission  of  others  is  any  slight 
upon  them.  I  simply  mention  some  as 
representative  of  all.  In  the  first  place  I 
want  to  mention  one  which,  I  think,  is 
perhaps  more  complete  than  any  other— 
that  is  the  splendid  provision  made  at  St. 
Dunstan's  for  the  men  blinded  in  the  War. 
As  is  well  known,  Sir  Arthur  Pearson 
lives  himself  in  a  world  of  darkness,  but 
that  has  not  quenched  the  extraordinary 
energy  which  he  has  thrown  into  the 
relief  of  his  fellow  sufferers.  Some  600 
men  have  been  blinded  in  the  War.  So 
far  210  of  them,  I  think,  have  already 
passed  through  St.  Dunstan's.  Three 
hundred  are  still  there,  and  100  others 
are  to  follow.    Everything  possible  is  done 
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for  them.  In  the  first  place  they  are 
rushed  through  that  period  of  depression 
which  inevitably  conies  to  all  of  them. 
After  that  they  are  put  to  basket-mending 
and  other  industries  that  may  suit  them 
best,  so  as  to  fit  them  for  occupation 
afterwards." 

Sir  Henry  Norman,  in  the  course  of  a 
speech  which  he  contributed  to  the  Debate 
on  the  Royal  Warrant,  said  :— 

"  As  an  example  of  what  may  be  done 
by  proper  centralisation  of  knowledge  and 
of  authority,  we  have  only  to  look  at  the 
blind  in  this  country.  Very  fortunately 
for  them  they  are  all  being  dealt  with  in 
one  central  institution  under  the  authority 
of  one  man,  and  we  have  been  blessed  in 
finding  in  Sir  Arthur  Pearson  the  man  for 
the  job.  He  has  devoted  himself  with 
the  admirable  spirit  of  organisation,  of 
which  he  was  a  master  before  he  lost  his 
sight,  and  with  the  most  noble  devotion  to 
other  blind  men.  We  have  in  him  a  man 
who  is  turning  out  blind  men,  restoring 
them  to  courage  and  hope  again,  and 
turning  them  out  with  such  efficiency  as  I 
am  sure  would  be  amazing  to  anyone  who 
has  not  had  an  opportunity  of  looking 
into  what  is  being  done.  I  can  give  one 
instance,  which  seems  like  a  fairy  tale,  of 
a  man  who,  before  he  was  blind,  was  a 
hot  water  engineer.  Now  you  would 
think  if  there  was  one  mechanical  job  in 
the  world  which  could  not  be  performed 
by  a  totally  blind  man  it  was  that  of  a  hot 
water  engineer.  He  received  training  at 
St.  Dunstan's,  of  various  kinds,  and  he  is 
now  back  in  his  old  place,  not,  of  course, 
doing  exactly  the  same  work,  but  doing 
work  on  a  much  higher  intellectual  plane, 
and  he  is  earning  considerably  more  than 
he  did  before,  and  is  in  a  far  higher 
position  in  the  firm." 

OOOO 

"  LILLIAN,"  said  mother  severely,  'k  there 
were  two  pieces  of  cake  in  the  pantry  this 
morning,  and  now  there  is  only  one.  How 
does  this  happen  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,"  replied  Lillian,  regret- 
fully. "  It  must  have  been  so  dark  I  didn't 
see  the  other  piece." 

OOOO 

MINISTER  :  "  Well,  Bobby,  what  do 
you  want  to  be  when  you  grow  up  ?  " 

Bobby  (suffering  from  parental  dis- 
cipline) :   "An  orphan." 
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THE  great  bazaar  which  is  to  be  held  in 
the  Royal  Albert  Hall  in  the  second 
week  of  May,  for  the  purpose  of  placing 
the  Blinded  Soldiers'  After-Care  Fund  on 
a  permanent  basis,  is  receiving  the  warm 
support  of  many  of  the  leading  mercantile 
houses  of  London.  It  is  intended  that  the 
articles  to  be  sold  shall  be  of  a  useful 
nature,  and  Sir  Arthur  Pearson  (the  pre- 
sident of  The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
and  chairman  of  the  Blinded  Soldiers'  and 
Sailors'  Care  Committee)  is  appealing  to 
business  firms  for  gifts  of  goods.  The 
response  is  already  very  gratifying,  and 
indicates  that  a  great  assortment  of  useful 
and  very  saleable  goods  will  be  forthcoming. 
The  cause  of  our  blinded  war  heroes  is  one 
which  readily  enlists  practical  help.  Messrs. 
Debenham  8c  Freebody  and  Messrs.  Marshall 
and  Snelgrove  have  jointly  promised  the 
notable  gift  of  £1,000  worth  of  golf  coats, 
and  Messrs.  Liberty  goods  to  the  value  of 
£300.  Messrs.  Harrods,  Ltd.,  are  under- 
taking to  supply  the  stock  for  one  of  the 
stalls,  and  other  generous  presents  of 
lingerie,  blouses,  costumes,  etc.,  have  been 
made  by  Messrs.  Lucile,  Ltd.  ;  Redfern, 
Ltd.  ;  Ernest,  Ltd.  ;  Reville  8c  Rossiter, 
and  other  famous  Court  dressmakers, 

OOOO 

THE  King  paid  a  surprise  visit  to  his 
blinded  soldiers  at  St.  Dunstan's  on  March 
20th.  His  Majesty,  who  was  accompanied 
by  Major  Reginald  Seymour,  expressed  him- 
self to  Sir  Arthur  Pearson  as  much  impressed 
by  the  great  developments  which  had  taken 
place  since  the  last  visit  he  paid  to  St.  Dun- 
stan's. A  very  thorough  inspection  of  all  the 
classrooms  and  workshops  was  made  by  His 
Majesty,  who  conversed  with  a  great  many 
of  the  officers  and  men  who  were  engaged  in 
their  lessons  at  Braille  and  typewriting,  or  in 
learning  one  of  the  many  industries  which 
are  taught  at  St.  Dunstan's.  His  Majesty 
was  keenly  interested  in  a  demonstration  of 
the  rapidity  and  accuracy  with  which  blinded 
men  can  write  Braille  shorthand  and  trans- 
cribe their  notes  upon  an  ordinary  type- 
writer. 
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LL  is  dark,  all  is  dark,  all  is  very 
dark.  Mr.  Irving,  as  Beverley, 
the  sometime  clairvoyant  and 
sometime  charlatan,  in  his  last 
play,  "  The  Barton  Mystery," 
thus  describes  the  picture  in  his 
mind's  eye  at  the  commencement 
of  a  seance.  Through  the  medium 
of  some  object  which  he  holds  in 
his  hands  he  is  striving  to  conjure 
up  a  picture  about  which  he 
previously  knew  nothing,  and  for  a  short 
time  his  efforts  to  see  this  invisible  picture 
are  vain.  In  this  way  a  blind  man  at  the 
theatre  forms  a  mental  picture  of  the  scenes 
and  the  people,  using  as  his  medium  the 
sounds  which  he  hears,  and  intensifying  his 
impressions  very  often  by  a  quick  percep- 
tion, as  does  the  clairvoyant  or  charlatan. 


I  gather  from  the  sudden  quiet  that  the 
curtain  has  gone  up  on  a  scene  explained 
in  the  programme  as  "  Sitting-room  in  A.'s 
flat  in  Half  Moon  Street,'1  or  "  Outside  B.'s 
country  house."  I  hear  the  voice  of  a  man 
ring  out  through  the  theatre,  and  then  to  me 
the  darkness  begins  to  clear  away.  Who, 
or  what  he  is,  I  do  not  know,  but  as  each 
actor,  or  actress,  appears  on  the  stage  they 
are  explained  by  the  conversations,  and  not 
by  their  clothes,  as  to  which  particular  part 
they  are  playing.  After  this  I  conjecture 
to  myself  the  actual  scenes  and  personal 
appearance  of  the  characters,  as  I  should  if 
I  were  listening  to  a  story  being  read  to  rne, 
except  that  instead  of  the  same  voice  imper- 
sonating the  voices  of  several  people,  I  hear 
the  various  performers  speaking  for  the 
characters  they  are  representing. 

It  may  be  hard  to  understand  how  I  can 
enjoy  good  acting  without  seeing  the  actions 
of  the  performers,  but  to  me  the  expression 
put  into  the  voice  means  everything,  and 
though  in  private  life  I  think  I  can  nearly 
always    tell    by   the    ring    of    the    speaker's 


voice  whether  the  remark  is  sincere  or  not, 
yet  on  the  stage  I  judge  the  merit  of  the 
performers  by  the  genuineness  of  the  voice, 
which  is  merely  repeating  words  learnt  by 
heart,  and  I  have  generally  found  that  the 
criticism  of  the  eyes  agrees  with  the  blind 
criticism  of  the  ears. 

It  is  easy  to  distinguish  what  the  speaker 
is  doing  by  his  voice  ;  I  can  hear  the  voice 
moving  across  the  stage,  and  perhaps  be- 
coming nearer  to  the  ground  than  before, 
from  which  I  gather  the  speaker  is  sitting 
down,  or  again,  if  a  voice  pauses  a  little 
longer  than  usual  in  the  middle  of  a  very 
ordinary  sentence,  I  infer  that  something  out 
of  the  way  has  attracted  his  attention,  or 
maybe  he  is  merely  lighting  a  cigarette. 
Thus,  without  eyes,  it  is  very  nearly  as  easy 
to  follow,  and  even  easier  to  appreciate,  a 
more  or  less  serious,  modern  play,  as  from 
voices  and  general  impression  a  blind  man 
is  very  apt  to  picture  both  the  scenes  and 
the  personal  appearances  of  the  performers 
in  a  rather  more  picturesque  form  than  is 
actually  seen  by  the  human  eye. 

In  musical  plays,  or  revues,  there  are 
sudden  entrances  and  exits  of  the  chorus 
and  various  performers  during  the  songs, 
which  are  not  so  easy  to  follow,  and  there 
are  of  course  scenes  and  costumes  produced 
for  their  artistic  or  beautiful  effect,  and 
dances  which  to  me  mean  nothing,  but  I  am 
recompensed  for  this  by,  with  all  due  apolo- 
gies to  the  singers,  hearing  the  songs  without 
out  having  to  witness  all  the  efforts  gone 
through  by  the  human  frame. 

Then,  again,  in  all  comedies,  farces,  or 
revues,  there  is  certain  to  be  some  silent 
buffoonery  at  which  the  audience  laughs,  but, 
as  we  all  know,  the  audience,  both  educated 
and  un-educated,  will  be  very  amused  in  a 
restaurant  scene  because  the  waiter  holds 
his  nose  while  carrying  a  cheese  across  the 
stage,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  I, 
not  even   knowing  the  joke,  am  apt  to  join 
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in  the  general  merriment.  Like  the  majority 
of  the  others,  I  am  not  really  laughing  at 
the  waiter's  disapproval  of  the  cheese,  but 
am  in  a  state  of  very  high  tension  caused  by 
the  theatre  and  the  general  absurdity  of  the 
play,  and  am,  like  my  companions,  amused 
by  the  slightest  thing,  even  the  tittering  of 
the  audience. 

There  is,  however,  one  great  disadvan- 
tage to  me  at  the  theatre,  which  is,  that  my 
mental  vision  is  suddenly  very  rudely  exter- 
minated two  or  three  times  during  the  per- 
formance by  the  sudden  noise  of    clapping 


all  round  me  and  the  continuation  of  the  low 
buzz  of  voices  over  the  theatre,  which  seems 
to  suddenly  awake  me  from  a  dream,  and 
I  have  again  at  the  beginning  of  the  next 
act  to  get  into  touch  with  the  various 
voices  and  the  characters  played  by  their 
owners. 

Except  for  this,  I  have  found  that  in 
nearly  all  plays  I  am  able  to  enjoy  myself 
without  eyes  as  much  as  I  could  with,  for 
with  everything  I  lose  by  not  seeing  I  seem 
to  gain  in  what  is  left  unseen — The  Evening 
Standard,  March  14th,  1917. 


THE  wonderful  work  St.  Dunstan's  is 
doing  for  our  blinded  soldiers  and 
sailors  is  daily  before  me.  Every  day 
and  many  times  a  day  I  see  the  brave 
fellows  stepping  out  briskly,  sometimes 
alone,  sometimes  with  each  otiier,  but  more 
frequently  with  the  tender  and  devoted 
young  women  who  are  their  guides,  philoso- 
phers, and  friends.  The  predominant  note 
of  the  students  of  St.  Dunstan's — they  are 
'  all  learning  some  useful  art  or  craft — is  one 
of  cheerfulness.  They  smile  and  laugh  and 
talk  gaily  to  each  other. 

It  is  astonishing  what  wonderful  things 
the  blind  can  do,  especially  when  they  have 
will-power  and  energy.  In  spite  of  the  loss 
of  eyesight  they  have  accomplished  many 
remarkable  achievements.  One  of  the  most 
renowned  sportsmen  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury was  blind  from  the  age  of  six.  John 
Metcalf,  known  to  fame  as  "  Blind  Jack  of 
Knaresborough,"  lost  his  sight  completely 
through  an  attack  of  small-pox  before  he 
was  seven  years  old  ;  but  he  grew  up  to  be 
a  fearless  follower  of  the  hounds,  a  champion 
swimmer,  and  was  one  of  the  best  card  players 
in  the  county.  He  was  a  fine  judge  of  form, 
and  his  winnings  on  the  Turf  were  large. 

He  had  his  own  stud,  and  on  one 
occasion  rode  his  own  horse  and  won.  It 
was  a  match  for  a  hundred  guineas,  owners 
up,  and  the  course  was  a  circular  one,  three 
times  round  to  make  three  miles.  The 
shape  of  the  course  and  the  many  awkward 


bends  in  it  made  it  apparently  impossible 
for  a  blind  man  to  negotiate  it  successfully, 
and  so  the  bookmakers  laid  20  to  1  against 
Blind  Jack.  But  there  were  posts  at  in- 
tervals, and  at  every  post  Blind  Jack  planted 
a  man  with  a  bell,  and  so  Jack  heard  what 
he  could  not  see.  and  came  in  an  easy 
winner. 

Not  contented  with  being  a  sportsman, 
Blind  Jack  became  a  soldier,  and  served  all 
through  the  campaign  of  1745  against  the 
Pretender.  In  1751  he  started  the  stage 
coach  between  York  and  Knaresborough, 
and  always  drove  it  himself.  Jack  was  very 
handy  with  his  fists,  and  fought  the  most 
scientific  and  determined  pugilist  in  Knares- 
borough, beating  him  in  six  rounds.  Then 
he  became  a  road  contractor  and  won  further 
fame  and  fortune  by  his  engineering  skill. 
He  lived  to  a  hale  and  hearty  old  age,  and 
was  ninety-three  when  he  died  at  Spof forth, 
near  Wetherby,  on  April  27th,  1810,  leaving 
behind  him  four  children,  twenty  grand- 
children, and  ninety  great  and  great-great- 
grand-children. 

A  year  or  two  ago,  in  the  Cave  of  Eugene 
Aram,  at  Knaresborough,  I  told  the  story  of 
Blind  Jack  to  Sir  William  Dunn  (London's 
present  Lord  Mayor)  and  Sir  William 
Treloar.  I  don't  think  they  quite  believed 
it  all,  but  every  word  I  have  written  about 
the  blind  sportsman  is  fact,  and  the  fame  of 
his  deeds  still  flourishes  in  his  native  county 
of  Yorkshire. — The  Referee,  March  4th. 
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MODEL    OF    THE    GROUNDS    OF 
ST.    DUNSTAN'S    HOSTEL. 


DIZZIC 


THE  model  has  been  constructed  from 
plans  supplied  by  Messrs.  Nevin  and 
Wigglesworth,  architects,  104,  High 
Holborn,  London,  and  is  made  to  the  follow- 
ing scales  : — Horizontal  :  One  inch  equals  16 
feet.  Vertical  (grounds  only)  :  One  inch 
equals  12  feet.  The  model  is  a  facsimile  of 
the  grounds,  showing  the  various  terraces, 
lawns,  shrubberies,  lake,  mounds,  etc.,  in  a 
most  realistic  manner.  The  roads  and  foot- 
paths are  made  in  sand, 
firmly  fixed 
on  the 
model, 
and 
coated 
with 
two 
coats  of 
flat  ena- 
mel. The 
shrubberies 
are  indicated 
by  raised  sur- 
faces. The  railings 
round  the  estate  and 
on  the  estate  are 
strongly  made,  and  the 
wooden  fence  at  the 
Regent  Park  Road  side  is 
also  clearly  indicated.  The 
flower  beds  are  represented  by 
raised  surfaces.  The  bridge 
across  the  ravine  with  the  tunnel 
underneath  is  also  built  up.  The 
various  lawns,  tennis  lawns,  etc.,  are 
all  represented  by  very  smooth  surfaces 
coated  with  several  coats  of  enamel  to  give 
them  a  glossy  touch  to  the  fingers  clearly  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  sanded  roads  and 
footpaths.  The  lake  is  well  defined,  and  is  so 
made  that  a  small  quantity  of  water  can  be 
put  into  it,  and  thus  the  touch  will  indicate 
to  the  fingers  what  it  is.  The  water  can  be 
removed  by  a  sponge.  It  is  not  advisable 
for  the  water  to  remain  on  the  model  too  long. 
The  various  trees,  the  swing,  the  giant's 
stride,  the  see-saw  are  actually  shown, 
while  the  pushball  area  is  enclosed  in  neat 


posts,  painted  white.  The  steps  leading  from 
the  terraces  and  the  buildings  are  all  neatly 
made.  The  block  plans  of  the  main  build- 
ings, with  all  the  additional  buildings,  are 
made  to  scale  and  shown  by  raised  edges. 
The  various  small  outbuildings,  such  as 
fowl-houses,  etc.,  are  shown  by  raised  pieces 
made  to  the  block  plan  scale,  while  the  areas 
devoted  to  fowls,  etc.,  are  marked  by  raised 
painted  lines.  The  whole  of  the  model  is 
enamelled  with  the  best  enamels  obtain- 
able, so  that  it  can  be  kept  clean  by 
sponging  with  lukewarm  water  and 
then  polishing  up  again.  It  is 
coloured  in  a  realistic  manner, 
and  is  a  most  pleasing 
and  interesting  piece  of 
work.  The  model 
is  framed  in  hard 
wood,  mould- 
ed to  suit 
thecon- 
t  o  ur  s 
of  the 
sides, 
and 
backed 
with  half- 
i  n  c  h  deal 
boards.  The 
frame  is  beautifully- 
polished  walnut.  In 
constructing  the  model  it 
had  to  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  surface  of  the  model  would  be 
subject  to  much  fingering,  and  that  it 
was  not  like  ordinary  models  which  are 
labelled  as  a  rule  "  Please,  don't  touch," 
and  so,  much  experimenting  and  much 
thought  was  necessary  to  find  suitable 
materials  to  build  with,  but  all  the  difficul- 
ties have  been  well  met,  and  a  fine  model, 
which  will  be  a  most  useful  and  inte- 
resting addition  to  St.  Dunstan's,  is  the 
result. 

The  model  is  the  work  of  Mr.  Exelby 
Reynolds,  Atlas  Works,  Shipley,  Yorks,  and, 
as  the  account  shows,  reflects  the  greatest 
credit  on  its  constructor. 
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NGLAND  has  awakened  very 
much  during  the  last  few  years 
to  the  necessity  of  teaching  music 
on  scientific  and  common-sense 
principles  ;  and  such  things  as  the 
demonstration  given  by  Dr.  Yorke 
Trotter  at  The  National  Institute 
on  the  afternoon  of  Saturday, 
December  9,  are  by  no  means  the 
novelty  that  they  once  were.  That 
this  should  be  so  is  great  matter 
for  rejoicing  ;  and  the  interest  we  once  felt 
in  wondering  at  the  good  results  obtained 
by  the  enterprising  advocates  of  modern 
methods  is  now  replaced  by  the  far  greater 
interest  of  the  prospect  of  a  coming  genera- 
tion more  fully  capable  of  the  appreciation 
and  practice  of  music. 

Dr.  Trotter's  demonstration  was  compre- 
hensive, illustrating  in  a  general  way  the 
whole  course  of  his  training.  His  main 
principles  are  eminently  sensible  ;  he  insists 
that  all  music  presented  to  the  child  shall 
be  music  with  a  meaning  that  the  child  can 
understand  ;  that  the  rhythmic  element  shall 
never  for  a  moment  be  lost  sight  of  ;  that 
absolute  as  well  as  relative  pitch  shall  be 
caught  ;  and  that  the  child  shall  be  en- 
couraged to  learn  the  principles  and  practice 
of  composition  by  his  own  experimental 
efforts. 

Dr.  Trotter  began  with  a  class  of  four- 
year-olds  ;  giving  them  the  passage  (here 
follows  music)  and  asking  them  such 
questions  as,  "Have  I  got  home  again?" 
Then  he  would  vary  the  last  chord,  and  ask 
them  if  it  was  as  nice  ;  and  finally  he  asked 
them,  "  Whose  house  am  I  in  ?  "  To  which 
they  all  with  one  accord  answered,  "Mr. 
C.'s."  In  the  following  classes  the  thing 
became  more  difficult ;  the  phrase  was  com- 
pleted, and  the  children  had  to  tell  the 
"  half-way  house  ;"  then  they  had  to  tell 
the  "  half-way  house  "  of  similar  phrases 
without  hearing  the  end,  and  so  on.  Another 
very  important  feature  was  the  giving  of  a 


phrase  of  melody  and  making  the  pupils 
complete  it  with  a  balancing  phrase  ;  and 
some  of  the  answers  were  very  characteristic 
of  the  cautious,  or  unenterprising,  or  very 
sporting  dispositions  of  the  various  children, 
which  showed  the  real  value  of  such  training 
and  the  interest  it  excited  in  the  children 
themselves.  This  branch  was  developed  to 
the  point  of  giving  the  children  phrases  to 
write  out,  take  out  of  the  room,  complete  as 
they  liked,  and  then  harmonised  ;  and  some 
of  the  results  were  most  interesting. 

The  fruits  of  this  training  were  exhibited 
in  a  very  practical  form  by  the  extremely 
artistic  playing  and  singing  of  the  children  ; 
indeed,  it  was  really  hard  to  convinec 
oneself  that  these  neat  and  finished  players 
were  only  children  ;  but  there  was  yet  more 
practical  evidence  of  the  value  of  Dr. 
Trotter's  methods. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  demonstration  a 
number  of  children  were  given  books  out  of 
which  they  were  to  select  pieces  and  learn 
them  away  from  any  instrument,  and  play 
them  when  required.  How  it  brings  back 
memories  of  R.C.O.  playing  tests  ! 

The  time  allowed  was  perhaps  rather 
more  than  an  hour  ;  and  when  they  were 
called  in  these  children  sat  down  to  the 
piano  in  turn  and  gave  us  some  most  delight- 
ful little  pieces  of  the  "  Diana  in  the  Wood  " 
order,  as  Ernest  Newman  would  call  them  ; 
and  they  really  played  them,  not  just  the 
notes,  but  the  spirit  of  the  music. 

Now  we  ourselves  have  all  of  us  often 
heard  opinions  from  seeing  people  which 
would  lead  us  to  imagine  that  we  have  the 
entire  monopoly  of  the  faculty  of  memoris- 
ing ;  yet  how  many  of  us,  with  all  our 
experience,  could  have  done  what  these 
seeing  children  did  ?  I  fancy  most  of  us 
would  consider  we  had  done  a  good  hour's 
work  if,  with  a  piano  to  help  us,  and  no 
ordeal  of  public  performance  at  the  end  of 
the  hour  facing  us,  we  could  learn  in  that 
time  a  simple   minuet  and  trio — the  average 
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length  of  the  pieces  these  children  had  to 
learn  and  then  be  able  to  play  it  without 
stopping.      And  why  is  this  ? 

Well,  the  answer  is  this  :  The  seeing 
pupils  of  Dr.  Trotter  had  two  things  in  their 
favour  which  we  are  only  just  beginning  to 
ask  for.  They  could  get  their  music  into 
their  heads  in  its  entirety,  and  when  they 
had  got  it  there  they  could  understand  it. 
In  other  words,  they  could  get  the  sound  of 
complete  chords  —  not  incomplete  fourths 
and  major  sevenths,  as  we  like  to  do,  and 
then  wonder  why  it  is  that  music  is  so  hard 
to  learn  ;  and  the  result  of  their  early  train- 
ing was  that  they  could  then  understand 
the  rhythm  and  the  design  of  the  music. 
This  made  it  possible  for  them  to  play  the 
music  up  to 
time. 

A  great  deal 
has  been  said 
about  the  first 
point  ;  and  the 
only  thing  to  be 
done  now  is  to 
convince  our- 
selves that  it  is 
an  essential  one 
t  o  successful 
mem  orising. 
The  compari- 
son  of  our 
method  with 
Dr.  Trotter's 
may  be  very 
well  illustrated 
by  the  plan  of 
taking  two  fair- 
ly  simple 
Psalms  and 
learning  them  in  the  two  different  ways.  Dr. 
Trotter's  plan  is  to  learn  the  first  one  as  a 
piece  of  sensible  English,  and  to  make  sure 
he  has  got  hold  of  the  sense  before  he  says  he 
knows  this  or  that  verse  ;  ours  is  to  learn 
all  the  first  half  of  every  verse  first,  and  get 
that  thoroughly  into  our  heads  first,  and 
then  learn  the  second  half  of  every  verse, 
and  either  combine  it  with  the  first  at  once 
or  also  learn  it  separately  and  then  combine 
the  two.  No  one  has,  I  should  think,  ever 
tried  this  last  method  with  the  Psalms  ;  but 
we  have  all  been  guilty  in  the  matter  of  the 
chants.  And  yet  the  course,  if  it  is  logical 
in  music,  is  surely  just  as  logical  in  words. 

We  have   fortunately  seen   the   error  of 
our  ways  now  ;  and   the  recent  reforms  of 
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the  notation  enable  us  to  get  a  complete 
view  of  the  music,  which  is  what  Dr. 
Trotter  s  children  started   with. 

But  this  fault  of  our  notation  was  due  to, 
and  at  the  same  time  responsible  for,  another 
fault — we  would  not  insist  on  the  necessity 
of  playing  our  fragment  of  injected  harmony 
up  to  time.  I  have  been  in  a  position  to 
judge  our  methods  from  this  standpoint  ; 
and  many  a  time  have  the  meanderings  of 
the  organ  student  presented  me  with  the 
hard  question,  "  How  do  they  ever  get  any- 
thing learnt  at  all  ?  "  I  have  been  a  victim 
of  the  old  notation,  and  have  learnt  my  Bach 
from  French  editions,  with  their  forty  or 
so  bars  of  right  hand  with  the  rest  to  follow 
on  the  next  page  ;  but  I  have  always  insisted 

on  playing  up 
to  time,  and  if 
I  could  not 
think  of  the 
next  notes,  I 
did  not  find 
any  reason  for 
holding  on  to 
the  secondary 
seventh  I  had 
reached,  but 
went  back  and 
tried  to  get  the 
passage  from 
the  rhythmic 
context.  The 
result  was,  of 
course,  that  the 
task  was  easier 
and  more  in- 
teresting ;  and 
the  amount  of 
time  I  saved  by 
playing  the  piece  in  time — for  it  takes  a  long 
while  to  get  through  a  few  bars  in  the  recog- 
nised old  way — was  probably  one  of  the 
reasons  why  I  was  credited  with  the  power  of 
being  able  to  learn  more  quickly  than  others. 
I  have  trained  my  faculty  as  strenuously  as 
most  people  practice  scales  ;  but  the  results  I 
have  secured  are  absolutely  within  the  reach 
of  anyone  who  will  go  the  sensible  way  about 
the  thing.  Nay,  more — and  this  is  a  serious 
matter  in  these  times — a  quick  and  retentive 
memory  means  money.  We  organists  have 
to  compete  with  people  who  can  play  at 
sight ;  and  we  cannot  afford  to  waste  time 
sustaining  dominant  thirteenths  in  the  effort 
to  learn  music  as  a  series  of  separate  and 
unrhythmic  progressions.    The  new  notation 
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methods  make  it  possible  to  read  through  a 
piece  and  get  as  good  an  idea  of  it  as  if  it 
was  played  to  us  ;  it  is  up  to  us  not  to  let 
Dr.  Trotter's  children,  who  can  play  at  sight 
as  well  as  memories,  have  it  all  their  own 
way.  Let  us  remember  that  sighted  people 
are  learning  how  to  memorise  ;  they  know 
exactly  what  it  means,  and  can  beat  us  easily 
on  our  own  ground  unless  we  do  the 
sensible  thing — as  Dr.  Trotter  showed  us 
that  Saturday  afternoon. 
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IN  India  as  a  whole  14  persons  in  every 
ten  thousand  of  population  are  blind,  as 
compared  with  eight  to  nine  in  most 
European  countries  and  in  the  United  States 
of  America.  It  is  a  matter  of  common 
observation  that  blindness  is  ordinarily  far 
more  common  in  tropical  countries  than  in 
those  with  a  temperate  climate.  It  is,  how- 
ever, less  common  in  India  than  in  parts  of 
Eastern  Europe  ;  in  Russia,  for  instance,  19 
persons  in  every  ten  thousand  are  blind. 

The  prevalence  of  the  infirmity  varies 
inversely  with  the  rainfall.  It  occurs  most 
frequently  in  the  Punjab,  Baluchistan,  the 
United  Provinces,  and  Rajputana,  where  the 
climate  is  dry  and  the  dust  and  glare  are 
excessive,  and  least  so  in  Assam,  Bengal, 
and  Madras,  where  a  copious  rainfall  lays 
the  dust  and  covers  the  surface  of  the 
ground  with  luxuriant  green  vegetation.  It 
must  be  remembered,  however,  in  the  pro- 
vinces where  the  affliction  is  most  common 
there  are  other  contributing  causes.  The 
winter  months  are  cold,  the  houses  are  built 
with  thick  mud  walls  and  are  very  badly 
ventilated  ;  and  much  harm  is  done  to  the 
eyes  by  the  bad  air  and  the  thick  smoke 
from  the  fires  at  which  the  people  cook 
their  food.  The  importance  of  this  factor  is 
shown  by  the  great  prevalence  of  blindness 
in  several  hill  tracts  in  Assam  and  Burma 
where  there  is  no  dust  or  glare,  and  especially 
in  certain  parts  of  Kashmir  where,  during 
the  bitterly  cold  winter,  people  live  pent  up 
for  months  in  small  low -roofed  foggy  rooms. 

Blindness  is  the  only  infirmity  from  which 
women   suffer    more    than    men.     Of  every 
thousand  persons  of  each  sex  138  males 


are  blind  as  compared  with  145  females. 
At  the  earlier  ages,  which  include  congenital 
blindness,  males  are  relatively  more  numer- 
ous, but  in  later  life  females  suffer  most. 
The  proportions  vary  in  different  provinces. 
As  a  general  rule,  males  suffer  most  in  the 
tracts  where  the  blindness  is  least,  and 
females  in  those  where  it  is  most  prevalent. 
In  the  latter  tracts,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
houses  are  badly  ventilated  ;  as  the  women 
are  more  confined  to  them  than  the  men,  it 
is  they  who  suffer  most  from  the  smoke  of 
the  fires  at  which  they  cook  their  food  and 
from  the  general  want  of  ventilation.  Another 
reason  for  excess  of  blind  persons  amongst 
females  is  that  they  benefit  less  than  men 
from  medical  and  surgical  relief.  They 
resort  less  freely  to  the  Government  hos- 
pitals to  treat,  especially  in  the  case  of 
operations  for  cataract. 

Of  the  two  numbers,  the  first  shows  the 
number  of  blind  persons,  and  the  second 
proportion  per  100,000  : — 

1811.  1891.  1901.  1911. 

526.748-229.  458,868-167.  354.104-121.  443,653-142. 

Rather  more  than  half  of  the  total 
number  of  afflicted  persons  are  blind.  About 
a  quarter  are  deafmute,  one-fourth  are 
lepers,  and  one-tenth  are  insane.  In  Upper 
India  blindness  accounts  for  two-thirds  of 
the  total  number  of  afflicted  persons,  but  in 
Bengal  for  less  than  one-third. 

OOOO 

BLINDED  FOR   YOU. 

The  following  is  the  last  available  list 
as  regards  the  men  who  are  in  or  have 
passed  through  St.  Dunstan's  Hostel  : 

Number   of  men    at    St.  Dunstan's  or 

Torquay  and  Brighton     ...  ...     334 

Number  of  men  left  and  set  up  ...     177 

Men   left  incapable  of  training   owing 

to  wounds,  Sec.         ...  ...  ...        37 

Men    in    Hospital   who   will  enter  St. 

Dunstan's  when  convalescent      ...      100 


648 


OOOO 
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THE  Editor  would  be  glad  to  receive 
reports  and  news  items  from  heads  of 
Institutions  and  others  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  the  Blind.  All  communica- 
tions for  insertion  in  the  next  month's 
issue  should  be  received  before  the 
16th  of  the  month  previous.  Address 
contributions  The  Editor,  The  Beacon, 
The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
Great  Portland  Street,  London.  W. 
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We  intend  to  devote  an  article  in  each  number 
of  "  The  Beacon  "  for  a  monthly  book  chat.  If 
you  have  a  blind  friend  you  can  make  him  no  better 
present  than  a  book.  And  if  we  can  guide  you 
in    your  choice    our    object    will    have    been    attained. 


IN  a  recent  issue  of  Progress,  one  of  the 
Braille  magazines  published  by  The 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  there 
was  a  competition  in  which  a  prize  was 
offered  for  a  short  essay  on  "  My  Six 
Favourite  Books  and  Why."  If  proof  were 
wanted  (though  to  those  of  us  who  work 
among  the  blind  no  such  proof  is  required) 
of  the  keen  spirit  of  analysis  and  scholar- 
ship possessed  by  blind  lovers  of  literature, 
this  is  amply  demonstrated  by  many  of  the 
essays  sent  in.  We  feel  sure  that  our 
readers  will  be  interested  to  read  for  them- 
selves some  of  the  essays,  and  we  have 
pleasure  in  appending  the  following  :— 

"  It  is  no  easy  matter  for  one  with  varied 
literary  tastes  to  state  what  are  his  six 
favourite  books,  but  I  think  the  following 
are  those  which  I  have  the  greatest  desire 
to  possess,  or  read  again  and  again.  Bulwer 
Lytton's  '  Last  Days  of  Pompeii '  and 
Kingsley's  '  Hypatia  '  are  two  books 
between  which  I  cannot  choose.  Apart  from 
the  great  interest  of  the  stories,  I  am  always 
attracted  by  anything  dealing  with  ancient 
history,  and  depicting  the  mental  attitude  of 
those  times.  Next  I  should  place  '  Adam 
Bede,1  by  George  Eliot,  because  of  the 
clear  insight  the  author  displays  into  human 
feelings  and  springs  of  action,  and  the  way 
in  which  the  characters  are  drawn.  Dickens' 
'  David  Copperfield '  and  '  Tale  of  Two 
Cities '  are  great  favourites  with  me.  The 
former  seems  to  present  such  a  true  picture 
of  a  life  in  retrospect,  especially  as  to  the 
way  people  drop  out  of  one's  life  entirely 
and  then  turn  up  again  when  least  expected. 
'  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities '  appeals  to  me 
partly  on  historical  and  partly  on  literary 
grounds,  the  character  of  Sidney  Carton 
being  especially  interesting.  Last,  but  by 
no  means  least,  I  place  Carlyle's  '  Heroes 
and  Hero  Worship.'  The  description  of 
what  the    '  hero '    essentially  is  makes   one 


aspire  to  aim  at  that  '  sincerity  '  of  purpose 
which,  according  to  Carlyle,  was  the  founda- 
tion of  the  characters  with  whom  this  book 
deals.  ~H.  G.  O." 

"  I  will  give  my  reasons  concisely. 

"1.  The  Bible.  As  a  child  I  loved  its 
many  stories.  Joseph,  Samuel,  David, 
Daniel,  etc.,  and  the  strange  scenes  and 
animals  of  the  Revelations  were  a  constant 
delight,  dearer  than  any  fairy  tale.  Now 
its  moral  teaching,  both  by  precept  and 
example,  is  the  foundation  and  spring  of 
conduct,  and  the  optimism  of  the  Revelations 
helps  greatly  in  this  time  of  national  stress. 

"  2.  Bunyan's  'Pilgrims'  Progress.'  This 
is  the  first  book  I  ever  heard.  How  I  looked 
forward  to  these  readings  by  my  grand- 
father. Giant  Despair,  Appolyon,  and  the 
Golden  City,  with  much  else,  took  hold 
of  my  childish  imagination.  It  is  still  a 
pleasure.  Such  characters  as  Pliable,  Talka- 
tive, Facingbothways  and  many  another 
abide  in  the  memory. 

"  3.  Milton's  'Paradise  Lost.'  At  first  the 
sublimity  and  grandeur  of  its  action  attracted 
me,  then  its  ever-moving  pictures  recalling 
past  readings,  sacred  and  secular,  now  a 
Greek  myth,  then  a  Bible  story,  anon 
Galileo  with  his  telescope  searching  the 
heavens,  and  lastly  its  power  of  making  one 
think  on  great  subjects  such  as  the  origin 
of  evil,  pre -destination  and  freewill,  Provi- 
dence, marriage,  etc. 

"  4.  Carlyle's  '  Heroes  and  Hero  Wor- 
ship.' This  gives,  as  it  seems  to  me,  a  key 
to  the  study  of  all  history.  The  world's 
most  urgent  need  to-day  is  a  great  man. 

"5.  Darwin's  '  Origin  of  the  Species.' 
My  other  favourites  have  for  the  most  part 
spoken  of  the  power  that  works.  This  book 
has  taught  me  something  of  how  that  power 
works  in  the  realm  of  nature,  and  has  often 
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carried   my    thoughts    far    beyond    its    own 
special  subject. 

"6.  Macaulay's  'Essays.'  This  book 
introduced  me  to  historical  and  literary 
criticism,  and  though  I  have  read  many 
books  since,  dealing  with  these  interesting 
subjects,  I  always  return  with  pleasure — and 
I  believe  profit — to  my  first  love. — W.  F.  B." 

"  I  am  a  great  book- worm,  and  am 
feeding  ravenously  on  literature.  It  is  my 
chief  delight  to  talk  of  books,  of  which  I 
have  many  favourites.  One  of  these  is 
1  Dayspring  '  (Emma  Marshall).  All  who 
have  read  this  book  will  recognise  with 
mingled  feelings  the  name  of  Karina  Mount- 
joy,  remembering  the  many  traits  of  her 
character.  Now,  I  admire  her  because  she 
was  human,  be- 
cause she  had  her 
failings.  It  is  this 
point  in  her  char- 
acter that  has  ap- 
pealed so  strongly 
to  me.  Ah  !  how 
well  Father  Tyn- 
dale  knew  her, 
and  how  greatly, 
consequently,  Ka- 
rina was  indebted 
to  her  tutor  and 
friend.  From  this 
excellent  work  let 
us  turn  to  another 
— '  The  Cloister 
and  the  Hearth ' 
'Charles  Reade). 
I  am  reading  this 
book  at  the  present  moment,  and  already  I 
have  read  sufficient  to  consider  it  as  one  of 
my  favourites.  Each  character  in  this  story 
has  one  point  in  common — unselfish  heroism. 
What  a  glorious  thing  it  is  to  sacrifice 
everything,  or  to  risk  life,  for  the  sake  of 
those  we  love  !  Another  of  my  favourites 
is  'With  Edged  Tools,'  because  it  appears 
to  be  one  huge  problem.  It  gives  one  much 
food  for  thought — indeed,  it  requires  one 
far  more  advanced  than  I  to  discuss  this 
book.  Then  there  is  Dickens'  '  Martin 
Chuzzlewit.'  One  cannot  read  this  without 
being  desirous  to  devour  its  contents.  The 
poisoning  and  swindling  cases,  respectively, 
excited  my  curiosity.  I  am  no  different 
from  the  majority  of  my  sex,  you  know. 
Another  of  Dickens'  works  which  I  like 
immensely  is  '  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities.'     It  is 
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through  this  book  that  I  am  so  keenly 
interested  in  history.  And  now,  finally,  I 
come  to  my  own  dearly-prized  book 
'  Derrick  Vaughan '  (Edna  Lyall).  Poor 
old  Derrick  !  what  a  life  of  trial  was  his  ! 
and  how  bravely  and  patiently  endured  ! 
The  ridicule  of  his  drunken  father  ;  the 
rivalry  of  his  envious  brother  ;  the  ruthless 
destruction  of  his  cherished  work  ;  this  was 
a  bitter  cup  for  him,  which  he  had  perforce 
to  drink  to  the  very  dregs  ere  he  tasted  of 
the  sweetness  of  success.  Vaughan  is  my 
ideal  man,  and  it  is  my  intention  to  follow 
in  his  footsteps — indeed, 
I  have  already  begun. 
I  close  this  subject  with 
the  earnest  prayer  that 
my  humble  work,  like 
his,  may  in  due  time 
receive  its  own  reward. 
— S.  P." 


Such  letters  as  these 
help  us  to  realise  what 
an  unspeakable  boon 
literature  is  to  those 
who  are  practi- 
cally entirely  de- 
pendent on  read- 
ing  for  their 
recreation.  We 
ask  you  who  read 
this  to  ask  your- 
selves what  you 
would  do  if  you 
were  suddenly 
deprived  of  the 
power  to  read 
your  favourite  author  ?  and  then  remember 
that  the  blind  man  and  woman  is  dependent  on 
your  practical  sympathy  for  Braille  books, 

OOOO 

ki  TOM  :  "I  am  undecided  what  to  do, 
and  want  your  advice.  I  have  a  chance  to 
marry  a  poor  girl  whom  I  love  dearly,  or  a 
rich  womau  whom  I  care  nothing  about. 
Now,  what  would  you  do  ?  " 

Jack  :  "  Love  is  the  salt  of  life,  my  dear 
old  friend,  and  without  it  all  else  is  nought. 
Love,  pure  love,  makes  poverty  wealth,  pain 
a  joy,  earth  a  heaven." 

Tom  :  "  That  decides  me  !  I  will  marry 
the  poor  girl  whom  I  love." 

Jack  :  "  Bravely  said  !  By  the  way, 
would  you — er — mind  introducing  me,  old 
chap,  to  the  rich  woman  you  don't  love  ?  " 
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THE    BLIND    MUSICIANS    AND 
THEIR    WORK. 
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Y  the  concert  tours,  organised 
by  Lady  Pearson,  "The  Blind 
Musicians"  are  offered  not  only 
a  life  full  of  interest  and  variety 
but  also  an  experience  greater 
than  their  widest  imagination. 
The  travelling  is  a  source  of 
great  interest  to  them,  and  offers 
exceptional  opportunities  of 
making  a  wide  circle  of  friends, 
and  also  of  creating  interest 
generally  in  the  Blind  World.  They  do  not 
appreciate  taking  ordinary  holidays  owing 
to  the  fact  that  they  are  so  happy  and  keen 
in  their  work  ;  but,  as  Lady  Pearson  puts 
it  :  "  They  are  not  machines,  and  must 
be  carefully  handled  with  a  light  touch  to 
enable  them  to  give  out  of  their  best." 

Six  months  ago  Lady  Pearson  was  writ- 
ing to  every  Blind  School  trying  to  find 
talent  to  fulfil  her  wishes  with  regard  to  these 
concerts,  and  to  enable  her  to  carry  out 
her  scheme  for  the  benefit  of  those  whose 
lives  could  thereby  be  made  so  full  of 
interest  and  happiness.  But  now  these 
concerts  are  so  well  known  and  appreciated 
that  letters  are  received  from  Blind 
Musicians  all  over  the  kingdom  asking  if 
an  opening  can  be  found  for  them,  and  so 
enable  them  to  help  their  fellow  creatures 
similarly  handicapped  and  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  making  a  success  of  their  lives. 

The  Blind  Musicians'  concerts  have 
proved  most  successful,  and  have  now 
developed  into  a  very  important  branch  of 
the  N.LB.  In  the  near  future  it  is  hoped 
and  believed  they  will  become  a  valuable  asset 
to  the  Institute.  The  Blind  Musicians  now 
benefitting  by  the  tour  number  fourteen, 
vocalists  and  instrumentalists,  which  enables 
us  to  hold  a  concert  almost  daily  throughout 
the  year.  At  the  moment  we  are  by  these 
concerts  benefitting  St.  Dunstan's,  but  later 
on  we  hope  to  earn  a  substantial  sum  for  the 
benefit  of  The  National  Institute  and  for 
blind  folk  generally. 


The  following  list  of  places  gives  one  an 
idea  of  a  month's  work  undertaken  by  "  The 
Blind  Musicians": — Skipton,  Normanton, 
Ossett,  Bingley,  Sale.  Todmorden,  Mex- 
borough,  Shipley,  Cleckheaton,  Brighouse, 
Bridlington,  Ilkeston,  Heanor,  Grantham, 
Ripley,  Glossop,  Eckington,  Leek,  Sheffield, 
Runcorn,  and  Ellesmere  Port. 

"  I  have  just  discovered  a  Welshman," 
Lady  Pearson  says,  "  with  a  most  delightful 
tenor  voice,  and  who  I  am  having  trained 
for  the  work,  and  it  is  a  joy  to  see  him  day 
by  day  waiting  for  the  moment  to  com- 
mence his  practice  or  his  lesson.  Before  I 
took  Mr.  Rees  in  hand  he  was  a  piano-tuner, 
and  he  has  also  tried  his  hand  at  basket- 
making.  Mr.  Rees  has  no  parents  living, 
but  has  several  brothers  and  sisters  married, 
himself  being  unmarried. 

"  He  has  now  an  opportunity  of  making 
a  comfortable  home  and  a  good  name  for 
himself  on  the  concert  platform — such  a 
change  from  the  life  he  came  from,  and  one 
that  has  already  opened  up  a  tremendous 
vista  to  him,  full  of  wonderful  ideas  of  a 
great  future. 

"Our  pianists  are  able  to  give  improvisa- 
tions on  themes  suggested  by  the  audience, 
which  creates  wide  interest  and  enthusiasm 
in  our  concerts. 

"  My  musical  conductor,  Mr.  Avalon 
Collard,  tells  the  story  of  the  soldiers'  work 
at  St.  Dunstan's,  illustrated  by  lantern 
slides,  which  is  also  a  source  of  great 
interest  to  the  audience. 

"  I  hope,  later  on,  to  be  able  to  arrange 
for  two  of  these  concert  parties  to  tour  at 
the  same  time." 

In  writing  of  her  experiences  on  tour 
with  the  Concert  Party,  one  of  the  members 
says  : — 

"Who  dares  to  call  the  blind  a  poor 
afflicted  people  ?  Only  the  narrow-minded, 
tactless   ignoramus   would    use   such  an  ex- 
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pression  in  connection  with  the  clever, 
resourceful  and  extremely  bright  and  jolly 
party  of  Blind  Musicians  organised  by  Sir 
Arthur  and  Lady  Pearson  in  connection 
with  The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind." 

Later  on  in  the  same  paper  she  writes  : — 

"  To  further  explain  this   I  should  like  to 
mention  what  happened  whilst  we  were  at 

L .      It   was   an    afternoon    concert  ;   we 

were  starting  our  programme  with  a  quar- 
tette. The  singers  were  led  to  their  places 
on  the  front  of  the  stage,  and  just  as  we 
were  about  to  begin  a  gentleman  from  the 
audience  appeared  on  the  platform  to  say  a 
few  words — as  he  explained — about  these 
1  poor  afflicted  blind  people  '  who  were 
giving  the  concert.  For  at  least  ten  minutes 
we  were  obliged  to  listen  to  some  well-meant 
but,  in  this  instance,  misplaced  sympathy. 
I  felt  the  atmosphere  becoming  warmer  and 
warmer,  and  mechanically  began  to  count 
up  how  long  the  Scotchman's  neutrality 
could    be    depended   upon.     Perhaps    some 


latent  instinct  warned  the  speaker,  as  he 
ended  his  address  somewhat  hurriedly.  A 
few  minutes  later,  behind  the  scenes,  the 
Quartette  was  outdoing  itself  in  satirical 
renderings  of  the  speech  to  the  huge 
delight  of  the  other  members  of  '  the  young 
boiling.' 

"It  is  far  from  my  desire,  in  any  way,  to 
belittle  that  feeling  of  sympathy  which  we 
should  all  feel  towards  the  blind,  but,  having 
spent  some  time  in  their  midst,  I  notice  very 
plainly  how  necessary  it  is  that  our  kindly 
feeling  should  be  tactfully  shown  to  avoid 
a  possible  jarring  effect  on  those  who  so 
sincerely  deserve  our  sympathy  and  on 
whose  behalf  these  concerts  are  doing  such 
splendid  service." 

The  rest  of  the  article  speaks  breezily 
and  chattily  of  the  simple  adventures  en- 
countered by  the  Concert  Party  in  the 
course  of  a  typical  tour,  which  is  a  fine 
testimony  to  the  work  that  is  being  done  for 
the  blind. 
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WE  have  just  received  the  77th  report 
of  the  Yorkshire  School  for  the  Blind  at 
York.  In  common  with  so  many  insti- 
tutions throughout  the  country  the  Yorkshire 
School  has  greatly  suffered  during  the  war, 
this  being  specially  obvious  in  the  case  of  the 
Industrial  Home  for  Blind  Women  at  Scar- 
borough which  is  under  the  management  of 
the  School,  owing  to  the  suffering  entailed 
at  Scarborough  from  the  results  of  the 
German  raid,  which  has  meant  that  many 
former  customers  of  the  School  have  left 
the  town,  while  visitors  are  few  owing  to  the 
cancellation  of  cheap  bookings  on  the  North 
Eastern.  We  sincerely  hope  that  there  will 
be  better  days  in  store  for  Scarborough  and 
the  Home  in  future. 

In  December,  1914,  the  School  suffered 
a  very  great  loss  in  the  sudden  death  of  its 
Honorary  Secretary,  Mr.  Frederick  James 
Munby.  Mr.  Munby  had  held  the  post  of 
Honorary  Secretary  for  the  period  of  39 
years,  having  succeeded  his  father  in  that 
post.      The  vacant  post   of   Honorary  Secre- 


tary was  offered  to  and  accepted  by  Mr. 
H.  B.  Scott,  who  had  been  in  partnership 
with  Mr.  Munby  since  1878.  Mr.  Scott,  in 
accepting  the  post,  was  relying  on  having 
the  assistance  in  connection  with  his  duties 
of  the  then  Principal,  Mr.  Norwood.  But 
the  misfortunes  of  the  school  were  not  over, 
and,  to  universal  regret,  Mr.  Norwood  died 
suddenly  on  the  13th  February,  1915,  having 
held  that  post  since  July,  1901,  and  leaving 
a  great  sense  of  personal  loss  behind  him. 
There  were  70  applicants  for  the  post  of 
Principal,  which  was  ultimately  given  to 
the  Rev.  C.  F.  Hardy,  who  was  acting  as 
Principal  to  the  Royal  School  of  Industry 
for  the  Blind  at  Westbury-on-Trym,  Bristol. 

Much  has  been  done  of  late  to  improve 
the  position  of  the  School.  Additional 
machinery  has  been  installed  in  the  brush 
shop  with  a  view  to  increase  of  out-put,  and 
with  good  results. 

We  take  this  opportunity  of  wishing 
every  success  to  the  Rev.  C.  F.  Hardy  and 
his  fellow  workers. 
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We  reproduce  here  any  letters  of  general  interest  we  may  receive, 
whether  specifically  addressed  to  this  Magazine  or  not.  The  Editor 
disclaims      all     responsibility    for      the      views      of     correspondents. 


BLINDED  SOLDIERS'  BAZAAR  WEEK, 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Beacon. 

SIR, — May  I  ask  you  and  the  readers  of 
your  paper  to  help  me  in  organising  a  Great 
National  Thankoffering  to  the  gallant  men 
who,  in  our  defence,  have  lost  the  most 
precious  gift  of  sight.  An  influential  Com- 
mittee is  arranging  to  hold  a  gigantic  bazaar 
at  the  Royal  Albert  Hall,  Loudon,  during 
the  second  week  in  May.  The  contents  of 
the  stalls  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  provided 
largely  by  great  London  mercantile  houses, 
and  to  this  end  a  most  gratifying  measure 
of  support  has  already  been  assured. 

Now  I  hope  that  the  publication  of  this 
letter  in  your  columns  will  induce  the  leading 
inhabitants  of  towns  and  villages  in  which 
your  paper  circulates  to  organise  similar 
bazaars  during  the  same  week.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Blinded  Soldiers1  Bazaar 
Committee,  6,  Bayswater  Hill,  London,  W., 
will  be  glad  to  receive  communications  from 
those  who  feel  disposed  to  interest  them- 
selves in  this  matter. 

There  is,  unfortunately,  little  doubt  that 
the  ensuing  months  will  produce  an  appalling 
number  of  casualties  among  our  gallant  men 
at  the  Front,  and  we  must  expect  a  very 
great  increase  in  the  numbers  of  men  who 
must  be  taught  to  be  blind,  must  be  trained 
in  a  useful  and  profitable  occupation,  and 
must  be  settled  in  life.  Here  we  are  making 
adequate  preparations  to  enable  us  to  cope 
with  any  number  of  cases,  but  the  work 
which  we  do  at  St.  Dunstan's  does  not  end 
when  the  bewildered  man,  who  has  entered 
it  when  suddenly  plunged  into  darkness, 
leaves  it  to  take  up  his  life  anew. 

The  blind  home-worker,  however  skilful 
he  may  be,  needs  help.  We  have  already 
in  operation  a  carefully  planned  system  of 
after-care  for  the  men  who  have  been  trained 
here.  Considerations  of  space  will  not 
permit   me   to    give    details  of  this  scheme, 


but  I  shall  be  glad  to  send  them  to  anyone 
who  cares  to  apply  for  them.  It  must 
suffice  to  say  that  the  system  is  thorough, 
and  has  already  proved  itself  to  be  efficient ; 
but  if  it  is  to  be  properly  carried  out  in  the 
future,  a  very  large  capital  sum  will  be 
needed  to  provide  an  adequate  annual 
income  for  the  work  involved.  The  Blinded 
Soldiers1  Bazaar  Week  is  designed  to  aid  in 
assisting  to  place  this  Blinded  Soldiers' 
After-Care  Fund  upon  a  permanently  satis- 
factory footing. 

Many  of  your  readers  have  already  given 
practical  evidence  of  their  goodwill  towards 
the  men  of  St.  Dunstan's,  but  I  hope  that, 
in  spite  of  this,  I  may  be  allowed  to  make 
this  great  national  appeal,  with  the  object  of 
setting  the  futures  of  these  brave  fellows 
upon  a  firm  foundation. — Yours,  etc., 

Arthur  Pearson,  Chairman, 

Blinded  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Care 
Committee, 
St.  Dunstan's,  Regent's  Park, 
London,  N.W. 


BLIND  CHILDREN   AND    BRAILLE 
MUSIC. 

DEAR  SIR, — The  great  and  rapid  advance 
represented  by  modern  methods  of  teaching 
music,  and  the  success  which  has  attended 
their  application  to  seeing  children,  has 
perhaps  not  been  reflected  in  our  own 
community  with  that  clearness  which,  to 
judge  from  our  own  reputation  for  musical 
ability,  might  have  been  expected  ;  and  I 
feel  that  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  the 
way  is  our  old  enemy,  the  notation  question. 
The  position  is  this  :  Whereas,  in  some 
respects,  blind  children  are  even  more 
adaptable  to  the  methods  of  ear-training 
and  mental  visualising  on  which  teaching  is 
now  based  than  is  the  case  with  seeing 
children,  the  very  facts  that  the  signs  of  our 
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music  and  our  literature  are  a  complete 
contradiction  of  each  other  puts  us  in  a 
difficulty  to  which  all  difficulties  of  seeing 
children  are  small  indeed.  It  is  my  own 
opinion  that  no  one  should  learn  Braille 
music  before  he  is  master  of  Grade  II.  of 
revised  Braille  ;  and  yet  the  best  of  the 
music  teacher's  work  should  be  done  at  an 
age  when  it  is  quite  impossible  to  hold  both 
systems  of  writing  clearly  and  separately  in 
the  mind  at  the  same  time  Are  we  then  to 
teach  the  blind  child  its  music  instead  of 
allowing  it  the  pleasure  of  learning  it  for 
itself — a  vital  element  in  modern  teaching 
or  can  some  scheme  of  training  be  evolved 
which  will  make  it  possible  for  blind  children 
to  learn  Braille  music  at  a  sufficiently  early 
age  ?  The  matter  is  of  increasing  im- 
portance, both  as  regards  the  proposed 
revision  of  Braille  music  and  the  attention 
now  being  given  to  the  publication  of  teach- 
ing music  ;  and  its  discussion  by  the  heads 
of  institutions  and  music  teachers  in  general 
is  the  purpose  for  which  this  letter  is 
written.      Yours,  etc., 

H.  V.  S. 
OOOO 

AMONG  the  plaintiffs  at  Bloomsbury 
County  Court  recently  was  a  man  who 
stepped  jauntily  into  the  witness-box  and 
answered  readily  the  Registrar's  questions, 
and  it  was  only  from  a  reply  he  made  to 
the  defendant  in  the  case  that  the  Court 
learned  the  man  was  totally  blind.  Plaintiff 
conducted  his  own  case  with  such  ability 
that  he  won  it,  and  after  being  guided  out 
of  the  County  Court  and  asking  the  direction 
of  Euston  Road,  he  made  his  way  unerringly 
through  the  busy  traffic  around  Portland 
Road  Station. 

OOOO 

SMALL  BOY  :  Can  I  have  my  arrow, 
please  ?     It  has  gone  over  into  your  garden. 

Neighbour  :  Certainly,  my  little  darling. 
Can  you  tell  me  whereabouts  it  is  ? 

Small  Boy  :  I  I  think  it's  sticking  in 
your  cat. 

OOOO 

JINKS  :  "To-day  I  pleased  a  pretty 
woman  by  telling  her  that  a  certain  red- 
faced,  snub-nosed,  bald-headed  mortal  looked 
like  her." 

"Winks  :   "Get  out  !" 
Jinks  :      "  The     red-faced,      snub-nosed, 
bald-headed  mortal  was  her  first  baby." 
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D     UNITED   WARDS   CLUB.    Q 

H  SIR    ARTHUR    PEARSON    ON    THE  5 

BLINDED    SOLDIER. 
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A  meeting  of  the  Club  was  held  on 
Wednesday,  March  7th,  at  the  Cannon 
Street  Hotel,  Mr.  Henry  Dann  (Presi- 
dent) occupying  the  chair.  Mr.  David 
Ramsay,  Major  W.  F.  Dick,  and  Mr.  C.  H. 
Martin  were  elected  members.  The  Chair- 
man announced  that  the  Committee  had 
decided  to  hold  a  whist  drive  on  Tuesday, 
April  24th,  the  proceeds  to  be  given  to  the 
Hostel  for  the  Blind.  The  Chairman  also 
announced  that  when  the  summer  outing 
took  place  they  would  take  a  number  of 
wounded  soldiers  with  them. 

Sir  Arthur  Pearson,  Bart,  afterwards 
delivered  a  lecture  on  "The  Training  and 
Care  of  the  Blinded  Soldier."  He  said  the 
main  feature  that  struck  ordinary  visitors  at 
St,  Dunstan's  was  the  entirely  unexpected 
happiness  and  cheerfulness  which  they  found 
there.  They  were  the  cheeriest  collection 
of  men  in  London  or  anywhere  else.  They 
did  not  regard  blindness  as  an  affliction. 
Having  described  the  institution,  Sir  Arthur 
said  they  had  at  present  320  men.  About 
230  had  passed  through  and  been  settled  in 
industries  learned  there  ;  and  there  were 
about  120  in  hospital  who  would  come  as 
soon  as  they  were  sufficiently  recovered. 
There  were  two  branches — the  schoolroom 
and  the  workshop.  Massage  was  the  best 
of  all  pursuits  for  blind  people.  At  present 
the  advanced  fellows  went  in  classes  of  six 
to  the  Middlesex  and  Hampstead  Hospitals, 
and  the  great  hospital  of  "  Bart.'s "  was 
going  to  give  them  the  same  concession  very 
shortly.  They  had  sent  out  sixteen  mas- 
seurs, who  were  earning  £2  10s.  a  week. 

Mr.  J.  H.  T.  Keeves  proposed  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  lecturer.  Mr.  C.  H.  Hoopwood, 
F.S.A.,  seconded,  remarking  that  during  an 
illness  he  had  made  suffient  acquaintance 
with  Braille  to  be  able  to  read  books  for  the 
blind.  Mr.  Harry  Bird,  C.C.,  said  that,  as 
one  of  the  almoners  at  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital,  it  was  a  great  pleasure  to  him  to 
welcome  as  a  splendid  adjunct  to  the  hospital 
the  wounded  soldiers  who  were  being 
taught  massage.  They  were  gifted  with  a 
wonderful  touch  of  the  finger,  which  was 
the  very  essence  of  success  in  this  particular 
treatment. 
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EDITORIAL. 


E  wish  to  call  our  readers'  attention 
to  the  charming  design  on  our 
cover  this  month.  The  subject, 
that  of  the  blind  child,  has  been 
treated  (we  are  sure  you  will  all 
agree)  in  a  way  that  is  little  less 
than  inspired.  For  there  is  no 
more  pathetic  figure  than  that  of 
the  little  one  who  has  been  born 
into  this  beautiful  world  of  ours 
without  the  power  to  enjoy  all 
the  wonders  of  earth  and  sea  and  sky  that 
form  the  pageant  of  life.  Perhaps  the  most 
pitiable  of  all  child  blindness  is  that  of  the 
"  not  wanted  "  baby  ;  for,  dreadful  as  it 
may  appear,  the  fact  has  to  be  faced  that 
there  are  hundreds  of  cases  where  the  baby 
who  comes  into  the  world  without  the  power 
to  see  is  looked  upon  as  an  encumbrance. 
Neglect,  hereditary  taint,  unintelligence — 
the  blind  baby  is  the  innocent  scapegoat  for 
all  these  offences.  The  auspices  that  herald 
him  into  the  world  are  indeed  cruel.  In  the 
sighted  world  he  feels  the  stigma  of  "no 
name,"  but  when  added  to  this  he  has  the 
handicap  of  blindness  the  promises  for  his 
manhood  are  by  no  means  bright. 

Two    extremely   sad  cases  of   this   kind 
have  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  one  of 


our  lady  organisers  since  the  beginning  of 
the  war.  Both  little  boys  came  into  the 
world  blind,  without  the  hope  of  ever  seeing 
the  sunlight.  They  are  both  exiled  from  a 
mother's  love,  and  will  never  have  the 
knowledge  of  a  father's  protection,  but  will 
be  entirely  dependent  upon  the  mercies  of 
foster  parents,  the  generosity  of  the  Poor 
law,  and  indiscriminate  charity. 

In  cases  like  the  above  there  is  no  pro- 
vision made  in  the  length  and  breadth  of 
our  land  to  give  such  homeless  wee  souls 
shelter.  The  usual  hospitals  (foundling  and 
otherwise)  do  not  provide  for  blind  babies. 
The  varieties  of  organisations  throughout 
the  country  which  help  sighted,  crippled, 
and  the  physically  unfit  child,  make  no 
allowance  for  the  blind,  and  there  are  very 
very  few  homes  to  be  found  amongst  the 
working-classes  where  the  doors  will  be 
opened  to  take  in  a  blind  infant  even  for  a 
weekly  remuneration. 

Here  are  two  more  cases  taken  from  the 
register  of  the  same  lady  organiser  who  has 
supplied  us  with  the  above  : — 

THE   SUNSHINE   OF   A    BLIND   SCHOOL. 

Down  in  one  of  the  back  streets  of  the 
industrial  East  End  I   found  little  Doris 

.      Her  mother  was  forced  to  go  out 

daily   to  earn  her  living,   and  Doris    was 
left  to  the  well-meaning  but  inefficient  care 
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of  a  neighbour.  She  was  old  enough  to 
go  to  school,  but  by  an  oversight  the 
usually  energetic  education  official  had  not 
noticed  that  the  sight  was  affected  as  well 
as  the  child's  physical  health. 

Communication  with  the  surgeon  of  a 
large  London  hospital  indicated  that 
Doris's  health  would  never  improve,  and 
that  the  eyesight  would  gradually  diminish 
unless  the  child  were  removed  from  her 
undesirable  surroundings. 

After  judicious  representations  to 
the  local  authorities,  strengthened  by 
medical  opinion,  it  was  decided  to  send 
Doris  to  a  residential  school  for  the  blind 
on  the  South  Coast.  Action  promptly 
followed  decision,  and  the  reports  which 
are  now  received  from  the  Head  of  the 
School  about  Doris,  show  that  the  gain 
mentally  and  physically  has  in  every  way 
justified  the  course  taken. 

Doris  now  laughs,  joins  in  the  games 
of  the  other  children,  takes  a  vivid  interest 
in  lessons,  and  more  than  all,  has  received 
a  portion  of  the  sight  which  seemed  a  year 
ago  to  have  gone  away  for  ever. 


FROM   HOVEL  TO   HOME. 

When  I  saw  little  Georgie in  the 

late  autum  of  1916,  my  heart  ached  to 
think  that  there  was  such  unkindness  in  the 
woman's  breast  as  to  treat  a  little  blind 
boy  as  if  he  were  less  than  an  animal. 

Poor  little  Georgie  had  been  deprived 
of  a  mother's  tender  care.  His  father  was 
doing  his  "bit"  in  the  Navy  as  a  C.P.O., 
and  Georgie' s  own  brother  and  sister  had 
been  looked  after  by  friends  who  were 
kind  enough  to  shelter  them.  He,  the 
little  blind  baby  who  needed  the  most 
care  of  all,  was  dependent  on  the  atten- 
tions of  a  rough,  bad-tempered,  dirty 
neighbour,  who  had  taken  the  child  in 
hoping  to  make  some  money  out  of  it. 
Georgie,  who  was  a  little  over  three  years 
of  age,  and  could  speak  very  clearly  for 
a  child  of  his  years,  and  who  showed 
every  sign  of  keen  intelligence,  was  fast 
becoming  a  neglected  ragamuffin. 

When  I  saw  Georgie  the  other  day, 
nearly  six  months  after  the  first  visit,  it 
was  hard  to  recognise  the  same  child, 
except  that  the  voice  was  there  and  the 
little  baby  tricks  developed  and  improved. 


The  changed  quarters  from  the  hovel  to 
the  home  had  worked  wonders.  The 
child  is  now  breathing  a  clean,  wholesome 
atmosphere.  He  is  one  of  a  merry 
household  ;  his  foster  -  mother  attends 
to  his  well-being  as  to  that  of  her  own 
children,  and  although  he  has  suffered 
from  the  usual  childish  illnesses,  the  child 
has  grown  taller,  and  the  limbs  have 
become  rounded  and  plump. 

He  "  writes"  to  his  daddy  every  week 
"  Just  a  line  to  say  I  am  very  well  and 
happy,"  and  the  prospects  for  Georgie's 
future  are  that  he  will  grow  to  be  a  strong, 
well-balanced,  independent  man,  rather 
than  a  puny,  ill-conditioned,  mentally- 
deficient  specimen  of  humanity. 

Such  cases  as  these  speak  for  themselves. 
At  the  same  time  they  are  pointers  on  the 
way  to  show  all  of  us  how  insistent  is  the 
need  for  practical  sympathy  in  the  fullest 
and  freest  sense. 
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(See  cover  drawing.) 
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He. 

"  It  seems  so  strange  you  cannot  see 
The  things  that  are  so  plain  to  me, 
The  birds  that  fly,  the  flowers  that  grow, 
The  clouds  that  overhead  do  go. 
Sometimes  I  shut  my  eyes  in  play, 
Pretend  its  night  in  middle  day, 
But  quickly  open  them  again 
Because  I  love  to  see  things  plain." 

She. 

"  It  must  be  beautiful  to  see 
The  blossoms  hanging  on  the  tree, 
The  grass,  the  flowers,  the  silver  stream 
That  I  see  sometimes — in  a  dream. 
And  yet,  although  the  world  is  dark, 
I  love  to  listen  to  the  lark, 
To  smell  the  fragrance  of  the  rose, 
To  feel  the  wind  that  softly  blows. 

So  you  must  use  your  eyes  for  me, 
And  tell  me  everything  you  see  ; 
Teach  me  to  find  my  way  about, 
And  tell  me  when  the  moon  comes  out. 
That  rustle  in  the  thicket  there — 
Was  it  a  rabbit  or  a  hare  ? 
There  is  so  much  I  want  to  know, 
So  much  for  you  your  friend  to  show." 
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1HAVE  been  asked  to  say  a  few  words 
about  the  81st,  as  our  Scoutmasters  are 

serving  their  King  and  Country.  I  have 
always  been  rather  proud  of  the  fact  that 
this  was  the  first  Blind  School  to  take  up 
the  movement.  We  were  registered  in 
February,  1914,  and  in  passing  I  might 
mention  that  we  also  have  a  flourishing 
Company  of  Girl  Guides,  registered  about 
the  same  time. 

I  am  afraid  we  have  been  at  a  standstill 
for  some  time,  as  we  have 
had  so  many  changes, 
consequent  upon  the  war. 
Now  I  am  happy  to  say 
Mr.  Ainslie  has  taken  the 
Troop  in  hand,  and  I  hope 
to  see  it  go  ahead.  One 
of  our  boys,  in  August, 
1914,  was  on  duty  guard- 
ing bridges.  This  may  seem 
strange  to  our  readers, 
but  when  I  tell  you  he 
underwent  several  opera- 
tions under  our  late  lamen- 
ted ophthalmic  surgeon, 
Lieut.  -  Col.  A.  Nimmo 
Walker,  and  benefited  so 
much  that  to-day  he  is 
taking  his  place  in  the 
sighted  world,  you  will 
not  be  surprised  that  he 
could  guard  bridges. 

It  may  interest  you  also 
to  know  that  five  old  boys 
are  also  serving  ^pupils 
within  the  last  seven  years) . 
I  heard  from  one  the 
other  day,  and  he  is 
attached  to  a  Battalion  for 
the  cultivation  of  waste  land.  Perhaps  you 
will  say,  but  what  use  is  the  movement 
to  those  who  are  totally  blind,  or  to  those 
who  have  only  a  slight  perception  of  sight  ? 
Well,  there  are  blind  and  blind,  just  as  in 
the  sighted  world  we  have  sighted  and 
sighted  ;  but  to  all  blind  it  is  a  tremendous 
interest,  and  for  the  smart  lads,  I  say  they 
can  compare  very  favourably  with  their 
sighted  brothers.  Give  them  a  chance  !  I 
strongly  recommend  officers  from  the  outside 
world  ;  it  is  refreshing  for  them  to  come  in 
contact    with    others    than    their    teachers, 


though  we  must  have  their  co-operation. 
Institution  life  tends  to  narrow  both  children 
and  officers,  and  it  is  well  for  both  to  have 
outside  interests.  Perhaps  at  a  later  date  I 
may  be  allowed  to  tell  you  of  the  work.  I 
must  give  one  parting  shot.  The  girls  have 
beaten  the  boys  hollow  !  They  have  badges 
for  ambulance,  knitting,  cooking,  music,  and 
we  hope  to  add  a  few  more  to  the  list.  Still, 
I  must  say  I  was  very  fortunate  in  getting 
excellent  officers  from  the  outside  world,  and 
no  changes  in  consequence  of  the  war. 

Agnes  M.  Allen, 
Matron,  and  also  Capt.  16th  L'pool  G.  Guides. 
The  Eastern,  March,  1917. 
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A    TINY    HELPER    OF   THE   BLINDED    SOLDIERS 
AND    SAILORS. 


HE     ST.      DUNSTAN'S 

Review,  just  cut, 
has  wonderful  things 
to  tell  of  the  entertain- 
ments in  March.  Miss 
Renee  Kelly  and  all  the 
company  from  the  Duke  of 
York's  Theatre  came  to 
St. Dunstan's  with  "Daddy 
Longlegs  "  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  month,  and  Mr. 
H.  B,  Irving  gave  "Water- 
loo "  on  the  29th.  All  the 
players  said  the  same  thing, 
"  How  we  wish  we  could 
have  a  few  audiences  at 
the  theatre  as  good  as  this  ! ' ' 
Not  a  single  point  was 
missed.  Laughter  and 
applause  were  perceptive 
as  well  as  enthusiastic,  and 
the  few  sighted  members  of 
the  audience  realised  in 
a  flash  that  good  acting  owes  nothing  at  all 
to  stage  costumes  or  the  scenery  that 
forms  its  setting.  No  scenery  is  needed 
when  the  audience  is  blind.  Corporal 
Brewster  told  the  story  of  Waterloo  while 
he  sat  in  a  morning  coat  that  would 
be  fitting  wear  at  a  society  wedding,  and 
Judy  Abbott  looked  fascinating  in  white 
fox  furs  and  a  dianty  taffeta  frock 
instead  of  the  hated  blue  gingham  of 
the  orphanage  which  would  be  imper- 
ative for  the  first  act  on  the  conventional 
stage. 
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THE    BLIND    CHILD 

By   Joan  Kennedy. 


WHEN  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning's 
famous  poem,  "  The  Cry  of  the 
Children,"  was  first  published  it 
touched  the  heart  chords  of  thousands.  A 
nation  woke  to  the  horror  and  tragedy  of 
child  labour  down  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth — of  little  lives  bearing  the  burden  of 
life  far  too  early — of  the  pathos  which  the 
picture  brought  of  the  child  shut  away  from 
God's  sunlight,  from  the  beauty  of  the  world 
above  ground  and  the  frolics  that  should  be 
a  child's  heritage. 

We  have  altered  the  laws  governing  child 
labour  since  those  days,  and  the  slur  has 
been  removed.  The  child  is  no  longer  seen 
in  the  coal  mine.  But  to-day  we  have  with 
us  as  pitiable  a  figure  as  was  the  little  grimy 
morsel  of  humanity  that  inspired  the  pen  of 
the  poetess.     I  mean  the  blind  child. 

There  is  no  more  beautiful  picture  in  the 
world  than  that  of  healthy,  unhampered 
young  life.  Whether  it  be  the  lambs  gam- 
bolling in  the  sunshine  of  an  April  day,  or  a 
dozen  youngsters  enjoying  themselves  as 
only  the  young  know  how  to  enjoy  them- 
selves, we  get  an  insouciance  that  cannot  be 
equalled  or  imitated.  Nothing  in  life  can 
touch  the  simplicity  and  charm  of  childhood 
at  play.  But  watch  the  little  blind  child  who 
attempts  to  join  in  the  revels  of  its  comrades. 
The  groping  hands,  the  stumbling  feet,  the 
plaintive  look  of  resignation  to  a  fate  that 
cannot  be  grasped  stamped  on  the  features, 
the  vacant  stare  where  merriment  and  joy 
should  lurk — these  things  have  a  way  of 
touching  the  heart  of  the  onlooker. 

And,  again,  think  of  the  growing  babe 
that  lies  with  unseeing  eyes  in  its  cot,  blinking 
at  a  world  that  it  will  never  see.  "  Born 
blind  "  is  the  tragic  explanation  that  you  are 
given.  Probe  a  little  deeper  and  perhaps 
you  may  get  at  the  truth  of  the  matter. 
Born  blind — yes  !  But  plunged  into  the 
dark  void  because,  forsooth  !  through  ignor- 
ance, the  little  eyes  and  hands  were  not 
cleansed   in   time.      So    the    helpless    babe 


must  bear    its    cross — the  tragic  burden   of 
blindness. 

No  sixth  sense  can  compensate  for  the 
lack  of  the  most  precious  gift  of  sight.  To 
live  in  a  world  of  darkness,  never  to  have 
seen  the  pageantry  of  nature — the  sunset 
glow,  the  gleam  of  water,  the  flickering  of 
shadow  and  sunshine,  the  majesty  of  the  sun 
and  the  mystery  of  the  moonshine,  the  flight 
of  birds  across  the  blue,  the  unfolding  of 
bud  and  flower,  the  kaleidoscopic  colouring 
on  nature's  palette,  and  all  the  wonders  of 
the  insect,  animal,  and  human  world. 

We  who  have  eyes  cannot  grasp  what  it 
must  mean  to  be  blind,  and  whether  the 
blindness  started  at  birth  or  the  affliction 
came  later  in  life,  the  blind  child  has  a  call 
upon  our  sympathy  and  support.  No  effort 
that  we  can  make  to  reduce  the  great 
percentage  of  blindness  through  disease  can 
be  too  great. 

Once,  long  ago,  the  question  was  asked, 
"  Who  did  sin,  this  man  or  his  parents,  that 
he  was  born  blind  ?  " 

We  may  repeat  the  Great  Teacher's 
question  to-day  when  we  see  the  tiny  babe 
or  the  little  child  doomed  to  a  life  in  the 
dark.  Out  of  the  army  of  sightless  ones 
fifty  per  cent,  might  be  taken  where  we 
could  lay  our  fingers  on  the  cause  and 
state  it  to  be  due  to  the  hidden  scourge  of 
humanity.  And  out  of  that  fifty  per  cent, 
fully  thirty  per  cent,  may  be  traced  to 
ophthalmia  neonatorum,  that  is,  the  eye 
inflammation  of  the  new-born.  Of  all  the 
little  blind  children  of  Europe  and  America 
from  one -third  to  one-fourth  owe  their 
pitiable  state  to  this  serious  form  of  inflam- 
mation, arising  from  the  lapse  from  virtue 
on  the  part  of  the  parent  or  parents.  Truly 
are  the  sins  of  the  fathers  visited  upon  the 
children. 

But    surely,   we    who    look    on    at    the 
spectacle  of  the  handicapped  little  ones  can 
do  our    bit   in    helping    them    to    bear    the  N 
burden  that  another's  sin  has  imposed  upon 
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them  ?       We    want    realisation    first,     then 
practical  help. 

"  These  our  little  ones  " — the  blinded 
little  ones  must  be  our  care.  And  while 
we  help  the  child,  who  must  bear  the  effect, 
we  need  also  to  strike  at  the  cause.  It  is  a 
disgrace  to  our  civilisation  that  immorality 
should  raise  the  rate  of  blindness. 

When  a  child  breaks  its  leg  or  falls  ill 
with  a  fever  our  sympathy  overflows.  But 
a  broken  bone  will  mend,  and  the  germs  of 
fever  can  be  fought  by  the  doctor.  The 
sightless  child  forms  a  far  more  tragic 
figure. 

It  hears  the  sound  of  singing  birds  ;  it 
smells  the  flower  plucked  by  a  little  play- 
mate ;  it  feels  the  warmth  of  the  sun's 
rays  ;  it  tastes  of  the  good  things  provided 
by  nature  ;  but  it  sees  nothing  of  the  glory 
that  lies  beyond  its  veil  of  blackness.  Life 
for  the  blind  child  is  one  long  night — a 
night  punctuated  by  sounds  and  scents  but 
never  by  a  gleam  of  sunshine  or  a  ray  of 
moonlight.  It  hears  the  shrieks  of  merry 
laughter  of  the  children  who  can  see,  the 
sound  of  hurrying  footsteps  that  it  hesitates 
to  imitate,  and  senses  a  possible  activity,  but 
it  is  handicapped  in  play  as  in  work. 

Not  for  it  the  wild  rush  and  scramble, 
the  delight  of  watching  another's  antics  and 
the  passing  pageant  of  the  daily  round  ;  not 
for  it  the  glory  of  competing  in  trial  of 
strength  and  ingenuity.  The  great  handicap 
forbids. 

Most  tragic  of  all  is  the  thought  that  it 
is  handicapped  by  another's  sin,  through 
neglect  of  small  eye  ailments,  or  through 
uncleanliness  and  carelessness. 

The  instinct  to  protect  our  eyes  is  with 
all  of  us.  Thus,  we  close  them  tightly  at 
the  approach  of  danger,  blink  or  shield 
them  when  exposed  to  a  great  glare,  and 
raise  the  hand  to  protect  them  from  the 
flying  missile.  We  know,  without  realising 
that  we  know,  of  what  value  is  the  gift  of 
sight.  Its  loss  is  one  of  the  greatest  tragedies 
we  can  suffer.  True  we  may  learn  to  be 
blind,  as  many  are  learning  to-day,  but  not 
all  the  ingenuities  of  man  can  compare  with 
the  liberality  of  nature. 

Among  the  seeing  the  blind  are  at  a 
great  disadvantage,  and  the  blind  child 
among  ordinary  children  who  possess  the 
gift  of  sight  is  a  tragic  figure.  The  handicap 
is  too  great,  whether  at  work  or  at  play. 


We  may  talk  of  the  sixth  sense,  but 
wonderful  as  that  strange  sense  appears, 
given  by  nature  to  her  blind  children  as 
some  compensation  for  the  loss  of  sight,  it 
can  never  stand  in  the  place  of  a  pair  of 
good  eyes.  What  we  want  to  realise  is  that 
even  this  substitute  sense  may  be  trained, 
especially  if  we  begin  with  the  babe  who  is 
blind. 

Psychologically  speaking,  we  know  that 
hearing  and  touching  are  the  first  senses  to 
awaken  in  a  baby.  It  does  not  visualise 
until  much  later.  A  blind  baby,  then,  and 
another  with  unimpaired  sight  start  the  race 
with  equal  or  even  chances.  It  is  not  until 
later  on  in  life  that  the  handicap  is  felt. 
But  what  we  do  not  always  grasp  is  the 
necessity  and  possibility  for  training  even 
while  the  child  lies  in  its  cradle.  From 
infancy  we  may  work  through  the  sense  of 
hearing  and  touch  to  help  the  child  towards 
the  substitute  sense.  And  how  truly  mar- 
vellous that  sixth  sense  may  be  ! 

The  blind  surprise  us  to  such  an  extent 
sometimes  that  we  almost  doubt  their  blind- 
ness. The  manner  in  which  they  find  their 
way  about  without  help,  avoid  obstacles  as 
if  they  could  see  them,  and  generally  get  a 
sense  of  space,  colour,  and  form,  is  truly 
wonderful.  Thus  a  blind  girl  will  enter  a 
strange  room  and  exclaim  at  its  size  and  the 
amount  of  light,  almost  telling  you  the 
colour  of  the  paper  on  the  walls,  or  the 
height  of  the  ceiling.  She  will  know  one 
dress  from  another  that  another  girl  may  be 
wearing,  and,  when  a  particular  colour  has 
been  explained  to  her,  will  always  sense  itr 
just  as  she  will  tell  a  red  rose  from  a  white 
one.  It  would  seem  as  if  colour  and  sound 
waves  found  a  sensitive  plate  in  the  brain 
of  the  sightless.  At  any  rate,  the  blind  are 
more  keenly  tuned  to  impressions  than  are 
those  who  rely  upon  the  eyes  to  record  the 
things  around.  They  do  not  want  our  pity, 
but  they  want  our  help  towards  the  develop- 
ment of  that  marvellous  sense  that  is  not 
given  to  the  normally  sighted.  Our  help 
cannot  be  given  too  soon  in  the  life  of  the 
child.  We  should  begin  with  the  babe  in. 
its  cradle. 

Luckily  sympathy  has  been  working  for 
years,  and  many  brains  have  toiled  to  find 
the  way  out  of  that  apparently  helpless  void 
into  which  the  blind  are  plunged.  No 
longer  must  the  sightless  wander  as  in  a  maze. 
The  glow  of  "  something  accomplished, 
something  done,"   is  possible  to  the  blinded 
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one,  whether  child  or  grown  up.  But  the 
blind  child  needs  the  individual  care  and 
attention  that  is  not  so  necessary  in  the  case 
of  the  normal  sighted  child.  Special  schools, 
special  teachers,  and  special  apparatus  are 
absolutely  necessary  for  life's  little  ones 
who  are  so  severely  handicapped. 

Through  the  Braille  slate  and  the  Braille 
book  writing  and  reading  become  possible, 
By  concentrating  on  particular  occupations 
the  child  is  trained  to  its  life  work  and  to  be 
fairly  independent  of  the  seeing.  True,  it 
cannot  reach  entire  independence,  but  the 
self-satisfaction  of  earning  its  own  living  may 
become  a  tremendous  prop  to  its  self-respect. 

You  may  not  find  the  boisterous  merri- 
ment, the  mad  pranks,  and  the  freedom 
from  all  care,  in  a  school  or  home  for  the 
blind  that  you  find  in  a  place  where  normal 
children  congregate,  but  you  may  find  peace 
and  contentment  and  a  resignation  to  fate 
that  may  surprise  you.  When  you  see  the 
vacant  eyes  lifted  to  your  face  you  may  be 


glad  that  the  little  hands  have  work  to  do 
as  some  compensation  for  the  darkness  in 
which  the  mind  must  work.  Inactivity  is 
or  was — the  most  cruel  bar  to  the  blind. 
But  inactivity  should  not  be  possible  to-day, 
now  that  our  afflicted  ones  have  been  pro- 
vided for  by  the  researches  of  science. 
Training  costs  money,  and  the  cry  of  the 
blind  child  goes  out  for  our  help. 

Helpless  hands  are  stretched  out  appeal- 
ingly  ;  sightless  eyes  make  their  mute 
request. 

Shall  we,  who  have  so  much,  close  our 
eyes  and  ears,  and  our  purses,  before  the 
need  of  the  children  ?  Dare  we  neglect  to 
fight  the  scourge  for  which  so  many  of  God's 
little  ones  suffer  ? 

Some  people  are  awake  to  the  fact  that 
much  blindness  is  preventable,  but  we  need 
more  light.  Meanwhile,  little  feet  are 
wandering  in  dark  ways  and  bearing  the 
burden  of  blindness  ?  What  can  we  do  to 
make  their  burden  lighter  ? 


AT  SCHOOL  WITH  THE  BLIND. 

By  Mary  Ward. 


UPPER  NORWOOD  lay  bathed  in  the 
Spring  sunshine  as  I  climbed  the  hill 
named    Gipsy.      "  Straight    on,     and 
you'll  come  to  it  on  the  right,"  the  man  in 
blue  had  said.     So  I  mounted  higher. 

"  It "  was  the  Royal  Normal  College  and 
Academy  of  Music  for  the  Blind,  which 
stands  in  its  own  splendid  grounds  of  sixteen- 
and-a-half  acres  on  the  Norwood  heights. 
There  the  blind  of  both  sexes  learn  to 
develop  their  physical  and  mental  powers, 
and  leave  the  college  well  equipped  for  life's 
battle,  in  spite  of  their  great  handicap. 

The  Board  of  Education  regards  the 
college  as  consisting  of  Liree  departments — 
elementary,  for  those  under  the  age  of 
sixteen  ;  technical,  for  those  over  that  age  ; 
and  the  training  college  for  those  who  wish 
to  become  teacaers.  This  must  necessarily 
mean  that  you  find  great  variety  of  training 


within  the  buildings  of  the  college,  and 
among  the  six  score  or  more  students  who 
make  their  home  there  even  the  most  casual 
visitor  will  find  something  to  awaken  real 
interest. 

Life  within  the  college  grounds  is  a  little 
world  of  its  own,  but,  all  the  same,  there  are 
no  vast  distinctions  between  the  work  done 
there  and  that  accomplished  by  those  posses- 
sing normal  sight.  Whether  you  take  the 
cane- weaving  and  embroidery  which  the 
little  maids  of  the  kindergarten  turn  out,  or 
examine  the  shorthand  notes  and  faultless 
typewritten  specifications  of  the  older  girls, 
the  flaws  are  conspicuous  by  their  absence. 

You  find  boys  performing  in  the  gym- 
nasium, splashin  *  in  the  swimming  bath, 
rowing  and  cycling,  just  as  the  average  boy 
performs,  and  you  hear  the  sound  of  singing 
voices  and  merry  laughter.     Except  for  one 
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big  fact,  that  the  gift  of  sight  is  withheld, 
these  students  of  the  college  are  normal 
children. 

Unfortunately,  the  average  person  who 
comes  in  contact  with  the  sightless  imagines 
that  they  must  be  helpless  too.  Instead  of 
helping  them  to  help  themselves  the  tendency 
is  to  do  everything  for  them,  and  so  make 
them  in  very  truth  helpless.  That  is  why 
the  child  of  five  who  enters  a  school  for  the 
blind  must  first  be  taught  the  very  elementary 
rudiments  of  daily  life.  Lessons  in  dressing 
themselves  and  eating  properly  at  table  have 
to  be  mastered  first,  then  they  progress 
through  the  usual  subjects  of  a  sound  general 
education. 

Visit  the 
Royal  Normal 
College  on  an 
average  school 
day  and  peep 
within  the  class- 
rooms as  I  did. 
Here  a  class  of 
boys  were  writ- 
ing in  Braille, 
and  the  subject 
of  the  essay  was 
"The  Greatest 
Villain  in  Fic- 
tion.1 '  There  a 
geography  les- 
son was  in  pro- 
gr  ess,  with 
raised  maps 
playing  an  im- 
portant part. 
History,  nature - 

study,  reading,  arithmetic,  and  the  English 
language,  modelling,  and  many  other  subjects 
figured  in  the  elementary  curriculum. 

Separate  houses  and  playgrounds  are 
provided  for  the  children  in  the  Preparatory 
Department,  but  twice  a  day  they  meet  with 
the  elder  children  for  prayers  in  the  main 
school  building.  There  they  also  go  for 
school  classes,  the  pianoforte,  singing  and 
aural  training,  and  for  various  lectures  and 
musical  recitals. 

The  musical  side  of  the  college  is,  of 
course,  its  great  feature,  for  it  is  an  Academy 
of  Music  for  the  Blind.  When  you  hear  the 
organ  peal  forth  from  Gardner  Hall,  under 
the  hands  and  feet  of  a  student,  or  listen  to 
another  practising  on  one  of  the  sixty 
pianos,  interest  in  the  technical  section — and 
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especially  in  the  musical  side  of  it  --  is 
aroused.  Students  are  prepared  to  become 
professional  pianoforte  tuners,  teachers  of 
music,  organists,  pianists  and  vocalists,  and 
they  leave,  when  competent,  to  compete 
with  the  sighted  world. 

There  are  sixty  pianos,  five  pipe  organs, 
and  a  large  library  of  Braille  music  for  the 
students  of  music,  with  weekly  recitals  and 
regular  lectures  on  musical  composers  and 
their  works.  Besides  this,  those  who  are 
taking  up  music  as  a  profession  attend  many 
of  London's  best  concerts. 

Training  in  handwork  is  a  great  feature 
of    the    college,    and    the    boy    who    shows 

aptitude  and 
has  a  good  ear 
is  ready  at  six- 
teen, or  even 
earlier,  to  begin 
a  course  of 
pianoforte  tun- 
ing. With  this 
he  usually  com- 
bines instruc- 
tion in  swim- 
ming and  the 
pianoforte,  and, 
as  he  needs  as 
many  avenues 
as  possible  for 
securing  em- 
ployment, he 
often  qualifies 
as  organist. 
About  four 
years  must  pass 
before  he  can 
hope   to    enter    for    his    examination. 

The  Pianoforte  Tuning  School  is  an 
interesting  spot  in  the  grounds,  with  its 
thirty-one  cubicles  each  with  their  separate 
examples  of  pianofortes.  Uprights,  grands, 
piano-player  and  harmonium,  are  all  repre- 
sented. In  the  splendid  workshop  there  are 
five  old  pianos  and  four  frames  on  which 
the  students  practice  stringing,  and  there  are 
models  for  teaching  repairing,  and  other 
models  of  particular  actions  used  by  different 
makers.  So  that,  along  with  actual  tuning, 
there  is  the  construction  and  repair  of  pianos 
to  be  learnt.  Finally  the  pupil  gets  experi- 
ence by  working  at  various  piano  factories 
before  he  sits  for  his  certificate  examination. 

In  addition  to  music  and  pianoforte 
tuning  in  the  technical  section,  there  is  the 
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literary  course  which  the  student  takes  who 
wishes  to  train  for  school-teaching  or  to 
enter  a  university,  and  the  shorthand  and 
typewriting  course  which  fits  boy  or  girl  for 
the  commercial  world.  A  splendid  library 
of  5,887  volumes  is  open  to  pupils  of  the 
Secondary  Department,  and  they  also  attend 
lectures  in  different  parts  of  London. 

At  one  spot  in  the  grounds  you  may  see 
an  old  bus  standing.  It  is  there  for  a 
purpose.  Remember  that,  familiar  as  the 
'bus  is  to  Londoners,  it  is  not  always  familar 
to  the  child  who  comes  from  other  parts. 
But  when  that  child  moves  in  the  metropolis 
the  'bus  becomes  part  of  the  daily  round. 
So,  at  the  Royal  Normal  College,  they 
provide  for  all  emergencies.  The  boys  and 
girls  have  practice  in  getting  on  and  off  the 
'bus,  learn  its  shape  and  other  details,  so 
that  when  they  travel  in  the  streets  of 
London  they  are  ready  for  what  forms  part 
of  London's  street  life. 

The  college  has  its  social  side  as  well  as 
its  studious.  Dances,  concerts,  exhibitions 
of  swimming  and  life  saving,  rowing  on  the 
lake  and  other  pleasures  are  arranged,  and 
the  blind  children  are  not  behind  the  sighted 
world  in  what  they  enjoy.  The  large  play- 
grounds give  scope  for  races  and  athletic 
games,  and  there  are  swings,  skittle  alleys, 
a  cycle  track,  skating-rink,  and  a  splendid 
swimming-bath.  Training  in  all  kinds  of 
physical  exercise  helps  the  blind  to  indepen- 
dence and  self-possession,  besides  stimulating 
the  general  health.  The  best  features  of 
the  Swedish,  American  and  German  systems 
of  gymnastics  are  represented  in  the  ap- 
paratus of  the  up-to-date  gymnasium. 

At  first  thought  the  gymnasium  seems 
strange  in  a  college  for  the  blind,  but  the 
second  thought  shows  one  of  what  impor- 
tance it  may  be  in  stimulating  courage  and 
overcoming  the  tendency  to  inaction  that  is 
but  natural  when  so  important  a  sense  as 
sight  is  missing. 

And  now  a  word  as  to  who  may  enter 
the  college.  It  is  open  to  the  blind  of  either 
sex,  up  to  the  age  of  twenty-one,  and  its 
work  is  imperial.  Students  may  come  from 
all  parts  of  the  Empire  when  handicapped 
by  the  greatest  of  human  afflictions,  and  in 
the  college  learn  to  face  the  world  with  the 
confidence  that  comes  from  proficiency. 
There  is  no  religious  bar  to  entry,  for  the 
college  is  undenominational  in  character,  the 
students  attending  the  different  places  of 
worship  they  prefer.      Since  it  was  founded 


in  1872  no  fewer  than  600  of  its  pupils  are 
out  in  the  world  earning  their  own  living, 
and  84  per.  cent,  are  organists  and  teachers 
of  music,  pianoforte  tuners,  clergymen  and 
school  teachers,  shorthand  typists,  etc.  This 
is  a  splendid  result,  and  shows  how  great  an 
asset  such  a  college  can  be  to  the  community. 

If  you  would  know  more,  and  if  you 
would  help,  then  write  to  the  Principal  (Mr. 
Guy  Campbell),  or  bear  in  mind  that  Visitors' 
Day  is  the  first  Thursday  afternoon  in  each 
month,  from  3.15  to  5.15  p.m.  (January, 
April,  August,  and  September  excepted). 

War  has  augmented  the  appeals  to  the 
charitable  in  an  amazing  degree,  but  our 
blinded  brothers  and  sisters  must  not  be 
forgotten  under  the  strain  of  other  patriotic 
calls.  "  Those  who  bring  sunshine  into  the 
lives  of  others  cannot  keep  it  from  them- 
selves," and  to  bring  sunshine  into  the 
darkness  of  the  blind  child's  day  is  surely 
worth  while. 

OOOO 

THE   KING'S  GIFT 
TO  ST.  DUNSTAN'S. 

IT  was  announced  at  St.  Dunstan's  and  its 
Annexes  during  the  dinner  hour  on  April 
17th  that  a  cheque  for  £500  had  been 
received  from  the  King  in  aid  of  the  scheme 
for  the  After-Care  of  the  Blinded  Soldiers 
and  Sailors.  Sir  Arthur  Pearson  was 
requested  by  the  men  to  convey  to  his 
Majesty  an  expression  of  their  sincerest 
gratitude  for  his  interest  in  their  welfare,  as 
shown  by  his  recent  visit  to  St.  Dunstan's 
and  by  his  gift. 

OOOO 

MISS  MARIE  CORELLI  has  written  a  very 
charming  foreword  to  a  concert  which  is  to 
be  given  by  the  Edison  Bell  Company  for 
St.  Dunstan's,  in  the  course  of  which  she 
made  use  of  the  word  affliction.  Sir  Arthur 
Pearson  wrote  asking  her  permission  to 
change  this  word  to  handicap,  and  in  reply 
to  his  request  Miss  Corelli  wrote  : — 

"  I  readily  accede  to  your  wish  that 
the  word  of  sorrow  be  changed  to  one 
more  bright  and  '  sporting  '  !  I  feel  you 
are  quite  right,  words  have  an  immense 
influence.  How  great  a  help  is  the  cheery 
word  !  How  crushing  the  discouraging 
one  ! 
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1,000   SAILORS   "DISARMED 


BLIND  MITES  UPSET  A 
DREADNOUGHT'S  CREW. 


The  foil owi rig  charming  article,  with  slight  omissions,  appeared  in  the  "  Daily 
Express  "  of  April  5th,  and  tells  how  the  gifted  journalist  who  runs  the  Cheery  Fund 
for  the  "Express,"  under  the  pseudonym  of  "  Oriori,"  visited  the  Powis  Street 
(Woolwich)  Blind  School  : — 


AT  twenty-five  minutes  past  two  the 
other  day  I  received  an  urgent  message 
from  a  lady  to  meet  her  three-quarters 
of  an  hour  later  at  Woolwich.  It  seemed 
impossible,  but  in  less  than  the  time  men- 
tioned I  had  reached  Powis  Street  (Woolwich) 
Blind  School,  and  had  slipped  unobserved 
into  one  of  the  recesses  of  the  room  in  which 
some  of  the  poorest  of  London's  blind 
children  receive  their  education. 

The  farthing  offerings  of  these  sightless 
little  mites,  cast  many  months  ago  on  the 
waters  of  the  Cheery  Fund,  has  been  returned 
to  them  a  thousandfold,  and  I  was  there,  an 
unexpected  and  unknown  guest  to  all  except 
Mrs.  Windle,  the  head  teacher  of  the  school, 
to  witness  the  return.  And  this  is  what  I  saw 
while  leaning  in  the  shadows  against  the  wall. 

I  saw  the  master-at-arms  of  one  of  his 
Majesty's  mighty  ships  of  war  upright  by 
a  table  at  the  left-hand  side  of  the  room. 
Standing  at  ease,  cap  in  hand,  around  him 
was  a  bodyguard  of  fourteen  other  gentle- 
men of  the  sea.  At  the  other  side  of  the 
room  was  a  small  group  of  teachers  and 
friends  and  about  forty  tiny  tots  of  both 
sexes.  Many  of  the  tots  were  wholly  blind. 
These  were  led  one  by  one  to  the  master-at- 
arms,  aman  with  an  extraordinary  massive  pair 
of  shoulders,  and,  of  course,  a  sailor's  heart. 

IN    THE    SHADOWS. 

The  little  blind  mites  could  not  see  the 
vast  shoulders,  but  they  could,  and  did, 
hear  an  ordinarily  powerful  and  hoarse  voice 
modulated  to  gentle,  pitying,  and  cheery 
notes  when  it  addressed  them.  They  could 
also,  and  did,  feel  the  tender  caress  of  his 
huge  hand  when  he  presented  to  each  of 
them  a  case  containing  a  medal  commemora- 
tive of  the  Battle  of  Jutland,  "  the  gift  of  his 
thousand  and  more  shipmates  to  the  little 
blind  children  of  Woolwich." 


In  the  shadows  one  can  afford  to  allow 
one's  emotions  full  play,  but  if  I  looked  as 
foolish  as  those  fifteen  gentlemen  in  blue 
looked  when  they  saw  the  little  blind  mites 
feeling  with  the  tips  of  their  fingers  the 
lettering  and  design  on  the  gift  medals,  may 
I  be  forgiven  !  To  think  that  fifteen  fighting 
men,  all  of  whom  took  part,  and  faced  death 
a  thousand  times,  in  the  Battle  of  Jutland, 
should  stand  there  making  ugly  faces  and 
swallowing  lump  after  lump  in  their  great 
brown  throats  seemed  incredible.  Yet  they 
did  it.      I  swear  I  saw  them  at  it. 

The  presentation  of  the  medals  was 
merely  the  prelude  to  a  most  wonderful 
afternoon's  entertainment,  which  all  came 
about  in  this  way. 

THE    RECOIL. 

A  few  months  ago,  as  I  have  already 
hinted,  the  little  blind  mites  of  Powis  Street 
School  sent  to  me  ten  shillings,  saved  in 
farthings,  for  the  sailors.  Half  of  the  money 
I  spent  on  a  parcel  of  games  for  the  men  of 
the  King  George  V.  The  games  reached 
their  destination,  and  that  was  the  last  I 
expected  to  hear  of  them.  I  was  mistaken. 
What  happened  after  the  receipt  of  the 
blind  mites'  parcel  could  not  be  told  better 
than  by  the  writer  of  the  following  precious 
document,  which  was  sent  to  Mrs.  Windle, 
the  children's  teacher,  by  Mr.  Arthur  Ranee, 
the  master-at-arms  : — 

"  H.M.S.  King  George  V. 
"  Dear  Madam, — Owing  to  your  kind 
efforts  on  behalf  of  the  ship's  company  of 
his  Majesty's  ship  King  George  V.,  we  have 
received  through  "  Orion,"  of  the  Daily 
Express,  several  games,  which  the  dear 
little  blind  children  have  been  kind  enough 
to  provide  for  them  to  help  to  while  away 
the  time  and  to  cheer  them  in  their  tedious 
task   of    waiting,    WATTING,    WAITING    for 
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the  day  when  the  mighty  ships  of  the  Grand 
Fleet  can  wipe  out  an  old  score,  for  the  sake 
of  our  brave  fleetmates  who  have  nobly  laid 
down  their  lives  in  the  cause  of  liberty  and 
right. 

"  Such  acts  of  kindness  as  this  shown  by 
the  little  children  under  your  care  inspire  us 
very  much  to  fulfil  our  duty,  and  under  our 
gallant  officers  we  shall  with  energy  show 
the  Germans  that  the  Bulldog  of  Great 
Britain  has  still  some  sharp  teeth  left. 

"  I  have  great  pleasure  in  informing  you 
that  this  ship's  company,  with  the  kind  per- 
mission of  our  commander,  wish  to  show 
their  appreciation  of  the  kindness  shown  to 
them  by  the  little  blind  children.  We  have 
made  a  collection  on  their  behalf,  which  has 
met  with  a  grand  response. 

"  As  you  are  aware,  madam,  the  British 
Bluejacket  and  the  Royal  Marine  never 
let  an  act  of  kindness  by  the  little  ones  pass 
without  showing  their  appreciation  of  it. 

"  I  have,  with  the  aid  of  the  committee 
formed,  made  below  a  few  suggestions  as 
to  the  form  this  appreciation  should  take. 
These  are  :  (1)  a  chiming  clock  for  the 
school  ;  (2)  toys  ;  (3)  clothing  or  books  ; 
(4)  Braille  books  ;  (5)  a  large  picture  of  the 
super-Dreadnought  King  George  V.  ;  or  (6) 
anything  you  care  to  suggest. 

"  Whatever  you  select,  however,  it  is  the 
wish  of  the  ship's  company  that  a  tea  be 
also  provided  for  the  children. 

"  Overleaf  you  will  find  the  names  of 
the  committee,  who  have  at  their  disposal 
the  sum  of  £39  to  be  spent  on  the  children. 
— I  am,  madam,  yours  very  gratefully, 

"ARTHUR  RANCE  (Master-at-Arms)." 

After  the  presentation  of  the  medals  to 
the  youngsters — a  surprise  gift  from  the 
ship — they  sat  down  to  the  topping  tea 
provided  by  the  grateful  crew,  while  we  sat 
around  on  tables  eating  cakes  and  drinking  tea 
handed  round  by  the  teacher  and  her  friends, 
and  talking  to  and  joking  with  each  other  as 
though  we  had  all  been  shipmates  for  years. 

The  songs  and  music  we  had,  too  !  Three 
little  blind  ones  held  hands  on  the  platform 
and  sang  a  comic  song  about  munition 
workers.  The  sailors  retaliated  with  a 
rousing  chorus.  The  youngsters  replied 
with  "  Van  Tromp."  Then  one  of  the  blue- 
jackets sang  a  comic  song  that  made  their 
guests  scream  with  laughter.  Next  we  had 
"Rule  Britannia"  from  the  guests,  which 
was  followed  by  "  Sons  of  the  Sea  "   by  all. 


So  it  went  on  without  a  lull  until  sud- 
denly I  found  under  my  nose  an  inverted 
sailor's  cap  with  many  silver  coins  in  it. 

"  We're  going  to  give  the  kids  a  box  of 
chocs  each  and  some  other  sweets." 

It  doesn't  take  a  British  bluejacket  long 
to  carry  out  an  order.  In  a  very  short 
time  the  youngsters  were  cuddling  boxes  of 
chocolates  hastily  procured  from  a  neigh- 
bouring shop.  I  have  often  speculated 
since  that  day  what  would  have  happened 
if  there  had  not  been  a  time-limit  to  the 
leave  of  these  grand  fellows  of  H.M.S.  King 
George  V.  I  am  positive  they  would  all 
have  gone  back  ko  their  ship  penniless. 

The  proceedings  came  to  an  end  with 
the  singing  of  "  O  God,  our  help  in  ages 
past."  The  way  these  blind  children 
rendered  it  was,  to  say  the  least,  rather  dis- 
disconcerting.  They  placed  their  hands 
together  as  if  in  prayer,  and  lifted  their 
sightless  eyes  towards  the  heavens.  And 
their  voices  were  so  sweetly  pathetic. 

I  caught  that  master-at-arms  at  it  again. 
I  told  him  he  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  him- 
self for  making  ugly  faces  at  those  of  the 
children  who  could  see  slightly.  In  husky, 
resentful  tones,  he  asked  : — 

"  What  about  yourself  ?  " 

I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
grizzled  sergeant  of  Marines  had  also  to 
put  under  arrest  several  disorderly  lumps 
in  his  own   throat. 

SOUVENIRS. 
The  memories  of  that  day  will  never,  I 
believe,  be  effaced  from  the  children's  minds, 
nor  from  the  sailors'.  Whenever  I  think 
of  sailors  I  shall  think  of  blind  children, 
and  whenever  I  think  of  blind  children  I 
shall  think  of  sailors.  And  then,  of  course, 
I  shall  think  of  the  Cheery  Fund  that 
brought  the  blind  children  and  the  sailors 
together  that  day. 

oooo 

BLINDED  FOR   YOU. 

The  following  is  the  last    available  list 
as  regards  the    men    who    are    in    or  have 
passed  through  St.  Dunstan's  Hostel  : 
Number   of  men    at    St.  Dunstan's  or 

Torquay  and  Brighton     ...  ...     359 

Number  of  men  left  and  set  up  ...     198 

Men  left  incapable  of  training  owing 

to  wounds,  &c.         ...  ...  ...        34 

Men    in    Hospital  who   will  enter  St. 

Dunstan's  when  convalescent     ...     100 
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We  intend  to  devote  an  article  in  each  number 
of  "  The  Beacon  "  for  a  monthly  book  chat.  If 
you  have  a  blind  friend  you  can  make  him  no  better 
present  than  a  book.  And  if  we  can  guide  you 
in    your  choice    our    object    will    have    been    attained. 


DURING  the  past  twelve  months  the 
Music  Staff  of  the  National  Institute 
has  gradually  increased,  till  at  the 
present  time  it  numbers  just  over  twenty, 
half  of  this  number  being  sighted  readers, 
and  the  other  half  blind  transcribers  or 
stereotypers.  This  increase  in  numbers  has 
meant  a  proportionate  increase  in  output, 
and  it  is  now  possible  much  more  adequately 
than  ever  before,  to  meet  the  needs  of 
Institutions,  music  students,  organists  and 
music  teachers.  Also,  owing  to  the  greater 
facility  of  exchange  of  ideas,  there  has  been 
a  definite  improvement  in  the  presentation 
of  the  music  to  the  learner,  and  although 
immunity  from  mistakes  cannot  be  claimed, 
every  effort  is  made  to  ensure  the  greatest 
possible  accuracy.  Each  piece  of  music 
receives  two  proof  readings  before  it  is  put 
on  to  the  plates  from  which  it  is  embossed, 
and  a  further  two  readings  after  it  leaves 
the  hands  of  the  stereotyper,  and  it  very 
frequently  happens  that,  owing  to  the  detec- 
tion of  mistakes  in  the  print,  the  Braille  copy 
is  more  accurate  than  the  staff  copy  from 
which  it   is  taken. 

In  the  January  number  of  the  Braille 
Musical  Magazine  appeared  a  supplementary 
catalogue  of  music  published  during  1916 
(this  may  be  had  separately,  on  application, 
post  free),  and  this  list  occupies  just  over 
ten  interpoint  pages.  Adding  to  this  the 
music  which  has  been  published  during  the 
last  three  months,  the  following  particulars 
should  prove  of  interest  : — 

The  number  of  songs  reaches  well  over 
a  hundred,  and  these  include  a  great  variety, 
both  the  classical  and  the  more  popular 
kind  being  well  represented. 

In  the  way  of  piano  music,  Thumer's 
New  School  of  Studies,  with  the  complemen- 
tary pieces,  Hours  of  Pleasure,  the  publica- 
tion of  which  has  met  with   warm  approval 


from  many  music  teachers,  has  now  reached 
Book  5,  while  among  the  large  assortment 
of  pieces  may  be  mentioned  : 

Op.  32  of  Sinding  (including  the  well- 
known  "  Rustle  of  Spring  "),  Grieg's  Sonata, 
Op.  7,  Elgar's  Carillon,  four  pieces  of  Rach- 
maninoff, and  two  sets  of  quite  attractive, 
though  less  known  pieces  by  Sjogren,  Novel- 
letter,  Op.  14,  and  Stemninger,  Op.  20.  Again, 
a  long-felt  need  is  beginning  to  be  met  by 
the  publishing  of  some  sets  of  piano  duets, 
by  D'Vorak,  by  Grieg,  and  the  deservedly 
popular  Spanish  dances  by  Moszkowski. 

Organ  music  has  received  its  full  share 
of  attention,  and  the  pieces  for  F.R.C.O.  and 
A.R.C.O.  examinations  are  now  being  regu- 
larly dealt  with,  all  of  the  former,  and  nearly 
all  of  the  latter,  for  the  forthcoming  examina- 
tions, being  accessible  in  Braille.  In  this 
connection,  it  may  also  be  noted  that  Romain 
Rolland's  Life  of  Handel,  down  for  the 
July  A.R.C.O.  examination,  has  lately  been 
stereotyped. 

Text-books  are  represented  by  : 

Analysis  of  Beethoven's  Sonatas,  by 
Harding,  useful  for  teachers  entering  pupils 
for  Associated  Board  and  other  examinations  ; 

A  Treatise  on  Fugue,  a  book  which  has 
been  long  in  demand  by  R.C.O.  students  ; 

How  to  Sing,  by  Lily  Lehmann,  a  useful 
book  for  singers,  though  not  strictly  a  text- 
book ; 

Aural  Culture  (Pupils'  and  Teachers' 
edition,  published  separately),  by  Stewart 
Macpherson,  a  most  valuable  work  for  class 
singing  in  institutions  or  schools,  dealing 
with  the  most  important  question — which 
must  come  ever-increasingly  to  the  fore  — the 
training  of  the  ear  ; 

Trinity  College  Text-books,  preparatory 
and  junior,  dealing  exclusively  with  the 
Theory  of  Music,  likely  to  be  warmly  wel- 
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corned  as  the  first  of  the  kind  to  be  issued 
in  Braille  in  this  country  ;   and 

First  Principles  of  Pianoforte  Playing, 
by  Tobias  Matthay,  a  most  useful  book  for 
those  who  wish  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  Matthay  system,  some  knowledge  of 
which  is  in  these  days  so  necessary  for  many 
examinations. 

Church  music:  Music  for  the  Festival 
seasons  is  now  receiving  regular  attention  as 
such  seasons  come  round.  In  pursuance  of 
this  policy,  Advent  is  represented  by  two 
anthems  ;  Christmas  by  three  carols  and 
six  anthems  ;  and  Easter  by  four  anthems, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned,  "  Why 
seek  ye  the  Living  ?"  by  Hollins,  and  "  Now 
if  Christ  be  Preached,"  by  Wolstenholme. 

Some  Whitsun  anthems  are  now  in  hand  : 
some  for  Harvest  will  receive  attention  in 
due  course  ;  while  general  anthems — such 
as  "  Like  as  a  Father  "  (Bennett),  which  has 
appeared  recently — will  not  be  overlooked. 
.Another  branch  which  has  been  sadly 
neglected  in  the  past,  and  which  there  is 
every  evidence  will  demand  increasing  con- 
sideration in  the  immediate  future,  is  Settings 
to  the  Holy  Communion.  These  are  repre- 
sented by  Stainer  in  F,  Tours  in  C,  Wood- 
ward in  E  flat,  and  Peel  in  E  flat,  the  first 
two  being  on  the  easy  side  of  "  Average 
difficulty "  and  the  last  two  quite  simple. 
This  brings  the  number  of  settings  published 
by  The  National  Institute  up  to  nine.  It 
would  certainly  be  a  gain  if  all  prospective 
church  organists  in  Institutions  for  the 
Blind  could 
accompany 
such  services  as 
Stainer  in  F, 
Tours  in  C, 
Tours  in  F,  and 
Eyre  in  E  flat 
— which  are  ■ 
done  in  such 
large  numbers 
of  churches — 
during  their 
student  days, 
and  it  might 
also  prove  a 
gain,  in  spite 
of  the  simplicity 
of  such  settings, 
for  them  to 
have  made  the 
acquaintance  of 
Merbecke    and 
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Woodward  in  E  flat.  Another  important 
publication  for  the  church  organists  is  the 
New  Cathedral  Psalter.  This  has  been  done 
in  forty-two  little  booklets,  pocket  size,  the 
Psalms  for  each  day  being  in  one  book,  and 
each  book  being  sold  at  the  modest  price  of 
twopence.  This  method  of  issuing  the 
Psalter  is  not  only  a  convenience  to  the 
organist,  but  it  is  also  handy  for  those  who 
wish  to  take  their  Braille  copy  of  the  Psalms 
to  church,  either  to  sing  in  the  choir  or  in 
congregation.  And  in  this  consideration  it 
may  not  be  out  of  place  to  mention  for  it 
does  sometimes  happen  that  older  publica- 
tions are  forgotten  or  overlooked  -that  The 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  has  stereo- 
typed BriggsandFreres  Manual  of  Plainsong, 
and  as  there  has  been  a  misunderstanding 
about  the  nature  of  this  took  in  some 
quarters,  it  may  be  further  noted  that  it  is 
not  a  treatise  on  Plainsong,  but  the  Psalter 
pointed  for  Gregorian  chanting.  In  this 
book  this  being  the  first  attempt  of  the 
kind  in  Braille — the  words  and  music  are 
written  together,  the  nearest  Braille  equiva- 
lent to  the  plan  adopted  in  the  print  copy  of 
writing  the  notes  over  the  words. 

Violin  music  :  Within  the  last  few  months 
more  requests  have  been  received  for  the 
publication  of  violin  music,  and  though  the 
number  of  blind  violinists  is  apparently 
small,  these  requests  merit,  and  will  there- 
fore receive,  their  share  of  attention.  It  has 
been  a  surprise  to  many,  and  the  circum- 
stance has  frequently  been  remarked  upon, 

that  the  violin 
has  been  so 
little  taught  in 
Schools  for  the 
Blind,  for 
though  it  is  not 
of  the  same 
value,  from  a 
pecunia  ry 
standpoint,  as 
the  piano  or 
organ,  there 
seems  no  suffi- 
cient justifica- 
tion for  its  al- 
most complete 
neglect,  more 
especially  in 
view  of  the 
obvious  fact 
that  violin 
music      is       so 
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much    more    easily    memorised    than   music 
for  the  piano  or  organ. 

Examination  papers  :  Permission  has 
recently  been  obtained  by  The  National 
Institute  for  the  issuing  in  Braille  of  back 
papers  of  the  Royal  College  of  Organists, 
of  the  Associated  Board  of  the  R.A.M.  and 
the  R.C.M.,  and  also  for  the  L.R.A.M. 
examinations.  Some  of  these  back  papers 
will  shortly  be  issued,  though  there  may  be 
a  little  delay  owing  to  the  desirability  of 
revising,  in  a  few  small  details,  the  system 
of  Figured  Bass,  which  has  been  employed 
in  previously  issued  text-books.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  publication  of  these  papers  in  Braille 
will  be  a  great  convenience  and  help,  not 
only  to  candidates  for  examinations,  but  also 
to  music  teachers  entering  pupils  (blind  or 
sighted)  for  such  examinations. 

Music  Notation  Meetings  :  During  the 
past  four  years  special  efforts  have  been 
made  to  improve  the  Braille  Music  Notation, 
and  with  this  object  in  view  several  meetings 
have  been  held  at  The  National  Institute  to 
facilitate  the  discussion  of  the  subject  by  a 
number  of  blind  musicians  of  experience. 
This  period  has  been  inevitably  one  of  dis- 
turbance, but  it  is  already  realised  by  many 
that  the  improvements  effected  fully  justify 
this  disturbance,  and  now  that  the  necessary 
additional  signs  have  been  drawn  up — not 
without  very  careful  testing — and  the  experi- 
mental period  therefore  practically  ended,  it 
may  be  confidently  predicted  that  the  new 
methods  of  presenting  Braille  music  to  the 
learner  will  steadily  gain  a  fuller  recognition 
of  their  merits.  The  list  of  new  signs,  which 
so  far  has  appeared  at  the  beginning  of  each 
piece  of  music  recently  published,  will  very 
shortly  be  issued  —  together  with  some 
account  of  Vertical  Score  and  writing  bar  by 
bar — in  the  form  of  a  small  booklet.  These 
signs,  which  are  not  numerous,  are  easily 
grasped,  and  a  little  familiarity  with  their 
employment  will  soon  show  their  utility. 
Not  only  are  these  new  methods  of  value 
to  advanced  students  and  to  musicians  of 
considerable  experience  of  learning  from 
Braille,  but  if  taught  from  the  earliest  stages 
to  the  children  in  our  institutions  they  will 
undoubtedly  help  to  strengthen  the  memory 
and  promote  a  more  musical  grasp  of  the 
music  learnt.  It  is  of  fundamental  importance 
that  blind  children  should  be  taught  the  very 
best  methods  of  memorising,  methods  which 
will  enable  music  to  be  learnt  with  the 
minimum  of  mental  strain,  and  in  an  article 


contributed  to  the  February  number  of  The 
Beacon  I  sketched  briefly  how  ear  training 
might  be  coupled  with  learning  from  Braille 
away  from  the  instrument.  In  order  to  be 
of  assistance  to  teachers  in  Institutions  for 
the  Blind  who  are  able  to  see  the  advantages 
of  training  the  ear  and  the  memory  upon 
the  lines  suggested — lines  which  are  being  so 
successfully  followed  by  Dr.  Yorke  Trotter 
and  others  with  such  obvious  stimulus  to  the 
growth  of  true  and  productive  musicianship 
—  The  National  Institute  will  issue,  in  the 
near  future,  some  short  pieces  suitable  for 
memory  tests  for  children.  It  cannot  be  too 
emphatically  pointed  out  that  if  sighted 
children  are  now  being  trained  to  memorise 
music  readily  away  from  the  instrument— 
and  they  are  being  so  trained — it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  blind  children  should 
be  similarly  trained,  and  if  the  old  methods 
of  writing  Braille  music  do  not  lend  them- 
selves to  this  kind  of  memorising,  it  is  quite 
clear  that  the  time  has  come  for  the  new 
methods  to  be  seriously  taken  up  in  our 
institutions. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  say  that  we  shall 
be  most  grateful  for  suggestions,  from  insti- 
tutions and  from  individuals,  as  to  what 
music  and  musical  literature  they  would  like 
to  have  stereotyped,  and  although  we  cannot 
undertake  to  follow  all  the  suggestions  made, 
we  shall  be  very  glad  to  give  precedence  to 
music  which  is  in  particular  request,  for  we 
are  anxious  to  meet  as  adequately  as  we  can 
the  needs  of  blind  musicians. 

H.  C.  WARRILOW. 

oooo 

THE    BLIND    ORATOR. 

Alexander  Anderson,  who  died  recently 
at  Logierait  Poorhouse,  was  a  somewhat 
unusual  character.  He  had  served  through 
the  Ashanti  Campaign  in  the  2nd  Scots 
Guards,  was  for  a  time  an  Army  teacher, 
and  in  civilian  life  had  acted  as  assistant 
teacher  in  his  native  parish  of  Clunie,  at 
Rumbling  Bridge,  and  Crook  of  Devon. 
While  employed  at  the  making  of  the  West 
Highland  Railway  he  lost  his  sight  in  a 
blasting  accident  and  suffered  other  injuries. 
He  had  invented  a  tonic  sol-fa  music 
cushion  arranged  with  beads,  and  acted  as 
precentor  in  the  poorhouse,  while  he  could 
speak  four  languages  quite  fluently.  He 
was  known  as  the  blind  orator  on  account 
of  the  speeches  he  delivered  at  the  enter- 
tainments in  the  institution. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


[  We  reproduce  here  any  letters  of  general  interest  we  may  receive, 
whether  specifically  addressed  to  this  Magazine  or  not.  The  Editor 
disclaims      all     responsibility    for      the      views      of     correspondents.'] 


BLIND   READING  BY  EAR. 
To  the    Editor    of    The   Beacon. 

SIR, — Some  weeks  ago  a  great  deal 
appeared  in  the  Press  with  regard  to  an 
instrument  called  the  optophone,  which  its 
inventor,  Dr.  E.  E.  Fournier  d'Albe,  claimed 
would  enable  blind  people  to  read  ordinary 
print  by  sound. 

You  would  not,  I  am  sure,  be  able  to 
spare  me  sufficient  space  to  go  thoroughly 
into  the  scientific  problems  involved,  but  I 
hope  you  will  allow  me  to  inform  your 
readers,  and  ask  them  to  inform  their 
blind  friends,  that  Dr.  d'Albe  accepted  the 
challenge  of  The  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind  to  prove  his  assertion  that  ordinary 
print  could  be  read  at  the  rate  of  25  words 
a  minute — a  rate  slow  enough,  I  think — by 
means  of  his  invention. 

Recently,  Dr.  d'Albe  attempted  to  justify 
his  claim.  He  informed  me  in  writing  that 
he  had  practised  for  130  hours  upon  the 
particular  instrument  on  which  the  test  was 
made. 

For  all  practical  purposes  this  test  was 
a  complete  failure.  Dr.  d'Albe  only  suc- 
ceeded in  reading  at  an  average  speed  of 
one  word  in  one  minute  and  a  quarter. 

The  opinion  of  the  experts,  two  sighted 
and  two  blind,  before  whom  the  tests  were 
made,  is  that  the  optophone  cannot  be  taken 
seriously  as  an  aid  to  reading  by  the  blind. 

It  is,  in  short,  at  present  nothing  but  an 
ingenious  scientific  toy,  and  a  very  expen- 
sive one  at  that. 

It  is  to  be  sincerely  hoped  that  Dr. 
d'Albe  may  be  able  to  improve  the  opto- 
phone to  a  pitch  that  will  render  it  of  some 
practical  value.  In  the  meantime  I  hope  he 
will  cease  to  encourage  the  belief  that  the 
optophone  is  of  any  service  to  the  blind 
reader. 

Arthur  Pearson,  President. 
The    National    Institute    for    the    Blind, 
224-6-8,  Great  Portland  St.,  London,  W.l. 


THE    BLINDED    SOLDIERS'    BAZAAR. 

SIR, — Will  you  permit  me  to  ask  your 
readers  if  they  will  be  so  generous  as  to 
give  support  by  gifts  in  cash  or  kind  to  the 
Blinded  Soldiers'  Bazaar,  which  is  to  be 
held  at  the  Royal  Albert  Hall  during  the 
second  week  in  May  ? 

I  feel  sure  that  no  flowery  phrases  are 
needed  to  evoke  their  sympathy  for  the  men 
who  have  made  so  great  a  sacrifice  for 
the  freedom  and  future  prosperity  of  this 
country. 

So  may  I  please  just  leave  the  matter 
like  this  : — 

If  you  who  read  this  letter  think  that  the 
fight  which  Britain  is  making  is  a  just  fight, 
if  you  honour  and  respect  the  men  who 
have  represented  you  in  that  fight,  if  you 
have  sympathy  for  those  who  in  thus  repre- 
senting you  have  suffered  so  terrible  a 
deprivation  as  the  loss  of  their  sight,  you 
will  send  a  contribution,  be  it  large  or  small, 
be  it  in  cash  or  kind,  to  the  Secretary, 
Blinded  Soldiers'  Bazaar  Committee,  6, 
Bayswater  Hill,  London,  W I  am,  etc., 

Arthur  Pearson, 

Chairman,  Blinded  Soldiers' 
and  Sailors'  Care  Committee. 

St.  Dunstan's,  Regent's  Park,  N.W. 
OOOO 

MEMORANDA. 

THE  subscription  to  The  Beacon  is 
3s.  per  annum,  post  free.  Single  copies  can 
be  bought  for  3d.,  or  4d.  post  free. 

WILL  any  reader  having  a  Stainsby- 
Wayne  Braille  Writer  or  a  Braille  Shorthand 
Machine  which  they  are  willing  to  dispose 
of,  kindly  communicate  with  the  Secretary- 
General,  The  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  224-6-8,  Great  Portland  Street, 
London,  W. 
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THE  Leicester  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
of  which  the  Duke  of  Rutland  is 
President,  have  completed  another  very 
successful  and  encouraging  year.  The 
Committee,  in  their  report,  most  gratefully 
appreciates  the  support  that  has  been 
accorded  to  it  in  its  efforts  to  compensate, 
to  some  extent,  the  necessitous  blind  for 
the  hardships  imposed  upon  them  by  the 
abnormal  conditions  now  ruling.  Contri- 
butions to  the  general  fund  were  as  follows 
Subscriptions,  £158 16s. ,asagainst£150  lis. 
donations,  £50  Is.  Id.,  asagainst  £66 17s.  lOd. 
legacies,  £644  18s. 6d., as  against  £421  Is.  5d. 
total,  £853  15s.  7d.,  as  against  £638  10s.  3d. 
for  1915. 

The  number  of  blind  persons  on  the 
Association's  registers  were  as  follows  : — 
Town  register,  209  ;  county  register,  205. 
The  Committee  were  providing  many  blind 
persons,  both  in  town  and  country,  with  help 
in  the  form  of  weekly  grants.  By  an  order 
of  the  Charity  Commissioners,  property 
devised  by  the  late  Mr.  Frederick  J.  Hawley, 
of  Kibworth.  was  to  be  sold,  and  the  pro- 
ceeds invested  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
benefits,  from  the  interest,  for  blind  persons 
residing  in  the  county  of  Leicester.  The 
number  of  blind  workers  regularly  employed 
was  now  47,  seven  having  been  added  during 
the  past  year,  and  one  having  left  to  take 
other  employment. 

In  spite  of  the  increased  prices  neces- 
sitated by  the  high  cost  of  materials  and 
advanced  rate  of  wages,  the  business  had 
increased,  with  gratifying  results. 

A  new  department — for  mat-making — 
was  established  towards  the  close  of  the 
year.  This,  it  is  hoped,  will  develop  into  an 
important  branch  of  the  workshops.  Twelve 
pupils  were  being  instructed  in  trades  at 
the  Institution,  two  others  as  pianoforte 
tuners,  locally,  and  one  had  been  given  a 
course  of  training  in  massage,  which  had 
qualified  him  for  a  remunerative  position  in 
the  profession.  More  support  had  been 
given  to  the  fund  for  augmenting  the  wages 
of  the  blind  workers,  and  the  Committee 
was  pleased  to  report  that  in  addition  to  the 
usual  rate  of  augmentation,  and  the  special 


grant  added  last  year,  it  had  been  enabled 
to  double  the  latter.  The  total  amount  paid 
in  excess  of  trade  earning  is  £597  5s.  2d., 
an  increase  of  £167  5s.  3d. 
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THE    annual    meeting    of    the    Wolver- 
hampton   Society    for    the    Blind    was 
held  recently  in   the   Mayor's  Parlour 
at  the  Town  Hall,  the  Mayor  (Councillor  A. 
C.  Skidmore)  presiding. 

The  Trade  Committee  reported  that  the 
sales  for  1916  showed  an  increase  of 
£112  19s.  2d.  over  those  of  1915.  The  loss 
on  trading  was  reduced  from  £254  18s.  3d. 
to  £132  13s.  8d.  The  wages  paid  to  blind 
workpeople  amounted  to  £484  4s.  10d.,  to 
which  must  be  added  £76  Is.  war  bonus  by 
Mr.  Frank  Gaskell.  Twenty-three  blind 
workpeople — fifteen  men  and  eight  women 
— were  employed. 

The  general  revenue  accounts  showed 
an  excess  of  income  over  expenditure 
amounting  to  £157  6s.  Id.,  as  compared 
with  £61  13s.  2d.  in  1915,  The  annual 
subscriptions  amounted  to  £116  18s.  6d., 
and  the  contributions  from  the  workpeople 
of  the  town  and  district  paid  direct  to  the 
society  amounted  to  £36  2s.  7d. 

Mr.  Alfred  Wilson  (chairman  of  the 
Birmingham  Royal  Institution  for  the  Blind), 
in  the  course  of  an  address,  paid  a  tribute  to 
the  work  Sir  Arthur  Pearson  is  doing  in  the 
cause  of  the  blind.  He  commended  to  the 
local  committee  the  system  in  operation  in 
Birmingham  of  collections  in  factories  for 
the  augmentation  of  the  wages  of  blinded 
workers.  He  urged  that  everything  possible 
should  be  done  to  prevent  blindness,  and 
gave  some  striking  figures  of  what  had  been 
done  in  Birmingham.  Forty  per  cent,  of 
the  children  in  attendance  at  the  school  at 
Edgbaston  were  blind  from  a  preventible 
cause  —  infantile  ophthalmia.  In  1912-13, 
the  first  two  years  after  the  disease  had 
been  made  compulsorily  notifiable  in  Bir- 
mingham— as  it  was  now  in  the  country — 
442  cases  were  reported,  and  four  children 
became  totally  blind.  In  the  three  years 
since  1,043  cases  had  been  reported,  and  no 
child  in  Greater  Birmingham  had  lost  its 
sight  from  that  cause. 
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essential.  One  experienced  in  Blind  School  work 
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This  will  only  cost  you  12s.  6d.  and  will  give  your 
friend   a  great  joy  in  his   life.  ::  ::  ::  :: 
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EDITORIAL. 


N  Wednesday,  May  16th,  Sir 
Arthur  Pearson  delivered  an 
address  on  St.  Dunstan's  before 
an  audience  at  the  Royal  Society, 
John  Street,  Adelphi,  London, 
W.C.2. 

The  Chairman,  W.  Hayes 
Fisher,  M.P.,  in  introducing  the 
lecturer,  made  some  very  illumi- 
nating remarks,  which  we  should 
all  of  us  do  well  to  take  to  heart. 
He  began  by  saying  that  it  might  appear 
beside  the  mark  that  the  Royal  Society  of 
Arts,  Science  and  Commerce  should  have 
any  peculiar  interest  with  blinded  soldiers 
and  sailors,  yet  when  it  was  considered  that 
all  blinded  men  are  capable  of  becoming 
craftsmen  if  properly  trained  the  relevancy 
of  the  subject  about  which  the  audience  was 
to  hear  that  afternoon  would  be  perfectly 
apparent.  For  unless  there  were  men 
willing  to  run  the  risks  that  our  soldiers 
and  sailors  were  taking  hourly,  we  should 
none  of  us  have  any  further  opportunity  for 
carrying  on  our  Arts  and  Crafts.  On  the 
contrary,  we  should  be  forced  to  substitute 
the  hateful  word  ' '  kultur  ' '  for  the  state  of 
freedom  we   already  enjoy,  and  would  be- 


come mere  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers 
of  water  to  the  Hun  who  was  trying  to  force 
his  horrible  creed  upon  the  world.  Every 
effort  that  we  might  make  against  this  was 
therefore  worth  while,  so  that  it  was  of  the 
highest  importance  that  the  Royal  Society 
should  recognise  its  blinded  soldiers,  and 
the  men  who  have  done  and  are  doing  so 
much  to  preserve  the  ideals  that  meant  the 
maintenance  of  all  we  held  most  dear.  The 
Nation  did  not  always  recognise  its  respon- 
sibilities, and  the  amazing  thing  was  that 
men  could  be  found  who  were  willing  to  do 
everything  for  nothing. 

In  the  past  our  neglect  of  the  halt,  the 
maimed  and  the  blind  was  appalling,  and  it 
is  only  in  the  last  few  years  that  we  have 
begun  to  realise  our  plain  and  simple  duty. 
It  is  only  thirty-five  years  since  the  Egyptian 
War,  which  resulted  in  that  magnificent 
rescue  of  the  Sudan  from  barbarism.  It  is 
a  matter  of  common  history  how  splendidly 
our  men  fought  in  that  campaign,  yet  a  man 
who  lost  his  sight  then  was  only  ensured  of 
a  grant  of  7s.  a  week.  To  come  to  more 
recent  times,  after  the  Boer  War  (and  many 
soldiers  were  blinded  in  that  campaign),  the 
grant  was  increased  to  17s.  6d.  per  week. 
To-day  the  minimum  pension  for  a  blinded 
soldier  or  sailor  is  27s.  6d.  per  week,  while 
20s.    a    week    might     be     granted    for    an 
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attendant  should  the  blind  man  need  one. 
Thus  we  see  the  evolution  of  our  national 
conscience,  and  we  have  realised  what  is 
nothing  more  than  our  simple  duty,  how  to 
treat  those  who  have  suffered  so  much 
for  us. 

In  the  old  days  the  miserable  pittance 
given  to  our  maimed  warriors  was  paid 
quarterly,  with  the  result  that  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  it  went  straight  into  the  public- 
house,  which  meant  eventually  that  the  end 
was  the  workhouse.  There  was  no  pension 
provided  for  widows  until  the  Transvaal 
War,  and  then  only  5s.  a  week  was  allowed, 
with  an  additional  Is.  6d.  for  each  child 
if  the  soldier  had  been  married  off  the 
strength.  To-day  a  widow  gets  at  least 
13s.  9d.  a  week.  The  estimated  cost  that 
will  be  given  in  pensions  the  first  year  after 
the  War  is  £25,000,000.  This  sum  will,  of 
course,  lessen  as  the  men  and  their  widows 
die  and  their  children  become  wage-earners. 
It  is  estimated  that  pensions  will  cost  the 
Nation  some  £400,000,000  in  all,  and, 
colossal  as  this  sum  appears,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  it  is  only  10  per  cent, 
cost  of  the  entire  war — a  sum  that  we 
dare  not  discharge  grudgingly  for  the 
simple  reason  that  it  is  our  natural  duty  to 
provide  for  those  who  have  given  so  much 
for  us. 


The  address  given  by  Sir  Arthur  Pearson 
was  of  absorbing  interest.  It  went  far  to 
prove  what  many  people  still  seem  incapable 
of  believing,  that,  given  intelligent  sympathy 
and  care,  the  blind  man  and  woman  can  be 
trained  not  merely  to  be  useful  members  of 
society,  but  also  to  hold  their  own  with 
fellow  workers  in  various  spheres  of  activity 
who  are  in  full  possession  of  their  sight.  It 
is  exceedingly  gratifying  to  learn  that  the 
blinded  soldiers  who  have  been  established 
as  Masseurs  in  many  of  the  Military  Hos- 
pitals throughout  the  country  are  not  only 
giving  entire  satisfaction,  but  are  proving  to 
be  facile  princeps  at  their  profession,  while 
as  shorthand- typists,  telephonists,  joiners, 
poultry-farmers,  boot-repairers  and  mat- 
makers  the  blinded  soldiers  are  not  only 
earning  their  living  but  thoroughly  justifying 
the  fact  that  blindness  is  not  an  affliction 
but  a  very  serious  handicap  that  can  all  the 
same  be  amazingly  surmounted,  and  on  this 
last  point  we  cannot  be  too  insistent.  As  a 
delightful  proof  of  the  attitude  adopted  by 
the  normal  blind  man  who  is  earning  his 
living  we  overheard  the  other  day  the 
following  remark  which  was  made  in  con- 
nection with  some  work.  A  mistake  had 
been  made  which  a  blind  man  discovered  at 
once.  "  Well,"  he  said,  with  a  laugh,  "  what 
a  sighted  thing  to  do." 
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THE  BAZAAR  OF  THE  SEASON. 


|UEEN  ALEXANDRA  opened  on 
May  7th,  at  the  Albert  Hall,  what 
is  probably  the  most  magnificent 
bazaar  that  has  been  held  in  living 
memory.  St.  Dunstan's  Hostel 
for  men  of  both  services  blinded 
in  the  war,  in  aid  of  which  the 
bazaar  was  held,  stands  as  regards 
war  charities  in  a  class  apart,  and 
the  splendid  record  of  the  work 
done  there  under  Sir  Arthur 
Pearson's  guidance  has  aroused  public 
sympathy  and  stirred  public  imagination. 

Queen  Alexandra,  who  was  received  by 
Sir  Arthur  and  Lady  Pearson,  wore  black 


with  silver  and  steel  paillettes,  and  was 
accompanied  by  Princess  Victoria,  wearing 
mole  panne,  and  found  herself  on  a  platform 
of  distinguished  stallholders,  among  whom 
were  several  members  of  the  Royal  Family 
— Princess  Maud,  who  was  wearing  white 
fox  furs,  Princess  Louise  (Duchess  of  Argyll), 
Princess  Christian,  Princess  Beatrice,  and 
Princess  Alexander  of  Teck,  who  had  a  grey 
Russian  toque  with  her  grey  coat  and  skirt. 

Sir   Arthur    Pearson    said   Queen 

Alexandra,  the  Patroness  of  St.  Dunstan's, 
commanded  him  to  express  her  sincere  hope 
that  the  bazaar  would  attain  a  degree  of 
success    worthy    of    its    object.       The    sum 
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realised  would  be  devoted  to  the  fund  being 
built  up  to  secure  the  permanent  welfare 
of  the  blinded  soldiers  and  sailors  at  St. 
Dunstan's. 

The  after-care  system  which  the  bazaar 
was  designed  to  benefit  would  smooth  away 
the  difficulties  which  beset  the  blind  home- 
worker  by  providing  raw  material,  supervising 
work,  marketing  goods,  and  in  many  other 
ways  assisting  to  overcome  the  handicap 
entailed  by  loss  of  sight. 

In  opening  the  bazaar  QUEEN  ALEXANDRA 
said  : — "It  gives  me  the 
greatest  pleasure  to 
open  this  wonderful 
bazaar,  and  I  thank  you 
with  all  my  heart  for 
what  you  have  done 
for  the  blinded  soldiers. 
Nobody  else  could  have 
accomplished  it." 

Madame  Clara  Butt 
then  sang  the  National 
Anthem,  the  vast  au- 
dience joining  in  the 
last  verse — none  more 
heartily  than  the 
blinded  men  from  St. 
Dunstan's,  who  were 
accompanied  by  their 
nurses  and  occupied 
seats  in  the  boxes. 

Queen  Alexandra, 
who  had  accepted  a 
bouquet  of  her  favourite 
Malmaisons,  then  left 
the  platform  and  made 
a  tour  of  the  stalls, 
taking  Sir  Arthur  Pear- 
son's arm.  At  the  St. 
Dunstan's  stall  she 
gave  some  orders  for 
work,  and  expressed 
great  admiration  of  the 

men's  skill.  Afterwards,  during  her  tour 
of  the  hall,  which  took  about  an  hour  and  a 
half  as  she  bought  at  almost  every  stall,  she 
accepted  a  silk  bag  which  had  been  made  for 
her  by  a  blinded  soldier,  and  which  he  had 
asked  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland  if  he  might 
present  at  her  stall.  At  the  Countess  of 
Londesborough's  stall  she  purchased  a  pipe 
for  Sir  Arthur  Pearson  ;  and  from  the 
Duchess  of  Wellington,  who  had  a  wonder- 
ful collection  of  antiques,  a  picture,  presented 
by  Lord  Weardale,  of  a  17th  century 
interior. 


found  a  ready  sale 
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BUSINESSLIKE   PROCEEDINGS. 

All  the  stallholders  and  their  assistants 
were  at  their  posts,  and  worked  hard  all 
day,  but  there  was  practically  none  of  the 
usual  insistence  of  selling  to  all  and  sundry, 
as  the  goods,  displayed  in  the  most  business- 
like manner,  sold  themselves,  and  very  large 
sums  of  money  changed  hands.  Princess 
Victoria  sold  fans  and  lace,  and  was  assisted 
by  Lady  Haig  and  Lady  Keppel  ;  Princess 
Christian   was  busy   with   umbrellas,  which 

Princess  Alexander  of 
Teck  was  to  be  seen 
explaining  the  advan- 
tages of  the  "  jumper  " 
sports  coat  at  her  well- 
stocked  stall  ;  Princess 
Beatrice,  who  had  Lady 
Howard  de  Walden 
and  others  helping 
her,  had  charming 
children's  frocks,  and 
sold  one  to  Queen 
Alexandra.  The 

Duchess  of  Argyll  was 
selling  many  charming 
bits  of  jewelry,  and 
had  for  sale  her  own 
little  inlaid  desk  which 
she  used  when  a  child. 
Princess  Marie  Louise 
of  Schleswig-Holstein 
was  in  charge  of  the 
books  and  notepaper 
stall,  and  was  assisted 
by  Mrs.  Saxon  Mills 
and  others. 

THE   LORD   CHIEF' S 
HATS. 

The  Duchess  of 
Portland  was  selling 
groceries  ;  the  Duchess 
of  Somerset  had 
Egyptian  curios  and  a 
remarkable  collection  of  butterflies.  The 
Duchess  of  Rutland  had  some  of  her 
own  drawings  at  her  stall.  The  Duchess 
of  Sutherland,  who  had  Lady  Rocksavage 
and  Mile,  de  Bittencourt  among  her  assis- 
tants, was  selling  hats.  The  Countess  of 
Sefton  had  her  assistants  dressed  as  dairy- 
maids, and  they  were  selling  country  produce. 
The  Marchioness  of  Bute  found  many  cus- 
tomers for  her  well-cut  waterproofs  and 
dressing-gowns.  Viscountess  Reading  was 
explaining  that  some  of  her  bridge-bags  were 
made  from  the  Lord  Chief  Justice's  old  top- 
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hats.  Millicent  Duchess  of  Sutherland  had 
the  Australian  stall,  and  was  selling  tickets 
for  the  diamond  tiara  presented  by  an 
Australian  lady.  The  Marchioness  of 
Londonderry,  in  a  much- admired  gardening 
bib,  had  beautiful  cut  flowers  and  pots  at 
her  stall.  Countess  Torby  had  Lady  Sarah 
Wilson  and  Lady  Victoria  Primrose  helping 
her.  Mrs.  Lloyd  George,  and  her  daughter 
Olwen,  found  ready  sale  for  their  dolls  and 
toys.  Lady  French,  Lady  Jellicoe,  and  Lady 
Robertson  were  all  busy  at  their  respective 
stalls  selling  comforts  and  necessaries  for 
soldiers  and  sailors.  The  Countess  of  Darnley 
had  among  her  stock  two  views  painted  in 
Scotland  by  herself.  The  Countess  of 
Clancarty  was  selling  cigarettes  and  tobacco, 
and  Queen  Alexandra,  who  made  many 
tobacco  purchases,  chose  some  ashtrays  at 
her  stall. 

The  mannequin  dress  parade,  with 
charming  frocks  and  hats  supplied  by  the 
great  private  firms,  was  one  of  the  events 
of  the  afternoon.  Upstairs  in  the  big  salon 
at  the  end  of  the  balcony  Mrs.  C.  D.  Miller 
and  Mrs.  Gladstone  were  attending  to  private 
purchasers  wishing  to  buy  these.  The  side- 
show of  war  dogs  had  a  special  interest  in 
the  late  afternoon,  when  two  of  the  animals, 
taking  an  objection  to  each  other,  succeeded 
in  breaking  down  the  barrier,  and  peace- 
makers had  to  intervene. 

Speech  by  Sir  Arthur  Pearson  on  the  occasion  of 
Queen  Alexandra's  opening  on   the  first  day. 

I  am  commanded  by  Queen  Alexandra, 
the  Gracious  Patroness  of  St.  Dunstan's,  to 
express  Her  Majesty's  sincere  hope  that 
this  Bazaar,  held  for  the  benefit  of  the  men 
who  have  given  their  sight  for  the  cause  of 
the  Allies,  will  attain  a  degree  of  success 
worthy  of  its  object. 

The  sum  realised  will  be  devoted  to  the 
Fund  which  is  being  built  up  with  the  object 
of  securing  the  After- Welfare  of  the  gallant 
blinded  soldiers  and  sailors  who  have  been 
trained  at  St.  Dunstan's,  who  are  there  now, 
and  who  will  be  there  in  the  days  to  come. 

The  period  of  training  through  which 
they  pass  marks  only  the  first  step  of  their 
journey  through  that  new  life  which  has 
been  enforced  upon  them. 

The  After-Care  System  which  the  Bazaar 
is  designed  to  benefit,  will,  through  the 
remainder  of  their  lives,  watch  over  their 
interests,  and  those  of  their  families.     It  will 


smooth  away  the  difficulties  which  beset  the 
blind  home  worker  by  providing  the  raw 
material,  supervising  work,  marketing  goods, 
and  in  many  other  ways  assisting  to  over- 
come the  handicap  entailed  by  loss  of  sight. 
Wonderfully  though  the  men  of  St. 
Dunstan's  equip  themselves  anew  for  the 
battle  of  life,  this  After-Care  System  is 
essential  to  their  permanent  welfare. 

Queen  Alexandra  bids  me  express  the 
hope  that  those  who  are  here  to-day,  and 
those  who  will  attend  the  succeeding  days' 
sales,  will  do  their  part  towards  ensuring 
that  so  far  as  in  their  power  lies  the  After- 
Care  of  the  blinded  soldier  and  sailor  shall 
be  placed  upon  a  permanently  satisfactory 
basis. 

Speech  by  Mrs.  Lloyd  George  on  the  occasion  of 
the  opening  on  the  second  day. 

It  is  for  the  soldiers  and  sailors  who  have 
lost  their  sight  in  the  War  that  this  Bazaar 
has  been  organised  ;  it  is  for  them  that  your 
generous  support  is  besought. 

All  our  soldiers  and  sailors  are  heroic — 
these  men  who  are  blinded  and  continue 
their  heroism  day  after  day  and  year  after 
year— always . 

At  the  Hostel  of  St.  Dunstan's  sunshine 
is  brought  into  their  darkened  lives — to 
keep  this  sunshine  about  them  always  is  the 
object  that  above  all  we  have  in  view. 

The  After-Care  of  the  blind,  who  have 
been  taught,  who  with  splendid  courage 
learned  to  become  again  self-reliant,  cannot 
be  left  to  chance. 

The  blind  home-worker,  with  all  the  skill 
he  has  gained  in  the  workshops  of  St. 
Dunstan's,  cannot  well  maintain  his  depen- 
dence if  he  is  left  to  himself. 

And  the  purpose  of  this  Bazaar  is  to 
establish  the  fund  which  will  make  it 
possible  to  watch  over  the  interests  of  these 
men  and  their  families. 

What  is  required  is  not  merely  to  pro- 
vide raw  material  for  the  home  worker,  to 
supervise  his  labour,  to  see  that  he  is  in 
touch  with  the  best  markets  for  his  goods, 
but  to  see  that  his  surroundings  are  happy, 
that  he  who  has  lost  his  sight  for  the  Country 
may  never  have  cause  to  feel  that  the 
Country  has  lost  sight  of  him,  or  forgotten 
the  sacrifice  that  he  has  made. 

Already  some  600  men  have  passed 
through    St.  Dunstan's,   or  are    there   now. 
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They  are  proud  of  their  self-reliance  in  the 
face  of  a  handicap  that  might  well  make  the 
bravest  among  us  hopeless  and  helpless. 

To  help  them  to  maintain  this  spirit  of 
self-reliance  is  the  object  for  which  your 
liberal  support  of  this  Bazaar  will  not  be 
asked  in  vain. 

Speech  by  Sir  Arthur  Pearson  on   the  occasion  of 
the  opening  on   the  fourth  day. 

It  is  my  great  pleasure  to  declare  open 
this  concluding  day's  sale  of  the  Blinded 
Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Bazaar.  On  the  first 
day  Queen  Alexandra  commanded  me  to 
express  her  hope  that  the  Bazaar  would 
meet  with  a  measure  of  success  worthy  of  its 
object.  Her  Majesty's  hope  has  been  amply 
fulfilled.  The  Bazaar  was  organised  for  a 
cause  which  evoked  the  greatest  sympathy. 
Its  success  has  been  the  greatest  on  record. 

The  courageous,  uncomplaining  men  of 
St.  Dunstan's  have  indeed  cause  to  feel  that, 
as  Mrs.  Lloyd  George  said  on  Tuesday,  "  he 
who  has  lost  his  sight  for  the  Country,  will 
never  have  cause  to  feel  that  the  Country  has 
lost  sight  of  him,  or  forgotten  the  sacrifice 
that  he  has  made." 

And  now,  on  behalf  of  these  cheerful  and 
resolute  men,  I  wish  to  offer  an  expression  of 


sincerest  thanks  to  those  who  have  so  un- 
selfishly and  devotedly  assisted  in  the  success 
of  the  Bazaar. 

This  tribute  of  gratitude  is  paid  on  their 
behalf  to  Her  Majesty,  Queen  Alexandra, 
the  Patroness  of  St.  Dunstan's,  who  has 
since  its  inception,  shown  the  most  constant 
and  helpful  sympathy  towards  its  inmates  ; 
to  the  Royal  Princesses,  who  have  given 
most  important  assistance  by  their  support 
and  presence  ;  to  the  other  noble  and  dis- 
tinguished ladies  who  have  presided  and 
helped  at  the  stalls  ;  to  the  wife  of  the  Prime 
Minister,  and  the  Mayor  of  London,  who 
opened  the  Bazaar  on  successive  days  ;  to 
Lady  Fulton,  Sir  Ernest  Flower,  and  the 
Members  of  the  Committee  which  organised 
the  Bazaar,  and  to  the  countless  other  kindly 
folk  who  have  aided  in  its  triumphant 
success,  and  finally  a  very  special  word  of 
thanks  must  be  paid  to  the  prominent  firms 
who  have  so  kindly  and  generously  given 
Stalls  for  this  Bazaar,  free  of  cost. 

OOOO 

LIEUTENANT  :  "The  Huns  are  as  thick 
as  peas.     What  shall  we  do  ?  " 

Captain  :  "  Shell  them,  you  idiot — shell 
them  !  " 


SOME    OF   THE    GOODS    MADE   BY    BLINDED    SOLDIERS   AND    SAILORS    DISPLAYED    AT 
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BLIND  FOLK  IN  FICTION. 


ITTING  down  for  a  moment  to 
review  the  pathetic  little  band  of 
blind  folk,  set  forth  with  such 
subtle  and  indescribable  pathos 
by  our  authors,  past  and  present, 
there  instinctively  rises  before  us, 
pre-eminently  first  of  all  the  vivid 
pen  pictures,  the  frail  form  and 
sweet  appealing  face  of  Muriel, 
the  little  blind  daughter  of  "  John 
Halifax,  Gentleman."  Just  as  the 
book  itself  has  become  a  household  word, 
so  little  Muriel  is  a  familiar  and  dearly- 
cherished  figure  to  all  lovers  of  literature. 

Passing  to  yet  another  girl-child  in  fiction 
whose  eyes  had  never  dwelt  upon  the 
beauties  of  God's  Earth,  lying  all  around 
her,  we  come  to  Bertha,  the  beloved  daughter 
of  Caleb  Plummer,  the  great-souled  toymaker 
in  the  "  Cricket  on  the  Hearth." 

The  picture  of  the  blind  girl,  in  the  bare 
room,  that,  for  her,  is  a  veritable  fairy 
palace,  draped  and  adorned  as  it  is  by  all 
the  beauties  and  comforts  her  adoring 
father's  imagination  can  supply,  is  painted 
for  us  as  only  the  inspired  pen  of  Dickens 
could  have  painted  it.  With  a  poetic  insight 
curiously  at  variance  with  his  rough  exterior, 
the  homely  father,  prompted  by  a  wealth  of 
filial  love,  contrives  to  weave  for  her  such 
golden  dreams  that  make  of  her  blindness 
a  blessing  rather  than  an  affliction. 

How  great  a  contrast  is  presented  by  yet 
another  character  sketch,  from  the  same 
versatile  pen,  that  of  Stagg,  the  unlovely 
figure  of  the  blind  beggar  to  be  found  in  the 
pages  of  "  Barnaby  Rudge,"  in  whose  cellar 
Simon  Tappertit  and  his  bloodthirsty  band 
of  'prentices  were  wont  to  gather.  Steeped 
in  a  cunning  and  villiany,  well-nigh  unbe- 
lievable, this  wretched  creature  ekes  out  a 
living  by  trading  on  his  affliction,  and  the 
credulity  of  those  whose  hearts  were  moved 
to  pity. 

It  is  with  relief  that  we  turn  from  this 
pitiful  spectacle  to  a  vastly  different  type  of 
man,  striken  by  blindness,  this  time  coming 


to  us  from  the  strong  pen  of  Rudyard 
Kipling.  In  "  The  Light  that  Failed,"  we 
find  that  most  pathetic  embodiment  of 
helpless  futility  in  a  blind  community — a 
sightless  artist  ! 

When  the  light  failed  for  Dick  Helder, 
his  great  picture  was  unfinished — the  work 
of  his  life — the  vivid  portrayal  of  the 
laughing  face  and  bonny  blue  eyes  of  his 
girl  love,  Maisie. 

No  less  sad,  and  in  many  respects  similar, 
we  come  to  the  lonely  figure  of  Evelyn 
Dundas,  in  E.  F.  Benson's  fine  book  "The 
Angel  of  Pain."  An  artist  also,  blinded  by 
a  gun  accident,  his  trouble  is  rendered  worse 
by  the  fact  that  his  young  and  dearly-loved 
wife  Madge  shrinks  from  him  in  horror  at 
his  disfigurement. 

As  the  figures  pass  in  review  before  us, 
and  slowly  fade,  there  remains  one  little 
upturned  face  that  bids  us  halt.  In  little 
blind  Darby,  the  twelve-year-old  girl  child 
in  Rita's  "  Darby  and  Joan,"  there  is  some- 
thing reminiscent  of  Muriel  Halifax.  Darby 
has  a  mission  to  fulfil — that  of  restoring  the 
imperilled  life's  happiness  of  her  beloved 
sister- mother  Joan — who  has  bestowed  such 
unfailing  care  and  devotion  upon  her  all 
her  short  existence,  and  the  mission  is  nobly 
carried  out  ere  the  little  life  is  laid  down. 

And  so  they  pass,  pathetic  figures  that 

stand  out  among  all  others,  because  of  that 

affliction  that  is  as  a  handicap  and  a  halo 

in  one  ! 

oooo 

Two  Irish  recruits  had  newly  arrived  in 
Egypt,  and  the  first  night  were  greatly 
worried  by  mosquitoes.  After  a  time  they 
sought  refuge  under  the  bedclothes  from 
the  merciless  enemies. 

Pat,  happening  to  look  out,  saw,  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life,  a  firefly,  whereupon  he 
called  out  : 

"Mike,  it's  no  use  hiding  any  longer; 
here  comes  one  of  the  little  bounders  with  a 
lantern  to  look  for  us." 
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THE  CLEVER  BLIND. 
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THAT  excellent  practical  training  in  the 
way  of  tray  and  basket  making,  type- 
writing, etc.,  is  given  to  blinded  soldiers 
at  St.  Dunstan's,  Regent's  Park,  N.W.,  is 
evidenced  by  the  remarkable  success  achieved 
in  these  directions  by  Gunner  George  Dennis, 
late  of  the  R.G.A.,  of  31,  Copnor  Road, 
Portsmouth. 

Gunner  Dennis,  who  is  29  years  of  age, 
went  out  to  France  with  the  first  Expedi- 
tionary Force,  and  lost  the  sight  of  both 
eyes  in  a  shell  explosion  in  the  battle  for 
Hill  60.  He  was  at  the  same  time  "  gassed," 
and  though  he  feels  no  ill  consequences  now 
from  the  loss  of  his  sight,  the  effects  of  the 
"gassing"  still  impairs  his  general  health. 
A  representative  of  the  Evening  News,  who 
called  to  see  this  hero  of  the  war,  was  shown 
many  products  of  the  latter' s  skill  in  the 
manufacture  of  trays  (oval  and  round,  of 
various  sizes),  waste  paper,  dog,  laundry, 
and  linen  baskets,  etc.,  also  strong  bags  and 
fancy  serviette  holders. 

But  as  a  typist  Gunner  Dennis's  success 
is  the  more  remarkable.  In  the  presence  of 
our  representative  he  "  worked  "  an  ordinary 
Remington  machine,  the  only  difference  in 
which  from  the  usual  typewriter  being  that 
it  has  the  Braille  spacing  or  regulating  bar. 
Mr.  Dennis,  who  had  no  knowledge  what- 
ever of  the  typewriter — as  he  had  none  of 
basket  or  tray  making — before  the  war, 
placed  the  paper  in  the  machine,  and  at 
our  representative's  dictation  type- wrote  a 
several-line  message  to  the  Editor,  inserting 
address,  date,  and  name.  The  message  was 
legibly,  evenly,  and  correctly  done,  with  no 
assistance  from  either  our  representative  or  the 
man's  wife.  His  expertness  in  memorising 
the  letters  of  the  keyboard  is  extraordinary. 

Gunner  Dennis  was  loud  in  his  praise  of 
St.  Dunstan's,  and  the  training  he  received 
there.  Whilst  he  was  at  the  institution  the 
place  was  visited  one  day  by  the  late  Lord 
Kitchener,  who  made  a  few  inquiries  of 
Dennis — who  was  at  the  time  making  a  dog's 
basket — and  told  him  he  was  "  very  clever." 

Gunner  Dennis  has  married  since  his 
loss.  Samples  of  his  handicraft  can  always 
be  obtained,  and  he  can  be  seen  in  his 
workshop  amidst  his  willows  and  canes,  or 
typewriting,  which  he  regards  as  a  pleasant 
change. — Hampshire  Telegraph. 


SIGHTLESS    OARSMEN. 

THE  first  of  a  series  of  monthly  regattas 
for  blinded  soldiers  and  sailors  located  at 
St.  Dunstan's  Hostel  was  held  on  the  Thames 
at  Putney  recently,  when  a  large  number  of 
our  blind  2d  heroes  competed  for  cups  and 
medals  in  a  series  of  matches  comprising 
single  sculls,  double  sculls,  pairs,  and  fours. 
The  form  shown  was  very  creditable,  a  four 
made  up  of  Sergeant  S.  Shield  (Argyll  and 
Sutherland  Highlanders),  Trooper  E.  T. 
Matheson  (Australian  Force),  Private  Stokes 
(Wellington  Light  Infantry),  and  Private  W. 
Waddell  (Scots  Guards)  being  particularly 
noticeable  for  its  good  work.  This  crew 
will  later  in  the  season  engage  in  a  series  of 
representative  matches,  their  opponents 
including  Worcester  College  for  the  Higher 
Education  of  the  Blind  and  Emmanuel 
School  (Wandsworth),  and  in  the  latter 
contest  should  improve  on  last  season's 
result,  when  the  Schoolboys  won. 
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PATIENTS  at  St.  Dunstan's  Hostel  for 
Blinded  Soldiers  and  Sailors,  Regent's 
Park,  speak — the  blind  do  not  complain 
— of  the  difficulties  they  experience  when 
endeavouring  to  learn  to  walk  about  alone 
by  reason  of  the  unnecessary  number  of 
obstacles  with  which  the  pavements  are 
encumbered  to  the  entrapping  of  their 
unwary  footsteps. 

Buckets,  boxes,  baskets,  dustbins  are 
left  upon  the  pavement  at  the  top  of  area 
steps  waiting  to  be  taken  in  or  collected. 
Bicycles  are  left  leaning  against  area  railings 
or  balanced  at  the  edge  of  the  roadway  with 
one  pedal  resting  against  the  kerb  while 
their  owners  are  indoors.  Perambulators 
are  left  by  careless  nursemaids  standing 
empty  outside  front  doors.  In  the  intervals 
of  building  or  painting  operations  ladders 
are  left  untended  with  their  bases  projecting 
into  the  pedestrian  pathway. 

All  these  and  such  things  are  pitfalls  for 
the  blinded  soldier,  and  the  more  dangerous 
because,  being  unnecessary,  they  are  un- 
expected. The  war,  it  is  pointed  out,  by 
multiplying  the  numbers  of  the  blind  popu- 
lation, has  given  a  new  aspect  to  the  neces- 
sity for  the  orderly  condition  of  the  streets 
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It  is  a  matter,  Sir  Arthur  Pearson  ex- 
plained, that  is  being  spoken  of  by  blinded 
men  and  their  friends  not  only  in  London,  but 
also  in  many  other  towns  in  which  blinded 
men  from  St.  Dunstan's  have  gone.  The  public 
have  to  form  a  new  conception  of  the  blind. 

The  typical  blind  man  is  no  longer  the 
blind  beggar  seated  at  his  Braille  Bible, 
noisily  beating  the  pavement  or  otherwise 
proclaiming  his  professional  infirmity.  The 
typical  blind  man  henceforward  will  be  the 
sightless  man  patiently  pursuing  the  ordinary 
avocation  in  spite  of  his  handicap.  A  broom 
left  lying  on  a  pavement  offers  no  danger  to 
the  blind  beggar  who  need  not  move  about 
much,  but  to  the  blinded  man  who,  to  make 
his  way  in  the  world,  must  find  his  way 
about  alone  and  in  confidence,  it  constitutes 
a  terror. 


People  should  understand,  Sir  Arthur 
Pearson  says,  that  although  some  objects 
and  obstacles  are  often  discernible  to  the 
other  senses  of  a  blind  man  they  must  be 
breast  high,  or  in  some  cases  waist  high,  for 
him  to  be  aware  of  them  with  any  certainty. 
It  is  not  that  blindness  produces  an  abnormal 
development  of  the  other  senses,  but  the 
blind  consciously  observe  by  means  of  other 
senses  which  normal  people  employ  without 
being  aware  of  it.  A  solid  wall  in  a  blind 
man's  path  may  cause  an  echo  or  a  slight 
change  of  air  temperature  or  air  pressure,  or 
even  of  odour,  that  he  would  be  able  to 
discern.  But  something  lying  on  the  ground 
would  be  imperceptible  to  all  his  senses. 
Moreover,  a  narrow  obstacle,  such  as  the 
edge  of  an  open  door  or  a  lamp-post  in  the 
street,  is  more  difficult  to  detect. 
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MUSEUMS    FOR    THE    BLIND 

By   Mr.    A    K.    SHAH, 
Head-Master,    School   for    the    Blind,    Calcutta. 
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THE  possibility  of  showing  the  museums 
and  art  galleries  to  those  who  live  in 
physical  darkness  is  a  question  of 
considerable  importance  to  us  who  are 
teachers  of  the  blind.  There  are  difficulties 
in  developing  the  imagination  of  blind 
children  on  correct  lines.  No  standard  of 
size,  form  and  texture  beyond  those  which 
they  set  up  through  handling  can  exist  for 
those  who  have  never  had  sight.  Even  we 
find  in  our  experience  that  those  who  have 
had  sight  are  found  to  lose  their  standards 
unless  they  are  renewed  from  time  to  time. 
And  with  those  who  are  born  blind,  the  case 
is  worse.  As  an  illustration  I  may  point 
out  that,  however  carefully  the  children  are 
instructed  that  a  small  model  of,  say,  a  cow, 
was  only  one-thirtieth  or  so  of  the  real 
animal,  they  are  unable  to  think  of  the 
animal  as  anything  larger  than  the  model. 
A  blind  girl,  when  interrogated  on  the  sub- 
ject, actually  stooped  to  show  the  size  of  the 
cow. 

Touch  is  the  first  sense  that  a  child 
develops,  so  experts  tell  us,  and  to  the  blind 
child  his  fingers  are   his   eyes,  being  much 


more  capable  and  important  than  the  less 
sensitive  fingers  of  the  sighted  persons.  In 
educating  him,  this  must  be  an  important 
factor,  and  hence  in  most  institutions  for  the 
blind  in  the  United  Kingdom,  a  great  number 
of  which  I  had  the  pleasure  to  visit  the  year 
before  last,  a  small  museum  consisting  of 
natural  objects  is  kept  and  much  importance 
is  given  to  object-lessons.  Such  lessons 
with  the  real  objects  in  the  class  room 
combined  with  necessary  explanations  and 
close  descriptions  are  most  useful.  The 
showing  of  these  objects  to  the  blind  opens 
up  a  new  world  of  thought  and  imagination 
in  them.  But  in  the  case  of  animals  or 
birds,  small  models  convey  little  idea  of 
what  an  animal  is  like,  and  life-size  models 
are  far  too  expensive  for  institutions  to 
afford.  Two  minutes'  examination  of  a  lion 
or  a  tiger  will  give  the  blind  child  a  con- 
ception that  nothing  else  can  possibly  do. 
It  makes  all  the  difference  of  being  able 
to  "  see  "  himself  and  understand  what  he 
reads  and  hears  about.  It  is  almost  im- 
possible to  convey  to  the  mind  of  a  blind 
child   by  word,  particularly  if  this  child  is 
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born  blind  or  became  so  in  early  childhood, 
any  idea  of  size,  unless  the  blind  can  come 
in  actual  contact  with  an  actual  specimen. 

In  some  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom 
arrangements  have  been  made  to  allow 
blind  children  from  schools  to  visit  the 
Museum  under  proper  guides  ;  and  I  am 
told,  in  Edinburgh  the  authorities  have  set 
apart  for  the  blind  a  portion  of  the  Museum 
where  objects  are  placed  for  their  observa- 
tion. I  myself  had  on  several  occasions 
conducted  the  boys  of  the  Royal  Normal 
College  at  Upper  Norwood  to  the  Crystal 
Palace  Museum,  and  found  for  myself  what 
an  education  this  "  show- 
ing of  Museums  to  the 
blind  "  meant. 

The  other  day  I  took 
my  boys  to  the  Zoo.  As 
far  as  hearing  goes  they 
were  on  a  par  with  us, 
nay,  higher  I  should 
say ;  but  the  difficulty 
arose  when  they  wanted 
to  "  see  "  what  a  trunk 
of  an  elephant  was  like. 
The  actual  contact  was 
then  necessary  ;  and 
fortunately,  as  the  ele- 
phants are  kept  within 
enclosures,  it  was  pos- 
sible with  the  help  of 
the  attendant  to  show 
them  the  animal.  What 
a  daylight  it  was  to 
them,  what  a  new  vision  ! 
That  week  we  were 
doing  a  lesson  on 
elephants,  but  no 
amount  of  explanation 
gave  them  a  clear  con- 
ception of  the  animal, 
but,   lo,   at  a  moment's 

examination  by  touch  all  was  clear.  In 
the  case  of  lions  and  tigers,  of  course, 
the  Zoo  authorities  do  not  allow  them 
outside  the  enclosures  ;  if  they  did,  the 
boys  thought  they  might  have  a  "look" 
at  them  !  But  we  dared  not,  and  the  boys 
had  to  be  content  with  the  sound, 
the  growls  and  the  movements  of  the 
animals  and  the  smell  !  Now,  here  we 
failed,  and  it  crossed  my  mind  whether 
an  attempt  could  be  made  to  render  it 
possible  for  our  Museum  authorities  to 
make  arrangements  whereby  blind  children 
may    have     the     opportunity     of     actually 
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examining  the  specimens  which  are  in 
the  Museums  and  which  may  be  touched 
without  damage. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  education 
it  will  be  of  the  utmost  value  to  blind 
children  if  this  could  be  made  possible. 
I  wonder  if  something  could  be  done  in 
this  direction. 

If  the  authorities  could  be  persuaded  to 
allow  the  privilege  to  our  blind  scholars  it 
will  be  an  inestimable  boon  ;  it  would  be 
like  opening  to  them  a  real  fairy  land. 
Taxidermists  and  gentlemen  who  have 
trophies      may      also       help      us.  —  From 

Light  to  the  Blind, 
Mysore,  India,  April, 
1917. 

oooo 

A  WONDERFUL 
FEAT. 

THE  113th  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  So- 
ciety was  held  at  Queen's 
Hall,  Langham  Place, 
W.,  on  Wednesday 
morning,  May  2nd.  We 
are  sure  that  it  will  in- 
terest our  readers  to 
know  that  a  report  of 
the  speeches  was  made 
by  Miss  Mabel  Green,  a 
blind  woman,  who  is  on 
the  staff  of  The  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind, 
entirely  from  memory. 
In  acknowledging  a  copy 
of  the  report  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society 
expressed  his  surprise 
at  the  marvellous  accuracy  of  the  report,  and 
it  is,  indeed,  a  wonderful  tribute  to  the  degree 
of  concentration  that  can  be  obtained  by  those 
among  us  who  are  handicapped  by  the  loss 
of  sight.  We  wonder  how  many  of  the 
readers  who  may  happen  to  see  this  would 
be  able  to  go  to  a  public  meeting,  listen 
to  the  speeches  and  then  go  home  and  write 
down  a  complete  and  accurate  verbatim 
report  of  the  same.  We  may  mention  that 
the  report  consists  of  12  pages  of  type- 
written matter,  which  we  have  compared 
with  the  shorthand  transcription  and  found 
practically  correct  word  for  word. 
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AT  HOME  WITH  THE  BLIND  GIRLS. 


By  Mary  Ward. 


nHE  sympathy  shown  towards  our 
blinded  brave  is  world  wide. 
Every  soldier  and  sailor  who  has 
lost  his  sight  while  defending  his 
country  becomes  a  hero  to  us. 
This  is  as  it  should  be,  and  no 
help  we  can  give  to  the  blind 
heroes  can  be  too  great.  But  in 
the  wave  of  sympathy  that  sweeps 
towards  the  blinded  hero  the 
normally  blind — if  such  an  ex- 
pression is  possible— are  sometimes  forgotten. 
Especially  does  this  apply  to  our  blind  girls 
and  women. 

But  are  they  forgotten  ? 
If  you  call  at  38  and  40,  Langham  Street, 
London,  W.,  as  I  did  the  other  day,  you 
will  not  think  so.  Here  a  Residential  Club 
has  been  opened  for  the  girls  who  work  at 
The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind — a  club 
that  is  in  every  sense  a  home. 

Once  the  town  residence  of  the  Duke  of 
Portland,  the  Langham  Street  house  that 
has  been  taken  over  for  the  blind  girls  is 
naturally  one  of  interest.  There  still  remain 
beautiful  examples  of  Adams'  ceilings,  fire- 
places and  doors,  but  the  house  is  put  to  a 
far  different  use  to-day  from  what  it  was  in 
the  past. 

So  far  the  blind  girl  has  not  always 
received  the  attention  for  which  her  case 
calls.  True,  there  have  been  homes,  so- 
called,  but  in  far  too  many  cases  they  were 
but  mere  travesties  of  the  word.  Institutions, 
yes  !  But  homes,  very  rarely.  The  atmos- 
phere that  broods  over  the  club  in  Langham 
Street  is  the  real  home  atmosphere. 

The  case  of  the  blind  girl  or  woman  in 
the  past  has  usually  been  a  sad  one.  Even 
if  she  had  learned  some  trade  and  so 
become  partly  self-supporting,  she  was 
heavily  handicapped.  A  guide  was  neces- 
sary to  take  her  to  and  from  her  work,  and 
a  guide  cost  money.  The  blind  girl  felt  the 
pinch  of  poverty,  as  she  also  felt  the  lack  of 
love  in  her  life,  all  too  often.  Life  in  an 
institution  was  lacking  in  many  of  the  things 


that  make  for   happiness.     Thus  the   blind 
girl  suffered  doubly. 

But  the  Langham  Street  Club  is  one  of 
those  beginnings  that  may  lead  to  big  things 
where  blinded  women  are  concerned.  It  is 
a  Sunshine  Corner  that  will  spread  to  other 
corners,  unless  I  am  mistaken. 

Thirty-five  girls,  or  even  more,  can  be 
accommodated,  and  there  is  every  comfort 
for  them.  As  the  club  is  within  a  few 
minutes'  walk  of  the  Institute,  where  they 
find  their  daily  labours,  one  of  the  greatest 
troubles  of  the  working  blind  girl's  life  is 
solved.     She  has  a  home  near  to  her  work. 

In  what  was  formerly  the  billiard  room 
you  find  girls  resting  in  comfortable  arm- 
chairs, or  playing  a  game  of  cards.  Not  a 
sound  of  the  outside  world  seems  to  pene- 
trate, and,  as  the  golden  rule  of  silence  holds 
here,  it  is  rightly  called  the  room  of  rest. 
Adjoining  is  the  spacious  dining-room,  with 
numerous  tables,  from  which  one  passes  to 
the  pleasant  entrance  lounge,  another  cosy 
corner  where  the  home  spirit  broods.  There 
is  a  music  room  and  a  small  drawing  room 
where  friends  may  be  received,  and  there 
are  many  excellently  furnished  bedrooms, 
large  and  small.  The  small  bedrooms  are 
used  by  the  girls  who  prefer  privacy,  the 
large  ones,  with  dual  furniture,  are  shared 
by  two  friends. 

There  is  no  mistaking  the  atmosphere  of 
this  home  for  blind  girls.  From  the  roomy 
kitchens  and  servants'  quarters  in  the  base- 
ment to  the  last  dainty  bedroom  on  the 
fourth  storey  it  is  one  of  home.  That  is  why 
the  club  will  be  a  huge  success. 

A  score  of  schemes  are  afoot  to  make 
the  social  side  of  the  club  a  happy  one. 
Concerts,  readings,  musical  evenings  and 
outside  pleasures  are  being  planned  for  the 
inmates,  and  I  haven't  a  doubt  but  that 
Miss  Finlay  will  welcome  any  friend  of  the 
blind  who  calls  to  see  her  at  40,  Langham 
Street,  with  a  scheme  or  a  suggestion  that 
will  give  pleasure  to  the  girls  in  whom  she 
is  so  interested,  just  as  she  would  welcome 
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any  gift  for  their  enjoyment,  whether  it  is 
the  loan  of  someone's  opera  box  for  the 
evening  or  a  present  of  a  few  packs  of 
playing  cards  arranged  for  the  sightless. 

No  effort  that  is  made  to  bring  sunshine 
into  the  life  of  the  blind  can  be  too  great, 
and  a  venture  like  the  Langham  Street  Club 
is  one  in  the  right  direction.  By  surrounding 
the  blind  girl  with  comfort  and  a  cheerful 
atmosphere  her  lot  is  made  more  bearable. 
None  are  more  susceptible  than  the  sight- 
less, and  they  are  highly  tuned  to  outside 
influence.  When  the  surrounding  influences 
is  one  of  love  and  care 
for  their  happiness, 
then  life  goes  with  a 
cheery  song.  The  light 
of  the  real  sun  may  be 
missing,  but  the  inner 
sunshine  makes  up  for 
a  lot. 

OOOO 

DISTINGUISHED 
DOGS. 

AMONG  the  many 
and  varied  attractions 
of  the  great  Albert  Hall 
bazaar  in  May  in  aid  of 
the  Blinded  Soldiers' 
and  Sailors'  After-Care 
Committee,  was  the 
war  dogs.  At  the  mo- 
ment these  bazaar 
helpers  are  visitors  at 
the  Dogs'  Home  at  Hack- 
bridge,  and  among  them 
is  General  Townshend's 
fox  terrier,  which  went 
through  the  seige  of 
Kut,  a  bull  terrier  which 
belonged  to  the  late 
Lieutenant  Firman,  R.N.,  V.C.,  an 
who  lost  his  life  in  attempting  to  run  a 
relief  ship  of  provisions  through  to  Kut,  and 
a  Yorkshire  terrier  rescued  from  the  Arabia. 

There  was  also  a  canine  prisoner  of 
war  in  the  shape  of  a  retriever  taken  from 
a  Turkish  prisoner,  while  an  adventurous 
Great  Dane  from  Togoland  was  another 
member  of  the  party.  This  Great  Dane,  we 
believe,  was  in  the  trenches  for  some  time, 
and  he  imagined  that  his  mission  in  life 
was  to  pursue  falling  bullets  when  'his 
regiment "  was  in  action.  Altogether,  all 
the  distinguished  dogs  of  the  war  were 
represented,  and  the  whole  collection  made 
an  interesting  feature  of  the  Bazaar. 
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A    BLINDED    SOLDIER    MASSEUR    STUDYING    ANATOMY 


officer 


TRIBUTE    TO    SUPERINTENDENT    OF 

DUBLIN  INSTITUTION. 
AT  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Richmond 
National  Institution  for  the  Blind,  41,  Upper 
O'Connell  Street,  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Mr.  William  Dick,  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee was  read,  in  which  it  was  stated  that 
considerable  damage  was  caused  to  the  front 

of  the  Institution  during 
the  Rebellion  of  April, 
1916.  In  due  course  the 
damage  was  made  good, 
and  the  total  expenses 
incurred,  upwards  of 
£  1 00,  has  been  recouped 
in  full  by  the  Govern- 
ment Claims  Committee. 
The  Committee  have 
placed  their  cordial  ap- 
preciation of  the  courage 
and  devotion  to  duty 
of  the  superintendent, 
Mr.  Armstrong,  who, 
while  the  Institution  was 
under  fire,  transferred 
the  blind  inmates  to  a 
place  of  safety  in  the 
building,  and  after- 
wards, at  great  personal 
risk,  went  into  the  street 
under  fire,  and  as  a  re- 
sult of  his  efforts  the 
firing  was  stopped  and 
the  Institution  pre- 
served from  further 
damage,  and  probable 
loss  of  life  prevented. 
A  number  of  blind  workers  acted  as 
collectors  during  the  Flag  Day  for  the  Blind, 
as  did  also  a  number  of  ladies  interested  in 
its  work.  The  share  of  the  net  proceeds 
alloted  to  the  Institution  was  £50.  The 
whole  of  this  sum  is  earmarked  for  distribu- 
tion to  the  out-workers,  by  way  of  a 
weekly  supplement  to  their  earnings,  to 
enable  them  to  meet  the  increased  cost  of 
living. 

(The  Flag  Day  referred  to  above  was 
organised  by  Mr.  W.  Rochfort  Wade,  the 
Secretary  for  Ireland  of  the  National  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind,  and  the  grant  made  by 
the  Council  of  the  Institute.) — Editor,  The 
Beacon. 
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We  intend  to  devote  an  article  in  each  number 
of  "  The  Beacon "  for  a  monthly  book  chat.  If 
you  have  a  blind  friend  you  can  make  him  no  better 
present  than  a  book.  And  if  we  can  guide  you 
in    your  choice    our    object    will    have    been    attained. 


THERE  is  no  more  important  branch  in 
the  publication  of    Braille  books  than 
the  educational  side.     Among  the  books 
recently  published  The  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind  has  issued  the  following  : — 

Essays  (Emerson). 

Elements  of  Differential  and  Integral 
Calculus   (Love). 

Notes  on  The  Theory  of  Massage 
(F.  Brighurst). 

Tillage,  Trade  and  Invention  (G.  T. 
Warnes,  M.A.) 

Trinity  College  Text-Book  of  Musical 
Knowledge  (Preparatory),  with  Staff 
Diagrams  by  C.  W.  Pearce. 

The  I.S.M.  Practical  Examination  Ques- 
tions Book.     Revised  Edition. 

Aural  Culture  (Macpherson  &  Reed). 
Teachers'  Edition. 

A  Text-Book  of  Musical  Knowledge 
(Junior  Division).'     C.  W.  Pearce. 

To  emphasise  the  importance  that  The 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  attaches  to  the 
publication  of  educational  works,  the  following 
are  amongst  those  that  have  recently  been 
approved  for  publication  in  due  course  : — ■ 

Mackinder's  Geography.     (Six  books). 

New  Guide  Scholar  Book — Arithmetic. 
(Seven  small  books). 

Senior  Geography.     (Herbertson.) 

Longman's  French  Course. 

And  by  education  we  do  not  merely 
mean  the  issue  of  text-books  on  various 
subjects.  The  world  of  literature  is  so  vast 
and  the  minds  that  have  been  devoted  to 
the  continual  addition  to  our  knowledge  of 
of  religion  and  science  so  multitudinous  that 
we  are  apt  to  forget  the  fact  that  there  are 
still  hundreds  of  thousands  of  books  as  yet 
inaccessible  to  the  Braille  reader. 

It  is  our  obvious  duty  to  do  all  that  is  in 
our  power  to  make  our  Braille  publications 


as  comprehensive  and  as  stimulating  as 
possible. 

The  following  are  amongst  some  of  the 
scientific  works  that  will  be  issued  in  due 
course  : — 

"  Social  Life  in  the  Insect  World  "—that 
exceedingly  fascinating  book  on  insect 
life  by  Henri  Fabre,  the  French 
naturalist,  who  died  at  an  advanced 
age  not  very  long  ago  ; 

Sir  Ray  Lankester's  "  Science  from  an 
Easy  Chair  ' '  ; 

Arabella      Buckley's     "  Fairyland      of 

Science  "  ; 
"  The  England  of  Shakespeare's  Time," 

by  P.  H.  Ditchfield  ; 
Sir  Robert  Ball's  "  Story  of  the  Heavens." 

These  are  books  which  will  provide  many 
an  hour's  instructive  reading  to  the  blind 
book -lover. 

OOOO 

BLINDED  FOR   YOU. 

THE  following  is  the  last  available  list 
as  regards  the  men  who  are  in  or  have 
passed  through  St.  Dunstan's  Hostel  : 

Number  of  men    at    St.  Dunstan's  or 

the  Annexes  ...  ...  ...     387 

Number  of  men  left  and  set  up  ...     197 

Men  left  incapable  of  training  owing 

to  wounds,  &c.        ...  ...  ...       36 

Men    in   Hospital  who  will  enter  St. 

Dunstan's  when  convalescent     ...     110 


730 


OOOO 


AN  Irish  recruit  was  once  brought  up  for 
breaking  into  barracks — that  is,  getting  over 
the  wall  instead  of  entering  by  the  gate. 

"  But,  Murphy,"  said  the  officer,  "though 
you  were  late  you  should  have  come  in  by 
the  gate." 

"  Plaise,  yer  honour,"  said  Murphy,  "I 
was  afraid  of  waking  the  sentry."   ■ 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


[  We  reproduce  here  any  letters  of  general  interest  we  may  receive, 
whether  specifically  addressed  to  this  Magazine  or  not.  The  Editor 
disclaims     all     responsibility    for     the      views      of     correspondents.] 


SCOTTISH   BLINDED    SOLDIERS. 

Great  George  Street, 
S.W.I. 

May  1st  1917. 

Dear  Sir  Arthur, — I  have  been  glad 
to  receive  your  letter  of  the  26th,  placing  on 
record  the  satisfactory  arrangements  that 
have  been  arrived  at  between  the  Blinded 
Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Hostel  at  St.  Dunstan's, 
London,  and  Newington  House,  Edinburgh, 
with  regard  to  the  case  of  Scotsmen  blinded 
in  the  war. 

These  arrangements  give  effect  to  the 
desire  of  people  in  Scotland  to  have  a 
national  institution  in  which  their  brave 
men  suffering  from  this  disability  may  be 
treated,  and  I  have  no  doubt  a  similar  desire 
in  Ireland  will  result  in  a  similar  institution 
there,  which  we  shall  be  glad  to  recognise  in 
the  same  way  as  we  do  Newington  House. 

I  adhere,  however,  to  the  view  that  I 
have  expressed  on  various  occasions  that 
the  care  of  the  blind  is  fortunately  not  such 
a  big  matter  that  it  cannot  be  centrally 
undertaken,  and  that  if  so  undertaken  in  two 
or  three  national  institutions  working  in  close 
co-operation  with  each  other,  the  work  of 
treatment,  training,  and  after-care  can  be 
more  effectively  carried  out  than  in  a  number 
of  institutions  distributed  over  the  Kingdom. 
It  is,  therefore,  not  my  intention  to  support 
suggestions  that  similar  arrangements  to 
those  with  Newington  House  should  be  made 
with  other  institutions. 

Furthermore,  I  am  impressed  with  the 
advantage  of  there  being  a  central  register 
and  a  central  source,  from  which  all  infor- 
mation relative  to  blinded  soldiers  and 
sailors  throughout  the  Kingdom  can  be 
obtained,  and  I  am  glad  that  the  arrange- 
ment with  Newington  House  recognises  that 
these  will  continue  to  be  furnished  by  St. 
Dunstan's.  The  admirable  manner  in  which 
that  institution  has  served  this  purpose 
hitherto    fully    justifies    this    part    of    the 


arrangement,     as    well    as    the    confidence 
inspired  throughout  the  Kingdom  that  our 

blind  men  are  being  properly  cared  for 

Yours  sincerely, 

(Signed)  GEORGE  N.  BARNES. 


RESULT  OF  CONFERENCE  between  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Burns,  Mr.  Sommerville  Greive 
and  Mr.  Stone,  representing  Newington 
House,  Edinburgh,  and  Sir  Arthur 
Pearson,  Mr.  Stainsby,  and  Mr.  Black, 
representing  St.  Dunstan's,  London. 

A.fter  Sir  Arthur  Pearson  had  made  an 
explanatory  statement  he  proposed  that 
Newington  House  Hostel,  Edinburgh,  should 
be  known  as  Newington  House  Hostel, 
Edinburgh,  which  is  affiliated  with  St. 
Dunstan's. 

Sir  Arthur  Pearson  stated  that,  though 
he  did  not  in  the  least  anticipate  that  the 
Committee  of  Newington  House  would  have 
any  difficulty  in  providing  adequate  funds  to 
enable  them  to  carry  out  their  plans,  the 
financial  resources  of  St.  Dunstan's  would  be 
at  their  disposal,  should  necessity  arise.  Sir 
Arthur  Pearson  promised  that  no  appeal  for 
St.  Dunstan's  should  be  circulated  in  Scot- 
land. He  explained  that  appeals  for  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  of  which  he 
is  President,  which  included  the  support 
given  to  St.  Dunstan's  among  the  objects 
appealed  for,  would  still  be  circulated  in 
Scotland,  as  in  all  parts  of  the  Empire. 

Sir  Arthur  Pearson  explained  that  he 
believed  it  to  be  the  wish  of  the  Pensions 
Minister  that  the  register  of  all  blinded 
soldiers  and  sailors  should  be  continued  to 
be  kept  at  St.  Dunstan's,  and  it  was  agreed 
that  the  authorities  of  Newington  House 
should  have  a  copy  of  this  register,  in  so  far 
as  it  relates  to  Scottish  soldiers,  transmitted 
to  them  periodically. 

It  was  agreed  that  recommendations  for 
additional  allowances,  bonuses  and  separa- 
tion  allowances  should   be  made    from    St. 
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Dunstan's  for  blinded  soldiers  and  sailors  at 
Newington  House. 

It  was  agreed  that  those  working  on 
behalf  of  St.  Dunstan's  in  hospitals  or  else- 
where, should  always  take  it  for  granted  that 
blinded  soldiers  or  sailors  resident  in,  or 
intending  to  reside  in,  Scotland,  should  look 
upon  it  as  a  matter  of  course  that  their 
training  should  take  place  at  Newington 
House,  while  Scotsmen  resident,  or  intending 
to  reside  in  England,  would  equally,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  look  upon  St.  Dunstan's  as 
their  training  centre.  The  representatives  of 
Newington  House  agreed  that  in  the  event  of 
unexpectedly  large  numbers  of  blinded  men, 
they  would  welcome  to  Newington  House 
any  number  of  men  other  than  Scotsmen, 
from  St.  Dunstan's,  whom  they  were  able  to 
accommodate. 

The  question  of  various  industries  taught 
to  blinded  men  at  St.  Dunstan's  was  fully 
discussed.  A  complete  agreement  as  to 
interchange  of  ideas  and  hints  derived  from 
experience  at  St.  Dunstan's  was  reached. 
Newington  House  representatives  agreed 
that  Scotsmen  who  are  suitable  for  training 
for  massage  should  be  transferred  to  St. 
Dunstan's. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  Committee  of 
Newington  House  should  make  themselves 
responsible  for  the  settlement  of  men  trained 
there,  on  the  same  lines  as  those  pursued  at 
St.  Dunstan's,  and  should,  furthermore, 
charge  themselves  with  adequate  arrange- 
ments for  the  After-Care  of  these  men. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  Scotsmen  already 
in  residence  at  St.  Dunstan's  should  remain 
there  until  their  training  was  completed,  and 
that  there  should  be  mutual  co-operation 
with  regard  to  settling  them,  and  that  their 
After-Care  should  rest  with  Newington 
House.  It  was  agreed  that  the  After-Care 
of  Scotsmen  who  have  been  trained  at  St. 
Dunstan's  and  settled  in  Scotland  should  be 
transferred  to  Newington  House. 

Sir  Arthur  Pearson  asked  the  represen- 
tatives of  Newington  House  to  understand 
that  there  was  no  wish  on  the  part  of  St. 
Dunstan's  to  exercise  control  over  the 
methods  of  training  or  After-Care  pursued 
in  Scotland.  The  most  cordial  under- 
standing with  regard  to  co-operative  working 
on  a  friendly  and  mutually  helpful  basis 
was  reached. 

It  is  understood  that  no  blind  persons 
other  than  soldiers  and   sailors  blinded  in 


the  present  war  will  be  inmates  of  Newington 
House. 

It  was  agreed  that  a  mutually  approved 
statement  should  be  issued  to  the  Scottish 
Press, 

(Signed)      ARTHUR  PEARSON, 

Chairman,  Blinded  Soldiers'  and  Sailors' 
Care  Committee,  St.  Dunstan's, 
Regent's  Park,   London,  N.W.I. 


WORD-SIGNS  FOR  THE  DEAF-BLIND. 

SIR, — Of  late  I  have  read  much  in 
"Progress,"  as  to  the  question  of  "Manual 
Alphabet  Word-Signs  for  the  Deaf-Blind." 
I  used  to  hear  and  see  well,  but  within  the 
last  five  years,  I  have  become  both  deaf  and 
blind.  I  have  had  to  resort  to  the  manual 
alphabet.  This  is  all  the  word-signs  to  my 
knowledge  of  any  use  to  deaf-blind  people, 
and  which  I  thought  might  be  of  some  help 
to  J.  Pengatt. 

Double  manual  letters  like  this  : "  ff,  4 

dot  f  "  ;  "  mm,  4  dot  m  "  ;  "  ff,  daughter  "  ; 
"gf,  grandfather"  ;  "  gm,  grandmother"  ; 
"  gd,  grand-daughter."  Then  close  both 
hands  and  rub  knuckles  together  is  ' '  brother. ' ' 
Then,  by  drawing  the  side  of  the  right  hand 
through  the  middle  of  the  left  hand  palm  (as 
if  to  cut  it  in  two)  is  "half."  By  drawing 
the  side  of  the  right  hand  across  the  left 
twice,  in  a  slant  from  the  thumb,  is  "  bread." 
Then,  by  drawing  the  finger  tips  of  the  right 
hand  lightly  from  the  forefinger  into  the 
middle  of  the  left,  is  "butter."  The  last 
two  signs  combined  is  often  used  when  a 
deaf -blind  person  is  at  table,  and  wants 
"  bread  and  butter,"  or  "  butter  put  on  their 
bread."  Then,  by  drawing  the  thumb  and 
forefinger  of  the  right  hand  from  the  tips, 
down  the  left-hand  fingers,  as  if  drawing  on 
a  glove,  is  "  married."  Thumb  must  be  at 
the  front  of  the  fingers,  and  the  forefinger  at 
the  back.  M   M   D 

OOOO 

GUIDE  (at  museum)  :  "  Here  you  see  the 
waistcoat  worn  by  Lord  Nelson  at  the  Battle 
of  Trafalgar.  The  bullet  that  ended  his  life 
went  through  this  hole  here." 

Nurse  (to  her  charges)  :  "  Do  you  re- 
member, children,  how  I  have  warned  you 
against  carelessness  ?  If  the  hole  had  been 
mended  at  the  proper  time,  the  bullet  could 
not  have  gone  through  it,  and  he  would 
still  be  alive." 
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WE  have  now  placed,  or  assisted  to 
place,  twenty  tuners  in  good  posts, 
the  wages  of  quite  60  per  cent,  of 
these  being  £2  and  upwards,  and  we  shall 
be  glad  to  receive  the  names  of  others  who 
are  seeking  work,  in  factories  or  showrooms, 
or  as  outdoor  tuners,  the  latter  being  in 
special  demand  just  now.  We  shall  also  be 
glad  to  hear  from  tuners  in  the  London 
area  who  are  anxious  to  increase  their  con- 
nections. 

Forty  tuners  have  now  been  examined 
by  our  board,  and  the  reports  of  the 
examiners  are  proving  very  helpful  in 
classifying  the  men,  for  if  our  work  is  to  be 
really  of  value  to  the  blind,  it  is  important 
that  a  good  standard  of  efficiency  should  be 
maintained.  Making  allowance  for  those 
who  have  not  appeared  to  advantage  on 
account  of  factory  experience,  the  results  of 
the  tests  still  show  clearly  that  a  sifting  pro- 
cess was  necessary,  and  our  examining 
board  has  therefore  fully  justified  its  exis- 
tence. Three  out  of  the  twenty  tuners  have 
been  placed  with  Messrs.  Moutrie,  of 
Shanghai,  at  a  wage  of  £18  per  month  for 
the  first  year  ;  £20  a  month,  second  year  ; 
and  the  firm  will  require  still  another  par- 
tially blind  tuner  in  July. 

Full  particulars  of  our  tuning  test  may  be 
had  in  Braille  on  application. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  the  names  of 
all  blind  organists  now  holding  appointments, 
and  if  those  seeking  posts  will  fill  in  our 
organists'  form,  we  shall  be  happy  to  be  of 
assistance  to  them.  H>  c  WARRILOW. 


a 
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THE  Editor  would  be  glad  to  receive 
reports  and  news  items  from  heads  of 
Institutions  and  others  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  the  Blind.  All  communica- 
tions for  insertion  in  the  next  month's 
issue  should  be  received  before  the 
16th  of  the  month  previous.  Address 
contributions  The  Editor,  The  Beacon, 
The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W. 


WHAT   THE   QUEEN   BOUGHT. 

Do  you  ever  wonder  where  to  get  those 
delightful  little  checked  tablecloths  which 
are  such  a  war  economy  ?  We  used  to  pick 
them  up  in  Munich,  and  places  like  that,  but 
now  you  can  get  them  quite  patriotically  on 
the  Edgware  Road.  The  number  is  233,  and 
the  establishment  the  Barclay  Workshop  for 
Blind  Women.  I  went  in  the  other  day  to 
get  one  of  their  nice  aprons,  and  found  that 
Queen  Mary  had  just  gone  away  after 
watching  the  hand-looms  weaving,  and 
talking  to  the  blind  girls  who  worked  at 
them.  The  Queen  had  bought  a  blue  and 
white  bath-mat  and  a  dress-length  of  dark 
blue  cloth.  I  hope  that  her  visit  will  awaken 
interest  in  the  place,  as  some  capital  is 
needed. 

OOOO 

THE  little  boy  was  evidently  a  firm 
believer  in  the  old  adage,  "  Of  two  evils 
choose  the  lesser."  Turning  a  corner  at 
full  speed,  he  collided  with  the  minister. 

"  Where  are  you  running  to,  my  little 
man  ?  "  asked  the  minister,  when  he  had 
regained  his  breath. 

"Home!"  panted  the  boy.  "  Ma's  going 
to  spank  me." 

"  What ! "  gasped  the  astonished  minister. 
"  Are  you  eager  to  have  your  mother  spank 
you  that  you  run  home  so  fast?" 

"  No,"  shouted  the  boy  over  his  shoulder 
as  he  resumed  his  homeward  flight,  "  but  if 
I  don't  get  there  before  pa  gets  home  he'll 
doit!" 

OOOO 

AN  Englishman,  who  stopped  over-night 
at  an  American  hostelry,  noticed  that  instead 
of  ringing  a  bell  at  mealtime  the  proprietor 
went  to  the  front  door  and  fired  a  double- 
barrelled  shot-gun.  Later  in  the  evening 
the  Englishman  commented  on  the  strange 
procedure. 

"  That's  a  novel  idea  of  yours,"  he  re- 
marked to  the  proprietor,  "  calling  your 
guests  by  firing  a  gun." 

"  Y-a-s,"  drawled  the  proprietor,  "it 
generally  fetches  'em  around  in  time  to  say 
grace." 

"  Yes,"  admitted  the  Englishman.  "  But 
pardon  the  question,  why  do  you  discharge 
only  one  barrel  ?  " 

"  Wouldn't  do  to  shoot  'em  both," 
answered  the  proprietor.  "  Have  to  keep 
t'other  barrel  to  collect  pay  for  meals  and 
lodging  !  " 
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EDITORIAL. 


nN  recent  years  great  changes  have 
taken  place  in  our  social  life.  The 
upheaval  caused  in  all  classes  of 
society  by  the  War  has,  of  course, 
been  mainly  responsible  for  a 
z  t  >.  -  change  of  attitude  in  our  outlook 
Wk  on  life.  It  was  Shakespeare  who 
«djB  said,  "Nothing  is  a  misery  unless 
our  weakness  apprehend  it  so," 
a  saying,  the  profundity  of  which 
is  perhaps  not  so  apparent  at  first 
sight  by  reason  of  its  very  simplicity.  It 
seems  sometimes  hard,  for  instance,  to  dis- 
cover any  benefits  in  the  appalling  cataclysm 
which  has  been  responsible  for  so  much 
misery  throughout  the  world.  Yet  there  is 
one  great  solace  that  we  can  all  of  us  lay  to 
heart  in  the  fact  that  we  have  learnt  the 
meaning  of  compassion  and  sympathy  in 
their  truest  and  fullest  meaning.  We  have 
realised  in  many  unexpected  places  where 
our  simple  duty  lies  ;  we  have  realised  that 
pity  which  is  merely  content  to  find  expres- 
sion in  empty  phrases  is  a  thing  to  be 
despised  and  obliterated,  and  nowhere  is 
this  more  evident  than  in  the  attitude  we 
are  learning  to  adopt  towards  those  of  our 


fellow  beings  who  are  so  grievously  handi- 
capped by  the  loss  of  sight. 

Many  are  beginning  to  realise  what 
hitherto  only  a  few  have  known,  that  it 
is  possible  for  a  blind  man  or  woman  to 
compete  successfully  in  many  branches  of 
life  formerly  thought  inaccessible  to  them  ; 
in  other  words,  not  only  to  get  the  better  of 
their  handicap  but  to  be  a  shining  example 
to  those  of  us  who  are  in  the  full  possession 
of  our  normal  faculties. 

It  may,  of  course,  seem  somewhat  un- 
necessary for  us  to  lay  stress  on  such  views 
in  The  Beacon,  which  reaches,  above  all, 
the  hands  of  those  who  are  working  so 
strenuously  for  the  blind  community.  Yet 
we  do  so  with  set  purpose,  in  the  sincere 
hope  that  we  may  find  practical  help  from 
our  readers  where  we  are  concerned,  and 
also  be  the  means  of  awakening  as  wide  an 
interest  as  possible  on  all  topics  that  touch 
the  lives  of  the  blind. 

We  invite  those  of  our  readers  who  feel 
that  they  are  in  a  position  to  help  us  to  do 
so  in  as  practical  a  manner  as  possible,  i.e., 
by  sending  us  contributions  in  the  shape  of 
reports  of  meetings,  etc.,  and  all  matters  of 
interest  likely  to  prove  of  interest  to  those 
who  are  working  on  behalf  of  the  sightless. 
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We  are  prepared  to  pay  for  accepted  con- 
tributions, so  that  there  shall  be  no  miscon- 
ception of  our  endeavours.  We  merely  make 
this  proviso  :  MSS.  must  be  type- written, 
written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and,  if 
required  back  if  found  unsuitable,  containing 
stamps  to  pay  the  cost  of   returning  MSS. 

oooo 

"  TOMMY  JACKSON,  you  were  absent 
yesterday.  Have  you  brought  a  note  of 
excuse  ?"  asked  the  teacher.  Tommy  pro- 
duced a  note  which  read  as  follows  : — 

"  Dear  Teacher, — Please  excuse  Thomas 
for  not  being  at  school  yesterday.  The  boy 
he  played  truant  with  licked  him,  I  licked 
him,  and  his  father  licked  him,  so  I  think 
he's  had  sufficient.  —  Yours  truly,  Jane 
Jackson." 

At  play-time  Tommy  met  a  chum.  •'  Say, 
Arthur,  ain't  I  lucky  ?  "  he  remarked. 

"  What  for,  'cos  teacher  didn't  lick  yer  ?" 

"  No,"  said  Tommy,  "  'cos  I  can  write 
just  like  mother." 


BLIND   TUNERS. 

THE  following  extract  is  from  the 
Brinsmead  Bulletin  for  April  : — "Country 
dealers  requiring  good  indoor  tuners  might 
do  worse  than  apply  to  The  National  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind,  224,  Great  Portland 
Street,  London,  W.  We  have  examined  a 
number  of  candidates  for  them  of  late,  and 
find  many  to  be  exceedingly  efficient.  They 
are  not  all  totally  sightless,  some  are  only 
partially  blind  and  can  find  their  way  about 
quite  well." 

OOOO 

THOMSON  :  "  Say,  Jones,  when  are  you 
going  to  send  back  that  umbrella  I  lent 
you  ?  " 

Jones  :  "  Found  it  was  mine,  so  I  kept 
it." 

Thomson  :  By  Jove  !  Thought  it  was 
Pugsley's,  and  have  been  dodging  him  for 
weeks  !  " 
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NEW  LAMPS  FOR  OLD. 


New  lamps  for  old — blue  eyes  whose  light  has  faded  ; 
New  lamps  for  old — brown  eyes  whose  fires  are  dead 
Vain  our  desires  their  flames  again  to  kindle, 
As  vain  as  every  tear  in  pity  shed  ! 

New  lamps  for  old — can  we  bring  back  the  lustre 
To  eyes  where  blackest  night  must  ever  reign  ? 
New  lamps  for  old — why  cheat  by  empty  phrases 
The  hopes  of  those  who  ne'er  will  see  again  ? 

New  lamps  for  old — behold  those  groping  fingers, 
The  feet  that  falter  on  the  unguessed  way, 
The  upturned  face  that  feels  the  sweet  sun's  rapture. 
And  only  thus  turns  darkness  into  day. 

New  lamps  for  old — behind  those  vacant  eyeballs 
There  lies  a  brain  that  has  a  thousand  eyes, 
That  can  be  taught  to  see  the  hidden  wonder 
Which  in  an  unseen  world  most  surely  lies. 

New  lamps  for  old — instead  of  pity,  feeling, 
Instead  of  tears,  the  minstrelsy  of  mirth, 
And  best  of  all  a  tender  understanding 
That  lights  anew  the  flame  of  sweet  rebirth. 

E.  LE  B.  M. 
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INDUSTRIAL    NOTES. 


IT  is  a  matter  of  considerable  interest  to 
us    to  find  that  the    trade    turnover   in 
connection    with    many    workshops    for 
the    blind    shows  so   gratifying  an  upward 
tendency. 

A  careful  perusal  of  the  reports  to  hand 
reveals  the  fact  that  quite  a  number  of  these 
institutions  have  had  a  record  year.  We 
hasten  to  congratulate  those  who  have 
presided  over  the  various  trading  interests, 
for  they  must  have  experienced  considerable 
difficulty  in  securing  the  necessary  raw 
material  on  the  one  hand,  while  endeavour- 
ing to  comply  with  the  public  exactions  on 
the  other. 

LIVERPOOL  WORKSHOPS. 

The  trading  department  of  the  Work- 
shops for  the  Blind  situate  in  Cornwallis 
Street,  Liverpool,  reached  its  high  water 
mark  during  the  past  financial  year,  a  turn- 
over being  registered  of  more  than  £30,000. 
The  wage  bill  indicates  a  gratifying  increase, 
whilst  the  administrative  charges  appear  to 
have  been  reduced  to  the  minimum  below 
which  efficiency  cannot  be  guaranteed. 

Frequent  visits  to  this  institution  made 
during  the  last  few  years  have  always 
impressed  us  most  favourably,  for  there  is  a 
business  -  like  atmosphere  pervading  the 
departments  that  convince  even  the  closest 
observer  that  all  concerned  are  bent  upon 
the  serious  and  efficient  execution  of  their 
many  and  divergent  tasks. 

When  the  present  manager,  Mr.  Charles 
Hartley,  first  assumed  responsibility  for  the 
conduct  of  this  undertaking,  the  trade  returns 
were  set  down  at  about  £18,000.  In  a  few 
short  years,  however,  this  most  appreciable 
increase  has  been  realised,  and  it  must  be  a 
source  of  pleasure  and  pride  to  the  directors 
to  feel  that  they  preside  over  the  destinies 
of  one  of  the  best  equipped  workshops  for 
the  blind  in  the  country. 

A  business  man  of  consummate  tact  and 
ability,  Mr.  Hartley  has  led  the  way  in  the 


various  industrial  enterprises  on  behalf  of 
the  blind  of  Lancashire  ;  every  year  it  is 
becoming  imperative  that  such  workshops 
can  only  be  made  to  grow  in  proportion  to 
local  needs,  when  they  are  managed  along 
approved  business  lines. 

The  time  has  gone  by  when  we  can 
afford  to  treat  such  appointments  as  sinecures 
for  interested  friends,  for  we  now  have 
higher  duties  and  even  more  precious 
obligations  to  discharge. 

A  BELFAST  INSTITUTION. 

By  far  the  largest  and  most  important 
workshop  for  the  employment  of  the  blind 
is  situate  in  Royal  Avenue,  Belfast  ;  other 
kindred  establishments  in  Ireland,  apart 
from  the  Richmond  Institution,  Dublin,  being 
unimportant. 

The  location  of  the  Belfast  Institution  is 
ideal  from  a  business  point  of  view,  and  its 
rapid  growth  during  the  past  few  years 
provides  an  admirable  testimonial  to  the 
devotion  and  enterprise  of  the  able  manager, 
Mr.  Hewitt. 

From  the  account  of  the  annual  meeting 
that  is  before  us,  we  glean  some  widely 
interesting  particulars  such  as  ought  to 
inspire  those  who  have  commenced  under- 
takings even  under  more  favourable  con- 
ditions than  those  with  which  the  promoters 
of  the  Belfast  Institution  had  primarily  to 
struggle. 

The  account  to  which  reference  is  here 
made  shows  that  during  the  year  144  persons 
have  been  employed,  the  amount  paid  in 
wages  to  the  blind  being  £4,052,  and  £765 
in  sick  allowances,  pensions  and  grants  to 
supplement  earnings  in  special  cases.  The 
total  received  in  subscriptions  and  interest 
from  investments  amounted  to  £382,  which 
deducted  from  the  charitable  allowances 
(£765)  left  a  deficit  of  £383. 

In  consequence  of  the  great  advance  in 
the  cost  of  living,  the  Committee  found  it 
necessary  during   the   year  to  increase   the 
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wages  of  the  workers  three  times,  making  a 
total  advance  of  20  per  cent,  on  pre-war 
wages. 

Recent  additions  having  been  made  to 
the  investments,  about  £145  will  now  be 
available  annually  for  the  purpose  of 
augmenting  wages  and  sick  allowances.  The 
Committee  require  at  least  £500  annually 
for  this  purpose. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  a  great  and 
wealthy  city  like  Belfast  will  not  be  slow  to 
respond  to  an  appeal  that  is  so  manifestly 
justified. 

The  Belfast  Institution  was  founded  by 
a  Miss  Hobson,  whose  portrait  appropriately 
hangs  in  a  conspicuous  position  in  the  well- 
appointed  building. 

BIRMINGHAM  INSTITUTION  FOR 
THE  BLIND. 

Another  highly  successful  year's  work 
is  reported  by  the  Authorities  of  the  Birming- 
ham Royal  Institution,  the  trade  turnover 
having  reached  the  sum  of  £24,245  0s.  6d., 
an  increase  of  £2,239  7s.  9d.  over  the 
previous  year.  Wages  paid  to  blind  workers 
amounted  to  the  sum  of  £5,305  4s.  7d.,  and 
grants  in  augmentation  of  wages  £  1 ,840  9s.  Id. 
In  all,  the  sum  of  £9,032  8s.  Od.  was  paid  in 
wages,  salaries  and  allowances,  an  increase 
over  last  year  of  £949.  This  is  a  most 
gratifying  result,  and  we  heartily  congratu- 
late all  who  are  responsible  for  achieving 
such  a  record  of  usefulness. 

ROYAL  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  BLIND, 
ABERDEEN. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  directors  of 
the  Royal  Asylum  for  the  Blind,  Aberdeen, 
it  was  unanimously  decided  to  appoint  Mr. 
John  Keir  to  the  position  of  manager. 

We  desire  to  tender  our  congratulations 
to  the  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Board, 
for  they  have  certainly  adopted  a  course 
that  will  win  public  approval  throughout 
Scotland  ;  this  appointment  will  meet  with 
the  warm  approbation  of  all  who  know  how 
devotedly  Mr.  Keir  has  always  striven  to 
promote  the  best  interests  of  the  blind. 

Mr.  John  Keir  served  an  apprenticeship 
as  a  basket  maker  at  the  Aberdeen  Institution. 
When  quite  a  young  man  he  became  deeply 
interested  in  the  various  social  problems  of 
the  city,  and  soon  distinguished  himself  in 
public  affairs. 

Mr.  Keir  is  no  less  interested  in  all  the 
questions  involved  in  the  promotion  of  an 


improved  social  and  industrial  status  for  the 
blind,  and  those  who  were  present  at  the 
Edinburgh  Conference  in  1905  will  readily 
remember  his  practical  contributions  to  the 
debates. 

Some  years  ago  John  Keir  was  regarded  as 
a  man  of  position  and  authority  in  the  Trade 
Union  movement  of  Scotland,  where  he  filled 
many  positions  of  responsibility  and  trust. 

Latterly,  Mr.  Keir  was  Chairman  of  the 
Aberdeen  School  Board,  a  Director  of  the 
Co-operative  Society,  and  foreman  of  the 
basket  department  of  the  local  institution. 

Some  time  ago  Mr.  Keir  was  made  a 
Fellow  of  the  Educational  Institute  of 
Scotland. 

To  the  proper  discharge  of  his  multi- 
farious duties  Mr.  Keir  has  brought  con- 
spicuous administrative  ability,  and  we  rejoice 
to  know  that  his  sterling  worth  has  been  so 
unanimously  recognised  by  the  Directors  of 
the  Aberdeen  Asylum  for  the  Blind. 

It  is  a  happy  augury  for  the  future  that 
this  appointment  should  synchronize  with 
offers  that  have  been  made  to  sightless  men 
of  ability  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  we 
are  proud  to  know  that  no  organisation  has 
done  more  to  foster  this  policy  than  The 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

More  blind  men  and  women  are  filling 
positions  of  responsibility  in  the  British  Isles 
to-day  than  ever  before,  and  no  one  is  doing 
more  to  encourage  the  growth  of  this  policy 
than  Sir  Arthur  Pearson  and  those  associated 
with  him. 

Without  regarding  the  position  as  being 
in  any  degree  satisfactory,  we  are  able  easily 
to  prove  that  more  sightless  people  are 
usefully  employed  than  at  any  previously 
known  time,  more  professional  men  are 
engaged,  and  more  artisans  are  accom- 
modated ;  thus  if  the  pace  at  which  we  are 
moving  is  not  nearly  so  rapid  as  some  would 
have  us  move,  progress  is  being  registered 
in  the  right  direction,  and  we  count  it  a 
privilege  and  a  pleasure  to  be  associated 
with  tne  forward  movement. 

We  heartily  congratulate  Mr.  Keir  on  his 
appointment  then,  for  we  know  that  he  will 
exercise  a  wholesome  clarifying  influence  in 
the  far  North. 

There  are  now  two  managers  of  industrial 
institutions  in  Great  Britain  who  are  blind, 
Mr.  G.  I.  Walker,  of  Sunderland,  and  the 
man  whose  career  we  have  briefly  en- 
deavoured to  sketch  in  the  foregoing 
paragraphs.  B.  P. 
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THE  splendid  work  being  done  by  blind 
masseurs  is  described  in  the  report 
just  issued  from  St.  Dunstan's  Hostel 
for  Blinded  Soldiers  and  Sailors.  "  Massage 
is  the  one  occupation  in  which,  if  properly- 
instructed,  the  blind  man  can  more  than 
hold  his  own  with  the  sighted,"  so  this 
report  tells  us.  "  The  Massage  training  is 
conducted  on  the  most  modern  and  scientific 
principles.  Men  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
anatomy,  physiology,  and  pathology  at  St. 
Dunstan's  itself,  and  then  pass  on  to  the 
Massage  School  of  The  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  a  thoroughly  up-to-date  and 
well-equipped  establishment.  The  men  have 
to  pass  the  examinations  of  the  Incorporated 
Society  of  Trained  Masseurs,  and  so  far  not 
one  man  has  failed.  After  passing  the  stiff 
examinations  necessary,  the  blinded  soldier 
masseurs  have  been  placed  at  Military 
Hospitals  and  Command  Depots.  The  satis- 
faction which  they  have  given  is  evinced  by 
the  fact  that  from   every  establishment  at 


which  one  of  these  men  is  engaged  has 
come  the  demand  for  more.  Four  St. 
Dunstan's  masseurs  who  are  employed  at  a 
very  large  Command  Depot  in  the  North 
of  England  are,  by  the  medical  authorities 
there,  regarded  as  the  most  skilled  among 
the  32  men  and  women  professors  of  the 
art  forming  the  entire  corps." 

OOOO 

THE  nine  students  who  presented  them- 
selves for  the  recent  Massage  Examination 
of  The  Incorporated   Society  have  all  suc- 
cessfully qualified  : — 
L.-Cpl.  J.  Colley.  Cpl.  T.  Raylor. 

Pte.  D.  Gray.  Pte.  P.  Richardson. 

Trooper  J.  Harper.       L.-Cpl.  J.  H.  Smith. 
Pte.  C.  Hudson.  Pte.  E.  Toft. 

Sergt.  H.  Pugh. 

The  above  students  are  all  blinded 
soldiers,  and  received  training  at  The 
Massage  Branch  of  The  National  Institute. 
Appointments  have  been  obtained  for  these 
Masseurs,  and  they  will  commence  their 
duties  at  Military  Hospitals  almost  imme- 
diately. It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
Masseurs  trained  at  The  Institute  are  work- 
ing at  Military  Hospitals  and  Camps  all  over 
the  country. 


A    CHEERY    GROUP   OF   BLINDED   SOLDIERS. 
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LIGHT    OUT    OF   DARKNESS 

By  Alice  M.  Raiker. 
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ICTURE  to  yourself  a  little  child- 
handicapped  from  earliest  infancy 
by  the  loss  of  three  senses — 
hearing,  speech,  and — transcend- 
ing all  other  deprivations — sight  ! 
Carry  the  vision  further,  and  see 
this  same  child,  unhelped,  un- 
taught, and  without  mental 
enlightenment  of  any  sort,  for 
the  first  and  most  precious  years 
of  her  life — precious  because  the 
early  years  of  a  child's  existence  are  the 
foundation  whereon  is  built  the  entire  fabric 
of  her  future,  whether  for  good  or  ill.  At 
no  other  time  is  the  mind  so  receptive,  the 
brain  so  eager  to  assimilate  and  retain  any 
impression  with  which  it  is  brought  into 
contact. 

With  sight  only,  a  little  child  can — 
perhaps  unconsciously — develop  an  intelli- 
gence— a  knowledge  that  tells  it  that  the 
world  is  beautiful  and  good.  A  bird  in 
flight,  silhouetted  against  an  azure  sky — the 
long  line  of  breakers,  endlessly  hurling  them- 
selves, with  foam-crested  abandonment,  upon 
the  golden  sands — the  dark  sweeping  bend 
of  tall  pine  trees,  in  obedience  to  the  mandate 
of  the  West  wind — these  things  are  an 
education  and  an  uplifting  force  in  them- 
selves, without  the  aid  of  human  inculcation 
from  a  fellow  being.  In  the  same  way — 
though  perhaps  in  a  lesser  degree — the 
ecstatic  carol  of  a  bird  at  evensong  ;  the 
deep  monotonous  boom,  the  haunting  Song 
of  the  Surge,  the  soft  swish-sh-sh  of  baby 
waves  on  the  damp  sand,  or  any,  or  all  of 
the  varied  cadencies  of  the  great  Sea  Mother, 
form  again  a  powerful  factor  for  the  best 
kind  of  mental  development,  even  if  hearing 
alone  be  granted  us,  and  sight  and  speech 
be  denied.  The  music  of  wind  through  bare 
branches  can  be  a  joy  to  those  who  cannot 
see  them  sway. 

To  see  what  we  cannot  hear,  to  hear 
what  we  cannot  see,  with  either  of  these 
faculties  we  have  the  ability  to  develop  our 
own  souls,  even  though  the  development  be 
necessarily  hampered.     But  to  be  deprived 


of  the  two  principal  assets  of  the  receptive 
faculty — that  is  to  make  unassisted  mental 
development  an  impossibility.  When  we 
add  to  this  the  impotence  of  speech,  we  cut 
off  the  last  channel  through  which  the  soul 
blindly  seeks,  through  the  medium  of  verbal 
expression,  to  establish  for  itself,  by  pathetic 
questioning,  some  foothold  in  the  world  it 
subconsciously  inhabits.  Being  suddenly 
presented  with  an  individual  thus  shut  off 
from  human  intercourse,  we  find  the  thought 
unconsciously  arising,  "  What  a  living 
death!" 

How  then  is  one  to  reconcile  the  stagger- 
ingly incredible  fact  that  one  so  handicapped 
not  only  imbibed  the  beauties  of  the  Earth 
around  her,  but  embodied  the  tender  dreams 
and  roseate  visions  that  came  to  her  in  a 
book,  which  is  not  only  pregnant  with 
exquisite  thought  and  poetic  insight,  but 
marked  literary  ability. 

"The  Miracle  of  a  Life,"  by  Helen 
Keller,  is  surely  to  be  ranked  as  foremost 
among  the  literary  productions  of  the 
twentieth  century.  It  tells  the  story  of  her 
life  with  such  forceful  and  yet  withal,  such 
tender  and  pathetic  eloquence,  that,  as  one 
reads,  the  pictures  rise  before  one — the  little 
summer-house,  clematis  covered,  where  the 
bees  gathered — the  roses  that  felt  so  cool 
and  fresh  and  pure  that  they  made  her  liken 
them  to  God's  Asphodels.  The  salient 
feature  of  the  book  is,  however,  her  pas- 
sionate gratitude  to  God  and  her  teacher to 

the  Hand  that  let  in  the  light  and  liberated 
the  imprisoned  spirit. 

How  the  miracle  was  wrought  that 
brought  speech  to  the  dumb  lips,  and  light 
to  the  closed  brain,  so  alive  with  quivering 
desire,  and  yet  so  cruelly  hampered,  is  told 
with  simple,  straightforward  earnestness,  and 
unflagging  interest  to  the  reader. 

In  "  The  Practice  of  Optimism,"  another 
wonderful  book  from  Miss  Keller's  brilliant 
pen,  is  embodied  a  feast  of  thoughts  and 
ideals,  the  purity  and  nobility  of  which  are 
only  exceeded  by  the  absolute  sincerity  with 
which  they  are  set  forth. 
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SHEFFIELD'S  BLIND  CURATE. 

So  many  remarkable  feats  are  being 
accomplished  by  those  who  have  been 
deprived  of  their  sight  that  we  cease  to 
wonder  at  a  blind  clergyman  being  able  to 
fulfil  his  duties.  The  Bishop  of  Sheffield 
has  just  licensed  the  Rev.  C.  F.  Waudby, 
who  is  totally  blind,  to  a  curacy  at  Neepsend. 
Mr.  Waudby  graduated  from  Queen's 
College,  Oxford,  and  was  formerly  a  curate 
in  Sussex,  where  the  Bishop  was  prior  to 
going  to  Sheffield.  He  reads  the  service 
from  Braille,  and  is  a  vigorous  and  persuasive 
preacher. 

OOOO 

BLINDED  FOR   YOU. 

THE  following  is  the  last  available  list 
as  regards  the  men  who  are  in  or  have 
passed  through  St.  Dunstan's  Hostel  : 

Number  of  men    at    St.  Dunstan's  or 

the  Annexes  ...  ...          ...     396 

Number  of  men  left  and  set  up  ...     209 

Men  left  incapable  of  training  owing 

to  wounds,  &c.        ...          ...  ...       40 

Men   in   Hospital  who  will  enter  St. 

Dunstan's  when  convalescent     ...     110 


755 


THE  MYSTERIOUS  BID. 

THE  promoters  of  the  Canadian  matinee 
in  favour  of  St.  Dunstan's  have  been  looking 
high  and  low  for  the  owner  of  a  voice  which 
called  out  "  Forty  guineas  !  "  in  response  to 
the  auctioneer's  request  for  a  bid  on  a 
Bairnsfather  picture.  It  was  a  tiny  little 
voice  and  it  came  from  somewhere  in  the 
stalls.  It  may  interest  the  managers  to  know 
that  it  was  the  voice  of  a  little  boy  of  six, 
who,  when  he  heard  "  ten,"  "  twenty,"  and 
"thirty"  guineas  called  out,  thought  it  was 
a  game,  and  so  added  his  "forty  guineas  " 
to  the  general  call ! 

OOOO 

THE  next  examination  for  Gardner  Trust 
Scholarships,  of  the  annual  value  of  £40, 
tenable  at  the  Royal  Normal  College  for  the 
Blind,  Upper  Norwood,  S.E.  19,  will  be  held 
from  the  7th  to  9th  July  inclusive.  Candi- 
dates must  have  reached  the  age  of  16  on 
or  before  the  1st  July,  1917,  must  be 
resident  in  England  and  Wales,  and  make 
application  to  the  Principal  on  or  before  the 
30th  June. 
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HOME     FOR     BLIND     BABIES. 
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THE  urgent  need  for  suitable  training 
for  blind  children  from  birth  until 
their  admission  to  Schools  for  the  Blind 
at  the  age  of  five  has  resulted  in  the  acquisi- 
tion of  a  suitable  building  and  grounds  by 
The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  as  a 
Home  for  Blind  Babies.  Her  Grace  Adeline, 
Duchess  of  Bedford,  and  a  few  friends 
generously  contributed  about  £3,000  towards 
the  £7,500  necessary  for  the  acquisition  and 
equipment  of  the  new  school,  and  a  letter 
has  appeared  in  the  Press,  signed  by  Her 
Grace  and  Sir  Arthur  Pearson,  Bart., 
President  of  the  Institute,  appealing  for 
funds  to  make  up  the  balance.  Her  Majesty 
Queen  Mary  has  contributed  £50,  and  Her 
Majesty  Queen  Alexandra  £100,  towards 
this  very  worthy  object.  The  new  school 
is  located  at  Chorley  Wood,  Herts,  about  20 
miles  out  of  London.  It  consists  of  a 
beautiful  house  standing  in  nine  acres  of 
ground,   in  a  most  charming  position,   and 


the  Council  of  the  Institute  will  do  every- 
thing in  their  power  to  train  these  children 
into  good  and  useful  habits  and  to  save  the 
sight  of  these  young  children  where  it  is 
possible  to  do  so.  It  is  admitted  on  all  sides 
that  the  training  of  children  between  the 
ages  of  five  and  ten  in  Kindergarten  Schools 
for  the  Blind,  such  as  those  at  Birmingham 
and  Norwood,  have  had  the  most  beneficial 
effect  upon  the  children,  and  it  therefore 
follows  that,  with  proper  care,  children  of 
pre-school  age  will  receive  equal  if  not 
greater  benefit  by  spending  the  first  few  years 
of  their  lives  in  a  Home  for  Blind  Babies. 

In  some  homes  the  blind  baby  is  not 
wanted,  in  others  of  the  best  type  the 
parents,  through  sheer  ignorance  of  the 
methods  of  training  the  blind  child,  are 
unable  to  bring  them  up  to  good  habits,  so 
that  they  acquire  most  objectionable  ways 
which  it  is  often  impossible  to  eradicate  in 
later  life. 
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EDUCATION  OF   THE   BLIND. 


IF  ever  a  mere  layman  may  be  pardoned 
for   venturing    to    express  views    on  so 

thorny  a  subject  as  the  Education  of  the 
Blind,  the  writer  of  this  article  ought  surely 
to  preface  his  statement  with  a  contrite  plea 
to  be  forgiven.  The  so-called  expert  has 
always  looked  askance  at  those  who  dare 
entertain  views  on  this  subject  that  are 
apparently  out  of  keeping  with  his  own 
precepts  and  practices.  The  prejudices  of 
these  old-fashioned  theorists  die  hard,  but 
Sir  Arthur  Pearson  has  often  shocked  the 
susceptibilities  of  the  "  old  school,"  so  that 
if  the  verdict  "  Guilty  "  is  registered  against 
me,  at  least  I  am  in  illustrious  company. 

I  have  visited  most  schools  for  the  blind 
in  Great  Britain,  and  am  ready  to  testify 
that  for  the  most  part  they  are  very  excel- 
lent organisations  ;  there  are  to  me,  however, 
some  distinct  weaknesses  associated  even 
with  the  very  best  of  these  institutions. 

I  am  not  alluding  at  the  moment  to  the 
day  teaching  centre,  for  experience  is  killing 
this  expedient  ;  one  has  rather  to  concen- 
trate on  the  remedial  defects  of  the  system 
that  has  gained  a  position  of  permanence  in 
our  corporate  life,  and  to  offer  such  con- 
structive criticism  as  may  lead  to  the 
elimination  of  proven  weaknesses.  To  this 
end  alone  are  these  observations  directed. 

A  most  excellent  blind  teacher  has  urged 
that  a  primary  duty  devolving  upon  those 
who  have  the  care  of  sightless  children  is 
to  inculcate  a  deeply  rooted  appreciation  of 
the  joy  of  existence.  My  friend  goes  on  to 
contend  that  neither  theology  nor  text  books 
will  wholly  achieve  this  desirable  end,  but 
it  wf  lmost  successfully  be  attained  by  firstly 
developing  a  capacity  for  exhilarating  and 
ennobling  physical  exercise. 

It  is  not  meeting  the  requirements  of  the 
situation  to  drive  the  little  ones  to  their 
recreative  pleasures  with  the  punctilious 
regularity  of  the  drill-sergeant,  for  they 
would  by  this  process  merely  present  a 
mechanical  discipline  that  would  be  inimical 
to  some  of  those  traits  of  character  which 
the  educationalist  has  perforce  to  safeguard 


and  develop.  For  example,  the  blind  child 
must  be  encouraged  by  all  and  every  means 
to  exhibit  initiative.  A  too  rigorous  discipline 
exercised  in  this  direction  would  rather  tend 
to  hinder  a  free  and  therefore  a  natural 
development. 

Please  do  not  misunderstand  my  view 
point.  I  am  not  in  the  least  disposed  to 
under-rate  the  value  of  discipline  ;  thinking 
in  terms  of  philosophical  speculation,  I  cling 
to  the  belief  that  all  the  salutary  and  sweeten- 
ing influences  accruing  from  past  and  present 
civilisations  emanate  from  our  conception  of 
law  and  order.  It  will  perhaps  be  conceded 
therefore  that  I  am  not  wantonly  seeking  to 
deprecate  authority  ;  what  I  desire  to  see, 
however,  and  that  which  I  believe  is  attain- 
able and  practicable,  is  the  development  of 
the  child  who  will,  from  the  initiative  he  has 
learned  to  cultivate  in  his  recreative  pleasures, 
be  able  to  bring  to  the  more  serious  business 
of  life  genuine  capacity  and  resourcefulness. 

However  reluctant  we  may  be  to  make  the 
admission,  we  can  draw  a  palpable  and 
useful  lesson  from  the  observation  of  a  type 
of  boy  now  attending  our  public  schools — 
the  boy  who  is  capable  of  giving  zest  to  his 
recreations,  and  who  can  drink  the  joy  of 
life  to  its  wholesome  fulness,  and  by  his 
own  appreciation  create  an  environment 
whose  influences  cannot  be  resisted.  By  his 
pleasures  his  mind  is  best  disciplined,  for  he 
learns  to  triumph  even  though  he  may 
sometimes  be  heavily  handicapped  ;  by  the 
summoning  of  his  initiative  he  achieves 
magnificent  victories. 

Where  kindergarten  training  is  something 
more  than  a  name  one  can  trace  without 
difficulty  a  progressive  mental  growth  such 
as  portends  well  for  the  future,  and  this  is 
the  one  bright  star  which  stimulates  the 
teacher  who  really  loves  his  profession.  I 
am  obliged  to  confess,  however,  that  there 
are  times  when  one  turns  from  some  of  our 
schools,  sick  and  depressed. 

If  I  may  be  permitted  to  make  a  free 
paraphrase  of  Morris's  exquisite  lines,  I 
would  say  circumstances  appear  to  indicate 
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ihat  neither  teacher  nor  pupil  have  lingered 
sufficiently  long  in  the  garden  of  poesy  to 
understand  the  joy  and  the  gain  of  living, 
or  dream  of  the  days  when  the  world 
is  fair. 

Doubtless  most  teachers  realise  that  they 
are  entrusted  with  a  grave  responsibility 
when  they  undertake  the  training  of  children. 
That  responsibility  is  enhanced  a  thousand- 
fold when  it  is  remembered  that  to  them  is 
assigned  the  task  of  so  instructing  children 
who  commence  life  under  a  serious  handicap. 
In  a  conversation  with  one  ol  such  teachers 
this  view  was  seriously  borne  upon  me  some 
time  ago  in  a  discus- 
sion of  the  essential 
qualifications  for  the 
profession,  it  being 
contended  that  a  teacher 
must  be  in  every  sense 
a  companion  to  his  pro- 
tege, watching  over  the 
interests  of  his  pupil 
with  tenderness  and 
solicitude,  yet  with  a 
determination  to  de- 
velop that  same  sense 
of  thoroughness  which 
his  own  experience  had 
led  him  to  acquire  un- 
der less  favourable 
auspices. 

Writing  on  the  de- 
velopment of  initiative 
and  responsibility,  my 
colleague,  Mr.  H.  C. 
Warrilow,  gives  expres- 
sion to  some  pertinent 
observations. 

"  One  of  the  most 
important  factors,"  he 
says,  "even  more  im- 
portant to-day  than  at  any  previous  time,  is  the 
cultivation  of  responsibility  in  blind  children. 
If  the  development  of  initiative  is  essential  to 
the  sighted  child  it  is  doubly  so  to  the  blind 
child,  for  the  latter,  on  account  of  the 
limitation  imposed  upon  him  by  his  handicap, 
is  naturally  less  courageous.  .  .  .  It  is 
not  enough  that  courage  should  be  stimu- 
lated by  various  gymnastic  exercises  and 
athletic  games,  but  every  facility  should  be 
given  to  secure  the  maximum  of  initiative 
and  relative  responsibility  with  the  minimum 
of  discipline." 

I  will  only  take  the  liberty  of  making  one 
other  quotation  from  Mr.  Warrilow's  admir- 


READING   THE   DAY'S    NEWS 
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able  note.  "All  those  opportunities  for 
character  development  that  are  considered 
the  right  of  every  public  school  boy  or  girl 
should  be  accorded  with  equal  readiness 
to  the  young  people  for  whom  we  are  so 
solicitous." 

I  have  no  misgivings  on  this  subject,  and 
no  spirit  of  pessimism  haunts  my  imagination, 
for  I  have  a  profound  confidence  fn  the 
future  development  of  the  blind  child,  whose 
energies  will  more  and  more  find  direction 
in  those  spheres  of  activity  where,  with 
proper  mental  equipment,  he  is  more  com- 
petent to  attain  a  standard  of  equality. 

I  propose  to  give 
a  comprehensive  his- 
torical survey  of  the 
evolutionary  processes 
through  which  we  have 
passed  in  matters  edu- 
cational as  they  relate 
to  the  blind,  but  this 
must  be  undertaken  in 
future  articles,  and  in 
view  of  all  that  is  now 
happening  in  that 
sphere  which  we  call 
"The  Blind  World," 
our  minds  should  be 
receptive  to  an  ana- 
lytical examination  of 
every  new  proposal 
that  makes  for  recon- 
struction and  social 
regeneration. 

Ben  Purse. 

[We  shall  be  very 
pleased  to  receive  fur- 
ther opinions  from  our 

,       readers  on  the  subject 

s  hostel.  of  the  Education  of  the 

Blind,  a  subject  of 
paramount  importance  that  cannot  be  too 
freely  ventilated. — EDITOR,  The  Beacon.'] 

OOOO 

A  RATHER  raw  servant  girl  was  told  to 
order  the  family  vegetables  at  the  green- 
grocer's. After  booking  what  was  asked 
for,  the  tradesman  queried  : 

"  Will  your  mistress  want  any  horse- 
radish to-day  ?  Some  just  in,  nice  and 
fresh." 

Tossing  her  head,  Mary  Jane  said  :  "  No, 
indeed  ;  we  want  no  such  thing,  I  know. 
My  master  keeps  a  motor-car." 
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THE  TOKYO  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


sss^^ses: 


HIS  school  is  situated  at  Zoshi- 
gayamachi,  Koishikawa,  on  the 
north-western  part  of  the  town. 
The  ground  is  high,  and  far  away 
from  the  tumult  of  the  city.  It 
enjoys  pure  air  and  beautiful 
sunshine.  The  greenness  of  the 
great  forests  of  Toshimagaoka  and 
Gokokuji  at  the  north  adds  beauty 
to  the  surroundings.  The  site  is 
over  three  acres  in  extent,  and 
the  present  building  was  completed  in  1909. 
It  consists  of  the  main  building,  dormitories, 
minor  buildings,  store-house,  lodge,  etc.,  and 
later  a  gymnasium.  There  is  plenty  of  room 
for  outdoor  sports,  which  are  encouraged. 

In  the  year  1885  the  institute  applied  for 
financial  assistance  from  the  State.  This 
was  granted,  and  since  then  the  school  has 
been  a  State  institution,  State  controlled,  and 
State  aided. 

The  following  are  the  general  regulations 
of  the  school,  which  we  give  exactly  as  they 
appear  in  the  report  received  from  Japan  : — 

GENERAL  REGULATIONS. 

Art.  I. — The  object  of  the  school  is  to 
give  general  education  and  instruction  to  the 
young  blind,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  become 
independent  citizen  and  to  earn  a  livelihood  ; 
and  also  to  train  those  who  desire  to  become 
teachers  for  the  blind. 

Art.  II. — The  courses  are  divided  into 
the  General,  Professional,  and  Normal 
courses.  The  Professional  course  is  sub- 
divided into  the  Music  and  Harf-amma2 
branches.  The  Normal  course  is  also  sub- 
divided into  the  General,  Music,  and 
Hari-amma  branches.  (1.)  General  course 
includes  the  following  subjects :  Morals, 
Japanese  Language,  Arithmetic,  History, 
Geography,  Science  Primer,  Singing,  and 
Gymnastics.  Besides  these  subjects,  Sewing 
is  provided  for  the  girls  as  Elective. 
(2.)  Professional  Music  branch  includes  the 


following  subjects  :  Morals,  Music — Koto1, 
Samisen4,  and  Singing — and  Gymnastics. 
(3.)  Professional Hari -am ma  branch  includes 
the  following  subjects  :  Morals,  Medical 
Science  Primer,  Hygiene,  Hari-amma,  and 
Gymnastics.  (4.)  Normal  General  branch 
includes  the  following  subjects  :  Morals, 
Pedagogy,  Japanese  Language,  Arithmetic, 
Singing,  and  Gymnastics.  (5.)  Normal  Music 
branch  includes  the  following  subjects  : 
Morals,  Pedagogy,  Japanese  Language,  Music 
— Koto,  Samisen,  and  Singing — and  Gym- 
nastics. (6).  Normal  Hari-amma  branch 
includes  the  following  subjects  :  Morals, 
Pedagogy,  Japanese  Language,  Medical 
Science  Primer,  Hygiene,  Hari-amma,  and 
Gymnastics. 

Art.  III.— Period  of  Study  :  (1.)  General 
course,  5  years.  (2.)  Professional  course — 
(a)  Music  branch,  6  years  ;  (b)  Hari-amma 
branch,    4    years.      (3.)    Normal    course — 

(a)  General  branch,   5    months  to   1    year  ; 

(b)  Music,  3  years  ;  (c)  Hari-amma,  2  years. 

Art.  IV. — Pupils  are  expected  to  take 
either  Professional  Music  branch  or  Profes- 
sional Hari-amma  branch  with  the  General 
course. 

Art.  V. — The  regulation  of  Art.  IV.  may 
not  be  imposed  upon  those  who  wish 
contrary,  or  they  may  be  allowed  to  take 
one  subject.  However,  the  latter  case  is 
applicable  only  to  those  who  have  completed 
work  of  year  II.  or  whose  scholarship  is 
proved  to  be  more  than  equivalent  standing. 

Art.  VI. — Post  Graduate  Course  :  The 
graduates  of  this  school,  who  having  healthy 
body,  upright  character,  aud  excellent 
scholarship,  wish  to  pursue  one  or  more 
subjects  selected  from  the  subjects  they 
have  previously  taken,  may  be  admitted  to 
this  course  after  a  close  investigation.  Others 
may  be  admitted  to  this  course  when  the 
director  deems  them  specially  competent. 
The  period  of  time  for  this  course  shall  not 


1.    Physical  treatment — kind  of  acupuncture.      2.    Physical  treatment — kind  of  massage. 
3  and  4.   Japanese  instrumental  musie. 
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exceed  three  years.  The  subjects  of  study 
and  its  method  shall  be  arranged  by  the 
director  at  each  time.  According  to  the 
general  expense  regulation  of  the  school,  the 
expenses  of  the  post  graduate  students  may 
be  aided  by  the  school. 

Art.  VII. — The  school  year  begins  on 
April  1st  and  ends  on  March  31st  of  the 
following  year. 

Art.  VIII. — Vacations  and  holidays  are 
as  follows  :  National  Holidays  and  Sundays  ; 
Spring  Vacations,  April  1 — 7  ;  Birthday  of 
H.I.M.  the  Empress,  June  25  ;  Summer  Vaca- 
tion, July  11 — Sept.  10;  Anniversary  Day, 
Dec.  22  ;  Winter  Vacation,  Dec.  23 — Jan.  10. 

Art.  IX. — Pupils  are  admitted  in  April 
every  year  after  an  entrance  examination. 
However,  admission  of  the  pupils  may  be 
granted  at  other  times. 

Art.  X. — Those  who  are  admitted  to  the 
General  course  and  Music  branch  must  be 
between  10  to  16  years  of  age,  and  in  the 
case  of  the  Hari-amma  branch  must  be 
between  12  to  16.  In  each  case  healthy 
body  and  mind  are  required.  The  qualifi- 
cations of  those  to  be  admitted  to  the  Normal 
course  are  as  follows  :  (A.)  General  branch — 
(1.)  Those  who  have  healthy  body  and 
upright  character.  (2.)  Those  who  possess 
certificates  as  teachers  in  elementary  school 
or  have  attainments  equal  to  or  higher  than 
the  requirements  of  the  above  standard. 
(3).  Those  who  are  at  least  20  years  of  age  in 
the  case  of  males  and  18  in  the  case  of  females. 
(B.)  Music  or  Hari-amma  branches — Men 
or  women  who  have  graduated  from  any 
School  for  the  Blind  of  not  less  than  five 
years'  course,  and  are  certified  of  his  healthy 
body,  upright  character,  and  excellent 
scholarship  by  the  director  of  that  school, 
or  have  attainments  equal  to  or  higher  than 
the  requirements  of  the  above  standard. 

Art.  XI. — Those  who  wish  to  come  from 
other  school  for  the  Blind  to  pursue  the 
General  or  the  Professional  courses  in  this 
school,  must  have  a  letter  of  introduction, 
certifying  their  upright  character  and  excel- 
lent scholarship,  from  the  director  of  the 
school  which  they  come  from. 

DORMITORY. 

Dormitory  is  capable  of  accommodating 
about  seventy  pupils. 

The  requirements  for  the  admittance  into 
the  dormitory  are  as  follows  : — (1.)  They 
must  be  capable  of  performing  their  personal 
daily  necessities.  (2.)  They  shall  send  in  a 
written  application  in  accordance  with  the 


given  form.  (3.)  Board  is  about  8  yen  per 
month.  (N.B. — It  is  liable  of  change  accord- 
ing to  the  current  price.)  (4.)  Board  shall 
be  paid  to  the  superintendent  of  the  dormi- 
tory not  later  than  the  10th  of  each  month. 
(5.)  They  shall  bring  the  following  articles  : 
1_ Entire  beddings,  including  nightgowns. 
2 — Two  sets  of  cotton  dresses  and  three  or  four 
sets  of  under  wear  for  each  season.  (3.)  A 
book-case,  a  desk,  shoes,  a  set  of  rain  outfit, 
etc.  During  the  stay  in  the  dormitory  every 
pupil  should  also  reckon  on  some  incidental 
expenditure  for  shoes,  towels,  stationery, 
postage,  car  fare,  laundry,  medicine,  etc. 

OOOO 

COLLEGE  OF  TEACHERS   OF 

THE  BLIND. 

WE  are  informed  by  the  Hon.  Registrar 
that  the  following  were  the  successful  candi- 
dates at  the  recent  examination  of  the  College 
held  at  Swiss  Cottage  School  for  the  Blind, 
London  : — 

Barker,  John  Stephenson, 

Honours  :  Theoretical  Braille,  Practical  Braille, 

Arithmetic,  Practice  of  Teaching,  Woodwork. 
Best,  Laura  Helen, 

Honours  :  Theoretical  Braille,  Arithmetic. 
Cramp,  Katie, 

Honours  :  Practical  Braille,  Theory  of  Educa- 
tion, Braille  Shorthand. 
Daniels,  Lilian  Edith  May, 

Honours  :  Practical  Braille,  Arithmetic,  Practice 

of  Teaching. 
Ennis,  Emily  Gertrude, 

Honours  :  Theoretical  Braille,  Practical  Braille, 

Practice  of  Teaching,  Theory  of  Education. 
Foster,  Edith, 

Honours  :     Theoretical     Braille,     Practice      of 

Teaching. 
Giles,  Dorothy  Emma  Elizabeth, 

Honours  :  Practical  Braille,  Arithmetic,  Practice 

of  Teaching. 
Haine  (Mrs.),  Gladys  Bessie, 

Honours  :  Practical  Braille,  Theory  of  Education. 
James,  Arthur  Henry, 

Honours  :  Theoretical  Braille,  Practical  Braille, 

Arithmetic. 
McConnochie,  Edith  Margaret, 

Honours  :   Theoretical  Braille. 
Merridan,  Walter  James, 

Honours  :  Theoretical  Braille,  Practical  Braille. 
Middleditch,  Nora, 

Honours  :  Practice   of  Teaching. 
Smith,  Annie  Elizabeth, 

Honours  :  Theoretical  Braille,  Practical  Braille. 
Williams  (Mrs.),  Louisa, 

Honours  :  Arithmetic,  Centre  Cane  work. 
Winter  ton,  Gertrude  Mary, 

Honours  :      Theoretical      Braille,      Arithmetic, 

Centre  Cane  work. 
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We  intend  to  devote  an  article  in  each  number 
of  "  The  Beacon "  for  a  monthly  book  chat.  If 
you  have  a  blind  friend  you  can  make  him  no  better 
present  than  a  book.  And  if  we  can  guide  you 
in    your  choice    our   object    will    have    been    attained. 


THE  question  of  embossed  maps  and 
diagrams,  the  counterpart  of  illustrations 
in  sighted  books,  is  one  that  presents  a 
great  number  of  difficulties,  and  it  is  an 
undoubted  fact  that  many  blind  people 
are  unable  to  gain  much  knowledge  or 
amusement  from  the  finger-study  of  Braille 
"  pictures." 

We  have  recently  had  the  privilege  of 
visiting  a  number  of  blind  schools  and 
institutions  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  we 
found  that  in  those  schools  where  modern 
methods  are  in  force,  where  teachers  are 
alive  to  the  need  for  stimulating  as  far  as 
possible  the  imagination  of  the  pupil,  a 
Braille  diagram  taken  in  conjunction  with 
interesting  letter-press  can  be  a  very  helpful 
and  useful  factor  in  education. 

Great  thinkers  have  drawn  attention  to 
the  uselessness  of  "  packing  in  dead  facts" 
into  a  child's  mind,  have  laid  stress  on  the 
need  for  the  drawing  out  of  living  ideas  from 
the  child  himself.  It  is  now  slowly  dawning 
on  a  world  that  has  been  far  top  content  to 
accept  the  old  methods  as  the  best,  because 
best  known,  that  unless  you  interest  you 
fail  to  educate. 

When  it  is  realised  fully  that  sightlessness 
should  be  nothing  more  than  a  very  serious 
handicap  in  life,  the  intense  need  for  the 
complete  quickening  of  the  other  senses — 
touch,  hearing,  and  smell — is  at  once  more 
fully  realised.  We  feel  convinced  that 
imagination  in  the  blind  child  can  be  still 
more  fully  developed  than  it  is  in  a  great 
many  cases  by  a  greater  show  of  imagination 
in  the  teacher.  "  Diagrams  are  of  little  use 
to  my  children,"  was  the  remark  made  to 
us  by  a  teacher  in  a  provincial  school,  whose 
class  we  were  inspecting.  "  They  can  follow 
big  maps  in  relief,  but  they  get  little  good 
from  a  small  diagram." 

Yet  at  another  school  we  visited  there 
were  little  boys  whose  fingers  made  lightning 


play  over  the  dots  and  dashes  of  a  Braille 
diagram — the  map  accompanying  a  book  of 
geography — the  while  he  was  able  to  tell  us 
as  much  about  the  "picture"  as  a  sighted 
child  could  have  done  about  an  ordinary 
printed  map. 

We  cannot  hope  to  achieve  the  impos- 
sible. It  would  be  sheer  heartlessness  to 
try  and  prove  that  the  sense  of  touch  can 
replace  the  sense  of  sight.  But  it  is  "  up  to  " 
all  of  us  who  have  the  interests  of  the  blind 
community  at  heart  to  do  all  that  is  in  our 
power  to  make  the  handicap  of  sightlessness 
as  little  of  a  handicap  as  is  humanly  possible. 

OOOO 

HIGHER  EDUCATION 
OF  BLIND  CHILDREN. 

THE  Executive  Council  of  The  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  are  desirous  to  help 
in  promoting  the  higher  education  of  blind 
children.  With  a  view  to  furthering  this 
object,  they  have  decided  to  set  apart  funds 
to  enable  the  parents  or  guardians  of  pro- 
mising pupils  to  send  their  children  to 
Educational  Institutions  in  cases  where  they 
could  not  afford  to  do  so  without  special 
help.  The  Council  would  be  glad  to  receive 
from  time  to  time  the  names  of  pupils  who 
are  thought  to  be  deserving  of  such  assist- 
ance. The  fund  is  also  applicable  to  pupils 
who  are  eligible  for  Scholarships,  and  financial 
assistance  is  required  to  enable  them  to  accept 
them.  No  scheme  for  administering  this  fund 
has  yet  been  worked  out  in  detail,  and  each 
case  must  be  considered  on  its  merits. 

OOOO 

LADY  (to  house  agent)  :  "  The  great 
disadvantage  is  that  the  house  seems  to  be 
damp." 

Agent :  "  Disadvantage,  madam  ?  Advan- 
tage, I  call  it.  In  case  of  fire  it  wouldn't  be 
so  likely  to  burn." 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


[  We  reproduce  here  any  letters  of  general  interest  we  may  receive, 
whether  specifically  addressed  to  this  Magazine  or  not.  The  Editor 
disclaims     all     responsibility    for     the      views      of     correspondents.^ 


CYCLING  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

SIR, — I  have  recently  made  an  experiment 
in  cycling,  which  has  been  so  successful  that 
I  am  venturing  to  write  to  "  Progress  "  in 
the  hope  that  it  may  be  of  interest  to  any 
blind  person  wishing  to  take  up  cycling. 

I  first  of  all  attempted  to  use  a  tandem, 
but  soon  found  that  my  wife  could  not  tackle 
it  with  any  pleasure.  I  then  purchased  a 
"coupler"  from  Gamage,  London,  at  the 
modest  cost  of  15s.  By  this  ingenious  device 
two  bicycles  can  be  joined  side  by  side  about 
two  feet  apart  and  steered  by  one  rider 
from  one  cycle.  I  can  mount  or  dismount 
while  bicycles  are  stationary,  and,  of  course, 
there  is  no  need  of  balancing,  and  the  general 
effect  is  most  safe  and  most  sociable.  The 
bicycles  can  be  easily  detached  for  separate 
riding,  and  the  fact  that  my  little  girl  of  ten 
finds  no  difficulty  in  steering  the  coupled 
cycles  will  show  you  what  an  easy  arrange- 
ment the  "  coupler  "is.  To  me  it  is  a  great 
discovery,  and  in  the  hope  it  may  be  of  help 
to  other  blind  people,  I  have  ventured  to 
intrude  on  your  space. — Yours,  etc., 

G.  M.  Llewellyn. 


THE  HARDMAN  STREET  POST. 

SIR, — It  was  with  much  disappointment 
that  I  read  the  news  that  the  post  of  Organist 
and  Choirmaster  at  the  Church  in  connection 
with  the  Hardman  Street  School  for  the 
Blind,  Liverpool,  had  been  given  to  Mr. 
Goss  Custard,  who,  as  the  Cathedral  Organist, 
is  already  holding  a  lucrative  appointment. 
The  Hardman  Street  post  was  recently 
advertised  in  "Progress,"  at  a  salary  of  £85 
a  year,  and,  though  it  was  open  to  sighted 
candidates,  it  was  natural  to  suppose,  as 
there  were  fourteen  blind  applicants — some 
of  these  being  capable  men  with  many  years' 
experience  behind  them — that  the  post  would 
have  been  given  to  one  of  the  latter  ;  but 
because  Mr.  Goss  Custard  was  able  to  fit  in 


the  Sunday  work  with  his  Cathedral  duties, 
his  services  have  been  accepted.  I  am  not 
blaming  Mr.  Custard,  who  applied  for  and 
obtained  an  advertised  post,  but  it  is  fully 
time  that  such  an  attitude  as  that  taken  up 
by  the  Hardman  Street  Committee  should 
be  protested  against  by  blind  musicians 
generally,  for  if  Committees  connected  with 
the  education  of  the  blind  act  in  this  way 
towards  those  they  are  supposed  to  be 
anxious  to  assist,  how  can  they  expect  their 
appeals  to  receive  attention  from  those  not 
connected  with  the  blind Yours,  etc., 

H.  C.   WARRILOW. 

[The  above  letter  was  sent  to  us  too  late 
for  inclusion  in  our  June  issue.  We 
feel  that  it  demands  the  attention  of 
all  concerned  in  the  welfare  of  the 
blind ED.] 

OOOO 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter 
received  from  a  blind  Masseur  working  at  a 
large  Military  Camp  in  the  Midlands  : — 

"  We  had  a  visit  this  week  at  The  Hall 
from  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  and  she 
came  and  spoke  to  me.  I  told  her  that 
The  National  Institute  had  been  very  good 
to  me,  and  had  paid  all  my  expenses  so 
that  I  could  learn  massage,  and  she  was 
glad  to  know  that  The  Institute  had  helped 
me,  and  wished  me  every  success  in  my 
work.  She  seemed  awfully  nice,  and  was 
really  interested  in  our  work." 

OOOO 

PRIVATE  SiMPKINS  had  returned  from 
the  Front,  to  find  that  his  girl  had  been 
walking  out  with  another  young  man,  and 
naturally  asked  her  to  explain  her  frequent 
promenades  in  the  city  with  the  gentleman. 

"Well,  dear,"  she  replied,  "it  was  only 
kindness  on  his  part.  He  just  took  me  down 
every  day  to  the  library  to  see  if  you  were 
killed." 
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ST.    DUNSTAN'S     IN    JUNE. 


IN  the  current  ST.  DUNSTAN'S  REVIEW 
a  debate  on  ' '  How  far  the  Blind  should 
Go  About  Alone,"  is  reported,  and  Sir 
Arthur  Pearson,  in  opening  the  discussion, 
characteristically  remarked  that  he  did  not 
advocate  sitting  down  in  the  middle  of  the 
road  if  the  traffic  became  troublesome.  His 
argument  was  that  the  blind  should  certainly 
go  about  alone  and  take  their  knocks,  thus 
gaining  caution  and  courage  by  experience. 
He  also  made  a  sporting  offer  to  any 
opposers  of  his  argument,  saying  he  would 
walk  alone  against  any  blind  man  over  any 
ground  with  which  he  was  familiar,  under- 
taking to  steer  a  straight  course  and  make, 
at  any  rate,  as  good  a  pace  as  his  led 
opponent. 

•  *  •  m  • 

The  blinded  soldiers  training  in  St. 
Dunstan's  Hostel  are  proud  indeed  to  read 
in  the  "Notes  by  the  Chief,"  appearing  in 
the  current  issue  of  their  own  monthly  mag., 
that  the  ST.  DUNSTAN'S  REVIEW  has  found 
its  way  into  the  General  Headquarters  of  the 
British  Armies  in  France,  and  has  been  read 
and  enjoyed  by  the  Commander-in-Chief 
himself.  Here  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  to 
Sir  Arthur,  which  he  has  published  for  the 
men  to  read,  adding,  "  You  will  all,  I  know, 
feel  proud  of  the  fact  that  Sir  Douglas  Haig 
has  found  time  in  the  midst  of  his  over- 
whelming work  and  immeasurable  respon- 
sibility to  send  this  message  of  encouragement 
and  good  cheer." 

"  To  all  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
objects  of  the  Hostel,"  writes  the  Commander- 
in-Chief,  "  and  to  those  who  have  themselves 
benefited  by  the  splendid  work  carried  on 
there  for  the  assistance  of  the  men  blinded 
in  the  War,  the  REVIEW  must  be  of  the 
greatest  interest.  I  wish  that  it  may  come 
into  the  hands  of  as  many  as  possible,  in 
order  that  the  work  of  the  Hostel  may  be 
more  widely  known.  I  am  glad  to  take  this 
opportunity,  through  the  medium  of  the 
REVIEW,  to  assure  those  gallant  sailors  and 
soldiers  who  have  lost  their  sight  in  the 
service  of  their  country,  that  neither  their 
brave  deeds  nor   their   sufferings  are   for- 


gotten. The  debt  that  is  owed  to  them  is  a 
great  one,  and  can  never  wholly  be  repaid — 
but  it  is  the  clear  duty  of  their  fellow 
countrymen    to    do  all    that    is    possible    to 

ameliorate  their  lot With  every  good  wish, 

please  believe  me,  yours  very  truly,  D. 
HAIG." 

Sir  Arthur,  after  quoting  this  letter  from 
G.  H.  Q.,  tells  xhe  boys  of  St.  Dunstan's  that 
ever  since  the  officers  who  have  lost  their 
sight  have  been  installed  in  Portland  Place 
Lady  Haig  has  been  one  of  their  most 
welcome  and  regular  visitors,  often  coming 
to  take  tea,  and  reading  aloud  the  evening 
paper. 

■  •  •  a  • 

Sir  Arthur  Pearson  made  a  generous  offer 
just  recently,  to  add  10  per  cent,  to  all 
amounts  deposited  by  the  lads  of  St. 
Dunstan's  in  the  Hostel's  own  savings  bank, 
this  encouraging  per  centage  to  be  given 
when  the  full  amount  was  drawn  to  make  a 
nice  nest  egg  for  the  man  starting  a  handi- 
craft at  home. 

This  little  extract  from  the  "  Chief's 
Notes"  in  the  ST.  DUNSTAN'S  REVIEW  for 
this  month  makes  good  reading  : — "  The  St. 
Dunstan's  Savings  Bank  has  made  a  splendid 
start.  There  is  now  in  it  the  substantial 
sum  of  £1,550.  I  am  glad  that  the  fellows 
who  are  here  are  taking  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  of  obtaining  a  rate  of  interest 
for  their  money  which  they  certainly  will 
never  get  again.  The  addition  of  10  per 
cent,  to  all  amounts  deposited  means,  of 
course,  a  very  varying  rate  of  interest  per 
annum  for  different  deposits,  according  to 
the  dates  at  which  they  are  made,  but  it 
averages  out  at  a  rate  which  would  more 
than  satisfy  the  most  usurious  Shylock." 

"  In  many  ways  (including  the  choice  of 
partners  for  life)  the  men  of  St.  Dunstan's 
have  shown  that  they  know  a  good  thing 
when  they  see  it,"  continues  Sir  Arthur, 
'*  just  as  well  as  do  people  who  see  a  little 
better  than  they  can.  The  popularity  of  the 
Savings  Bank  is,  I  think,  a  great  example  of 
this." 
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DON'T   PITY  THE   BLIND. 

KWM    HELP,  NOT  COMPASSION,  IS  WANTED, 
UlliU  SAYS  THE  WRITER  OF 

A    FINE     NEW     BOOK. 


U  ^WINGING  towards  her  was  a  sturdy, 
^5  manly  figure.  The  man  was  whist- 
ling a  merry  tune,  and  his  head  was 
thrown  up,  but  his  right  hand  held  the 
wooden  rail,  and  June  realised  that  he  was 
blind — a  discharged  soldier,  blinded  in  the  war. 

"  June  caught  her  breath  sharply — it  was 
as  though  someone  had  dealt  her  a  physical 
blow — and  the  next  instant  she  felt  her  eyes 
brimming  over.  It  was  not  the  man's  blind- 
ness that  touched  her  so  acutely  in  that 
minute,  it  was  his  cheery  whistle  and  his 
brave  self -independence. 

"  Presently  she  found  herself  seated  in 
the  entrance-hall,  awaiting  the  arrival  of 
someone  to  take  her  over  the  place.  As  she 
sat  there  and  watched  the  cheery,  stumbling 
figures,  heard  the  tap-tap  of  the  seeking 
sticks  on  the  linoleum,  heard  the  jokes 
bandied  about  as  the  men  cannoned  occasion- 
ally into  each  other,  she  hoped  that  no  one 
would  speak  to  her,  for  a  dryness  had  come 
into  her  throat,  and  her  eyes  were  soft  with 
tears. 

"  Just  at  that  moment  a  courteous  helper 
at  the  Institution  came  forward  and  an- 
nounced his  readiness  to  show  her  the 
working  of  the  place. 

"  June  rose  to  her  slim,  graceful  heightj 
then  drew  back  quickly,  half  held  out  her 
hand  to  an  approaching  figure,  withdrew  it 
again,  and  noted  with  amazement  the  cer- 
tainty with  which  a  sightless  man  was  coming 
straight  towards  the  door. 

"  '  How  do  they  know  ?  '  she  whispered. 

"  '  Look  ! '  Her  guide  pointed  to  a 
plainly-printed  notice,  which  was  repeated 
at  intervals  on  the  wall.     It  ran  : 

"  '  TO  VISITORS. 

Please  do  not  stand  in  the  Linoleum  Pathways 

— they  are  a  guide  for  the  men — 

STAND     ON     THE     CARPET     ONLY.' 

"  '  We  do  everything  we  can  to  make  the 
men     self-dependent.       There     are    simple 


guides,  such  as  linoleum  pathways,  where- 
ever  possible,'  was  the  quiet  explanation  ; 
'  the  men  only  call  for  assistance  when 
absolutely  necessary.  You  see,  there  is  no 
question  here  of  considering  the  men 
afflicted — they  are  merely  handicapped.  A 
difference  that  makes  for  courage,  don't  you 
think  ?'  " 

This  sidelight  on  the  work  by  St. 
Dunstan's  Hostel  for  Blinded  Soldiers  and 
Sailors  is  an  extract  from  Elizabeth  Ryley's 
new  novel,  "  The  Soul  of  June  Courtney." 

It  makes  interesting  reading. 

After  June  Courtney  has  seen  and 
admired  all  the  simple  little  devices  by 
means  of  which  the  self-dependence  of  the 
men  is  maintained,  she  goes  home,  and  makes 
up  her  mind  to  do  what  she  can  herself  in  a 
small  way  in  the  same  direction. 

And  the  little  devices  that  she  arranged 
are  within  the  power  of  any  of  us  to  manage. 
For  the  blinded  man  whose  path  in  life 
crosses  hers,  she  has  a  raised  pathway  of 
carpet  laid  down  across  his  rooms  from  door 
to  door,  a  handrail  —  not  conspicuously 
apparent  to  the  casusl  visitor — fixed  round 
the  wall,  with  knobs  arranged  as  indicators 
of  the  whereabouts  of  the  bell,  the  inner 
door,  the  smokers'  cabinet,  and  so  on. 

In  this  way  a  little  of  the  distressful 
feeling  of  awkwardness  and  childish  depend- 
ence which  has  chafed  him  before  is  taken 
away.  These  little  mechanical  aids  help  to 
restore  to  him  his  pride  in  his  own  self- 
dependence. 

And  that  is  what  every  one  of  us  ought  to 
try  to  do  for  our  blinded  heroes.     Pity  hurts. 

The  book,  which  is  published  by  Duck- 
worth &  Co.,  is  not  by  any  means  a  treatise 
on  the  blind — it  is  an  enthralling  novel, 
throwing  a  new  and  interesting  light  on  some 
of  the  war  activities  of  women,  and  telling  a 
beautiful  love-story  at  the  same  time. 

If  you  put  the  name  of  the  book  down  on 
your  library  list  you  will  enjoy  the  reading 
of  it  from  the  first  page  to  the  last. 
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EDITORIAL. 


nT  is  difficult  for  those  of  us  who 
are  in  full  possession  of  our  sight 
fully  to  realise  what  it  would 
mean  if  we  were  to  be  suddenly 
deprived  of  the  power  to  read. 
To  find  yourself  suddenly  depen- 
dent upon  the  good  will  of  your 
friends  and  your  own  ability  to 
make  your  fingers  take  the  place 
of  your  eyes  is  a  situation  almost 
impossible  for  a  fully  sighted  man 
or  woman  to  comprehend.  "  A  man  who 
has  been  a  life-long  lover  of  books  is  not  a 
little  staggered  when  he  reaches  middle  life 
and  finds  that  his  capacity  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  his  beloved  volumes  has  left  him." 
Such  is  the  beginning  of  a  letter  addressed 
to  the  Editor  of  Progress  from  a  reader  in 
a  remote  part  of  Scotland  who  lost  his  sight 
comparatively  recently. 

The  letter  goes  on  to  say  :  "  That  was  my 
own  experience,  at  any  rate,  and  I  would 
stand  at  my  book  shelves  and  handle  the 
precious  volumes,  and  name  them  simply 
by  feeling  them  ;  volumes  of  poetry,  of 
essays,  of  travel,  and  so  on.  But  that  sort 
of  feeling  wears  off  when  one  has  had  time 
to  look  around  him.  It  is  not  fair  to  expect 
too  much  of  your  seeing  friends  in  the  way 


of  reading  aloud  to  you,  and  it  is  really  a 
veritable  eye-opener  when  a  man  in  this 
situation  alights  on  Braille.  As  I  had 
threatened  partial  blindness  for  some  years 
before  I  lost  the  power  of  reading  altogether 
I  had  been  urged  by  a  lady  in  the  vicinity 
to  learn  Braille  before,  but  so  long  as  a  man 
can  see  to  read  a  little  he  is  never  very 
grateful  for  such  advice,  and  I  was  not  a  bit 
grateful  to  this  lady,  although  declining  the 
offer  to  teach  me  with  great  courtesy.  Such 
is  the  hypocritical  tendencies  of  the  human 
nature.  However,  I  became  unable  to  read, 
and  now  I  turned  to  Braille,  and  my  good 
lady  friend  sent  me  small  instalments  by 
post,  and  I  found  it  a  less  difficult  matter 
to  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
cabalistic  signs  than  I  had  expected.  I  found 
that  a  previous  knowledge  of  Pitman's 
phonography  had  taught  me  the  value  of 
contractions,  and  I  had  no  difficulty  at  all 
in  memorising  these  in  Braille,  and  in  making 
full  use  of  them.  I  may  say  that  I  have  not 
yet  seen  Grade  III.,  but  I  have  read  the 
Atomic  Theory  in  Small  Character  Braille, 
and  could  manage  it  very  well.  But  what 
astonished  me  in  the  matter  of  Braille  was 
and  is  the  wide  range  of  literature  that  can 
be  obtained  in  this  system  for  the  blind.  Of 
course,  the  various  magazines  are  of  con- 
tinuous interest  to  me,  and  more  particularly 
Progress  and  The  Braille  Literary  Journal, 
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and  then  we  can  get  a  very  fair  resume  of 
the  week's  news  in  the  Braille  edition  of  the 
Daily  Mail. 

"  But  a  study  of  the  catalogue  of  the 
National  Lending  Library  and  the  ever- 
increasing  stock  of  books  published  by  The 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  have  shown 
me  that  we  have  a  very  wide  field  of 
literature  that  we  can  cover.  I  like  these 
little  pocket-sized  books,  and  keep  all  the 
booklets  published  of  the  Times  Broadsheets, 
and  whenever  I  am  out  of  reading  I  go  over 
one  of  these.  And  I  should  like  to  recom- 
mend the  "  Heroes  of  Literature  " — a  series 
which  are  highly  interesting  to  anyone  who 
loves  books  and  wants  to  know  something 
about  their  authors.  I  may  also  add  that 
many  of  my  friends  wonder  how  it  comes  to 
be  that  I  am  so  well  posted  up  in  all  matters 
of  current  affairs.  Of  course,  I  owe  it  all  to 
what  I  learn  from  the  Braille  magazines  and 
newspaper  and  such  scraps  as  I  get  read  to 
me  from  the  daily  paper  as  it  comes  to  hand 
day  by  day.  And  a  little  study  will  teach 
any  one  something  of  the  trend  of  events. 
I  find  that  one  may  predict  events  in  the 
war  and  in  politics  which  are  often  fore- 
shadowed in  the  papers  if  we  think  over 
what  we  hear." 

Here  we  have  then  a  very  valuable  con- 
tribution in  the  shape  of  the  well  expressed 
views  of  the  blind  man  who  has  surmounted 
his  handicap  bravely  and  courageously.  It 
also  shows  us  how  unremitting  we  should  be 
in  our  endeavours  to  keep  pace  with  the 
ever  insistent  demand  of  the  Braille  reader 
for  good  and  varied  literature.  We  have  to 
remember  that  the  loss  of  eyesight  means 
the  quickening  of  other  faculties,  that  there 
are  compensations  for  every  physical  handi- 
cap, and  that  it  is  the  plain  duty  of  all  who 
are  blessed  with  the  gift  of  sight  to  do  all  in 
their  power  to  lighten  the  burden  of  those 
condemned  to  live  in  a  world  of  perpetual 
darkness. 

OOOO 

CAPTAIN  :  ' '  Have  you  changed  the  guard 
yet?" 

The  Newchum  Junior  :  "  No,  sir  ;  the  old 
guard  was  doing  the  job  so  well,  sir,  I 
thought  I'd  let  'em  stay  on,  sir." 

BOY  (excitedly)  :  Father,  I've  found  a 
leek  down  the  garden." 

Father  (war-time  allotment  gardener)  : 
"  Well,  don't  stand  there  holding  that  onion 
— run  and  fetch  the  plumber  !  " 
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HOW  I  WON  MY  LIZZIE. 

By  E.  Lilian  Field. 
ipi  ii  "ii  i  □  i  - 


I  used  to  go  courtin'  my  Lizzie 

In  the  days  when  there  wasn't  no  war, 

When  people  were  happy  and  busy 

With  things  that  they  don't  want  no  more. 

We  used  to  walk  out  then  together, 

My  Lizzie  and  me,  arm  in  arm, 
We  didn't  care  much  'bout  the  weather 

I  bet  I  could  keep  'er  quite  warm  ! 

We  fell  out  one  day,  she  and  I  did, 
The  reason  would  cause  you  surprise, 

"  I  can't  marry  you,"  she  confided, 

"'Cause  you  'aven't  a  pair  of  blue  eyes." 

"  My   'usband,"   she   sez,    "  must   'ave   blue 
eyes." 

Sez  I  with  a  norrible  frown  : 
"  Since  I  can't  get  myself  any  new  eyes 

You'll  'ave  to  put  up  with  the  brown." 

But  she  wouldn't — the  obstinate  'ussy ! 

"  Very  well,  miss,"  I  sez,  "  then  we  part." 
And  because  I  don't  like  bein'  fussy, 

I  won't  tell  you  the  state  of  me  'eart. 

When  the  war  came  I  took  the  King's  shillin', 
And  soon  I  was  dressed  in  khaki  ; 

I'm  sure  I  was  ready  and  willin' — 

Didn't  care  much  what  'appened  to  me. 

Well,  I  got  to  the  Front — fought  at  Wipers  ; 

It  really  was  rather  a  lark, 
But  it  landed  me,  thanks  to  the  snipers, 

At  St.  Dunstan's,  that's  in  Regent's  Park. 

"  What  colour,"  they  sez,  "  were  your  eyes 
then  ? 

We'll  get  you  the  same  as  you've  lost." 
"  A  beautiful  blue,"  I  replies  then — 

You  bet  that  my  fingers  were  crossed  ! 

Then  I  gets  them  to  write  to  my  Lizzie  : 
' '  Would    you   come    round  and  visit  me 
still  ? 

That  is,  if  you  ain't  much  too  busy — 
Your  always  devoted  friend,  Bill." 

God  bless  'er — she  wasn't  too  busy  ; 

"What   'ave    you    done,    William?"    she 
cries. 
"  I've  been  to  the  Front,"  I  sez,  "  Lizzie, 

To  get  you  a  pair  of  blue  eyes  !  " 
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THE  NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND 


REPORT  FOR  1916. 


OHE  financial  statement  easily 
demonstrates  the  Institution  to 
be  by  far  the  largest  of  its  kind, 
not  only  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
but  in  the  world,  and  no  other 
organisation  dealing  with  the  blind 
embraces  so  many  spheres  of 
activity.  It  may  be  mentioned 
that  although  the  Institute  was 
not  originally  established  to  be 
necessarily  an  employment  agency 
for  the  blind,  in  recent  years  its  many-sided 
activities  have  resulted  in  the  engagement  of 
a  very  large  number  of  sightless  men  and 
women. 

The  Report  shows  that  at  the  end  of 
1916  there  were  245  blind  persons  employed, 
but  this  number  has  since  been  appreciably 
increased.  We  are  very  pleased  to  note 
that  the  wages  paid  to  the  blind  employees 
are  a  model  to  be  imitated,  and  this  fact  will 
be  appreciated  when  we  mention  that  the 
average  wage  for  the  blind  women  is  28s.  Id. 
per  week. 

PUBLISHING  DEPARTMENT. 
The  work  of  this  Department  has  been 
well  maintained  despite  the  difficulty  that 
has  been  experienced  in  securing  materials, 
but,  of  course,  high  prices  have  prevailed  in 
all  branches  of  the  printing  and  paper 
trades. 

The  output  for  1916  was  : — 

Bound  Volumes 10,432 

Magazines 40,986 

Newspapers  ...  ...    111,794 

Music,  Pamphlets,  etc.     ...      30,855 


194,067 
In  last  year's  report  reference  was  made 
to  the  increased  facilities  for  publishing 
Braille  music  for  the  use  of  organists, 
teachers  of  music  and  others.  The  results 
of  the  year's  work  have  been  most  gratifying, 
the  output  of  music  being  five  times  greater 
than  in  any  previous  year.     The  Institute's 


music  is  sold  at  nominal  prices,  thus  putting 
it  within  the  reach  of  all. 

MOON   SOCIETY   BRANCH. 
The  object  of  this  Branch  is  to  produce 
books  in  the  simple  Moon  type,  so  necessary 
for  those  who  lose  their  sight  late  in  life. 

The  output  for  the  year  1916  was  : 

Bound  Volumes,  Magazines, 

etc 9,593 

New  Book-plates  ...  ...     3,975 

But  this  is  not  sufficient  to  meet  the 
ever-growing  demand  for  books  in  this  type. 
The  Council  hope  to  be  able  shortly  to 
report  that  facilities  have  been  so  increased 
as  to  double  the  present  output. 

NATIONAL  LIBRARY   FOR   THE   BLIND. 

"  It  has  been  decided  by  the  Council  to 
recognise  the  increased  and  growing  import- 
ance of  the  National  Library  for  the  Blind 
by  handing  over  to  it  the  stock  of  10,000 
volumes  forming  the  Library  of  the  Home 
Teaching  Society.  Mutually  satisfactory 
arrangements  have  been  made  which  will 
safeguard  the  interests  of  readers  who  have 
in  the  past  depended  upon  the  Library  of 
the  Home  Teaching  Society.  This  arrange- 
ment will  have  the  beneficent  effect  of  setting 
free  more  of  the  time  of  the  Secretary  and 
staff  of  the  Home  Teaching  Society  for 
organising  their  work  of  visiting,  teaching 
and  assisting  the  blind  in  their  own  homes. 

"  The  Council  of  The  National  Institute 
has  also  undertaken  to  give  to  the  National 
Library  for  the  Blind  any  books  its  Com- 
mittee may  select  from  the  Institute's  exist- 
ing catalogue  of  Braille  and  Moon  books  up 
to  five  copies  each,  and  has  further,  for  a 
period  of  at  least  ten  years,  agreed  to  present 
to  the  Library  30  copies  of  all  works  of 
fiction,  one  copy  of  all  works  of  reference, 
and  five  copies  of  all  other  works  (including 
music)  published  by  the  Institute  in  Braille 
and  Moon  types.  The  offer  also  extended 
to  the  gift  of  such  copies  as  may  be  desired 
of  the  Institute's  embossed   magazines   and 
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newspapers,  but  not  exceeding  five  copies  of 
any  one  issue.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
annual  gift  of  the  Institute  to  the  Library 
will  amount  to  5,500  full  size  volumes, 
besides  pamphlets,  music,  newspapers  and 
periodicals," 

BLINDED   SOLDIERS   AND   SAILORS. 

The  admirable  work  of  training  the 
soldiers  and  sailors  at  St.  Dunstan's  has 
rapidly  grown  since  the  issue  of  the  last 
report,  and  at  the  time  of  the  preparation  of 
the  document  before  us  some  700  had  passed 
through  the  Hostel,  were  in  training  there, 
or  would  enter  when  the  condition  of  their 
wounds  would  permit  them  to  do  so. 

The  National  Insti-  

tute  for  the  Blind  is 
concerned  in  the  work 
of  the  Hostel  in  that 
it  is  responsible  for  pro- 
viding the  means  of 
provisioning  and  house- 
keeping, for  training 
selected  men  in  mas- 
sage, and  for  under- 
taking the  "After- 
Care  ' '  of  the  men  when 
their  training  at  St. 
Dunstan's  is  over  and 
they  have  been  settled 
in  life.  Two  hundred 
blinded  soldiers  have 
already  been  suitably 
placed  in  various  parts 
of  the  country,  and 
are  deriving  the  bene- 
fits of  the  Institute's 
"  After-Care  "  system. 

AFTER-CARE  BRANCH. 
Linked  up  with  the 
After-Care  of  blinded 
soldiers  and  sailors 
is  that  of  the  blind 
civilian  population.  A  satisfactory  com- 
mencement in  this  direction  was  made  in 
June,  1916,  when  a  comprehensive  scheme 
was  drafted  and  put  into  operation,  the  main 
proposals  of  which  were  to  secure  facilities 
for  the  investigation  of  all  cases,  and  to 
devise  means  for  providing  training  and 
subsequent  employment.  To  give  effect  to 
these  it  was  evident  that  a  register  of  blind 
persons  should  be  available,  and  initial  steps 
have  been  taken  in  this  connection.  During 
the  latter  half  of  1916  922  civilian  cases 
have  been  dealt  with. 


\   SIGHTED   GIRL    READING 
STEREOTYPING    A   BRAIL 


PIANOFORTE  TUNING. 
As  a  part  of  the  larger  scheme  of  After- 
Care,  an  Employment  Bureau  has  been 
established  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
situations  for  pianoforte  tuners,  and  already 
satisfactory  progress  is  recorded.  With  the 
object  of  obtaining  a  high  standard  of 
efficiency — and  it  is  hoped  as  one  step 
towards  the  much-to-be-desired  goal  of  the 
standardisation  of  tuning  in  all  Institutions 
for  the  blind — the  Council  has  set  up  a 
small  board  of  expert  tuners  (three  blind 
and  two  sighted)  to  test  men  before  they  are 
recommended  for  posts. 

BLINDED   OPERATIVES'    DEPARTMENT. 
"  During  the  year  an  important  feature  of 

the  Institute's  work  has 

been  to  make  provi- 
sion for  the  training  of 
those  who  lose  their 
sight  by  accident  or 
otherwise  while  follow- 
ing industrial  callings, 
and  to  obtain  more 
liberal  treatment  for 
those  who  are  obliged 
to  seek  help  from  the 
Poor  Law  Authorities, 

"  These  efforts  have 
met  with  a  considerable 
degree  of  success,  and 
it  is  pleasing  to  be  able 
to  report  that  in  every 
case  to  which  our  atten- 
tion has  been  directed, 
adequate  arrangements 
have  been  made.  Those 
under  training  in  the 
respective  institutions 
are  giving  every  satis- 
faction to  their  instruc- 
tors, and  express  them- 
selves as  being  highly 
gratified  with  the  pro- 
vision that  has  been  secured  for  them. 

"  In  the  matter  of  obtaining  additional 
Poor  Law  relief,  the  Institute  has  succeeded 
beyond  all  anticipation,  the  result  being  due 
to  the  fact  that  its  staff  have  always  been 
able  to  demonstrate  to  the  satisfaction  of 
Boards  of  Guardians  that  such  aid  was  not 
invited  to  relieve  the  Institution  of  its  obliga- 
tions, but  to  improve  the  status  of  the 
persons  for  whom  the  appeals  were  made, 
for  in  every  case  the  Institute  has  supple- 
mented the  help  derived  from  Boards  of 
Guardians. 
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"Many  other  activities  have  been  under- 
taken, such  as  the  establishment  of  a  Labour 
Bureau  and  the  creation  of  machinery  for 
dealing  with  social  and  economic  problems 
connected  with  the  lives  of  those  who  are 
stricken  with  blindness  in  the  midst  of  an 
active  and  useful  career." 

MASSAGE    BRANCH. 

We  particularly  direct  the  attention  of 
our  readers  to  the  phenomenal  success  that 
has  been  secured  in  this  Department,  and 
we  have  pleasure  in  quoting  the  following 
extracts  from  the  Report  :— 

"  Twenty-four  blinded  soldiers  from  St. 
Dunstan's  have  passed  the  examination  of 
the  Incorporated  Society  since  the  issue  of 
the  last  report.  Every  student  after  quali- 
fying has  obtained  an  appointment  at  a 
military  hospital  or  other  curative  estab- 
lishment." 

"  The  Massage  Branch  is  now  devoted  to 
the  training  of  blinded  soldiers.  As,  how- 
ever, a  number  of  blinded  civilians  (men 
and  women)  urgently  required  training,  the 
Institute  has  arranged  for  this  to  be  under- 
taken at  other  approved  Schools  of  Massage, 
and  assistance  by  way  of  fees,  text-books, 
apparatus,  etc.,  has  been  freely  supplied. 
Fifteen  students  have  thus  been  helped  by 
the  Institute." 

HOME  TEACHING  BRANCH. 

The  growth  of  this  Branch  is  strikingly 
illustrated  by  the  following  figures.  The 
number  of  blind  persons  on  the  register  in 
1915  was  2,178,  but  in  1916  this  number  had 
risen  to  3,322.  The  circulation  of  books  and 
magazines  also  showed  a  gratifying  increase, 
having  risen  from  41,702  in  1915  to  53,000 
in  1916.  The  Institute  contributed  the  sum 
of  £1,916  to  the  work  of  this  Branch  during 
1916,  and  in  addition  has  assisted  many 
hundreds  of  its  members  by  monetary 
grants,  clothing,  coals,  etc.,  through  its  Relief 
and  "  After- Care  "  Branch.  There  are  24 
blind  visiting  teachers  employed. 

NEW   BRANCHES. 

Since  the  last  report  was  issued  two  new 
Branches  of  the  Institute  have  been  estab- 
lished, viz.,  the  "  Northern  Branch,"  covering 
the  counties  of  Cumberland,  Westmorland, 
Lancashire,  Cheshire  and  Derbyshire,  with 
offices  situate  at  90,  Deansgate,  Manchester  ; 
and  the  "  South  Wales  Branch,"  with  offices 
at  98-100,  Queen  Street,  Cardiff. 


BLIND  CONCERT  PARTY. 
The  Institute's  Blind  Concert  Party,  under 
the  direction  of  Lady  Pearson,  has  during 
the  year  ended  31st  December,  1916,  raised 
and  handed  over  to  St.  Dunstan's  Hostel  for 
blinded  soldiers  and  sailors  the  sum  of 
£7,945  towards  its  expenses. 

HOSTEL  FOR  BLIND  WOMEN. 
"  The  ever-increasing  difficulties  experi- 
enced by  the  Institute's  blind  women 
employees  in  finding  suitable  lodgings  for 
themselves  has  led  the  Council  to  provide  a 
Hostel  for  their  use  at  38  and  40,  Langham 
Street,  London,  W.  This  Hostel  (or  club) 
provides  accommodation  of  exceptional 
comfort  and  refinement  considering  the  very 
moderate  cost." 

CHILD  WELFARE. 
"  The  Council  have  to  report  that  they 
have  identified  the  Institute  with  the  present 
great  national  movement  to  preserve  the  life 
of  babies,  so  that  the  wastage  which  has 
been  going  on  in  the  past  may  be  stopped. 
The  Institute's  peculiar  mission  in  this  move- 
ment will  be  largely  confined  to  preventing 
blindness  in  new-born  children  and  providing 
homes  and  training  for  those  who  may  lose 
their  sight  before  the  age  of  admission  to 
Schools  for  the  Blind.  In  their  next  report 
the  Council  hope  to  be  able  to  record  great 
developments  in  this  direction." 

CONCLUSION. 
It  will  be  observed  that  this  comprehen- 
sive Report  touches  the  problem  of  the 
betterment  of  the  condition  of  the  blind  at 
all  points,  and  indicates  that  a  very  serious 
attempt  is  being  made  by  The  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  to  deal  exhaustively 
with  the  subject.  It  has  only  been  possible 
here  to  make  the  briefest  reference  to  the 
various  features  of  interest  and  activity 
espoused  by  the  Institute,  and  all  who  are 
keenly  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  blind 
should  take  the  earliest  possible  opportunity 
of  consulting  this  most  illuminating  record 
of  useful  work  that  has  been  so  ably  and 
magnanimously  performed. 
OOOO 

Recruiting  Officer:  "And  what  is 
your  business  ?  ' ' 

Gilded  Youth  :  "  Oh  !  I  haven't  any. 
I'm  runnin'  through  the  fortune  the  guv'nor 
left  !  " 

Sergeant  :  "  Put  him  down  as  a  brass 
finisher,  sir." 
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INDUSTRIAL    NOTES. 


ROYAL  VICTORIAN   INSTITUTE    FOR 
THE  BLIND,  MELBOURNE. 

THE  Forty-ninth  Annual  Report  of  the 
above  Institute  is  before  us,  and  con- 
tains many  items  of  interest.  On  the 
financial  side  we  find  that  during  the  year 
1915-16  the  State  Government  contributed 
a  sum  of  £1,700,  and  Municipal  Grants 
amounted  to  £197  18s.  The  sale  of  manu- 
factured goods  yielded  £13,857  19s.,  an 
increase  of  £1,813  8s.  5d.  over  the  previous 
year. 

There  are  148  blind  workers  and  pupils, 
of  whom  98  are  non-resident  workers.  A 
sum  of  £5,516  was  paid  to  them  in  wages 
and  bonuses,  which  represents  an  increase 
of  £734  over  the  previous  year. 

"  BLINDNESS  IN  INDIA." 

By  C.  G.  Henderson  (Indian  Civil  Service). 

We  are  informed  in  this  publication  that 
there  are  600,000  totally  blind  persons  in 
India  attributable,  so  the  writer  thinks,  to 
three  primary  causes,  viz.  :  The  physical 
conditions  of  the  country  itself  ;  the  general 
backwardness,  apathy  or  ignorance  of  the 
population  ;  and  the  great  lack  of  medical 
facilities.  It  is  noteworthy  that  blindness 
among  Europeans  in  India,  and  amongst  the 
intelligent  and  educated  Parsees,  is  extremely 
rare. 

The  lack  of  medical  facilities  is  illustrated 
by  the  following  statement. 

In  an  ordinary  district  the  provision 
would  probably  be  :  One  dispensary  in  charge 
of  a  not  very  highly  qualified  medical  man, 
with  a  sub-assistant  surgeon,  for  an  area 
about  the  size  of  an  English  county,  and  one 
hospital  for  the  whole  district  comprising 
eight  or  ten  of  such  counties. 
SCHOOL  FOR  THE   INDIGENT  BLIND, 

HARDMAN  STREET,  LIVERPOOL. 

The  above-named  Institution  is  one  of 
the  oldest  in  the  country,  having  been  estab- 
lished in  the  year  1791.  The  Committee  of 
Management  recently  published  the  126th 
Annual  Report. 


This  document  calls  attention  to  a  new 
departure  entered  upon  during  the  past 
year,  viz.,  the  admission  of  men  who  have 
lost  their  sight  and  are  too  old  to  reside  in 
the  School,  but  are  capable  of  being  taught 
to  earn  a  little  to  add  to  the  relief  granted 
by  the  Guardians.  Their  travelling  expenses 
are  defrayed  and  dinners  provided.  When 
competent  to  produce  saleable  articles  piece 
work  rates  of  wages  will  be  paid.  We  are 
also  informed  that  during  1916  110  old 
pupils  were  assisted  from  a  fund  specially 
provided  for  this  purpose. 

The  inmates  of  the  Hardman  Street 
Institution  number  80  men  and  women,  the 
number  of  children  at  the  Wavertree  Branch 
being  90. 

The  income  for  the  past  year  amounted 
to  £9,009  17s.  5d. 

LEICESTER  INSTITUTION  FOR 
THE  BLIND. 

The  Fifty-eighth  Annual  Report  of  this 
Institution  records  the  statement  that  414 
blind  persons  are  registered.  Grants  amount- 
ing to  £279  2s.  5d.  were  provided  for  the 
assistance  of  those  outside  the  Workshops, 
whilst  the  47  people  thus  employed  received 
augmentation  grants  amounting  to  the  sum 
of  £597  5s.  2d.,  an  increase  of  £167  5s.  3d. 
over  the  previous  year. 

NATIONAL  LIBRARY  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

We  have  before  us  the  Report  of  the 
National  Library  for  the  Blind  for  the  year 
ending  December  31st,  1916.  It  is  a  most 
useful  and  interesting  pamphlet. 

We  are  informed  that  the  great  ideal 
which  has  for  many  years  inspired  the  active 
workers  was  realised  in  the  year  1916  when 
the  Library  was  declared  free  to  all  blind 
readers  in  the  United  Kingdom.  We  heartily 
congratulate  those  who  have  striven  for  the 
realisation  of  this  great  objective.  Since  the 
Library  was  made  free  more  than  300  new 
readers  have  been  added  to  the  list,  and  we 
are  informed  the  number  is  daily  increasing. 
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This  constitutes  a  justification  of  the  policy 
that  has  been  brought  to  fruition.  The  cir- 
culation for  the  year  was  46,021  volumes, 
but  this  does  not  include  the  distribution  of 
the  books  while  in  charge  of  the  various 
libraries  and  institutions  to  which  they  are 
forwarded,  and  from  whence  they  are  passed 
into  the  hands  of  many  thousands  of  readers. 

The  income  for  the  year  amounted  to 
£3,537  19s.  2d.,  and  there  is  a  small  excess 
of  expenditure  over  income  amounting  to 
£142  lis.  3^d. 

The  National  Library  for  the  Blind  was 
founded  in  the  year  1882  by  Miss  Arnold, 
who  was  herself  blind.  Miss  Arnold  received 
valuable  co-operation 
from  her  friend,  Mrs. 
Dow.  Together  they 
rented  a  small  room 
in  Hampstead,  Miss 
Arnold  herself  acting 
as  librarian.  The  books 
were  loaned  at  one 
penny  per  week  to  all 
who  desired  them. 

Supported  only  by 
small  subscriptions, 
and  entirely  without  en- 
dowment, the  Library 
has  grown  to  consider- 
able proportions.  There 
are  now  27,000 
volumes  of  literature 
of  all  classes  in  Braille 
and  Moon  type,  5,000 
volumes  of  Braille 
music,  between  6,000 
and  7,000  readers,  and 
a  daily  circulation  of 
about  370  volumes. 
Quite  2,500  volumes 
are  added  yearly,  main- 
ly due  to  the  efforts 
of  500  voluntary  writers.  In  future,  how- 
ever, the  number  of  volumes  per  annum  will 
be  considerably  increased  owing  to  the  fact 
that  large  numbers  of  duplicates  of  stereo- 
typed books  have  been  generously  promised 
by  The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  and 
The  Royal  Blind  School,  West  Craigmillar, 
Edinburgh. 

In  our  last  issue,  when  writing  about 
the  Birmingham  Institution,  we  stated  that 
the  turn-over  had  reached  the  sum  of 
£24,245  0s.  6d.  The  correct  figure  should 
have  been  £26,245  0s.  6d.     We  have  much 


pleasure  in  correcting  the  mistake,  and  beg 
to  wish  the  Birmingham  Institution  every 
success  in  the  good  work  it  is  carrying  on. 
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COPYING    MUSIC    INTO 
INSTITUTE 


THE  Rev.  F.  W.  Newland,   M.A.,  super- 
intendent of  Claremont  Mission,  Penton- 

ville,  writes  in  the  July  magazine  : 

I  am  thankful  to  be  able  to  report  that 
though   a    great    many    of    our   people    had 

narrow  escapes  in  their 
work  places  and  offices, 
so  far  as  I  am  aware  no 
one  suffered  severely 
in  the  raid  on  London 
on  June  13th. 

One  of  our  blind 
members  living  at  a 
distance  from  us  had 
her  little  home  battered 
in  by  a  German  bomb. 
Like  many  others,  she 
had  what  one  can  only 
call  a  miraculous  escape. 
She  was  knocked  down 
by  the  concussion,  and 
crawled  away,  happily 
in  the  direction  opposite 
to  where  the  bomb  fell, 
and  has  only  suffered 
from  shock,  and  the 
discolouration  of  the 
flesh  from  the  chemical 
in  the  bomb. 

It  is  pathetic  to  visit 
stricken  homes  like  this, 
and  hard  to  believe  that 
they  are  the  work,  in 
the  20th  century,  of  people  who  call  upon 
our  God. 

Our  fellow-members  of  the  Guild  of  the 
Brave  Poor  Things  are  showing  their 
sympathy  with  this  friend  in  the  havoc  of 
her  home. 

OOOO 
LITTLE  Mary's  mother  was  writing  a 
letter  to  her  sister  one  day,  and  Mary,  who 
did  everything  her  mother  did,  was  writing 
also.  As  she  began  she  looked  up  and 
asked  : 

"  Mamma,  how  do  you  spell  '  aunt ' — the 
kind  that's  not  an  insect  ?  " 
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THE  SCOTTISH  NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF 
INSTITUTIONS  AND  SOCIETIES  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


TOWARDS  the  end  of  last  year  a 
movement  was  promoted  to  form  a 
Federation  of  the  various  Societies  for 
the  Blind  in  Scotland.  In  the  course  of  the 
discussion  a  suggestion  came  from  one  of 
the  Directors  of  the  largest  Society  that 
steps  might  be  taken  to  include  the  various 
Institutions  and  Schools  for  the  Blind  in 
Scotland  in  such  a  Federation. 

Steps  were  therefore  taken  to  bring 
representatives  from  the  various  Institutions 
and  Societies  together  in  conference.  The 
result  of  this  meeting  was  that  a  representa- 
tive Committee  was  appointed  to  draft  a 
Constitution  and  submit  same  to  the  different 
Boards  of  Directors  for  their  consideration. 
A  further  representative  meeting  of  Institu- 
tions and  Societies  was  afterwards  called, 
and  at  this  meeting  the  Constitution  was 
unanimously  approved  and  the  Federation 
formed. 

Scotland  is  in  the  fortunate  position  of 
having  fifteen  Institutions  and  Societies 
embracing  the  whole  of  the  country,  and 
each  having  a  long  record  of  useful  work. 
It  has  been  felt,  however,  that  without  inter- 
fering with  the  administration  or  internal 
affairs  of   the   separate  organisations  much 


might  be  done  in  the  interests  of  the  blind 
by  more  united  and  comprehensive  action 
on  the  part  of  these  organisations. 

This  it  is  hoped  will  be  secured  by  the 
appointment  of  a  General  Council  which  will 
consider  the  various  questions  affecting  the 
blind  in  Scotland. 

There  will  also  be  an  Annual  Conference 
held  in  different  centres  so  that  the  public 
may  be  educated  in  regard  to  the  problems 
and  questions  that  are  being  considered. 

One  valuable  feature  of  this  Federation 
will  be  that  it  will  stimulate  a  spirit  of 
co-operation  among  those  who  are  most 
closely  and  actively  engaged  in  working 
among  the  blind  of  Scotland,  and  will  also 
provide  a  natural  medium  for  informing  the 
public  as  to  the  aims,  claims  and  needs  of 
the  various  organisations. 

It  is  felt  that  a  large  sphere  is  thus 
opened  up  for  disinterested  and  brotherly 
co-operation  in  promoting  the  best  interests 
of  the  blind  in  Scotland. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  General  Council 
was  held  in  Glasgow  on  Friday,  6th  July. 
J.   STODDART, 

Superintendent, 

Royal  Glasgow  Asylum  for  the  Blind. 


MIDLAND  INSTITUTIONS. 


A  scheme  has  just  been  prepared  and 
approved  at  a  joint  meeting  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Birmingham  Royal  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind  and  the  Walsall  and 
Wolverhampton  Societies  for  the  Blind 
whereby  the  workshops  attached  to  these 
may  work  in  friendly  co-operation. 

The  following  are  the  particulars  of  the 
scheme  :- — 
(1)  That  the  Representative  Committee  be 
known  as  "  The  Joint  Trading  Com- 
mittee for  the  Birmingham  Royal 
Institution  for  the  Blind  and  the 
Walsall  and  Wolverhampton  Societies 
for  the  Blind." 


(2)  That  the  Joint  Trading  Committee  con- 
sist of  eleven  members,  viz.  :  Seven 
members  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Birmingham  Royal  Institution,  two 
members  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Walsall  Society,  and  two  members  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Wolverhampton 
Society — five  to  form  a  quorum. 

(3)  That  the  object  of  the  Joint  Committee 
be  to  provide  regular  employment  for 
the  capable  and  industrious  blind  women 
and  men  in  their  respective  areas,  to 
market  their  goods,  and  generally  to 
assist  the  three  organisations  in  carry- 
ing  on   the    work    of    their    respective 
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Trading  Departments  for  their  mutual 
advantage  and  that  of  their  employees. 

(4)  That  the  Chairman  of  the  General 
Committee  of  the  Birmingham  Royal 
Institution  shall  be,  ipso  facto,  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Trading  Committee. 

(5)  That  separate  books  and  banking 
accounts  be  kept  for  each  set  of  work- 
shops, and  separate  balance  sheets 
prepared  at  the  end  of  the  financial 
year,  as  at  present. 

(6)  That  business  transacted  at  the  Joint 
Trading  Committee  meetings,  when  con- 
sidered of  sufficient  importance,  be 
reported  to  the  respective  organisations. 

(7)  That  a  clear  record  of  the  business  be 
kept  in  a  minute  book  specially  pro- 
vided for  the  purpose. 

(8)  That  no  alteration  be  made  in  the 
constitution  and  designation  of  any  of 
the  Trading  Departments,  it  being 
clearly  understood  that  each  organisa- 


tion has   independent  financial  respon- 
sibility as  at  present. 
(9)  That   the   Trade  Union  rate   of    wages 
for  the  district  be  paid  when  such  exist. 

(10)  That  a  scheme  or  schemes  for  augment- 
ing blind  workers'  wages  be  prepared 
as  early  as  possible. 

(11)  That  every  assistance  be  given  by  the 
several  organisations  to  each  other,  on 
the  understanding  that  reasonable 
expenses  in  connection  therewith  be 
met  by  the  Institution  or  Society 
concerned. 

(12)  That  the  arrangements  be  in  force  for 
a  period  of  twelve  months,  when  the 
whole  subject  will  be  again  considered. 

We  congratulate  these  Midland  Institu- 
tions in  starting  what  we  have  long  desired 
to  see,  namely,  a  closer  relationship  between 
Institutions  which  provide  industrial  occu- 
pations for  the  blind. 


SE^^eSSSS 


THE  EFFECT  OF  THE  WAR  ON 
THE  BIRMINGHAM  ROYAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

By  W.  H.  THURMAN  (General  Superintendent  and  Secretary). 

ft'   - 
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EBVIOUSLY,  philanthropic  insti- 
tutions in  greater  or  less  degree 
have  been  adversely  affected  by 
the  great  War.  Governing  bodies 
of  institutions  administering  to  the 
wants  of  the  blind  knew  in  the 
early  days  of  the  War  that  the 
number  of  blind  people  would 
be  considerably  augmented  from 
brave  men  who  paid  the  penalty 
of  blindness  for  their  patriotism. 
In  December,  1914,  my  attention  was  called 
to  the  case  of  a  Birmingham  man  who  had 
been  discharged  from  the  Army  because  of 
total  blindness.  On  reporting  the  matter  to 
my  Committee,  instructions  were  given  for 
the  War  Office  and  the  Admiralty  to  be 
informed  that,  so  far  as  the  accommodation 
of  the  Birmingham  Workshops  would  permit, 
facilities  would  be  granted  for  training  men 
who  had  lost  their  sight  in  the  War,  and 
also  that  when  the  homes  of  these  men  were 


in  Birmingham,  or  on  the  confines  of  the 
city,  the  Committee  would  undertake  to  find 
employment  for  such  men  when  their  training 
was  completed.  Subsequently  Sir  Arthur 
(then  Mr.)  Pearson  invited  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  and  myself  to  join  the 
Advisory  Committee  of  St.  Dunstan's,  where 
such  excellent  work  has  been  done  in 
"  teaching  the  men  to  be  blind."  The 
Birmingham  Institution  is  still  in  close  touch 
with  St.  Dunstan's,  with  the  object  of 
carrying  out  the  original  intention  of  the 
Committee  to  train  the  men  to  become  as 
self-reliant  as  possible,  and  to  feel  that  the 
nation  really  does  care.  Everyone  will 
agree  that  this  is  a  very  laudable  object, 
despite  the  fact  that  these  men  are  to  receive 
a  pension  sufficient  to  remove  from  their 
minds  all  anxiety  as  to  their  maintenance. 

One  may  ask  ' '  How  does  this  affect  the 
Institution  ?"  The  answer  is  that  without  a 
doubt   increased   workshop   accommodation 
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will  be  required,  as  the  number  of  men 
coming  within  this  category — already  very 
large  —is  still  increasing. 

It  is  very  desirable  to  brighten  the  lives 
of  these  men,  and  that  they  should  not  be 
allowed  to  sit  at  home  twisting  their  thumbs. 
Most  of  the  men  will  be  taught  at  St. 
Dunstan's  an  occupation  which  they  can 
undertake  at  home,  but  some  will  find  their 
way  into  the  workshops  of  institutions. 
Those  working  at  home  will  be  supplied 
with  the  raw  materials  required  at  practi- 
cally first  cost. 

The  depletion  of  the  staff  of  the  Birming- 
ham Institution,  due  to  the  calls  of  the  Army 
and  Navy,  has  been  great.  Even  before  the 
National  Registration  came  into  operation  the 
Headmaster  and  his  three  assistants  enlisted  ; 
also  three  clerks  and  two  drivers.  Subse- 
quently nine  others  out  of  the  eleven  eligibles 
joined  up.  There  are  170  blind  employees, 
and  over  200  pupils  to  instruct  and  super- 
vise, so  it  is  manifest  that  the  efficiency  of 
the  staff  —  the  majority  of  whom  were 
specially  trained  —  was  greatly  affected. 
Nevertheless,  the  flag  continues  to  flutter, 
and  workshops  are  still  a  hive  of  industry. 
The  trading  returns  for  the  financial  year 
which  closed  on  March  31st,  1917,  are  proof 
of  this,  the  turnover  reaching  the  highest 
figure  on  record.  For  that  year  it  was 
£26,245,  compared  with  £17,062  for  the 
year  ended  March  31st,  1914.  Orders  have 
been  received  for  War  Office  requirements 
in  the  form  of  brushes,  etc.,  and  a  consider- 
able volume  of  trade  has  been  done  with 
manufacturers  of  munitions.  Many  diffi- 
culties have  been  experienced  in  obtaining 
the  necessary  supplies  of  raw  material,  but 
these  have  been  surmounted.  The  blind 
workers  have  been  engaged  on  full  time,  and 
in  many  instances  have  worked  overtime, 
which  they  have  been  pleased  to  do,  not 
merely  for  their  own  advantage  but  also 
from  a  spirit  of  patriotism. 

One  bright  aspect  of  the  work  carried  on 
at  the  Institution  is  that  we  have  been 
fortunate  enough  to  secure  three  situations 
in  the  sighted  world  for  pupils  who  have 
just  completed  their  training  as  pianoforte 
tuners  and  repairers,  thanks  to  the  kindly 
interest  displayed  by  a  prominent  firm  of 
pianoforte  manufacturers.  It  is  a  great 
satisfaction  to  know  that  these  situations  are 
to  be  considered  permanent,  and  that  reports 
upon  the  work  of  these  ex-pupils  which  have 
come  to  hand  since  their  engagements  began 


are  of  an  extremely  satisfactory  nature.  This 
matter  is  referred  to  here  as  it  is  undoubtedly 
due  to  the  dearth  of  tuners  consequent  upon 
the  war. 

On  the  whole  it  may  be  confidently  stated 
that  the  blind  have  been  able  to  assist  in 
carrying  on  the  War. 

Another  gratifying  feature,  and  not  the 
least  important,  is  that  the  wages  and  allow- 
ances paid  to  the  blind  employees  by  this 
Committee  during  the  last  financial  year 
exceeded  £9,000,  which  has  greatly  assisted 
them  in  living  the  lives  of  ordinary  citizens. 
But  for  the  employment  provided  by  the 
Institution  most  of  these  would  have  been 
compelled  to  seek  assistance  from  the  rate- 
payers in  the  form  of  parish  relief. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  we  have 
a  large  Trading  Department.  In  common 
with  all  business  houses  the  prices  of  our 
manufactures  have  been  increased,  chiefly 
because  of  the  higher  prices  obtaining  for 
raw  materials,  increase  in  wages,  and  war 
bonuses  to  employees.  In  addition  to  the 
Trade  Union  rates  of  pay  (where  such 
exist)  a  bonus  of  2s.  and  3s.  per  week  has 
been  paid  respectively  to  single  and  married 
workers,  and  4s.  to  those  having  children 
who  are  not  wage-earners. 

The  Committee  of  the  Institution  are 
keenly  alive  to  the  fact  that  it  is  very 
desirable  to  train  all  sections  of  the  blind 
community  to  become  self-reliant  with  a 
view  to  fending  for  themselves,  although  the 
disabilities  under  which  they  labour  are 
fully  realised.  After  years  of  experience 
with  work  among  the  blind  I  am  forced  to 
the  conclusion — which  I  now  freely  admit — 
that  for  an  adult  person  to  be  permanently 
plunged  into  total  darkness  is  not  merely  a 
handicap,  but  something  worse — it  is  a  dire 
catastrophe.  If  the  person  so  afflicted  should 
be  independent  financially,  then  this  latter 
statement  may  be  questioned,  and  perhaps 
rightly  so,  but  for  the  blind  working  man 
who  is  compelled  to  earn  his  living,  truly 
the  outlook  is  a  gloomy  one. 

The  School  has  been  staffed  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  period  of  the  War  with 
lady  teachers,  and  is  efficiently  managed  by 
an  indefatigable  head  mistress.  For  super- 
vision purposes  out  of  school  hours  male 
supervisors  are  engaged  on  the  boys'  side. 

The  housekeeping  has  caused  much 
anxiety  owing  to  the  tremendous  increase  in 
the  cost  of  living  and  the  difficulty  of  obtain- 
ing supplies  of  food,  etc.     The  Matrons  of 
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the  Royal  Institution  at  Edgbaston  and  the 
Harborne  Branch  have  grappled  with  these 
questions  whole-heartedly  and  successfully. 
In  the  year  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the 
War  the  housekeeping  expenses  amounted 
to  £2,073,  exclusive  of  fuel,  light,  water, 
medicine,  clothing  and  furnishing,  but  during 
the  year  just  completed  the  amount  was  no 
less  than  £2,891.  There  are  150  resident 
pupils  and  50  day  scholars,  in  addition  to 
the  resident  staff. 

Generally  speaking,  the  donations  and 
subscriptions  have  remained  about  normal — 
a  fact  greatly  appreciated  by  the  Committee, 
who  have,  however,  been  caused  anxiety  on 
account  of  the  necessity  of  realising  some  of 
the  investments  in  order  to  meet  the  excess 
of  expenditure  over  income.  Although  the  cost 
per  head  has  enormously  increased,  the  Com- 
mittee have  not  thought  it  prudent,  up  to  the 
present,  to  raise  the  fees  charged  for  mainten- 
ance and  training,  but  they  may  be  compelled 
to  do  so  if  the  high  cost  of  living  continues. 


At  the  end  of  last  year  a  Lord  Mayor's 
Fund  was  opened  for  the  after-care  of 
blinded  soldiers,  sailors  and  civilians,  in 
co-operation  with  The  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind.  A  considerable  amount  of  money 
has  been  raised  in  this  direction,  one-third 
of  which  will  be  handed  over  to  the  Bir- 
mingham Institution,  and  in  all  probability 
this  will  be  expended  on  the  erection  of 
workshops  as  soon  as  the  War  is  over, 
thus  filling  a  want  which  has  been  already 
referred  to  in  this  article  ;  one-third  will  be 
devoted  to  the  desirable  object  of  after-care, 
or  finding  employment  for  the  capable  and 
industrious  blind  who  work  in  their  own 
homes  and  cannot  attend  daily  at  the  work- 
shops— in  connection  with  this  section  the 
marketing  of  their  goods  will  be  undertaken. 
The  remaining  third  will  be  retained  by  The 
National  Institute,  who  intend  to  cater  for 
the  wants  of  the  blind  in  many  ways,  one 
of  which  will  be  an  increase  of  Braille 
literature. 


THEY  have  it  in  America,  in  Brooklyn — 
a  "  Sunshine  Home  "  it  is  called — and 
babies  that  are  blind  are  taken  in  there 
and  cared  for  ;  but  up  to  now  England  has 
lagged  behind.  You  might  knock  at  the 
doors  of  benevolent  institution  after  benevo- 
lent institution  and  if  it  was  a  blind  baby 
you  brought,  they  were  sorrowfully  closed 
again.  Each  had  its  own  work  to  do,  and 
was  busy  doing  it.  It  was  no  part  of  the 
scope  of  any  one  of  them  to  receive  a  blind 
baby.  Only  when  the  child  was  five  years 
old,  of  school  age,  did  it  find  an  open  door. 
At  last  this  reproach  is  to  be  wiped  away 
— if  you  who  read  this  will  do  your  part. 
That  part  is  perfectly  simple.  All  that  is  to 
do  is  to  send  a  cheque  to  Adeline,  Duchess 
of  Bedford,  at  51,  Berkeley  Square,  or  to 
Sir  Arthur  Pearson,  at  The  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  224,  Great  Portland  Street,  W. 
An  ideal  house  has  been  bought  for  England's 
first  "  Sunshine  Home,"  and  the  lady  to 
whom  you  may  send  your  contributions  gave 


£3,000  towards  the  purchase  money,  setting 
the  best  of  examples.  Rather  more  than 
this  sum — £3,500 — is  still  required  to  com- 
plete the  purchase,  and  perhaps  £1,000 
more  to  alter  the  house  for  the  purpose  of 
the  Home. 

So  very  simple  it  is,  this  filling  in  of  a 
cheque,  that  it  is  done  between  the  writing  of 
two  sentences.  And,  in  doing  it  for  a  child, 
and  a  child  blind  and  helpless,  you  are 
changing  the  world.  Who,  that  could, 
would  not  be  so  blessed  a  magician  ?  Miss 
Finlay  (for  whom  the  Home  is  a  dream  come 
true)  will  tell  you  that  there  is  no  exaggera- 
tion in  this.  And  there  is  no  one  who  knows 
better  than  she,  for,  as  the  Secretary-General 
of  The  National  Institute  will  testify,  blind 
babies  have  been  her  special  care.  She  has 
several  claims  to  be  heard.  She  lost  for  a 
time  the  gift  of  sight,  and  has  never  very 
greatly  regained  it.  She  taught,  after 
graduating,  in  a  kindergarten.  So  she  knows, 
the    mind    of  the   child  who    can    see,   and. 
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having  herself  walked  in  darkness,  and,  in 
that  time,  been  thought  for  and  cared  for, 
learned  (as  only  thus  one  could  learn)  the 
world  of  difference  such  care  and  solicitude 
mean  for  those  whom  life  finds  so  helpless 
on  its  path. 

She  will  tell  you  that  by  merely  writing 
out  a  cheque  you  will  probably  take  a  child 
of  2^,  that  has  not  yet  begun  to  walk,  from 
a  rug  where  often  it  is  left  to  lie  for  hours, 
seeing  nothing,  and  weeping  pitifully,  out  of 
a  home  where  the  mother  at  best  regards  it 
as  a  "  cross,"  and  more  probably  frankly  as 
a  nuisance.  It  is  ill-fed  in  this  place,  and, 
while  its  body  is  starved,  its  ears  are  filled 
with  the  sound  of  shrill 
or  raucous  voices.  It 
may  later  on  reach  a 
blind  school  as  a  back- 
ward child — that  is  the 
best  that  can  be  hoped 
for.  But  since  its  mind 
is  being  starved,  as  well 
as  its  body,  by  the  time 
it  is  of  school  age  it  has 
already  travelled  some 
distance  on  the  way  to 
being  a  "  defective,  " 
and  may  quite  probably 
end  its  days  in  a  lunatic 
asylum. 

Note  what  you  are 
going  to  do  for  this  child. 
You  are  going  to  lift  it 
off  this  rug,  and,  to 
begin  with,  probably 
thoroughly  wash  it. 
Then  you  take  it  to 
Chorley  Woods,  where 
the  new  house  (in  nine 
acres  of  grounds)  is 
going  to  be  adapted. 
The  sheen  of  the  beech- 
leaves  will  be  hidden 
sound  of  singing  birds  will  fall  upon  its 
ears,  a  keen  and  sudden  music.  Soft 
voices  will  sound  everywhere  in  the  rooms. 
In  the  day-nursery  there  will  be  toys, 
all  of  which  will  resound  musically.  They 
will  always  be  found  in  the  same  corner, 
and  the  course  to  that  corner  will  be 
impeded  by  no  obstacle.  The  child  will 
not  be  able  to  express  its  gratitude  by  its 
eyes,  where  gratitude  lifts  itself  to  its  height, 
but  the  tears  and  the  dulled  brain  of  the 
days  before  the  miracle  will  have  gone,  and 
it  will  move  singing,  responding  to  new  inner 
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voices.  Later  it  will  reach  the  kindergarten 
of  the  Home,  and  its  fingers,  which  by  study 
will  have  mastered  their  outlines,  will  re- 
produce with  a  patient  delight  articles  of 
furniture  and  other  objects  as  the  house 
possesses.  When  it  is  of  school  age  you 
would  not  recognise  it  for  the  same  child. 

And,  as  you  have  changed  the  world  for 
it  at  the  beginning,  so  you  will  change  it  for 
it  later.  For,  happy  in  the  care  with  which 
it  has  been  surrounded,  and  growing  in  mind 
and  body,  it  will  have  reached  a  height  of 
intelligence  that  will  now  enable  it  easily  to 
qualify  itself  for  one  of  those  occupations 
in  which  the  blind  find   increasingly   outlet 

for  their  energies.  So 
you  will  have  added 
a  useful  unit  to  the  com- 
munity, but,  as  you 
see,  done  much  more. 
It  is  worth  doing,  is  it 
not  ?  —  Daily  Tele- 
graph, July  17,  1917. 

oooo 

"HOW  did  you 
find  the  steak,  sir  ?  " 
asked  the  waiter  of  the 
man  who  had  dined. 

"By  perseverance," 
was  the  reply.  "  The 
morsel  was  hiding  under 
a  Brussels  sprout,  but 
I  tracked  him  down." 

FATHER  :  "You are 
getting  on  in  fine  style, 
Harold.  If  you  keep 
on  you'll  know  as  much 
as  your  teacher." 

Harold  :  What  ?  I'd 
know  as  much  now  if 
I  had  the  book  in  front 
of  me,  like  she  has."* 

"JOHN,"  whispered  the  wife,  "there  must 
be  a  burglar  downstairs.  He  has  just  knocked 
against  the  piano  and  hit  several  keys." 

"  I'll  go  down,"  said  John  promptly. 

"  Oh,  John,"  she  begged,  "  don't  do  any- 
thing rash  !  " 

"  Rash  ?  "  said  John,  in  surprise.  "I'm 
going  to  help  him.  He  can't  get  that  piano 
out  of  the  house  alone." 

EMPLOYER  (to  office  boy)  :  "  If  anyone 
asks  for  me,  I  shall  be  back  in  half-an-hour." 

Patsy .  "  Yes,  sorr  ;  an'  how  soon  will 
you  be  back  if  no  wan  asks  for  you  ? ' ' 
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We  intend  to  devote  an  article  in  each  number 
of  "  The  Beacon "  for  a  monthly  book  chat.  If 
you  have  a  blind  friend  you  can  make  him  no  better 
present  than  a  book.  And  if  we  can  guide  you 
in    your  choice    our   object    will    have    been    attained. 


THERE  are  so  many  things  that  have 
become  part  and  parcel  of  the  lives  of 
those  of  us  who  are  in  possession  of 
our  normal  faculties  that  we  are  apt  to  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  these  same  common- 
places attain  the  abnormal  in  the  case  of 
those  who  have  lost  their  sight. 

Take  the  case  of  book  production.  Sup- 
posing you  have  to  go  away  on  a  railway 
journey  and  want  something  to  read,  you 
have  only  to  go  to  a  bookstall  and  for  a  few 
pence  you  can  buy  a  little  pocket  volume 
which  will  contain  enough  reading  matter  to 
provide  you  with  many  hours  enjoyable 
relaxation  ;  yet  that  same  book,  which  you 
take  so  easily  from  your  pocket,  when  turned 
into  Braille  entails  the  production  of  maybe 
six  or  seven  large  size  volumes.  In  recent 
years  The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
has  been  paying  a  good  deal  of  attention 
towards  the  production  of  pocket  size  Braille 
volumes  to  endeavour  to  provide  the  sight- 
less with  something  approaching  the  small 
size  book  which  is  always  available  for  the 
sighted.  There  is  now  a  considerable  range 
of  pocket  size  Braille  volumes  bound  in 
paper  covers  and  of  a  size  that  allows  them 
to  be  carried  in  the  pocket.  Among  recent 
additions  to  this  series  we  notice  "The  Story 
of  the  Baked  Head,"  a  delightful  and  amus- 
ing yarn  taken  from  Moriers'  immortal  "Hajji 
Baba "  ;  "The  Disturber  of  Traffic"  and 
"  The  Taking  of  Lungtungpen,"  by  Rudyard 
Kipling  ;  ' '  The  Story  of  Muhammad  Din  ' ' 
and  "The  Madness  of  Private  Ortheris "  ; 
"  His  Private  Honour  "  and  "  Brugglesmith," 
by  the  same  author  ;  "  The  End  of  Ras- 
putin," from  the  "  New  Europe  "  ;  "  The 
Native  States  in  India,"  from  the  "  Round 
Table  ' '  ;  and  the  ' '  Heroes  of  Literature  ' ' 
series,  in  12  volumes,  being  the  lives  of 
famous  writers  taken  from  the  Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica. 


It  is  hoped  to  add  to  this  series  as  time 
goes  on,  and  care  will  be  taken  to  provide 
literature  that  will  suit  all  tastes.  The  price 
of  these  books  ranges  from  3d.  to  6d.,  and 
we  feel  sure  that  many  Braille  readers  will 
welcome  the  efforts  of  The  National  Institute 
in  this  direction. 
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0     A  LITTLE  BLIND  GIRL.     Q 

U     By  2nd  Lieut.  G.  Thornton  Bridgewater.     Q 
Ltzil  in  i  ini  ir  inr         ip-p  ICZJ 


I'se  never  seen  dear  Mummy, 
Or  Daddy  fine  and  tall  ; 
I'se  never  seen  my  little  dog, 
That  we  call  "  Fluffy  Ball." 

I'se  never  seen  our  pussy  cat, 
And  never  seen  my  doll  ; 
I'se  never  seen  our  dickie  bird, 
That  we  call  "  Pretty  Poll." 

I'se  never  seen  my  brudder,  nor 
My  sisters  neither,  no, 
I'se  never  seen  my  Uncle  Tom, 
Nor  darlin'  Auntie  Flo  ! 

Oh !  I'd  love  to  see  my  dolly, 
But  Dad  says  "Never  mind," 
He  loves  me  all  the  better,  'cos 
His  little  girl  is  blind  ! 
— Daily  Express,  Tuesday,  May  12,  1914. 
OOOO 

THE  Editor  would  be  glad  to  receive 
reports  and  news  items  from  heads  of 
Institutions  and  others  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  the  Blind.  All  communica- 
tions for  insertion  in  the  next  month's 
issue  should  be  received  before  the 
16th  of  the  month  previous.  Address 
contributions  The  Editor,  The  Beacon, 
The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W. 
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THE  BEACON. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


[  We  reproduce  here  any  letters  of  general  interest  we  may  receive, 
whether  specifically  addressed  to  this  Magazine  or  not.  The  Editor 
disclaims      all     responsibility    for      the      views      of     correspondents.^ 


BLIND  CHILDREN  &  BRAILLE  MUSIC. 

DEAR  SIR, — The  great  and  rapid  advance 
represented  by  modern  methods  of  teaching 
music,  and  the  success  which  has  attended 
their  application  to  seeing  children,  has  not 
perhaps  been  reflected  in  our  own  com- 
munity with  that  clearness  which,  to  judge 
from  our  reputation  for  musical  ability, 
might  have  been  expected  ;  and  I  feel  that 
one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  the  way  is 
our  old  enemy,  the  notation  question.  The 
position  is  this  :  Whereas,  in  some  respects, 
blind  children  are  even  more  adaptable 
to  the  methods  of  ear-training  and  mental 
visualising  on  which  teaching  is  now  based 
than  is  the  case  with  seeing  children,  the 
very  facts  that  the  signs  for  our  music  and 
our  literature  are  a  complete  contradiction 
of  each  other  puts  us  in  a  difficulty  to  which 
all  the  difficulties  of  seeing  children  are 
small  indeed.  It  is  my  own  opinion  that  no 
one  should  learn  Braille  music  before  he  is 
master  of  Grade  II.  of  revised  Braille,  and 
yet  the  best  of  the  music  teacher's  work 
should  be  done  at  an  age  when  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  hold  both  systems  of  writing 
clearly  and  separately  in  the  mind  at  the 
same  time.  Are  we  then  to  teach  the  blind 
child  its  music  instead  of  allowing  it  the 
pleasure  of  learning  it  for  itself — a  vital 
element  in  modern  teaching — or  can  some 
scheme  of  training  be  evolved  which  will 
make  it  possible  for  blind  children  to  learn 
Braille  music  at  a  sufficiently  early  age  ? 
The  matter  is  of  increasing  importance,  both 
as  regards  the  proposed  revision  of  Braille 
music,  and  the  attention  now  being  given  to 
the  publication  of  teaching  music  ;  and  its 
discussion  by  the  heads  of  institutions  and 
music  teachers  in  general  is  the  purpose  for 
which  this  letter  is  written -Yours,  etc., 

H.  V.  S. 


THE  HARDMAN  STREET  POST. 

DEAR  SIR, — As  the  result  of  a  recent 
visit  to  Liverpool,  I  am  glad  to  take  this 
opportunity  of  presenting  some  extenuating 
circumstances  in  connection  with  the  Hard- 
man  Street  post. 

An  old  pupil  of  the  School,  who  is 
resident  in  Liverpool,  applied  for  the  Music 
Mastership  at  the  Wavertree  School,  but  not 
for  the  Church  post,  and  though  an  idea  was 
entertained  of  combining  the  two  posts  at  a 
salary  of  £125  15s.,  it  was  felt  it  would  be 
better  to  keep  them  separate  in  order  to  give 
the  School  to  this  old  pupil.  Again,  Mr. 
Goss  Custard's  application  was  not  received 
until  within  a  day  or  two  of  the  closing  of 
the  list,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  instead 
of  contributing  to  the  funds  of  the  School 
(the  intention  for  which  it  was  built),  the 
Church  is  now  to  be  supported  by  the 
School. 

It  was  felt  that  the  opportunity  of  build- 
ing up  the  reputation  of  the  Church — and 
consequently  its  finances — by  means  of  such 
a  well-known  musician  as  Mr.  Custard  should 
not  be  lost.  While  the  Cathedral  is  in  course 
of  construction,  and  the  number  of  services 
consequently  limited,  Mr.  Custard  is  free  to 
play  at  Hardman  Street  on  Sunday  morning 
and  evening,  but  we  may  conclude  that  the 
taking  up  of  the  full  complement  of  Cathedral 
services  will  involve  the  relinquishing  of  the 
Hardman  Street  post,  and  we  may  doubtless 
assume,  when  this  happens,  that  the  Hard- 
man  Street  Committee  will  do  its  ulmost  to 
instate  a  blind  organist.  As  things  now 
stand,  Mr.  Asplett  (an  old  pupil  of  the 
School)  is  Music  Master  at  the  Wavertree 
School  at  a  salary  of  £50  ;  Mr.  Goss  Custard 
Organist  and  Choirmaster  of  the  Hardman 
Street  Church  at  a  joint  salary  of  £75  15s. 
(not  £85  as  incorrectly  stated  in  my  last 
letter)  ;  and  one  of  the  blind  lady  teachers 
at  the  Hardman  Street  School  is  receiving  a 
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remuneration  for  teaching  the  blind  members 
of  the  Church  choir. 

Though  there  will  still  be  some  who  will 
feel  that  the  Hardman  Street  Committee 
might  have  risked  appointing  a  blind 
organist,  and  though  I  continue  to  think 
that  the  information  available,  when  my 
letter  to  the  July  Beacon  was  written,  fully 
justified  the  writing  of  that  letter,  I  am 
very  glad  to  give  the  above  particulars, 
which  present  the  action  of  the  Hardman 
Street  Committee  in  a  good  deal  more  favour- 
able light,  and  it  may  further  be  noted  as  an 
illustration  of  their  willingness  to  employ 
blind  teachers,  that  out  of  the  seven  now 
employed  at  the  Wavertree  School  four  are 
blind.- — Yours,  etc., 

H.  C.  WARRILOW. 

The  following  letter  on  the  above  subject  was  written 
by  Mr.  Alfred  Carr,  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  The 
Blind  Social  Aid  Society  and  Literary  Union,  to 
Mr.  G.  H.  Word,  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the 
Hardman  Street  Committee  : — 

DEAR  SIR, — The  members  of  the  Blind 
Social  Aid  Society  and  Literary  Union, 
consisting  of  blind  and  partially  blind, 
earning  by  means  of  various  occupations 
their  own  living,  desire  to  express  their 
keen  regret  that  your  Committee  should 
have  appointed  a  seeing  organist  to  the 
church  attached  to  your  school,  when  a 
selection  from  a  number  of  blind  organists 
was  possible. 

They  also  desire  to  lay  their  opinion  : — 
1st — That  all  money  subscribed  to  Institu- 
tions for  the  Blind  should  be  expended 
solely  for  the  benefit  of  the  blind.  2nd — That 
no  post  that  a  blind  person  is  capable  of 
filling  should  be  given  to  a  seeing  person,  to 
whom  so  many  fields  are  open.  3rd — That 
as  long  as  the  so-called  "friends  of  the 
blind"  make  such  appointments  as  that  of 
Mr.  Goss  Custard  by  your  Committee  it  is 
hopeless  to  expect  the  general  public  to 
employ  the  blind,  however  efficiently  they 
may  be  trained.  Such  action  is  equivalent 
to  saying  to  the  world  at  large,  "  We  train 
the  blind  as  a  business,  but  have  no  con- 
fidence in  their  ability  to  perform  the  duties 
for  which  they  have  been  trained." 

The  members  of  the  Society  trust  that 
whenever  an  opportunity  offers  an  appoint- 
ment in  accord  with  these  views  will  be 
made. 

I  am,  dear  sir, 

Yours  faithfully, 
Alfred  Carr,  Hon.  Sec. 


THE  GERMANS  AND  THEIR 
BLINDED  SOLDIERS. 

I  was  very  much  interested  recently  to 
hear  of  the  investigations  which  Sir  Arthur 
Pearson  has  been  carrying  on  into  the  treat- 
ment of  blinded  soldiers  in  other  lands. 
During  his  recent  visit  to  France  he  was 
much  pleased  by  the  efforts  made  for  their 
welfare.  Italy  comes  next  to  England  in 
care  for  the  military  blind.  At  the  earliest 
possible  moment  the  Italian  authorities 
sought  Sir  Arthur's  advice  in  the  matter. 
The  Germans,  on  the  other  hand,  have  made 
practically  no  extra  provision  for  the  men 
blinded  in  the  war.  They  are  left  to  be 
helped  casually  at  the  existing  institutions 
scattered  about  the  country,  which  are  com- 
paratively small,  and  quite  inadequate  to 
cope  with  the  6,000  Germans  who,  it  is 
estimated,  have  lost  their  sight  in  the 
fighting. — British  Weekly. 

OOOO 

BLINDED  FOR   YOU. 

THE  following  is  the  last  available  list 
as  regards  the  men  who  are  in  or  have 
passed  through  St.  Dunstan's  Hostel  : 

Number  of  men    at    St.  Dunstan's  or 

the  Annexes  ...  ...  ...     419 

Number  of  men  left  and  set  up  ...     224 

Men  left  incapable  of  training  owing 

to  wounds,  &c.         ...  ...  ...        38 

Men    in    Hospital   who   will  enter  St. 

Dunstan's  when  convalescent     ...      110 


791 


OOOO 


MEMORANDA. 

THE  subscription  to  The  Beacon  is  3s. 
per  annum,  post  free.  Single  copies  can  be 
bought  for  3d.,  or  4d.  post  free. 

OOOO 

MlSS  KENSINGTON  :  "  Excuse  me,  but 
do  you  know  where  Mr,  Hope  lives  in  this 
street  ? " 

Mrs.  Hope  :  "Mr.  'Ope's  dead,  miss,  but 
I'm  'is  remains  !  " 

"  William  the  Conqueror,"  read  the 
small  boy  from  his  history,  "  landed  in 
England  in  1066  A.D." 

"  What  does  A.D.  stand  for  ?  "  inquired 
the  teacher. 

The  small  boy  pondered. 

"  I  don't  exactly  know,"  he  said.  "  Maybe 
it's  'After  Dark.'" 
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The  Moon  Magazine  (in  Moon  type). — The  Whalers 
(continued) — Liquid  Fire  and  Poison  Gas — Deadly 
Garden  Stuff. 


COLLEGE  FOR  THE  HIGHER  EDUCATION 
THE  BLIND,  WORCESTER.— Public  School 
education.  Preparation  for  Universities  and  Profes- 
sions. Modern  side  for  Shorthand,  Book-keeping, 
Modern  Languages,  etc.  Staff  of  University  men 
and  specialists.  Prospectus  and  List  of  Successes 
from  Head  Master,  G.  C.  Brown,  M.A. 


The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  have  For  Sale  a 
number  of  Goat  Skin  Rugs  made  by  a  blind  man. 
They  are  beautifully  made  and  are  in  a  variety  of 
patterns,  each  measuring  69  in.  by  36  in.,  the  price 
being  Grey  Rugs,  12s.  6d.  ;  and  Black  Rugs  13s.  6d. 
each. 
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YOU  can  give  no  better  present  to  your  blind  friend 
than  a  year's  subscription  to  the  "  BRAILLE  WEEKLY 
EDITION  OF  THE  DAILY  MAIL"  and  "PROGRESS.'' 

This  will  only  cost  you  12s.  6d.  and  will  give  your 
friend   a  great  joy  in  his   life.  ::  ::  :: 
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EDITORIAL. 


E  4  AJl^  wish  this  month  to  call  our 
A  f  a  w J  readers'  earnest  attention  to  the 
I  i  J  digest  of  the  report  of  the  Depart- 
MJI    mental  Committee  on  the  Welfare 

SJKTf^    of  the  Blind,  published  on  page  2, 
J^  which  represents  the  result  of  two 

IQt  years  of  close  investigation  and 
"BKK-iJ  painstaking  inquiry.  The  Depart- 
mental Committee  was  appointed 
in  1914  by  Mr.  Samuel  (who 
was  then  President  of  the  Local 
Government  Board),  Mr.  Hayes  Fisher  being 
the  Chairman.  We  need  hardly  say  that 
we  earnestly  hope  that  the  recommendations 
of  the  Committee  may  be  adopted,  expressing 
as  they  do  an  earnest  compromise  between 
the  ideals  of  those  who  are  whole-hearted 
reformers  pure  and  simple  and  the  practical 
findings  of  men  who  know  every  inch  of 
the  ground  the  recommendations  cover.  In 
times  such  as  we  are  going  through,  the 
difficulty  of  striking  a  balance  between  the 
ideal  and  the  real  needs  no  emphasis  on  our 
part.  The  one  outstanding  necessity  that 
will  at  once  strike  even  the  casual  observer 
is  the  need  for  the  creation  of  a  special 
Government  Department  for  the  Care  of  the 
Blind.     This  Department  is  to  be  embodied 


in  the  Ministry  of  Health,  a  Ministry  that  is 
at  present  in  embryo,  but  which  will  for  the 
time  being  find  its  existence  in  the  Local 
Government  Board.  As  will  be  seen  from  a 
perusal  of  our  article,  the  estimated  sum 
involved  is  an  annual  expenditure  of  £250,000 
and  a  capital  outlay  of  about  £500,000,  which 
amount  is  almost  entirely  for  the  establish- 
ment of  increased  workshop  accommodation 
for  the  training  and  employment  of  blind 
people  in  various  occupations  to  suit  special 
needs  and  requirements.  In  these  days, 
when  we  have  become  so  used  to  dealing 
mentally  with  the  expenditure  of  millions, 
this  does  not  seem  a  huge  amount  of  money 
for  the  object  in  view,  though  its  poten- 
tialities are  nearly  unlimited. 

There  are  indeed  few  bright  spots  in  the 
awful  cataclysm  of  the  world-wide  War,  that 
has  now  entered  on  its  fourth  year,  yet  it 
has,  we  think  we  may  venture  to  say,  had 
one  happy  result.  We  are  at  least  all  of 
us  more  sensitive  to  the  effects  of  physical 
disablement  than  we  were  before  the  war. 
Thanks  to  the  untiring  efforts  of  Sir  Arthur 
Pearson  and  his  fellow  workers,  a  far 
healthier  attitude  has  been  introduced  in  our 
dealings  towards  those  of  our  fellow  beings 
who  are  handicapped  by  want  of  sight. 
We  are  learning  to  banish  the  ugly  word 
"Affliction"  when  speaking  of  and  dealing 
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with  the  blind.  We  have  shown  by  practical 
methods  that  there  are  many  spheres  of 
usefulness  and  healthy  honourable  employ- 
ment open  to  those  who  have  been  robbed 
of  the  precious  gift  of  sight,  and  if  for  no 
other  reason  than  this,  we  welcome  most 
heartily  the  publication  of  the  Report  of 
the  Departmental  Committee.  As  the  Report 
says  : — 


"  We  want  to  impress  upon  the  country 
the  extremely  hopeful  nature  of  this  problem. 
We  are  convinced  that  if  our  recommenda- 
tions are  adopted  the  proportion  of  the  blind 
to  the  population  will  be  gradually  and  per- 
manently reduced.  We  might  well  hope 
that  each  decade  would  see  a  diminution  in 
the  numbers  both  of  those  who  are  blind  from 
birth  and  those  who  are  blind  from  accident." 
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ANY  [of  us  have  looked  forward 
with  eager  anticipation  to  the 
publication  of  this  Report,  and 
now  that  it  is  before  the  world 
we  may  critically  examine  the 
findings  with  perfect  equanimity. 
The  Committee  was  appointed  in 
the  year  1914,  at  the  instance  of 
\  the  then  President  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  the  Right 
Honourable  Herbert  Samuel,  M.P.  The 
terms  of  reference  extended  to  the  Com- 
mittee were  as  follows  : — 

"  To  consider  the  present  condition  of 
the  blind  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
means  available  for  (a)  their  industrial  or 
professional  training,  and  (b)  their  assist- 
ance, and  to  make  recommendations. 
"  MINUTES   OF  APPOINTMENT. 
"  I  hereby  appoint  : — 
The  Right  Honourable  W.  Hayes  Fisher, 

M.P.  (Chairman)  ; 
A.  A.  Allen,  Esq.,  M.P.  ; 
H.  W.  T.  Bowyear,  Esq.  ; 
W.  R.  Davies,  Esq.,  C.B.  ; 
Sir  A.  H.  Downes,  M.D.  ; 
H.  B.  Grimsdale,  Esq.,  M.B.,  F.R.C.S.  ; 
R.  S.  Meiklejohn,  Esq.,  C.B.  ; 
Sir    Thomas     J.    Stafford,     Bart.,     C.B., 

F.R.C.S.  ; 
T.  Stoddart,  Esq.  ; 
G.  J.  Wardle,  Esq.,  M.P.  ; 
Mrs.  Alice  Westlake  ; 


H.  J.  Wilson,  Esq.  ; 

C.  A.  Pearson,  Esq.  ; 

B.  Purse,  Esq.  ; 

H.  C.  Warrilcw,  Esq.  ;  and 

H.  Barter,  Esq.  (Secretary). 

(Signed)      HERBERT  SAMUEL, 
President  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 
Whitehall,  S,W. 

7th  May,  1914." 
Perhaps  the  most  important  recommen- 
dation made  by  the  Committee  is  the  one 
which  suggests  the  necessity  for  setting  up 
a  "  Central  Authority."  At  least  we  may 
say  with  confidence  that  it  is  the  one  recom- 
mendation around  which  all  the  other 
suggestions  are  assembled. 

Leading    up   to  this  view,  however,   we 
are  told  that  the  Committee  have 

"  clearly  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
condition  of  the  blind  of  the  United 
Kingdom  calls  for  the  more  active  inter- 
vention of  the  State  to  secure  (1)  central 
control,  organisation  and  assistance  for 
the  existing  agencies  of  voluntary  help, 
which  could  be  utilised  with  far  greater 
effect  if  centrally  directed,  and  (2)  addi- 
tional assistance  for  the  blind. 

"  In  order,  therefore,  to  give  effect  to 
such  of  the  proposals  as  do  not  fall 
naturally  within  the  purview  of  any  of 
the  existing  Government  departments, 
e.g.,  the  Education  departments  or  the 
Charity  Commission,  we  recommend  that 
a  special  department,  whose  function  shall 
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be  the  general  care  and  supervision  of  the 
blind,  shall  be  set  up  in  the  Ministry  of 
Health,  whenever  such  a  ministry  is 
created,  and  in  the  meantime  it  should  be 
set  up  in  the  Local  Government  Board." 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  primary 
function  of  this  new  department  is  briefly 
but  clearly  defined,  and  commencing  from 
such  a  basis  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  proper  care  and  protection  of  sightless 
people  is  likely  to  assume  a  definite  and 
systematic  form  of  organisation.  This 
recommendation,  therefore,  must  be  read  in 
conjunction  with  paragraph  220  of  the 
Report,  for  it  is  here  that  a  strengthening  up 
of  the  Central  Control  will  derive  its  initia- 
tive and  the  impetus  essential  for  the  practical 
work  it  presumes  to  undertake. 

' '  We  are  of  opinion  that  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  new  department  should  be 
carried  out  under  the  immediate  guidance 
of  a  strong  Advisory  Committee  of  persons 
associated  with  the  care  of  the  blind.  The 
Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
should  be  the  Parliamentary  Secretary  of 
the  office  in  which  the  new  department  is 
established.  All  matters  of  policy  should 
be  referred  to  the  Committee.  All  execu- 
tive functions  should  be  exercised  by  the 
department,  which  should  be  responsible 
to  Parliament  through  the  Parliamentary 
head  of  the  office." 

The  foregoing  considerations  are  of 
immense  importance,  but  they  are  rendered 
even  more  significant  by  the  following 
phrase  : 

"In  our  view,  however,  these  executive 
functions  should  be  exercised  in  accord- 
ance with  the  recommendations  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  as  accepted  by  the 
Parliamentary  Secretary . ' ' 

Obviously,  if  the  power  to  initiate  were 
simply  vested  with  the  civil  servant  we 
should  not  be  likely  to  profit  appreciably  by 
this  new  creation,  but  it  seems  to  us  that  the 
proviso  indicated  above  ought  to  protect  us 
from  what  would  otherwise  be  nothing  short 
of  a  calamity. 

The  paragraph  under  review  continues  : 
"  We  would   suggest  that  the  Committee 
should  consist  of  seven  members,  of  whom 
the  Vice-Chairman  and  one  member  might 


be  paid  ;  the  Committee  should  include  a 
representative  of  Scotland  and  Ireland. 
It  would,  of  course,  be  competent  to  the 
Advisory  Committee  to  appoint  sub- 
committees, either  for  general  or  local 
purposes.  On  these  committees  persons 
of  experience  in  the  management  of  insti- 
tutions and  organisations  for  the  blind, 
and  representatives  of  blind  workpeople, 
should  find  a  place." 

Those  of  our  readers  who  are  familiar 
with  the  text  of  the  Report  of  the  Royal 
Commission  on  the  Blind  and  Deaf,  1889, 
will  see  at  once  that  the  spirit  of  the  quotation 
just  cited  reveals  a  marked  difference  between 
the  views  formerly  expressed  and  the  opinions 
now  entertained.  We  are  exceedingly  glad 
to  note  this  change,  and  in  our  judgment 
few  men  have  done  more  to  promote  and 
encourage  this  new  conception  than  the 
President  of  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  Sir  Arthur  Pearson,  Bart. 

Leaving  this  subject  of  control  and 
administration  for  a  moment,  we  are  con- 
fronted with  the  vexed  question  of  finding 
an  appropriate  definition  of  blindness,  such 
as  could  be  universally  adopted  in  the  case 
of  sightless  adults.  The  medical  faculty  has 
failed  to  agree  upon  such  a  definition,  but 
the  one  suggested  in  the  Report  seems  to 
us,  for  the  present  at  least,  to  be  capable  of 
meeting  most  immediate  requirements. 

"  Blindness  means  too  blind  to  perform 
work  for  which  eyesight  is  essential." 

This  definition  gives  a  liberal  interpre- 
tation, and  is  therefore  not  likely  to  inflict 
undue  hardship  ;  on  that  account  it  is  to  be 
welcomed,  and,  although  it  may  not  give 
universal  satisfaction,  there  is  good  reason 
to  believe  that  it  will  be  generally  accepted. 
The  Committee  suggest  that  it  would  be 
helpful  if  the  medical  certificate  included  an 
opinion  as  to  professions  and  handicrafts 
which  should  be  avoided  by  the  person 
examined,  and  ask  that  such  certificate 
should,  if  possible,  state  the  original  cause 
of  blindness. 

The  Report  indicates  that  in  the  inter- 
censual  period  the  number  of  persons 
returned  as  totally  blind  increased  to  a  very 
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small  extent,  and  the  proportion  of  blind 
persons  per  thousand  decreased  in  all  cases 
except  Ireland,  where  there  was  a  slight 
increase.  It  will  be  obvious,  however,  that 
a  census  return,  restricted  to  the  totally 
blind,  leaves  out  of  count  a  large  number  of 
persons  who  are  only  partially  blind,  but 
who  must  for  education  and  economic  pur- 
poses be  treated  as  blind  persons. 

Our  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  in 
England,  Scotland  and  Ireland  over  30  per 
cent,  of  the  blind  population  are  in  receipt 
of  Poor  Law  relief. 

Referring  to  the  causes  of  blindness,  we 
are  advised  that  the  Committee  accept  the 
conclusion  that  Ophthalmia  Neonatorum  is 
responsible  for  10  per  cent,  of  all  blindness, 
and  the  Report  says  : 

"  We  are  satisfied  that  blindness  result- 
ing from  this  cause  can  be  materially 
reduced  if  notification  is  accompanied  by 
immediate  treatment.  Notification  by  itself 
will  not  be  sufficient.  .  .  Steps  should 
be  taken  to  secure  uniform  and  more 
effectual  notification  of  Ophthalmia 
Neonatorum." 

The  Committee  desire  to  draw  the  atten- 
tion of  the  authorities  to  representations 
placed  before  them  to  the  effect  that  instruc- 
tions to  midwives  should  be  so  amended  as 
to  provide  more  ample  protection  against 
this  disease,  and  it  is  contended  that  arrange- 
ments should  be  made  to  secure  prompt 
treatment  of  all  cases,  as  is  provided  in 
certain  large  towns,  such  as  Liverpool  and 
Birmingham.  Local  authorities  are  urged 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  grants  payable 
under  the  Maternity  and  Infant  Welfare 
Scheme,  and  it  is  further  contended  that 
hospital  accommodation  should  be  provided 
wherever  it  is  found  to  be  deficient. 

"  Ophthalmia  Neonatorum  should  be 
made  compulsorily  notifiable  in  Scotland." 

The  opinion  is  expressed  that  blindness 
resulting  from  accident  could  be  reduced  if 
the  wearing  of  protective  glasses  were  more 
generally  enforced  in  dangerous  occupations, 
it  being  argued  that  this  condition  should  be 
made  more  widely  obligatory  than  is  the 
case  at  present. 


The  subject  of  Elementary  Education  is 
obviously  outside  the  scope  of  the  Com- 
mittee's "terms  of  reference,"  and  where 
recommendations  have  been  made  the  course 
has  only  been  adopted  because  the  subject 
was  so  intimately  bound  up  with  other  phases 
of  the  problem  upon  which  the  Committee 
had  to  register  its  findings.  The  provision 
of  Elementary  Education  in  England,  Wales 
and  Scotland  is  regarded  as  generally  satis- 
factory, but  in  Ireland  the  Committee  say 
they  are 

"  impressed  with  the  desirability  of  estab- 
lishing a  system  of  public  Elementary 
Education." 

It  is  urged  also  that  there  is  a  necessity 
for  making  better  provision  for  myopic 
children  throughout  the  country. 

There  is,  moreover,  a  great  need  for 
initiating  a  register  of  all  blind  children  in 
the  public  elementary  schools. 

"  We  are  satisfied  that  the  establish- 
ment of  a  register  and  the  systematic 
following  up  of  blind  children  is  a  funda- 
mental essential  to  the  proper  care  of  the 
blind." 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Committee, 

' '  residential  institutions  should  be  regarded 
as  preferable  to  day  centres  for  the  majority 
of  young  children." 

In  other  paragraphs  of  the  Report,  where 
a  uniform  scheme  of  After- Care  is  advocated, 
it  is  suggested  that  by  means  of  paid  visitors 
the  interests  of  children  in  the  Elementary 
Schools  should  be  safeguarded  until  they 
reach  an  age  when  they  can  be  transferred 
to  the  care  of  either  a  secondary  education 
authority  or  some  recognised  organisation 
for  the  blind,  and  it  is  contended  that  the 
"Central  Authority"  ought  to  work  out 
details  of  this  scheme  in  conjunction  with 
the  Education  Departments. 

"  The  employment  of  blind  teachers, 
wherever  practicable,  should  be  en- 
couraged," says  the  Report,  "and  their 
salaries  should  be  on  an  equality  with 
those  of  sighted  teachers." 

It  is  of  importance  that  the  authorities  of 
schools  for  the  blind  should  note  this  two- 
fold recommendation. 
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Those  interested  in  the  publication  of 
school  books  and  literature  generally  will 
read  with  interest  the  following  sentence  : 

"  The  Committee  have  no  doubt  that 
the  Education  Departments  will  give  their 
closest  attention  to  the  need  for    Braille 
books   which  The  National    Institute    for 
the  Blind  is  endeavouring  to  meet." 
It  is  obvious  that  since  the   greater  part 
of  all  the  literature  published  for  the  use  of 
the  blind  in  the  United  Kingdom  comes  from 
this  Institute  such  a  recommendation  is  both 
timely  and  practical.     The  Report  also  con- 
tains a  useful  reference  to  the  work  of  the 
National  Free  Lending  Library  for  the  Blind, 
and  suggests  that  monetary  assistance  should 
be  given  in  order  that  the  valuable  privilege 
may  be  safeguarded  and  retained. 

The  volume  makes  some  pertinent  obser- 
vations with  regard  to  professional  training, 

stating  : 

"  We  are  satisfied,  from  the  evidence 

before  us,  that  there  are  some  professions 

on  which  blind  persons  may  embark  with 

a  reasonable  prospect  of  success." 

Observations  are  made  on  the  precarious 

financial  condition  of  Worcester  College  for 

the  Higher  Education  of  the  Blind  and  the 

Royal  Normal  College,  it  being  urged  that 

these  organisations  should  receive  substantial 

grants  in  aid. 

"It  is  clear,"  says  the  document,  "  that 

the    success   of    many    blind    persons    in 

professional  callings  depends  upon  some 

financial  assistance  being  forthcoming  at 

the  start  of  their  career," 

and  the  Central  Board,  in  conjunction  with 

the  higher  Education  Authorities,  are  required 

to    find    the    necessary    financial    means    to 

meet  this  contingency.     Reading  on  in  this 

connection,  we  find  : 

"  The  Government  should  consider  the 

desirability  of  increasing  the  facilities  for 

the    higher    education    and    professional 

training  of  blind  persons,  and  of  extending 

the  grants  payable  in   respect    of    pupils 

undergoing  professional  training  ;  and  the 

'  Central  Authority  '   should  endeavour  to 

secure    financial    assistance    for    persons 

embarking  on  professional  careers." 

Some    observations    are    made    on    the 

subject  of  pianoforte  tuning  and  repairing,  it 

being  regarded  as  imperative  that  one  uniform 


standard  should  be  set  up  and  one  certificate 
granted.  It  will  be  remembered  that  from 
time  to  time  attention  has  been  called  to  this 
matter  through  these  columns,  and  the  Insti- 
tute's organisation  is  doing  admirable  work 
in  this  respect. 

Local  Education  Authorities  are  invited 
to  recognise  the  desirability  of  employing 
blind  tuners  for  their  school  pianos. 

There  is  a  short  reference  to  the  possi- 
bility of  blind  persons  adopting  business 
callings,  particular  attention  being  paid  to 
the  case  of  those  losing  their  sight  in  adult 
life. 

"  With  proper  encouragement  and 
scientific  training,"  says  the  Report,  "it 
may  be  possible  to  equip  them  to  resume 
their  previous  vocations.  The  '  Central 
Authority  '  should  consider  the  best 
machinery  for  discovering  such  cases  and 
providing  proper  treatment  therefor." 

The  subject  of  the  employment  of  blind 
typists  is  considered,  it  being  stated  that  the 
matter  ought  to  receive  the  careful  attention 
of  the  "  Central  Authority."  A  uniform 
standard  of  efficiency  is  advised,  and  the 
opinion  expressed  that  a  limited  number  of 
blind  typists  might  be  employed  in  Govern- 
ment and  other  large  offices. 

The  profession  of  massage  is  regarded 
as  a  remunerative  employment,  provided 
always 

"  that  the  greatest  care  is  exercised  in 
selecting  the  persons  to  be  trained  for 
this  career." 

On  the  subject  of  industrial  training  we 
find  much  that  is  at  once  interesting  and 
instructive,  and  in  this  connection  it  will  be 
found  necessary  to  quote  some  of  the  para- 
graphs in  extenso,  in  order  to  give  a  clear 
idea  of  the  views  held  by  the  Committee,  e.g.  : 

"  The  accommodation  for  industrial 
training  does  not  appear  to  be  materially 
deficient  in  existing  circumstances  "  [the 
italics  are  ours]  "  but  the  demand  for 
such  accommodation  may  be  increased 
when  the  facilities  for  employment  are 
improved.  At  present  in  England  many 
more  persons  receive  industrial  training 
than  can  afterwards  be  employed  in  the 
available  workshops.  In  Scotland  a  number 
do  not  receive  training  because  workshop 
accommodation  is  not  available  for  their 
subsequent  employment." 
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The  foregoing  considerations  have 
prompted  the  Committee  in  expressing  the 
conclusion  that  the  question  of  providing 
any  further  accommodation  for  such  training 
must  await  the  provision  of  additional  work- 
shop facilities. 

"  Some    3,000    additional    places    are 
urgently  required,  and  the  estimated  cost 
per  place  varies  from  £100  to  £175.     We 
think,  therefore,  that  having  regard  to  the 
rise  in  prices,  an  outside  estimate  of  the 
capital  sum  required  would  be  £500,000. 
This  is  the  only  capital  outlay  upon  which 
we  think   it  would   be   necessary  for  the 
'  Central  Authority  '   to  embark,  and  the 
sum    mentioned    is    based    upon    figures 
obtained  after  careful  inquiry." 
Attention  is  called  to  the  financial  position 
of   institutions   at    present    providing    such 
training.     It  is  apparent  that  these  facilities 
cost  the  institutions,  on  the  average,  about 
£10  per  head  per  annum  above  the  sums 
found  by  the  rates  and  taxes.     Owing    to 
facilities  recently  obtained,  this  amount  has 
now    been    reduced    to    £6    per   head    per 
annum    in    England   and   Wales.     The   net 
result,  however,  is  that  the  majority  of  Blind 
Institutions   are    dependent    upon   constant 
appeals  to  public  charity,  and  show  continual 
deficits  in  their  accounts.    It  is  felt,  however, 
that  the  financial  position  of  Training  Insti- 
tutions will  be  improved  by  the  adoption  of 
the  recommendations    made    in    respect    of 
workshops. 

1 '  When  this  provision  has  been  made 

it   will  be  for  consideration  whether  the 

provisions   of    Part  II.   of  the    Education 

Act,  1902,  should  not  be  made  obligatory." 

We  are  informed  that 

' '  The  trades  at  present  taught  in  this 
country  appear  to  be  the  most  satisfactory, 
but    attention    should    be    given   to    the 
possibility  of  developing  the  bedding  and 
upholstery  businesses." 
It  may  be  taken  that  the  period  of  train- 
ing required  as    an    average   is  about    four 
years,   after  the  age   of    16  ;    the   age    limit 
within    which     training     may    begin     with 
advantage    is    probably    fifty    years.       It   is 
recommended    that   grants    should  be   pro- 
vided by  the  "Central  Authority"  to  persons 
losing  their  sight  in  later  life, 

"  who  are  frequently  reduced  to   serious 


straits  while  undergoing  the  period  of 
training." 
Those  of  us  who  have  had  administrative 
work  to  perform  in  this  connection  know 
only  too  well  how  real  this  difficulty  is ; 
but  the  recommendation  made  by  the  Com- 
mittee will  at  least  assist  us  to  discharge  a 
serious  obligation. 

The  following  paragraphs  are  of  special 
value,  and  should  be  carefully  noted  : 

"  We    consider    that    the     Education 
Departments,     in    consultation    with    the 
'Central    Authority,'    should    co-ordinate 
the  schemes  of  industrial  training  for  the 
blind  throughout  the  country.    The  Train- 
ing Institutions   should  be   in  close  touch 
with    the    workshops    in    order    that    the 
methods  of  training  may  be  based  upon 
the   actual    methods    in    operation  in   the 
workshops." 
The    opinion    is    expressed    that    blind 
instructors  might  be  more  generally  employed 
in  giving  industrial  training. 

We  have  already  indicated  the  attitude 
of  the  Committee  toward  the  all-important 
subject  of  providing  additional  employment, 
and  this  need  is  felt  to  a  much  greater 
extent  in  Ireland  than  in  other  parts  of  the 
country.     The  Report  says : 

"In  Ireland  it  is  necessary  that  work- 
shops should  be  established  where  blind 
workers  can  live  the  life  of  the  ordinary 
wage-earning  journeyman,  and  the  '  Central 
Authority '  should  make  arrangements  with 
the  spending  departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  secure  that  in  certain  contracts 
Blind  Institutions  are  given  the  preference. 
It  is  necessary  that  inspection  and  stan- 
dardisation of  production  must  follow.  It 
would  be  of  great  advantage  if  a  uniform 
system  of  keeping  accounts  were  generally 
adopted.  Special  attention  should  be 
directed  to  the  possibility  of  establishing 
systems  of  co-operative  buying  of  raw 
material  and  selling  of  produce,  which, 
we  are  satisfied,  would  materially  assist 
the  Institutions  for  the  Blind." 

' '  The  '  Central  Authority  '  should  take 
steps  to  eliminate  the  unnecessary  com- 
petition between  existing  institutions  by 
securing  the  amalgamation  or  affiliation 
of  the  small  workshops  to  the  larger 
institutions.  For  this  purpose  we  consider 
that   a    system  of   certification  might    be 
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introduced     and    a    register    maintained, 

whereby  the    '  Central   Authority  '    might 

indicate  to  the  public  the  institutions  and 

organisations    which    are    co-operating    in 

the  systematic  care  of  the  blind.     By  this 

means  public  charity  would  be  diverted  to 

those  bodies   which  operate  on  the   lines 

laid  down  by  the  '  Central  Authority.1  " 

The  foregoing  paragraphs  are  of  immense 

importance  in  providing  the  machinery  for 

dealing  with   many   serious   difficulties,  and 

there  will  be  little  doubt  entertained  by  all 

competent    to    express    opinions    that    the 

position  assumed  by  the  Committee  is  sound 

in  the  main.     The  following  sentence  should 

be  carefully  considered,  for  it  marks  a  very 

appreciable    advance    upon    any     previous 

utterance  on  the  subject  : 

' '  The  '  Central  Authority  '  should  also 
have  funds  at  its  disposal  to  make  grants 
for  the  assistance  of  the  certified  institu- 
tions and  organisations  ;  and,   in  making 
such  grants,  should  take  steps  to  establish 
schemes  whereby  a  minimum  wage  would 
be  secured." 
The   Committee    make   several   valuable 
references  to   a  system  under  which  home 
industries  may  be  practised,  and  the  "  After- 
Care    system"     adopted    by    The    National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  is  favourably  noticed. 
Several  paragraphs  appear  in  the  Report, 
dealing  with  the  administration  of  Pensions 
for  the   Blind,   and   from  the  "  Minutes    of 
Evidence"     we    learn     that    there    are    79 
separate  societies  disbursing  annually  about 
£47,000.      The    number    of    pensioners    is 
rather   more    than  6,000.      The    Committee 
express    the    conviction    that   more    money 
should    be   available  for  this  purpose,   and 
recommend  that    the    "  Central   Authority " 
should  have  an  annual   grant   of  £100,000 
with  which   to   increase  existing  allowances 
and    also    provide    additional    ones  ;     it    is 
recommended    further    that     the    pensions 
should  consist  of  substantial  amounts,   the 
opinion  being  distinctly  against  the  system 
or  small  doles. 

' '  Wider  powers  should  be  conferred 
upon  the  Charity  Commission,"  says  the 
Report,  "in  regard  to  vested  funds,  and 
with  reference  especially  to  funds  collected 
from    voluntary    subscriptions  ;    and    in 


consultation  and  agreement  with  the 
'  Central  Authority '  the  Charity  Commis- 
sion should  endeavour  to  group  all  the 
smaller  Pension  Societies  with  the  larger 
so  as  to  reduce  the  sources  of  distribution 
and  consequent  administrative  expendi- 
ture." 
One  of  the  final  passages  in  the  Report 
reads  as  follows  : 

"  It  remains  for  the  Committee  to  draw 
attention  to  the  inquiry  which  they  made 
into  the  care  of  the  Soldiers  and   Sailors 
blinded  in  the  War.     It  will  be  seen  that 
these  men  are  very  adequately  provided 
for    at    St.    Dunstan's    Hostel,    and   that 
active    steps  are    taken   by  the    National 
Institute    for    the    Blind    to    secure    their 
future  welfare  after  they  leave  the  Hostel. 
The  Committee  feel  that  the  steps  taken 
to    secure    the    welfare    of    the    Blinded 
Soldiers  and   Sailors  merits  the    greatest 
confidence  and  approbation." 
Twenty-eight   years   have   elapsed  since 
the   last   authoritative    pronouncement    was 
made  by  a  Government  Committee  on  the 
subject  of  the  Social  and  Industrial  better- 
ment of  the  conditions  of  the  blind  ;  some- 
thing   has    been    achieved    since    that    time, 
but,  as  the  recent  disclosures  prove,  much 
strenuous  work   still   lies   before    us.      For- 
tunately, we  were  never  better  equipped  to 
essay  this  task,  and  our  souls  are  filled  with 
a  joyful  optimism  because  to  this  generation 
is  entrusted  a   duty  to  the  performance  of 
which   we  can  summon  the  aid  of  valuable 
experiences,    coupled    with    an    enthusiasm 
that  will  carry  us  triumphantly  to  the  goal 
of  our  fondest  anticipations. 

We  quote  the  Daily  Mail  leader  of  the 
14th  August,  commenting  on  the  report,  as 
follows  : — 

"In  no  direction  has  greater  progress 
been  made  during  the  War  than  in  the  train- 
ing of  the  blind  to  earn  an  honourable  living 
and  live  a  happy  life.  The  eager  sympathy 
and  help  of  their  countrymen  and  women, 
and  the  skilfully  directed  teaching  of  St. 
Dunstan's,  have  here  worked  miracles. 
Soldiers  and  seamen  who  have  lost  their 
sight  have  been  taught  professions,  and  have 
been  given  a  new  hope  and  ambition.  It  is 
difficult  to  put  into  words  any  estimate  of 
the  intense  suffering,  mental  and  physical, 
that  has  thus  been  relieved. 
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"  These  same  methods,  with  the  same 
intelligent  care  and  sympathy,  are  capable 
of  much  wider  application.  The  Report  of 
the  Departmental  Committee  on  the  Welfare 
of  the  Blind,  which  is  published  to-day, 
proposes  to  do  for  the  blind  population  of 
the  United  Kingdom  much  what  St.  Dunstan's 
has  done  for  our  sightless  soldiers  and  sailors. 
In  effect,  the  recommendations  would  take 
the  blind  from  the  street  and  place  them 
under  the  care  of  the  State. 

"It  is  most  desirable  that  these  recom- 
mendations should  be  carried  out  without 
delay.  The  Committee  has  done  its  work 
well,  and  its  Chairman,  Mr.  Hayes  Fisher, 
has  laboured  hard  to  produce  a  practical 
scheme.  The  sum  required  for  the  provision 
of  special  schools  and  workshops  is  £500,000 
of  capital,  with  due  provision  for  mainten- 
ance afterwards.  Money  could  not  be  better 
spent  ;  the  cause  of  humanity  would  be 
served  ;  and  at  the  same  time,  if  we  can 
judge  from  the  experience  gained  under 
Sir  Arthur  Pearson's  control  at  St.  Dunstan's, 
the  community  would  gain  by  the  greatly 
enhanced  earning  power  of  the  blind." 

We  also  quote  the  comments  of  The 
Times  and  the  Manchester  Guardian  on 
the  same  date  : — 

"It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Committee  may  be  adopted. 
They  express  a  considered  compromise 
between  the  ideals  of  ardent  reformers  and 
the  instinct  of  men  who  know  what  is  possible 
in  practice."  .  .  .  "The  estimated  sum 
involved  is  an  annual  expenditure  of  about 
£250,000  and  a  capital  outlay  of  about 
£500,000."  .  .  .  "  It  is  not  a  great  deal 
of  money,  but  its  potentialities  are  almost 
unlimited.  War  has  not  many  happy 
results,  One  at  least  is  that  we  are  more 
sensitive  now  to  the  effects  of  physical 
disablement  than  we  were  three  years  ago. 
The  darkness  of  the  blind  can  by  modern 
methods  be  robbed  of  its  horror  of  emptiness, 
if  not  actually  lightened.  And  the  report  of 
the  Committee  points  the  way  to  extend 
these  blessings  to  many  more  than  enjoy 
them  at  present." — The  Times. 

"  A  blind  beggar  is  a  challenge  to  the 
whole  system  of  society.  He  is  so  because 
he  has  been  denied  the  means  of  that  self- 
help  which  he  must  have  if  he  is  to  keep  his 
self-respect  by  serving  the  community  as 
other  men  do.     This  is  evidently  the  view 


taken    by    the    Departmental     Committee.' 
"  We   imagine   most   of   the   recom- 
mendations     will     be     adopted.        If     they 
are,    it   cannot   be   too   soon." —Manchester 
Guardian. 

Commenting  on  the  work  of  the  Com- 
mittee and  some  features  of  their  report  in 
an  interview  on  August  19  with  a  represen- 
tative of  The  Observer,  Sir  Arthur  Pearson 
said  : — 

"  The  International  Congress  of  the  Blind, 
which  was  held  in  London  shortly  before 
the  outbreak  of  war,  offered  the  opportunity 
of  obtaining  the  views  of  the  principal  workers 
for  the  blind  in  the  United  States,  the 
Colonies,  and  several  foreign  countries. 
Members  of  the  Committee  paid  visits  of 
inspection  to  the  foremost  establishments  for 
the  care  of  the  blind  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
In  short,  the  inquiry  was  of  a  most  exhaustive 
nature,  and  covered  every  phase  of  the 
industrial  and  social  life  of  those  who,  from 
infancy  to  old  age,  are  compelled  to  live  in 
the  dark. 

"  Practically  nothing  has  been  done  for 
the  blind  by  the  Government  in  the  past. 
In  the  future  I  hope  that  this  regrettable 
condition  of  affairs  will  be  replaced  by  one 
which  shows  that  the  State  is  prepared  to 
undertake  the  responsibility  of  assisting  those 
of  its  citizens  whom  the  handicap  of  blind- 
ness deprives  in  most  cases  of  the  power  of 
helping  themselves  to  the  fullness  of  their 
capacity.  With  the  exception  of  the  aged 
and  the  infirm,  blind  people  do  not  as  a  rule 
wish  to  eat  the  bread  of  charity.  Their  wish 
is  that  they  may  be  assisted  to  overcome  a 
handicap  which  has  been  laid  upon  them  and 
to  do  their  share  of  the  work  of  the  world. 
EXAMPLE    OF   ST.    DUNSTAN'S. 

"  My  splendid  fellows  of  St.  Dunstan's 
are  proving  this  to  the  full.  If  they  had 
been  left  to  find  their  own  salvation,  I  have 
no  doubt  that  some  of  them  would  have 
made  good  ;  but  I  have  equally  no  doubt 
that  the  great  majority  would  have  drifted 
into  the  vague  purposeless  unuseful  form  of 
existence — it  can  scarcely  be  called  life — 
which  is  too  often  the  sad  lot  of  the  blind. 
As  it  is,  hundreds  of  these  gallant  blinded 
soldiers  have  become,  and  hundreds  more 
will  become,  useful  citizens,  accomplishing 
practical  work  of  the  best  kind  as  masseurs, 
shorthand  writers,  telephone  operators,  cob- 
blers, basket  makers,  joiners,  mat  makers,  or 
poultry  farmers — work  which  not  only  gives 
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them  their  proper  status  as  citizens  of  our 
great  Empire,  but  affords  them  the  untold 
gratification  of  feeling  that  they  are  happily 
and  usefully  occupied  ;  that  they  are  not 
blind  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the 
term,  but  just  normal  people  who  cannot  see 
and  who  have  overcome  that  deficiency. 

"  I  hope  that  one  of  the  aims  of  the  new 
central  authority,  which  is  to  care  for  the 
blind,  will  be  to  see  that  in  future  those  work- 
men who  lose  their  sight  in  industrial  life 
will  be  given  the  same  opportunity  of  making 
good  as  has  been  given  to  the  brave  fellows 
whose  sight  has  been  lost  in  fighting  our 
battles. 

"  The  central  authority  will  have  to  con- 
sider very  seriously  the  advisability  of 
instituting  or  supporting  a  widespread  system 
of  supervising  the  industries  of  blind  people 
in  whose  case  it  is,  for  some  reason  or 
another,  desirable  that  work  should  be  done 
at  home.  The  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  of  which  I  have  the  honour  to  be 
president,  has  already  inaugurated  a  system 
of  this  kind,  but  owing  to  difficulties  imposed 
by  the  War,  and  the  pressing  need  for 
attending  to  the  requirements  of  the  blinded 
soldiers  who  have  passed  through  their 
course  ot  training  at  St.  Dunstan's,  it  is  only 
at  present  possible  to  work  the  scheme  in  a 
limited  way.  However,  we  have  all  the 
machinery  and  organisation,  and  I  hope  that 
if  the  central  authority  does  not  undertake 
this  work  it  will  strengthen  our  hands  with 
regard  to  it. 

"I  am  glad  to  say  that  I  have  every  reason 
to  hope  that  I  shall  secure  a  sufficiently  large 
fund  to  enable  the  after-care  of  the  blinded 
soldier  to  be  dealt  with  independently. 

' '  With  regard  to  the  apportionment  of  the 
annual  sum  of  £250,000  or  more  which  will 
be  required  for  the  scheme,  there  will  be 
need  for  a  considerable  allocation  to  enable 
the  wages  of  blind  workmen  to  be  augmented 
to  a  degree  which  will  place  them  in  com- 
fortable circumstances.  A  further  and  very 
considerable  annual  sum  will  be  wanted  to 
grant  new  pensions  and  to  augment  pensions 
already  granted  by  charities  for  the  blind  to 
aged  and  incapable  blind  people.  I  have 
very  clear  views  on  this  subject  ;  the  present 
pensions  can  as  a  rule  be  only  described  as 
beggarly.  A  much  more  generous  arrange- 
ment must  be  made  to  enable  old  and  infirm 
blind  folk  to  live  in  decent  comfort. 

"  I  hope  that  the  systems  of  hostels  for 
these  less  fortunate   members  of  the  blind 


community,  on  the  plan  which  has  for  some 
years  past  been  most  successfully  carried 
out  at  Bradford,  and  which  has  lately  been 
inaugurated  elsewhere,  may  be  instituted  on 
a  large  scale. 

"  I  hope,  too,  that  more  residential  schools 
for  blind  children  may  be  established  and 
properly  maintained.  There  is  in  my  mind 
no  question  whatever  that  the  residential 
school  is  far  more  suitable  for  the  blind  child 
than  is  the  day  school. 

BLIND   WOMEN   AND   GIRLS. 

"  The  crying  need  for  better  arrangements 
to  enable  blind  girls  and  blind  women  to 
lead  useful  and  happy  lives  will,  I  trust,  be 
fully  recognised  by  the  central  authority. 
Far  too  many  of  these  poor  creatures  are 
at  present  leading  lives,  which  I  can  only 
describe  as  wretched,  in  workhouses.  The 
blind  girl  must  be  trained  to  a  life  of  useful- 
ness, and  new  avenues  must  be  opened  for 
her.  There  are  many  of  these  at  present 
untrodden. 

' '  Perhaps  the  central  authority  will  think 
fit  to  establish  sight-saving  centres  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.  Many  cases  of  blind- 
ness would  be  averted  if  this  plan  were 
intelligently  carried  out.  Perhaps,  too,  it 
will  be  thought  advisable  to  devote  an 
adequate  annual  sum  to  devising  new 
apparatus  and  experimenting  generally  with 
a  view  to  minimising  by  all  possible  mechani- 
cal means  the  handicap  of  blindness. 

"  I  trust  that  your  editor  will  allow  me 
to  express  the  hope  that  those  who  at 
present  give  financial  support  to  institutions 
and  charities  for  the  blind  will  not  think  that 
because  the  Government  is  going  to  at  last 
interest  itself  in  the  welfare  of  those  who 
cannot  see  they  should  cease  their  subscrip- 
tions or  donations.  There  will  always  be  a 
wide  field  left  uncovered  by  official  help, 
and  I  sincerely  trust  that  those  who  can 
afford  to  do  so  will  not  only  continue  but 
increase  the  aid  which  they  render  to  the 
blind,  and  will  thus  help  to  render  brighter 
and  yet  more  bright  the  new  era  which  is 
setting  in  for  those  who  have  to  pass  through 
life  deprived  of  the  priceless  gift  of  sight." 

Sir  Arthur  added  that  he  hopes  the 
members  of  the  blind  community,  and  those 
who  are  interested  in  them,  will  for  all 
time  remember  with  gratitude  the  unselfish 
devotion  to  their  interests  which  has  been 
shown  by  Mr.  Hayes  Fisher,  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee.  In  spite  of  the  onerous 
and    important    official    duties    which    Mr. 
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Hayes  Fisher  was  called  upon  to  perform 
during  the  sittings  of  the  Committee,  he 
presided  at  all  its  meetings,  and  by  his 
complete  grasp  of  the  matters  under  discus- 
sion showed  how  carefully  he  had  informed 
himself  of  all  essential  points  regarding 
them.        Throughout,     Mr.     Hayes     Fisher 


displayed  the  utmost  sympathy  with  the 
present  pitiful  condition  of  the  blind,  and 
evinced  his  determination  to  do  all  that  lay 
in  his  power  towards  bettering  their  lot. 
His  efforts  were  most  ably  seconded  by  Mr. 
P.  Barter,  the  very  capable  and  hard-working 
secretary  of  the  Committee. 
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AN  enjoyable  evening  was  spent  on 
August  1,  when  the  "  House  warming  " 
at  West  House,  St.  George's  Road, 
Brighton,  took  place.  These  fine  premises,  the 
property  of  The  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  are,  with  the  adjoining  Portland 
House,  a  Convalescent  Home  for  Blinded 
Soldiers  and  Sailors,  in  connection  with 
St.  D  un- 
stan's.  Port- 
land House  is 
as  yet  unready 
for  occupation, 
b  u  t  West 
House  has 
already  a  com- 
plement of 
blind  boys, 
whose  won- 
derful spirits 
were  a  notice- 
able feature  in 
the  dancing 
that  took  place 
during  the 
evening.  To 
the  ordinary 
person  who 
has  the  gift  of 
sight,  which  is 
of  all  the  most 
precious  possession,  it  is  almost  impossible 
adequately  to  express  the  terrible  position  of 
those  who,  born  with  the  faculty  of  sight 
(and  therefore  without  the  ultrasensitive 
touch  of  the  born  blind),  are  thrown  upon 
their  own  resources  by  the  loss  of  their 
eyes.  The  boys  of  St.  Dunstan's  have  given 
their  sight  in  the  cause  of  their  country,  and 
no  more  deserving  appeal  could  be  made 
than  that  which  endeavours  not  only  to 
alleviate  their  suffering,  but  teaches  them  to 


IN   THE    CONSERVATORY,    WEST   HOUSE 


become  self-supporting.  The  celebration 
was  a  very  happy  idea  on  the  part  of 
all  concerned  in  its  arrangements,  and  a 
splendid  programme  of  songs  and  recitations 
were  carried  out,  Miss  Alverez  being  at  the 
piano.  Refreshments  were  provided  at  a 
dainty  buffet,  and  nothing  which  could 
promote   the   comfort   or  enjoyment   of    the 

inmates  or 
visitors  had 
been  over- 
looked. There 
is  accommoda- 
tion in  West 
House  for  46, 
and  when  Port- 
land House  is 
taken  over 
there  will  be 
room  for  40 
more.  Adjoin- 
ing the  spacious 
lounge  at  WeSt 
House  there  is 
a  fine  conser- 
vatory,  and  this 
leads  to  a  big 
garden,  the 
grounds  being 
two  acres  in 
extent,  and 
having  in  one  corner  a  cottage  which  has 
eight  beds  and  will  be  used  as  a  sana- 
torium. There  is  a  very  fine  dining  hall 
in  the  house,  and  the  other  accommo- 
dation includes  a  typewriting  and  Braille 
room,  reception  rooms,  and  a  carpenter  and 
joiner's  shop.  The  pretty  colour  scheme  in 
the  wards  is  carried  out  in  pink,  and  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  all  the  bedding  has 
been  beautifully  made  by  the  blind.  Lessons 
are  not  compulsory  at  West  House,  but  the 
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morning  is  devoted  to  tuition  to  keep  the 
inmates  busy  and  happy.  In  the  afternoon 
and  evening  they  are  free  to  go  out,  and  the 
services  of  ladies  in  Brighton,  Hove  and 
district  who 
are  willing  to 
help  by  taking 
them  out  walk- 
ing or  writing 
letters  for 
them,  etc.,  will 
be  welcomed, 
as  will  any 
gifts  that  may 
add  to  the 
comfort  or  en- 
tertainment of 
those  who 
have  suffered 
such  a  grievous 
deprivation  for 
England.  The 
food  question 
is,  of  course, 
quite  a  pro- 
blem in  these 
times,  and 
presents  of  eggs,  fruit,  cake  and  vege- 
tables will  be  gladly  received.  The  staff 
are  under  Miss  Pearson  as  Matron,  whose 
chief  assistant  is  Miss  Fox.  Already  well 
known  in 
Brighton  for 
her  work  for 
the  blind,  Miss 
Pearson  is  a 
sister  of  Sir 
Arthur  Pear- 
son, himself 
blind,  and 
whose  magni- 
ficent and  self- 
sacr if  icing 
work  for  the 
blind  will  live 
for  all  time. 
OOOO 

"Waiter," 
asked  the  im- 
patient custo- 
mer, "  do  you 
call  this  an 
oyster  stew." 
"Yes,  sir." 
"  Why,  the  oyster  in  this  stew  isn't  big  enough 
to  flavour  it."  "  He  wasn't  put  in  to  flavour 
it,  sir.     He  is  jes'  supposed  to  christen  it." 
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THE   LOUNGE,  WEST   HOUSE, 


THE    DINING    ROOM,    "WEST    HOUSE. 


IN  a  recent  issue  it  was  stated  that  The 

National  In- 
stitute's Blind 
Concert  Party, 
under  the  di- 
rection of  Lady 
Pearson,  had 
raised  and  paid 
over  to  St. 
Dunstan'  s 
Hostel  for 
Blinded  Sol- 
diers and 
Sailors  the  sum 
of  £7,945.  We 
ought  also  to 
have  mention- 
ed the  fact  that 
as  a  result  of 
the  concerts 
Lady  Pearson 
also  received 
the  sum  of 
£5,744  in  do- 
nations, etc.,  making,  with  the  £7,945  received 
as  the  sale  of  tickets,  the  handsome  sum  of 
£13,689,  all  of  which  is  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  St.  Dunstan's. 

MUSICAL 

SUCCESS. 

WE  have 
much  pleasure 
in  recording 
t  hat  M  r. 
Harold  Freear, 
pupil  of  Mr. 
Piatt,  at  the 
Royal  Institu- 
tion, Birming- 
ham, and  now 
organist  at  a 
church  near 
Birmingham, 
has  been  suc- 
cessful  in 
carrying  off 
the  Sawyer 
Prize  at  the 
recent  Asso- 
ciateship  ex- 
amination at  the  Royal  College  of  Organists. 
Teacher  and  pupil  are  to  be  heartily  con- 
gratulated on  this  achievement. 
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We  intend  to  devote  an  article  in  each  number 
of  "  The  Beacon "  for  a  monthly  book  chat.  If 
you  have  a  blind  friend  you  can  make  him  no  better 
present  than  a  book.  And  if  we  can  guide  you 
in    your  choice    our   object    will    have    been    attained. 


MOON  readers  throughout  the  world 
owe  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  to  Mr. 
J.  C.  Ewing,  of  the  Joint  Committee 
of  the  Rosebery  Burns  and  the  Carlton 
Burns  Club,  Glasgow,  in  completing  the  task 
of  publishing  the  poetical  works  of  Robert 
Burns  for  blind  readers.  Mr.  J.  C.  Ewing, 
who  is  the  librarian  of  Baillie's  Institute, 
Glasgow,  is  probably  the  greatest  living 
authority  on  Burns'  Literature  and  Lore. 
When  it  is  realised  that  he  edited  both  the 
Moon  and  the  Braille  edition  of  the  poet's 
works,  the  value  of  the  work  which  these 
editions  for  the  blind  possess  will  be  at  once 
realised.  The  text  of  the  edition  is  that  of 
Dr.  William  Wallace's  one-volume  edition, 
published  by  Messrs.  W.  and  R.  Chambers, 
Ltd.  Subscriptions  to  the  Fund  for  publi- 
cation and  for  presentation  of  copies  of 
the  editions  (Braille  and  Moon)  to  Scottish 
Societies  for  the  Blind,  were  received  from 
62  Burns  clubs  in  Scotland,  while  among 
the  contributors  to  the  Fund  were  Sir  James 
Key  Caird,  Bart.,  LL.D.,  who  unfortunately 
did  not  live  to  see  the  completion  of  the 
work,  and  the  Right  Hon.  Earl  of  Rosebery, 
K.G.,  K.T.  Mention  must  also  be  made  of 
Mr.  Alex  Pollock,  the  Joint  Hon.  Secretary 
of  the  Rosebery  Burns  Club,  whose  services 
throughout  have  been  most  generously  given. 
The  complete  edition  runs  into  12  main 
volumes,  25  sets  of  volumes  have  been 
presented  to  different  libraries,  and  there 
will  be,  no  doubt,  a  further  demand  for  the 
work  as  time  goes  on.  One  of  the  great 
features  of  the  work  is  to  be  found  in  a 
contents  table  at  the  beginning  of  every 
volume,  so  that  in  each  volume  reference 
can  be  had  to  any  poem  in  the  whole  work. 
When  the  scheme  was  first  framed  there 
was  no  thought  then  that  we  should  be 
plunged  into  the  midst  of  a  terrible  and 
heart-rending   struggle    such    as    the    War 


which  is  now  ravaging  the  world.  Never- 
theless, the  work  has  been  proceeded  with 
and  brought  to  a  successful  issue,  and  now 
that  so  many  of  our  brave  heroes  have 
returned  sightless,  it  is,  surely,  fitting  that 
the  first  poet's  works  to  be  placed  complete 
at  their  service  should  be  those  of  Scotia's 
Bard  whose  prophetic  lines  have  been 
fulfilled  when  "the  hardy  sons  of  Scotia" 
to-day,  who  have  proved  their  power  as  well 
as  their  willingness  to  "stand  a  wall  of  fire 
around  our  much-lov'd  isle."  And  let  it  not 
be  forgotten  that  Moon  type,  in  spite  of  the 
obvious  disadvantages  it  has  when  compared 
to  Braille  by  reason  of  the  size  of  the  Braille 
dot  as  against  the  Moon  character,  fills  a 
place  in  the  blind  world  which  it  would  be 
hard  to  fill  by  any  other  means.  For  there 
are  many  people  who  go  blind  late  in  life, 
and  who  are  unable  to  read  Braille  by  reason 
of  their  failing  powers  or  the  lack  of  a 
sensitive  touch,  but  who  can  be  taught  to 
read  Moon  in  a  very  short  time.  And  there 
are  many  Moon  readers  who  will  therefore 
welcome  the  splendid  edition  of  Burns  that 
is  now  within  their  reach. 
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THE  Editor  would  be  glad  to  receive 
reports  and  news  items  from  heads  of 
Institutions  and  others  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  the  Blind.  All  communica- 
tions for  insertion  in  the  next  month's 
issue  should  be  received  before  the 
16th  of  the  month  previous.  Address 
contributions  The  Editor,  The  Beacon, 
The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W. 
Contributions  cannot  be  returned 
unless  stamped  and  addressed  envelope 
is  enclosed  with  M.S.,  which  in  all 
cases  should  be  typewriten  on  one 
side  of  the  paper  only. 
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INDUSTRIAL    NOTES. 


WORKSHOPS  FOR  THE  ADULT  BLIND, 
NEWCASTLE. 

WE  have  before  us  the  Sixth  Annual 
Report  of  this  Institute.  It  appears 
that  the  work  is  steadily  growing, 
but  financial  embarrassments  are  being 
experienced  owing  to  the  high  prices 
demanded  for  raw  material  and  other  con- 
siderations. 

The  workpeople  receive  a  bonus  of  5s. 
per  week,  but  this  is  deemed  insufficient  by 
the  Committee.  The  grants  made  during 
the  past  year  amounted  to  £391  14s.  6d., 
which  comprise  not  only  the  bonuses,  but 
free  insurance  for  all  workers. 

During  the  year  the  sales  amounted  to 
£3,214  13s.  2d.  ;  wages  and  grants  to  blind 
workers  £1,545  17s.  Id.,  the  cost  of  sighted 
labour  being  £259  Is.  6d.  The  subscrip- 
tions amounted  to  £372  18s.  9d.,  and  the 
house-to-house  collections  £372  13s.  4d.,  a 
total  of  £745  12s.  Id.  We  notice  from  a 
Press  report  that  the  Institution  has  just 
received  a  legacy  of  £1,000. 

It  is  hoped  very  shortly  that  The 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  will  be  able 
to  organise  a  vigorous  campaign  in  this 
district  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the 
financial  position  of  these  Workshops. 

SUNDERLAND  INSTITUTION. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  a  short  time 
ago  The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
assisted  in  the  reorganisation  of  this  under- 
taking and  contributed  financially  to  this 
end.  We  are  pleased  to  be  able  to  note  that 
substantial  progress  is  now  being  made. 

The  Annual  Report  contains  this  very 
satisfactory  statement  : — "  The  gross  profit 
amounted  to  £285,  which  was  more  than 
sufficient  to  allow  for  salaries,  legal  expenses, 
and  provision  for  bad  debts." 

The  subscriptions,  donations,  etc., 
amounted  to  £754,  and  the  grants  to  blind 
workers  to  £319.  Rather  more  than  the 
remaining  credit  balance  has  been  utilised 


for  depreciating  the  value  of  J  the  buildings 
and  fixtures,  etc.,  which  now  stand  at 
£4,043.  The  wages  paid,  exclusive  of 
grants,  amounted  to  £1,106  3s.  5d.  ;  the 
sales  totalled  £3,714  0s.  2^d. 

The  Manager,  Mr.  G.  I.  Walker  (blind), 
is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  excellent 
results  of  the  past  year's  work,  and  we 
have  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  Insti- 
tution has  entered  upon  an  era  of  greater 
prosperity. 

NORTHAMPTON  ASSOCIATION 
FOR  THE  BLIND. 

During  the  past  year  the  Report  shows 
that  subscriptions  and  donations  amounted 
to  £155  lis.  6d.  This  is  not  so  liberal  a 
response  as  we  could  wish  from  so  important 
a  centre  as  Northampton. 

The  total  amount  paid  to  the  blind 
workers  for  wages,  grants  and  war  bonus 
was  £715  9s.  Id.  A  reference  to  the 
accounts  discloses  the  fact  that  there  has 
been  a  trading  loss  of  £148  5s.  8d.  on  the 
year's  work. 

After  allowing  credit  for  the  year's 
subscriptions,  donations,  bank  interest  and 
legacy,  there  is  a  net  gain  of  £92  Is.  3d.  to 
the  capital  account. 

BARCLAY  WORKSHOPS 
FOR  BLIND  WOMEN. 

From  the  last  Annual  Report  of  this 
Workshop  we  learn  that  18  women  are 
employed.  The  sales  amounted  to 
£1,306  15s.  2d.,  and  the  wages  to  £388  3s.  8d. 
The  subscriptions  totalled  £72  16s.,  and  the 
donations  £295  5s.  2d. 

The  balance-sheet  discloses  the  fact  that 
after  deducting  all  liabilities  the  assets  were 
worth  £1,583,  and  the  income  for  the  year 
exceeded  the  expenditure  by  £347.  Though 
this  is  deemed  to  be  satisfactory,  it  has  been 
found  imperative  to  sink  a  considerable 
amount  of  money  in  stock  in  order  to 
ensure  a  continuity  of  the  business  and  to 
provide  for  its  further  development. 
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ROCHDALE  HOME  TEACHING 
SOCIETY. 
We  are  pleased  to  announce  that  Mr. 
Sydney  Temple,  of  Bristol,  has  been 
appointed  visitor  for  the  Rochdale  Home 
Teaching  Society  for  the  Blind,  in  the  room 
of  Mr.  A.  Siddall,  who  has  resigned  on 
taking  up  an  appointment  in  connection  with 
The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

GARDNER  TRUST  FOR  THE  BLIND. 
11  In  the  35th  Report  of  the  Committee  of 
Gardner's  Trust  for  the  Blind,  for  the  year 
ended  31st  March  last,  it  is  stated  that 
during  the  year  the  sum  of  £4,704  (as  shown 
in  the  following  financial  statements,  items 
1  and  4),  was  granted  for  the  instruction  of 
177  blind  persons  above  the  school  age  in 
professions  and  trades,  by  which  it  is  hoped 
they  may  be  able  to  earn  their  living,  wholly 
or  in  part." 


"  The     following     disbursements     were 
sanctioned  : — 

(1)  £3,913  towards  the  fees  of  104  scholars 
at  Colleges  and  Institutions,  including 
three  scholarships  at  Cambridge  Univer- 
sity and  three  at  Oxford. 

(2)  £2,860  to  225  pensioners.  There  are 
27  pensioners  at  £20,  68  at  £15,  and 
130  at  £10  a  year. 

(3)  £1,133  to  36  Institutions  and  Societies 
towards  the  cost  of  enlarged  buildings, 
plant,  general  purposes,  etc. 

(4)  £791  towards  the  fees  for  instruction 
of  73  pupils  at  various  Schools  and 
Workshops. 

(5)  £486  to  82  individuals  for  assistance 
in  starting  or  carrying  on  their  trades 
as  pianoforte  tuners,  basket  makers, 
chair  caners,  and  in  other  ways." 


DEMONSTRATION  OF  EURHYTHMICS. 


HE   young  children  of   the   Swiss 
Cottage    School,   under    the    able 
direction      of      Miss     Marguerite 
Meredyll,     gave     an     interesting 
demonstration    of    M.    Dalcroze's 
system   of    Eurhythmies    at    the 
School     for     the     Blind,     Swiss 
Cottage,    on     the     evening     of 
Monday,  July  16.     Miss  Meredyll 
opened  with  a  short  account  of 
the  system,  in  which  she  pointed 
out   the  value  of  rhythm  as  a  medium  for 
the  expression  of  various  emotions,  animals 
as   well  as  human  beings  coming  under  its 
influence.       Of    the    three    constituents    of 
music,  rhythm,  melody  and  harmony,  Miss 
Meredyll  emphasised  the   great  importance 
of  the  first  named,  and  it  was   evident  that 
she  would  give  it  precedence  over  the  other 
two.     After  the  explanation  of  its  value,  the 
usefulness  of  rhythmical  instruction  was  then 
practically  exemplified  by  the  children,  the 
elementary  exercises  of  the  Dalcroze  method 
being   drawn  upon  for  the  purpose.      The 
children  formed  a  ring  and  took  hands,  and 
at  a  word  from  their  teacher  they  walked, 


skipped,    or   jumped    round    to    the    music, 
which  was  characteristically  varied  in  order 
to    suggest  which    kind  of   movement   was 
desired.    This  exercise  also  included  quicken- 
ing and  slackening  of  the  speed  and  changes 
from  pianissimo  to  fortissimo,  the  tread  of 
the    feet    following  the   piano,    not  only  in 
respect   of   pace,   but   also   in  softness  and 
loudness.     These  first  exercises  to  establish 
the  beat  were  followed  by  others  to  show 
regular  accents  and  the  division  of  the  music 
into    even    measures.       Simple    times    were 
dealt  with,  not  forgetting  \,  the  accents  being 
shown  either  by  a  louder  clap  with  the  hands 
or  a  more  decisive  stamp  with  the  foot.    The 
imaginative    element  —  such    an    important 
factor  in  the  true  development  of  a  child — 
was  not  overlooked,  for  games  were  provided 
with  such  titles  as  ' '  Giants  and  Fairies  ' '  and 
"  Dancing    Flowers."       In    the    former    the 
children  chose  whether  they  would  be  giants 
or  fairies,  and  they  each  understood  by  the 
music  played  when  giants  or  fairies  were  to 
exhibit  their  characteristic  features,  the  bass 
of  the  piano  being  called  on  for  the  former 
and  the  treble  for  the  latter.     In  the  case  of 
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dancing  flowers,  the  children  again  chose 
for  themselves,  the  class  being  divided  into 
three  groups,  which  were  called  on  by  the 
teacher  by  their  flower  names,  the  groups 
thereby  being  brought  into  action  separately 
or  together.  There  were  many  other  exer- 
cises to  create  interest  and  to  stimulate 
rhythmic  perception  in  the  children,  and 
among  these  may  be  noted  the  discovery 
of  the  time  of  a  section  of  music  played  and 
the  getting  of  the  children  to  invent  short 
rhythms  for  themselves.  This  was  done 
either  by  clapping  or  walking,  and  it  may  be 
specially  mentioned  that  one  small  boy  pro- 
vided an  excellent  and  quite  natural  \  rhythm, 
with  evident  perception  of  the  correct 
accent. 

This  demonstration  provided  me  with 
the  first  opportunity  I  have  had  of  becoming 
practically  acquainted  with  Eurhythmies,  and 
it  is  evident  to  me  that  it  is  a  system  that 
can  be  made  of  real  value  in  developing  the 
sense  of  rhythm  in  children.  It  is  desirable, 
however,  that  it  should  be  coupled  with 
adequate  instruction  in  the  best  up-to-date 
methods  of  ear  training,  for  though  it  is  of 
the  utmost  importance,  especially  among  the 
blind,  where  it  is  less  pronounced  than 
among  the  sighted,  that  rhythmic  perception 
should  be  cultivated,  it  is  equally  important 
that  the  other  two  aspects  of  music,  melody 


and  harmony,  should  receive  their  full  share 
of  attention.  It  was,  of  course,  quite  natural 
in  a  demonstration  of  this  kind  that  the 
rhythmic  side  should  predominate,  but  look- 
ing at  the  question  from  the  rhythmic  side 
only,  one  feature  stood  out  very  prominently, 
the  incessant  variation  in  pace  in  all  the 
exercises  given.  Flexibility  should  certainly 
be  cultivated,  and  it  is  often  difficult  to 
modify  dead-level  time  keeping,  but  the 
cultivation  of  the  capacity  to  keep  time 
should  always  precede  the  ability  to  vary  it, 
and  one  felt  in  this  particular  demonstration 
of  the  Eurhythmic  method  that  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  time  sense  contributed  by  a 
prolonged  dance  measure,  like  a  valse  for 
instance,  was  lacking.  However,  this  impres- 
sion may  be  due,  not  to  any  fault  in  the 
system,  but  to  over  anxiety  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher  to  obtain  flexibility  rather  than 
squareness  of  rhythm. 

In  conclusion,  I  am  glad  to  take  this 
opportunity  of  expressing  my  pleasure  at 
having  been  present  at  this  demonstration, 
and  of  congratulating  Miss  Meredyll  on  the 
excellent  work  she  is  doing  in  training  the 
Swiss  Cottage  children,  for  it  was  clear  to 
all  who  were  able  to  witness  the  results  on 
this  particular  occasion  that  the  hour  was  an 
enjoyable  one  to  teacher  and  pupils  alike. 

H.  C.  WARRILOW. 
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SWEDISH  REMEDIAL  EXERCISES  EXAMINATION. 


AT  the  recent  Swedish  Remedial  Exercises 
Examination  held  by  the  Incorporated 
Society  in  July,  two  blind  students,  Mr. 
Percy  Linney  Way  and  Mrs.  Stanhope,  pre- 
sented themselves  for  examination.  This  is 
the  first  occasion  on  which  blind  students 
have  ever  entered  for  the  S.R.E.  Examination. 
Both  candidates  were  successful,  Mr.  Way 
coming  out  first  on  the  list  with  distinction. 
Eighty-seven  sighted  candidates  sat  the 
examination. 

The  S.R.E.  course  is  a  difficult  and  com- 
plicated one,  entailing  the  careful  study  of  a 
considerable  number  of  diseases. 

A  great  number  of  remedial  exercises 
have  to  be  learned,  their  effect  upon  the 
various  systems  of  the  body,  the  muscle  work 
entailed  in  their  performance,  and  the  disease 
in  the  treatment  of  which  they  should  be 
used  or  avoided. 


These  exercises  have  to  be  learned  by  a 
blind  student  by  carefully  feeling  the  position 
in  which  the  operator  should  stand,  and  the 
position  in  which  the  patient  should  be 
placed.  The  neglect  of  a  small  detail  in  the 
position  of  patient  or  operator  may  nullify 
the  effect  of  the  exercise. 

The  course  of  study  for  this  examination 
may  take  from  six  to  nine  months  after  the 
purely  massage  manipulations  have  all  been 
thoroughly  mastered.  The  S.R.E.  Examina- 
tion is  the  most  advanced  that  can  be  taken 
in  this  subject.  It  will  therefore  be  realised 
how  great  a  triumph  has  been  won  by  Mr. 
Way,  who  has  proved  himself  indeed  a  splen- 
did example  of  how  a  blind  man  may  success- 
fully overcome  his  handicap.  We  would  like 
to  remind  our  readers  that  Mr.  Way  last 
year  headed  the  list,  with  distinction,  for  the 
Massage  examination  of  the  same  Society. 
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EDITORIAL. 


A- 


L  1  1J  E  have  been  much  impressed  by 
A  J i  U  the  contents  of  a  very  able  article 
m.  A  m  published  in  the  Dailv  Telegraph 
mMM    on  August  30th.     It  is  difficult  in 

SWUJ'f*-'    a  resume  to  do  justice  to  such  a 
5^  splendid  effort,  but  we  take  the 

int  liberty  of  quoting  a  few  of  the 
'^  *  AJ  incisive  phrases  for  the  benefit 
of  those  readers  who  have  not 
yet  perused  the  article  before  us. 
"  Throughout  the  population  of 
the  United  Kingdom  one  person  in  every 
1,200  is  totally  blind.  That  fragment  of 
statistics,  startling  enough,  still  fails  to 
suggest  the  magnitude  of  the  problem  which 
was  set  before  Mr.  Hayes  Fisher's  Committee 
on  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind.  It  receives 
searching  and  sympathetic  examination  in 
their  recent  report,  and  the  proposals  made, 
although  modest  in  scope,  are  capable  of 
effecting  a  vast  alleviation  of  undeserved 
misery." 

Speaking  of  the  disabilities  of  blindness, 
we  are  told,  "  Blindness  is  the  cruellest 
punishment  save  loss  of  sanity  which  man 
has  to  bear  in  his  own  person.  Even  if,  as 
fortunately  in  this  country  and  this  century 
few  will  dare  to  do,  we  put  aside  considera- 


tions of  common  humanity,  still,  on  mere 
economic  grounds,  we  must  hold  that  it  is 
the  business  of  Government  to  make  pro- 
vision for  the  livelihood  of  the  blind." 

These  very  trenchant  sentences  are  of 
immense  value  to  the  propaganda  in  favour 
of  the  recommendations  made  by  the  Depart- 
mental Committee  on  the  Blind,  and  we  much 
appreciate  the  pertinent  observations  made 
by  the  Daily  Telegraph  in  this  connection. 

"  The  thorough  and  fruitful  training 
which,  thanks  to  the  devotion  of  a  few, 
such  an  institution  as  the  Royal  Normal 
College  has  been  able  to  give  to  a  part  of 
the  blind  population  should  be  put  within 
the  reach  of  all.  No  nation  can  afford  to 
allow  a  considerable  section  of  the  population 
to  become  '  bouches  inutiles,'  unproductive 
members  of  the  community,  drones  in  the 
ever  busier  hives  of  the  modern  world.  A 
little  organisation,  a  trifling  expenditure,  and 
the  great  majority  of  the  blind  can  be  trained 
to  support  themselves  and  to  contribute  an 
important  addition  to  the  wealth  of  the 
nation.  Nor  is  it  a  lapse  into  sentiment  to 
add  that  such  a  development  must  be  highly 
valued  as  transforming  thousands  who  now 
feel  the  neglect  of  their  plight  a  cruel  injustice 
into  contented  citizens  of  a  State  in  which 
they  will  know  themselves  of  recognised 
worth." 
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Attention  is  directed  to  some  of  the  most 
prolific  causes  of  blindness,  such  as  cataract 
and  optical  neuritis,  and  we  are  reminded 
that  though  it  is  unlikely  we  can  free  our- 
selves from  these  troubles,  still,  many  of  the 
causes  of  blindness  can  be  effectively  dealt 
with,  and  the  article  ably  demonstrates  this 
view. 

The  opinion  is  expressed  that  "  The 
researches  of  Mr.  Hayes  Fisher's  Committee 
lead  to  the  encouraging  conclusion  that  the 
great  majority  of  the  blind  will  be  well  able 
to  help  themselves  if  for  a  while  the  State 
will  help  them."  Proof  of  this  contention  is 
adduced  from  the  astonishing  success  that 
has  attended  the  efforts  of  Sir  Arthur 
Pearson,  Bart.,  at  St.  Dunstan's  Hostel  for 
blinded  soldiers  and  sailors,  and  these 
activities  find  warm  commendation  in  the 
Telegraph. 

We  are  advised  that  "  Those  who  are 
born  blind,  or  who  become  blind  at  an  early 
age,  have  before  them  a  more  difficult  task 
in  attaining  industrial  efficiency.  Yet  the 
Committee  have  no  doubt  that  this  larger 
number  of  sufferers  can  also  be  trained  to 
take  a  useful  place  in  the  world.  .  .  In 
this  way  it  is  amply  proved  that  the  blind 
can  lead  the  blind  to  great  advantage." 

We  are  told  that  it  is  to  industry  we 
must  look  for  employment  to  be  secured  for 
the  greater  number  of  sightless  people.  This 
is  undoubtedly  true  at  present,  and  possibly 
will  be  for  some  years  to  come,  but  we  are 
exceedingly  hopeful  that  improved  educa- 
tional facilities  may  result  in  a  much  larger 
number  of  the  blind  occupying  positions  of 
responsibility  and  trust  in  more  remunerative 
and  congenial  spheres. 

"  At  the  present  moment  the  crux  of  the 
problem  is  the  inadequacy  of  workshop 
accommodation,  which  should  be  doubled  or 
more  than  doubled.  To  provide  this,  to 
co-ordinate  the  invaluable  work  already 
being  done  by  many  institutions,  and  for  the 
general  care  and  supervision  of  the  blind, 
the  Committee  propose  the  establishment  of 
a  Central  Authority  under  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  or  the  long-awaited  Ministry  of 
Health.  They  estimate  its  financial  needs 
at  half  a  million  pounds  of  capital  expendi- 
ture and  a  quarter  of  a  million  annually.  It 
will  be  repaid  many  times  over  in  the 
increase  of  national  wealth  and  strength. 
But  in  this  matter  there  are  principles  more 
commanding   than   those  of   the  economist. 


The    greatest    man    who    ever    knew    what 
blindness  means  declared  his  resolve  to 

Argue  not 

Against  Heaven's  hand  or  will,  nor  bate  a  jot 

Of  heart  or  hope,  but  still  bear  up  and  steer 

Right  onward. 

But  if  we  are  to  ask  of  the  blind  the 
courage  and  resolution  to  bear  their  fate 
patiently,  and  to  do  their  work  in  the  world 
in  spite  of  all,  it  is  for  us  who  are  more 
fortunate  to  open  to  them  the  doors  of 
opportunity  and  fruitful  effort." 

We  are  delighted  to  be  able  to  state  that  the 
recommendations  of  the  Departmental  Com- 
mittee have  met  with  the  warmest  approval 
from  blind  people  throughout  the  country,  as 
numerous  letters  received  abundantly  testify. 
We  venture  to  suggest  that  all  Institutions 
and  Societies  throughout  the  country  should 
follow  the  example  of  the  Blind  League,  and 
Trades  Unions  affiliated  with  the  League, 
who  are  to  be  requested  to  send  up  resolu- 
tions in  favour  of  the  report  and  urging  the 
Government  to  pass  the  findings  into  law. 

We  are  convinced  that  it  would  be  advis- 
able for  all  Institutions  and  Societies  through- 
out the  country  to  signify  their  approval  of  the 
report  in  a  similar  manner,  if  by  so  doing  a 
full  adoption  of  the  recommendations  may  by 
this  means  be  more  expeditiously  adopted. 

:'f  #  * 

IN  connection  with  the  honour  conferred 
on  Sir  Arthur  Pearson,  Knight  of  the  Grand 
Cross  of  the  Order  of  the  Companion  of 
Honour,  the  Daily  Telegraph  of  August 
25th  said  : — "  We  have  no  intention  of  pre- 
senting what  might  pass  as  a  catalogue  of 
those  who  become  Knights  Grand  Cross,  but 
are  content  to  mention  Sir  Arthur  Pearson, 
who  has  left  a  definite  mark  on  his  age  by 
his  understanding  work  on  behalf  of  the 
blind."  We  do  not  think  that  recognition 
of  Sir  Arthur's  right  to  be  accorded  this 
honour  by  the  King  could  have  been 
expressed  in  simpler  or  more  fitting  words. 
OOOO 

BLINDED  FOR   YOU. 

THE  following  is  the  last  available  list 
as  regards  the  men  who  are  in  or  have 
passed  through  St.  Dunstan's  Hostel  : 

Number  of  men  at  St.    Dunstan's    or 

the  Annexes  ...         ...         ...     474 

Number  of  men  lift  and  set  up       ...     251 

Men  left  incapable  of  trailing  owing 

to  wounds,  etc.        ...  ...          ...       41 

Men  in  Hospital  who  will  enter  St. 

Dunstan's  when  convalescent  ...     110 
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AMERICAN   ASSOCIATION    OF   INSTRUCTORS 
OF  THE  BLIND.— 23rd  BIENNIAL  CONVENTION. 


^^= 


HE  American  Association  of 
Instructors  of  the  Blind  held  its 
23rd  Biennial  Convention  at 
Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  in  July, 
1916,  and  from  the  report  of  the 
proceedings  it  will  be  seen  that 
great  strides  have  been  made  in 
the  development  of  the  work 
among  the  blind  in  that  country. 
Great  importance  is  attached  to 
the  fact  that  in  training  blind 
children  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  be  placed 
in  ' '  classes ' '  having  regard  to  their  mental 
capabilities.  For  instance,  as  an  average 
year  in  one  school,  two-fifths  of  the  pupils 
were  mentally  alert  and  capable,  one-fifth 
were  less  capable,  one-sixth  had  low  men- 
tality, one-eight  formed  a  group  three- 
quarters  of  whom  had  some  vision  and 
nearly  all  the  rest  had  lost  their  sight  between 
the  ages  of  six  and  sixteen,  one-tenth  had 
too  little  mentality  to  warrant  their  con- 
tinuance in  the  school  beyond  the  period 
necessary  for  observation  and  determination 
of  their  mentality.  From  this  it  will  be  seen 
how  important  it  is  that  these  children  should 
be  given  special  training  according  to  their 
mental  capabilities,  instead  of  being  placed 
together  in  the  school.  The  problem  is,  of 
course,  complicated  by  the  various  ages  at 
which  the  children  lose  their  sight.  Out  of 
215  pupils  enrolled  in  one  of  the  schools  in 
the  last  year,  135 — that  is  five-eighths  of  the 
entire  school — lost  their  sight  at  birth,  in 
infancy,  or  under  one  year  of  age,  while  27 
others  became  blind  between  one  and  five 
years  of  age.  Consequently  it  would  be 
quite  impossible  to  attempt  to  teach,  at  one 
and  the  same  time  by  the  same  methods, 
children  some  of  whom  had  the  use  of  sight 
until  they  were  10  or  12  and  some  who  had 
lost  their  sight  in  infancy. 

The  report  points  out  that  it  has  been 
shown  to  be  absolutely  essential  for  a  teacher 
of  the  blind  to  have  had  special  training  for 
this  work.      He  should  start  work  with  a 


practical  knowledge  of  all  the  books,  etc., 
used  by  his  pupils,  also  with  a  perfect  under- 
standing of  the  differences,  mentally  and 
physically,  between  blind  and  sighted 
persons  ;  also  with  a  good  knowledge  of 
proved  methods  of  teaching  the  blind. 

A  teacher  must  of  necessity  give  his 
whole  heart  and  soul  to  the  work,  and  must 
not  be  merely  "earning  his  living  "  by  such 
work. 

Some  discussion  took  place  at  the  Con- 
ference as  to  whether  a  blind  teacher  should 
teach  sighted  pupils  and  vice-versa.  By 
some  it  was  held  that  a  sighted  teacher 
would  be  able  to  notice  little  habits  among 
the  children  which  would  be  lost  to  a  blind 
teacher,  and  consequently  might  be  allowed 
to  go  unchecked  ;  whereas  others  thought 
that  there  would  be  more  sympathy  between 
a  blind  teacher  and  blind  students. 

The  question  of  using  pupils  to  do  work 
usually  done  by  paid  employees  was  dis- 
cussed, and  it  was  pointed  out  that  it  was 
absolutely  essential  to  teach  the  blind  child 
as  well  as  the  sighted  to  be  useful  members 
of  the  school  or  household  to  which  they 
belonged.  It  was  also  very  beneficial  to  the 
advanced  pupil  to  train  the  beginner,  under 
supervision,  of  course. 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  that  the 
blind  schools  are  up  against  is  the  number 
of  mentally  defective  children.  These 
children  are  kept  a  certain  period  at  the 
school,  during  which  time  they  receive  careful 
and  individual  training,  but  in  many  cases  it 
is  quite  impossible  to  keep  them  at  these 
schools,  and  they  are  consequently  discharged 
to  await  entrance  to  some  institution  or  other. 
It  was  suggested  that  funds  should  be  raised 
for  the  building  of  homes  for  these  children, 
and  this  would,  of  course,  necessitate  further 
teachers,  as  it  would  be  impossible  for  a 
teacher  to  look  after  more  than  ten  children 
of  this  type. 

A  long  discussion  took  place  on  the 
question  of  uniformity  of  type,  and  a  motion 
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was  read  in  which  the  American  Association 
of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  declared  its  wil- 
lingness to  accept  the  English  Braille  in 
accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the 
Commission  of  Uniform  Type. 

Great  importance  was  attached  to  the 
fact  that  children  should  be  taught  trades  at 
school  with  a  view  to  wage-earning  in  later 
life.  It  was  pointed  out  that  in  some  cases 
where  a  child  had  learnt,  say,  typewriting  at 
school,  it  was  found  necessary  to  practically 
re-teach  him  the  art  before  he  could  earn 
his  living  by  it,  solely  because  he  had  not 
been  taught  on  business  lines.  In  Philadelphia 
an  Exchange  has  been  established  whereby 
former  pupils  as  well  as  recently  blinded 
adults  may  obtain  posts,  and  where  orders 


are  taken  for  those  who  work  at  home. 
Within  the  last  six  years  62  individuals  have 
been  placed  in  posts  through  this  medium. 

Many  schemes  have  been  devised  with 
the  object  of  teaching  the  blind  children  the 
value  of  money,  and  it  has  been  found  that 
the  best  way  to  do  this  is  to  make  them  earn 
it.  In  one  school  a  poultry  farm  had  been 
started  on  strictly  business  lines  ;  45  boys 
and  girls  did  the  work  and  participated  in 
the  profits,  which  had  been  considerable. 
At  the  same  time  they  should  be  encouraged 
to  save  money  after  they  have  earned  it, 
and  funds  should  be  started  in  schools  into 
which  the  children  could  place  their  money. 
Stamp  saving  also  has  been  adopted  in  some 
schools. 


MATTERS  OF  THE  MOMENT 

AND 

INDUSTRIAL    NOTES. 


THE  DEPARTMENTAL  COMMITTEE 
ON  THE  BLIND. 

Points  from  the  Report : — 

There  were,  according  to  the  last  Census, 
33,965  totally  blind  persons  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  number  in  occupations  was 
8,693  (6,527  males,  and  2,166  females). 
Willow,  etc.,  workers  and  basket-makers 
comprise  1,140  males  and  248  females  ;  at 
brush-making  there  were  in  1911  (the  last 
year  for  which  Government  official  figures 
are  available)  181  males  and  82  females,  and 
at  mat-making  211  males  and  no  females. 

Evidence  was  given  that  for  the  blind 
basket-making  produces  higher  earnings  than 
brush-making,  and  brush-making  was  more 
remunerative  than  mat-making.  On  the 
other  hand  basket-making  takes  five  years 
for  a  blind  person  to  learn,  as  against  two 
or  three  years  for  mat-making  and  brush- 
making.  Basket-making  is  not  a  suitable 
trade  to  train  those  to  who  have  lost  their 
sight  in  later  life.  Such  persons  can  be 
more  profitably  taught  mat  and  brush- 
making. 


Three  thousand  blind  persons  are  occu- 
pied in  workshops  and  institutions.  A 
conservative  estimate  points  to  there  being 
no  less  than  another  3,000  capable  of  train- 
ing and  employment,  but  unoccupied. 

The  Committee  had  before  them  the 
accounts  of  a  large  number  of  institutions, 
and  in  every  case  there  was  an  adverse 
balance.  Industrial  training,  costing  £40  to 
£50  per  head  per  annum,  was  provided, 
but  in  each  instance,  after  allowing  for  the 
Government  Grant  and  the  fees  paid  by  the 
local  Education  Authorities  or  Boards  of 
Guardians,  there  was  a  deficit  of  £10 
(recently  reduced  to  £6  in  England  and 
Wales)  to  be  made  up  out  of  the  voluntary 
funds  of  the  Institution. 

Witnesses  proved  beyond  question  that 
the  lack  of  workshop  accommodation  is 
widespread  and  acute,  and  Educational 
Authorities  in  their  evidence  expressed  far 
less  concern  for  the  difficulties  in  training 
the  blind  than  for  the  extreme  trouble  of 
finding  remunerative  employment  for  the 
pupils  trained.  In  England  and  Wales  there 
are  56  workshops,  in  Scotland  seven,  and  in 
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Ireland  two.  In  practically  all  cases  the 
accommodation  was  insufficient  to  meet  the 
demands  made  upon  it.  In  London  this 
shortage  is  particularly  serious.  But  the 
deficits  on  the  trading  accounts  will  not 
allow  institutions  to  take  steps  to  meet  the 
deficiency. 

In  replies  furnished  from  practically  all 
the  institutions  in  the  United  Kingdom,  an 
almost  unanimous  opinion  was  expressed 
that  goods  made  by  the  blind  can  rarely,  if 
ever,  be  put  on  the  market  at  such  a  price 
as  will  secure  a  profitable  sale  under  ordinary 
conditions  of  business  competition.  Goods 
made  by  the  blind  are  equal  in  quality  to 
the  work  of  sighted  labour,  but  the  cost  of 
production  is  so  high  that  there  is  almost 
invariably  a  loss  on  the  sale.  In  some  cases 
there  is  apparently  considerable  difficulty  in 
obtaining  any  market  for  the  goods  pro- 
duced. Evidence  to  this  effect  was  given  in 
regard  to  London,  Dublin,  and  Dundee.  On 
the  other  hand,  witnesses  indicated  that  they 
have  a  market,  though  not  a  profitable  one. 
In  Lancashire  there  is  not  much  difficulty, 
and  in  Birmingham  and  district  a  market  is 
found  with  the  local  authorities.  In  Glasgow 
the  Royal  Asylum  have  been  for  many  years 
successful  in  finding  a  market.  The  Belfast 
workshops  find  a  sufficient  market  for  their 
present  output,  but  could  employ  more  men 
if  they  could  procure  more  trade.  The 
Committee  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that, 
generally,  there  is  not  a  serious  difficulty  in 
disposing  of  the  goods  made  by  the  blind. 
But  it  is  usually  found  impossible  to  sell 
them  at  a  profit.  Having  regard  to  the 
financial  position  of  most  of  the  institutions 
for  the  blind,  this  difficulty  is  particularly 
serious. 

SUGGESTED   PREFERENCE  IN   CONTRACTS. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  goods  made  by 
the  blind  are  articles  which  are  required  by 
local  authorities  and  by  the  Government. 

The  report  continues  : — 

We  have  had  under  our  notice  one  or 
two  instances  of  institutions  supplying  local 
authorities — but  obtaining  their  contracts  in 
open  competition.  A  number  of  institutions 
have  had  Government  contracts.  The 
Government  gave  these  contracts  to  the 
blind  at  the  average  price  of  accepted 
tenders.  The  National  Committee  for  the 
Employment  of  the  Blind  have  endeavoured 
to  secure  that  such  contracts  shall  be  given 
to  the  blind  at  the  highest  price  of  accepted 


tenders.  With  the  exception  of  a  Govern- 
ment contract  executed  locally  at  Glasgow, 
we  did  not  hear  from  any  witness  of  any 
institution  making  a  profit  on  a  Government 
contract.  It  has  been  urged  upon  the  Com- 
mittee by  several  witnesses  that  the  position 
would  be  considerably  improved  if  the 
Government  and  Municipal  Authorities  would 
give  a  definite  preference  to  blind  institutions 
in  the  purchase  of  certain  classes  of  goods. 
It  was,  however,  appreciated  that  it  might 
be  undesirable  for  blind  institutions  to  have 
an  absolute  monopoly  which  would  remove 
the  stimulus  of  competition.  In  any  event 
the  price  to  be  paid  by  Government  under 
such  an  arrangement  would  not  be  easy  to 
adjust,  and  it  was  suggested  that  a  sub- 
department  of  the  Government  might  under- 
take this  work  among  other  duties  in  the 
interests  of  the  blind.  It  was  recognised  by 
the  advocates  of  these  proposals  that  any 
system  of  preference  would  probably  involve 
a  non-commercial  price,  but  the  additional 
cost  to  the  State  would  be  very  small,  and 
would  probably  be  recouped  by  the  saving 
on  grants  and  poor  rate.  Representatives 
of  institutions  also  recognised  and  agreed 
that  Government  control  and  standardisation 
of  production  would  necessarily  follow  if  the 
Government  gave  a  preference  to  goods 
made  by  the  blind.  It  is  interesting  to 
observe  in  this  connection  that  in  Ohio, 
U.S.A.,  the  Board  of  Administration  has 
agreed  to  buy  all  brooms  from  the  workshops 
for  the  blind.  We  consider  that  the  possi- 
bility of  reserving  certain  contracts  for  the 
blind  should  receive  the  sympathetic  con- 
sideration of  the  Government.  We  do  not 
think  it  desirable  to  specify  the  precise  form 
in  which  the  preference  should  be  given,  as 
the  matter  must  obviously  be  examined  in 
detail  by  the  spending  departments  con- 
cerned. We  may  observe  here  that  we 
have  examined  witnesses  on  the  question 
whether  the  competition  of  prison-made 
goods  was  felt  to  any  serious  extent  by  the 
institutions  for  the  blind.  In  England  and 
Wales  there  appears  to  be  practically  no 
complaint  on  this  ground,  and  in  the  case 
of  Scotland  we  were  not  able  to  get  evidence 
of  any  definite  instance  where  such  com- 
petition was  felt.  The  workshops  for  the 
blind  in  Belfast  gave  up  mat-making  because 
of  the  competition  of  prison-made  goods, 
but  it  was  admitted  that  the  industry  was 
not  a  profitable  one.  The  Committee  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  not  now 
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any  general  ground  for  complaint  as  regards 
the  competition  of  articles  made  in  prisons. 

WAGES. 

Closely  allied  to  the  problem  of  marketing 
the  goods  made  by  the  blind  is  the  question 
of  wages  paid  and  earning  capacity  of  the 
blind.  The  value  of  the  output  of  the  blind 
worker  is,  in  the  first  place,  diminished  by 
the  cost  of  the  sighted  supervision  which  is 
absolutely  essential.  In  the  second  place 
the  blind  worker  is  normally  a  slower  worker 
than  the  sighted  man.  In  very  exceptional 
cases,  of  course,  the  earning  capacity  of  a 
few  individuals  of  peculiar  skill  in  certain 
occupations  may  approximate  more  nearly 
to  that  of  the  sighted  ;  but  as  a  general  rule 
it  does  not  appear  that  it  can  be  put  higher 
than  half  that  of  a  sighted  worker.  The 
wages  actually  earned  support  this  estimate. 
The  National  Committee  for  the  Employment 
of  the  Blind  collected  statistics  of  the  wages 
actually  earned  in  a  number  of  large  institu- 
tions for  the  first  week  in  March,  1914  ;  the 
men's  wages  averaged  a  little  under  14s.,  the 
women's  a  little  over  6s.  (The  wages,  in  fact, 
paid — as  distinct  from  the  amount  earned — 
averaged  19s.  and  10s.  respectively.)  Suffi- 
cient has  been  said  to  make  it  quite  obvious 
that  the  actual  earnings  of  the  blind  worker 
must  be  augmented  if  he  is  to  receive  any- 
thing approaching  a  living  wage.  A  number 
of  institutions  provide  for  this.  At  the  Royal 
Midland  Institution,  Nottingham,  basket- 
makers  earn  18s.  to  20s.  a  week,  and  brush- 
makers  15s.  to  18s.  A  graduated  scale  of 
augmentation  is  in  operation,  fixed  by  taking 
the  average  of  wages  earned  for  12  months, 
and  dealing  with  each  case  individually.  In 
London  the  workshops  at  Tottenham  Court 
Road  have  a  special  system  of  augmentation. 
The  actual  earnings  of  a  brush-maker  are 
estimated  at  12s.  a  week,  and  this  is 
augmented  to  17s.  lOd.  The  wages  paid  to 
basket-makers  are  21s.  5d.  a  week.  At 
Dundee  basket-makers  are  able  to  earn  23s. 
to  25s.,  and  need  no  augmentation.  In 
Belfast  the  basket-maker's  average  wage  is 
19s.  to  20s.  a  week,  and  the  brush-maker's 
15s.  to  18s.  The  Institution  gives  augmen- 
tation according  to  the  merits  of  each  case. 
Wages  are  very  low  in  Dublin,  and  the 
average  earnings  of  basket  and  brush-makers 
do  not  amount  to  more  than  8s.  6d.  to  9s.  6d. 
a  week.  The  Richmond  Institution  has  no 
fund  from  which  to  augment  these  earnings  ; 
but  all  the  workers  obtain  5s.  a  week  from 


Poor-law  Authorities.  There  is  considerable 
difference  in  the  wages  obtainable  in  the 
several  trades.  Moreover,  the  wages  obtain- 
able in  the  same  industry  may  vary  according 
to  the  locality.  We  note,  however,  with 
satisfaction  that  institutions  appear  generally 
to  adopt  as  a  basis  for  the  wage  the  Trades 
Union  rates  in  force  in  the  district.  It  will 
be  seen  that  most  institutions  do  their  best 
to  augment  the  earnings  of  the  blind  worker, 
and  that  there  is  considerable  diversity  in 
the  systems  adopted.  It  may  be  desirable 
to  summarise  briefly  some  of  the  chief 
methods  of  augmentation  of  wages,  and  the 
objections  that  may  be  advanced  in  regard 
to  them  :  (a)  Augmentation  graduated  in 
inverse  ratio  to  the  earnings  obtainable  in 
the  industry  followed  ;  e.g.,  25  per  cent, 
increase  for  brush-makers  and  15  per  cent, 
for  basket-makers.  Mr.  Purse  (National 
Institute  for  the  Blind)  stated  this  system 
was  the  cause  of  continual  friction  in  the 
workshop.  It  is,  of  course,  obvious  that 
this  method  of  augmentation,  while  raising 
the  small  wage  to  a  fairer  level,  none  the 
less  penalises  proportionately  the  highly 
skilled  basket-maker,  (b)  Augmentation  in 
proportion  to  wages  earned.  This  gives  the 
efficient  worker  a  proportionate  reward,  but 
penalises  the  good  but  slow  worker,  who, 
however  conscientiously  he  may  apply  him- 
self, can  only  earn  a  small  wage,  (c)  The 
adoption  of  a  minimum  wage.  This  system 
is,  unfortunately,  not  free  from  the  danger 
that  cases  of  malingering  may  occur.  We 
have  had  evidence  of  instances  that  have 
actually  occurred,  (d)  Augmentation  fixed 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Institution  authorities, 
according  to  the  merits  of  each  case.  This 
method,  of  course,  has  the  advantage  of 
considerable  elasticity,  but  we  appreciate  that 
the  variations  of  treatment  that  would  arise 
through  lack  of  uniformity  among  the  insti- 
tutions might  cause  discontent  in  the  blind 
community  generally,  (e)  A  fixed  compen- 
sation grant  conditional  on  good  conduct, 
with  Trades  Union  rate  of  wages.  This 
system  would,  perhaps,  conduce  to  unifor- 
mity, and  would  be  free  from  the  disadvan- 
tages of  the  proportional  augmentation  above- 
mentioned.  We  have,  however,  heard  some 
doubt  expressed  as  to  the  desirability  of 
giving  a  fixed  grant  purely  as  a  compensation 
for  blindness. 

State  aid  in  augmentation  of  wages  is 
given  in  some  other  countries.  In  Sweden 
an   Act  recently   passed  provides   pensions 
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for  invalidity,  including  blindness,  at  the 
rate  of  £8  6s.  per  annum  for  men  and 
£7  16s.  for  women.  In  the  United  States 
of  America  there  is  direct  augmentation  of 
wages  by  the  State  in  two  or  three  States, 
and  practically  all  the  workshops  for  the 
blind  are  State  aided.  In  Australia  a  State 
pension  of  10s.  per  week  is  granted  to  all 
blind  persons  over  16,  provided  that  the 
income  does  not  exceed  £1  a  week.  A 
witness  represented  to  the  Committee  that 
this  had  an  injurious  effect  upon  young 
blind  persons.  The  Government  give  the 
Sydney  Industrial  Institution  £1  for  every 
£1  collected  from  the  public. 
*        *        * 

ANOTHER  WORKSHOP  FOR  THE 
BLIND. 

Attention  has  repeatedly  been  drawn  to 
the  unsatisfactory  social  and  industrial  con- 
ditions of  the  blind  obtaining  in  the  Wigan 
district  of  Lancashire,  and  we  are  pleased  to 
note  that  at  length  an  effort  is  being  made 
to  provide  employment  for  a  number  of 
sightless  workers  in  this  area. 

So  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge  from  the 
list  of  names  published,  the  Management 
Committee  responsible  for  the  new  venture 
appears  to  be  a  very  representative  body. 
Providing  this  Committee  has  at  its  disposal 
the  co-operation  of  persons  of  standing  and 
experience  in  work  on  behalf  of  the  blind, 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  effort 
will  succeed.  It  is  essential,  however,  that 
this  experience  and  advice  should  not  be 
ignored  ;  it  would  be  nothing  short  of  a 
calamity  if  the  money  already  secured  from 
the  people  of  Wigan  is  not  turned  to  the 
best  account.  Only  too  frequently  we  have 
seen  these  small  undertakings  commenced  in 
a  moment  of  enthusiasm,  totally  disregarding 
the  elements  of  stability  which  alone  can 
make  for  the  permanence  of  an  organisation 
that  is  intended  to  confer  appreciable  advan- 
tages upon  the  blind.  Such  efforts  have 
been  foredoomed  to  failure,  and  the  attempts 
having  thus  proved  abortive  have  been 
difficult  to  resuscitate.  There  are  many 
people  in  Lancashire  who  are  competent  to 
advise  and  whose  assistance  would  most 
readily  be  extended  to  the  Management 
Committee  of  the  Wigan  Workshop.  We 
sincerely  trust  that  their  co-operation  will 
be  enlisted,  for  we  are  exceedingly  anxious 
that  this  effort  should  be  crowned  with 
success. 


The  Borough  Council  of  Wigan  have 
very  generously  placed  a  building  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Committee,  and  evidence 
points  to  the  fact  that  the  Civic  Authorities 
are  watching  with  keenest  interest  the  pro- 
gress of  this  new  enterprise.  It  therefore 
behoves  all  concerned  to  make  the  very  best 
of  the  precedent  that  has  thus  been  created. 

At  a  recent  demonstration  held  in  the 
town  the  Mayor  of  Wigan  proposed  the 
following  resolution,  which  was  unanimously 
endorsed  by  the  large  concourse  of  people 
who  had  assembled  : — 

"  That  this  meeting  of  inhabitants  of 
Wigan  and  district  views  with  satisfaction 
the  intention  of  the  Government  to  render 
assistance  in  the  establishment  of  workshops 
and  other  places  of  instruction  for  the  blind, 
but  desires  to  impress  upon  the  Government 
the  pressing  need  for  immediate  action  in 
this  direction,  and  the  absolute  necessity  for 
adequate  financial  provision  not  only  for 
such  new  workshops  and  institutions  as  may 
be  necessary,  but  also  for  the  maintenance 
of  those  already  set  up.  Further,  that  in 
the  opinion  of  this  meeting  it  is  incumbent 
upon  the  Government  to  make  adequate 
financial  and  other  provision  (other  than 
that  of  the  Poor-law)  for  the  incapable  and 
indigent  blind.  And  also  by  such  preventive 
legislation  and  institutional  means  as  may  be 
necessary  to  overcome  the  causes  of  blind- 
ness. And  further,  that  this  meeting  wel- 
comes the  opening  of  a  workshop  for  the 
blind  of  Wigan  and  district,  and  acknow- 
ledging the  pressing  necessity  for  such  an 
institution,  unhesitatingly  pledges  itself  to 
extend  to  such  institution  whole-hearted 
support,  and  to  maintain  the  same  until  it 
shall  become  self-supporting  or  be  taken 
over  by  the  State." 

WAGE  CONDITIONS  FOR  THE  BLIND 
OF  MANCHESTER. 

The  Authorities  of  Henshaw's  Blind 
Asylum  are  to  be  warmly  congratulated 
upon  the  important  decision  which  they  have 
recently  made  regarding  wage  conditions  of 
blind  workers  employed  in  the  basket-making 
industry. 

In  March,  1915,  it  was  decided  to  give 
a  war  bonus  of  4s.  per  week  to  every 
married  man  and  2s.  per  week  to  other 
employees.  In  December,  1916,  the  war 
bonus  was  increased  50  per  cent.     In  July 
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of  this  year  workers  in  the  Basket-making 
Department  asked  for  an  increase  in  their 
wages  on  the  ground  that  sighted  workers 
employed  in  the  same  industry  had  obtained 
a  50  per  cent,  advance  on  pre-war  piece- 
work rates. 

The  Board  of  Management  carefully  con- 
sidered their  request,  and  decided  that  from 
and  including  the  last  pay  day  in  July,  1917, 


all  piece-workers  in  the  Basket  Department 
be  paid  wages  in  accordance  with  pre-war 
Trade  Union  rate  of  wages  for  sighted 
people  plus  50  per  cent,  on  that  rate  ; 
previous  war  bonus  to  be  discontinued.  We 
understand  that  the  claims  of  workers  em- 
ployed in  other  branches  of  industry  are 
being  sympathetically  considered  by  the 
governing   body  of  the  Institution. 
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A    NEW    INDUSTRY. 

HOW  THE  BLINDED  SOLDIERS  ARE  TAUGHT  NETTING. 
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NOT  the  least  successful  characteristic 
of  St.  Dunstan's  Hostel  is  proving  to 
be  that  of  experimental  training  in 
industries  not  previously  organised  for  blind 
workers.  Among  familiar  handicrafts  for 
the  blind,  crochet,  knitting  and  string-bag 
making  have  been  long  firmly  established, 
but  netting  is  something  new  as  taught  to 
the  blinded 
soldiers  and 
sailors. 

Begun  in  a 
tentative  way, 
with  one 
teacher  and 
one  or  two 
pupils,  and 
regarded  as  a 
pastime,  the 
work  has 
steadily 
proved  its 
adaptability  to 
blind  workers, 
and  within  the 
last  year  or 
so  has  grown 
into  quite  an 
important 
industry. 

It  has  been 
found   that   if 


BLINDED    SOLDIERS   THREADING   AND    MOUNTING    HAMMOCKS 


netting  is  re- 
garded as  an  adjunct  to  a  man's  main 
occupation,  it  can  fill  a  very  satisfactory 
niche  midway  between  work  and  recreation. 
Hours  otherwise  empty  can  be  filled  and  all 
waste  time  redeemed,  to  the  benefit  of  health 
and  pocket.  There  is  no  expensive  apparatus, 


and  the   work  can  be  done  any  time,  any- 
where, indoors  and  out. 

The  Netting  Room  at  St.  Dunstan's 
accommodates  about  one  hundred  men  daily, 
and  with  the  recent  enlargement  another  fifty 
can  be  included.  There  is  a  staff  of  capable 
lady  teachers,  whose  zeal  and  devotion  largely 
help    to    maintain    the   cheeriness    which    is 

characteristic 
of  this  work- 
room. Care  is 
taken  only  to 
spend  time  on 
learning  to 
make  articles 
which  do  not 
come  into 
competition 
with  goods 
wholly  ma- 
chine made. 
All  work  is 
excellently 
finished,  and 
as  only  the 
best  materials 
are  used,  it  is 
finding  a  good 
market. 

The  con- 
tinual  im- 
provement in 
quality,  and 
the  variety  of  design,  show  that  here  is  a 
live  industry — one  that  will  go  on  growing 
and  developing,  and  one  which  having  been 
created  during  the  war  under  difficult  con- 
ditions as  regards  materials  should  be  easily 
able  to  maintain  itself  in  more  normal  times. 
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Some  of  the  most  satisfactory  articles 
made  are  hammocks  of  all  sizes,  differing 
in  design  but  not  in  quality.  We  would 
especially  direct  attention  to  the  charming 
dolls'  hammocks,  which  make  a  real  toy- 
shop novelty.  Then  there  are  swings  for 
children,  beautifully  made  and  finished  with 
strong  wooden  seats.  Tennis  nets,  fruit  nets, 
ball  bags,  bowls  nets,  etc.,  all  find  a  place  in 
the  netting  classes.  Visitors  are  very  welcome 
in  the  work-room,  where  samples  of  all  netted 
articles  can  always  be  seen,  both  finished  and 
in  the  making. 

OOOO 

"BLIND' PICNIC. 

INTERESTING   PRESEN- 
TATIONS    TO      MR.     A. 
SIDDALL. 

THE  annual  picnic  for 
the  blind  people  of 
Rochdale  and  dis- 
trict was  held  recently  in 
the  grounds  of  Mr.  A.  J. 
Law's  residence,  Honres- 
feld,  Littleborough.  Mr. 
Law  defrayed  the  whole 
expenses  of  the  picnic, 
and  over  100  blind  people 
and  their  guides  were 
present. 

They  left  the  town 
centre  by  two  special 
cars  shortly  after  one 
o'clock.  Those  who 
could  walk  were  led  by 
the  Buckley  Hall  Band 
from  the  Littleborough 
terminus  to  the  Little- 
borough Baptist  School, 
on  account  of  the  rain, 
and  the  others  were  con- 
veyed in  wagonettes.  When  the  rain  ceased 
the  party  went  to  the  Honresfeld  grounds, 
and  were  served  with  buns  and  coffee,  there 
being  also  chocolates  (supplied  by  Miss 
Brierley)  for  the  ladies,  and  cigars  (given  by 
Mr.  Donegani)  for  the  gentlemen.  A  bowling 
handicap  for  males,  and  games  for  females, 
also  had  the  attraction  of  prizes,  these  being 
provided  and  presented  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
J.  D.  Jackson,  of  Littleborough.  Tea  was 
served  in  the  Baptist  School,  and  a  compre- 
hensive vote  of  thanks  was  moved  by  Mr. 
A.  Siddall,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  S.  Temple 
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(the  new  blind  visitor  for  Rochdale),  who  is 
Mr.  Siddall's  successor. 

An  interesting  presentation  was  also  made 
to  Mr.  Siddall,  who  is  leaving  Rochdale  to 
take  up  a  new  position  under  the  After- Care 
Department  of  The  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind  in  the  Northern  district.  Mr. 
Jackson  presided,  and  a  gold  ring  and  silver 
cigarette  case  were  handed  to  Mr.  Siddall  on 
behalf  of  the  blind  people  by  Miss  Kershaw, 
her  remarks  as  to  the  recipient's  worth  being 
seconded  by  Mr.  Turner. 

Mr.  Siddall,  in  reply,  said  the  greatest 
part  of  his  success  had 
been  their  trust  in  him. 

Miss  Kemp,  on  behalf 
of  the  committee,  also 
presented  a  cheque  to  Mr. 
Siddall,  and  paid  a  warm 
tribute  to  his  earnest 
work  as  visitor. 

Mr.  Siddall,  in  voicing 
his  thanks,  referred  to 
the  material  assistance  he 
had  received  from  his 
wife. 

The  Chairman  and 
Mr.  R.  Dixon  also  added 
their  testimony,  and  the 
proceedings  ended  with 
a  few  songs. 

The  Buckley  Hall 
Band  played  the  party 
back  to  the  special  cars, 
and  Rochdale  was 
reached  again  shortly 
before  nine  o'clock. 

OOOO 

Wilkinson  was  near 
the  exploding  point  when 
his  neighbour  met  him 
in  the  street.  "  That 
man,  Potter,"  he  burst  out,  "  has  more  cheek 
than  anybody  I  ever  met."  "  Why,  what 
has  he  done  ?"  asked  the  neighbour.  "He 
came  over  to  my  house  last  night  and 
borrowed  a  gun  to  kill  a  dog  that  kept  him 
awake  at  night."  "Well,  what  of  that?" 
"  What  of  that  ?  "  shouted  Wilkinson.  "  It 
was  my  dog." 

OFFICER  (excitedly)  :  "Hi,  Tompkins, 
have  you  seen  anything  of  my  baggage  ?  ' ' 

Private  Tompkins  :  "  Yes,  sir,  she's  just 
gone  along  there  with  the  major." 
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THE  POSITION  AND  PROSPECTS 
OF  THE   BLIND   ORGANIST. 
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N    his  evidence    given  before    the 
Departmental   Committee    on   the 
Welfare  of  the  Blind,  Mr.  Piatt, 
Head  Music  Master  at  the  Royal 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  Birming- 
i/  v-      ham,   said   he   had   ample  reason 
^m    for    believing    that    there    are    as 
— «djjj       many  as    100    blind   organists   in 

Cthis  country  holding  appointments 
in  churches  and  chapels,  and  it  is 
highly  probable  that  the  actual 
number  considerably  exceeds  this  figure,  for 
though  a  list  has  been  attempted,  there  have 
been  many  evidences  recently  of  its  incom- 
pleteness. If  the  recommendations  of  the 
Departmental  Committee's  report  are  carried 
out— and  it  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that 
they  will  receive  early  attention  from  the 
Government — blind  organists  of  the  rising 
generation  should  substantially  benefit,  for 
it  is  proposed  to  allocate  money  for  the 
launching  of  men  on  professional  careers, 
and  it  is  realised  that  a  little  financial  help 
given  to,  say  an  organist,  when  he  leaves  his 
institution,  will  be  a  very  profitable  invest- 
ment for  the  State.  Such  timely  assistance 
would  enable  an  organist  of  average  musical 
ability  to  take  a  small  -  salaried  church 
appointment  in  a  small  town  away  from  his 
home,  a  post  which  he  would  hesitate  to 
risk  taking  without  such  financial  help  for 
the  first  year  or  two  years,  during  which  he 
could  be  building  up  a  teaching  and  tuning 
connection.  Many  an  average  blind  organist 
who  has  been  thoroughly  trained  in  one  of 
our  leading  institutions,  but  who  might  not 
appear  to  advantage  alongside  more  talented 
pupils,  may  easily  be  the  best  equipped 
musician  in  many  of  our  small  towns,  and 
with  a  church  appointment  providing  a  fixed 
income  he  might  well  build  up  a  good 
teaching,  and  perhaps  tuning  connection 
also,  thereby  turning  the  whole  of  his  train- 
ing into  account.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  in 
the  past  a  large  percentage  of   those  who 


could  play  the  organ  quite  creditably  on 
leaving  their  institution  have  not  turned  this 
gift  to  practical  use,  and  in  some,  if  not 
in  many,  cases  this  has  been  due  to  the  lack 
of  a  little  financial  help  at  the  outset.  The 
training  of  blind  organists  has  undoubtedly 
greatly  improved  during  recent  years,  and 
the  percentage  of  those  who  pass  standard 
examinations,  like  those  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Organists,  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music, 
etc.,  is  decidedly  higher  than  that  of  sighted 
candidates  for  these  examinations.  On  this 
head  the  following  further  information  from 
Mr.  Piatt's  evidence  will  be  of  interest  : — 

"  I  am  prepared  to  say  that  there  are 
over  60  blind  organists  who  have  taken  the 
Royal  College  of  Organists'  diploma  ;  about 
22  out  of  that  number  have  taken  a  Fellow- 
ship, and  the  others,  of  course,  are  Associates, 
and  I  should  think  not  less  than  25  have 
taken  the  L.R.A.M.  diploma." 

It  is  clear  that  the  number  of  successful 
A.R.C.O.  candidates  has  increased  since  Mr. 
Piatt's  evidence  was  taken,  for  in  a  recent 
list  from  Mr.  Guy  M.  Campbell  he  states 
that  37  pupils  from  the  Royal  Normal 
College  have  obtained  the  Associate  Diploma. 

To  this  it  may  be  added  that  the  two 
available  prizes — the  La  Fontaine  and  the 
Sawyer  prize — at  the  recent  July  A.R.C.O. 
examination  were  both  carried  off  by  blind 
candidates. 

From  another  point  of  view,  that  of 
Braille  music,  the  organist  of  to-day  is  ever 
so  much  better  off  than  he  was  even  five 
years  ago,  not  to  compare  him  with  his 
brother  of  20  or  30  years  ago,  for  he  now 
has  a  good  supply  of  organ  music  useful  for 
voluntaries  and  recitals,  and  the  stock  of 
anthems,  settings  to  the  Canticles  and  the 
Holy  Communion,  though  not  yet  sufficient 
to  meet  more  than  limited  needs,  is  steadily 
increasing.  Psalters,  too,  must  not  be  for- 
gotten, for  we  not  only  have  the  Old  version 
of  the  Cathedral  Psalter,  with  its  attendant 
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chant-book,  but  to  provide  at  least  one 
Psalter  for  those  who  require  Gregorians, 
Ave  have  Briggs  and  Frere's  Manual  of 
Plainsong,  which  is  used  in  a  large  number 
of  churches.  Still  more  recently  the  New 
Cathedral  Psalter  (the  "Black-type"  edition) 
has  been  published,  while  the  attendant  chant- 
book  (the  "Cathedral"  version,  edited  by 
Martin)  is  in  hand  and  will  be  issued  shortly. 

In  view  of  the  above  facts,  and  the  further 
circumstance  that  many  Organists  have  been 
called  to  the  Colours,  the  time  should  be 
propitious  for  the  blind  organist,  but  though 
the  prejudice  of  the  clergy  against  appoint- 
ing him  may  have  in  some  small  degree 
diminished,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is 
a  very  serious  obstacle  in  the  path  of  blind 
musicians.  The  prejudice  against  the  employ- 
ment of  the  blind  is,  unfortunately,  nowhere 
more  conspicuously  manifest  than  in  the 
Church,  for  it  extends  to  candidates  for  Holy 
Orders  as  well  as  to  organists  ;  but  it  is  to 
be  hoped  as  time  goes  on,  and  the  blind 
themselves  are  able  to  demonstrate  their 
ability  in  virtue  of  the  first  class  musical 
education  now  being  given  them,  that  the 
example  at  present  being  set  by  a  large 
number  of  tuning  firms  in  the  employment 
of  blind  pianoforte  tuners  will  be  followed 
by  those  responsible  for  making  appoint- 
ments in  churches  and  chapels. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  added,  from 
another  point  of  view,  though  musical 
education  has  greatly  improved  in  institu- 
tions for  the  blind,  there  is  still  scope  in 
certain  directions  to  equip  the  blind  organist 
more  completely  for  the  practical  duties 
which  he  hopes  to  be  called  upon  to  dis- 
charge. It  is  not  enough  that  he  should  be 
taught  how  to  play  a  number  of  voluntaries 
well,  that  he  should  be  able  to  distinguish 
good  tone  from  bad  in  the  individual  or  in 
the  performance  of  the  mixed  choir  of  his 
institution,  nor  even  that  he  should  occasion- 
ally have  the  opportunity  of  conducting  that 
choir,  but  it  is  essential,  if  he  is  to  be  an 
efficient  choirmaster,  that  he  should  come 
into  actual  contact  with  the  choir  boy,  and 
have  the  chance  of  knowing  how  he  is  trained 
vocally  and  how  he  can  be  best  kept  in 
order.  Also,  though  this  is  being  done  to 
some  extent  already,  he  should  have  in- 
creased opportunities  of  deputising  at  dif- 
ferent churches,  that  he  may  come  into 
practical  contact  with  services,  for  however 
much  church  music  he  may  become  intimate 
with  at  his  institution  he  cannot  there  get 


the  church  atmosphere,  and  it  is  this  church 
atmosphere  which  it  is  most  important  he 
should  get.  As  the  musical  education  still 
further  improves  in  our  schools  so  will  the 
difference  between  the  institution  choir  and 
the  average  church  choir  become  more 
marked,  for  there  is  no  evidence  that  church 
choirs  will  keep  pace  with  secular  musical 
development,  and  it  may  easily  happen — as 
it  has  doubtless  happened  in  the  past — that 
efforts,  however  energetic,  to  get  from  the 
church  choir  what  can  be  obtained  in  the 
way  of  light  and  shade  from  the  institution 
choir  will  meet  with  but  little  success.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  musical 
atmosphere  in  our  schools  is  a  very  long 
way  ahead  of  the  musical  atmosphere  in  the 
average  church  choir,  and  methods  applicable 
to  the  former  will  need  considerable  modi- 
fication to  be  effective  with  the  latter.  It  is 
quite  possible  under  present  conditions  that 
a  local  sighted  organist  with  a  very  limited 
musical  equipment  may  appear  to  better 
advantage  than  a  much  more  fully  equipped 
blind  organist,  simply  because  he  has  been 
in  touch  for  some  years  with  a  church  choir 
and  knows  how  to  get  a  fair  result  from  the 
material  available,  whereas  the  training  of 
the  blind  organist  has  not  given  him  this 
experience,  and  it  is  also  probable  that  his 
institution  has  not  provided  him  with  the 
kind  of  initiative  which  his  sighted  brother 
has  acquired  and  effectively  employs.  If, 
therefore,  to  the  obvious  advantages  which 
the  blind  organist  now  possesses,  could  be 
added  a  little  more  practical  acquaintance 
with  the  kind  of  work  he  will  be  expected  to 
do,  and  a  few  further  facilities  for  the 
development  of  the  kind  of  initiative  which 
will  enable  him  to  stand  up  boldly  to  his 
choir  boys,  his  choir  men,  and,  should 
occasion  demand  it,  to  his  Vicar  also,  he  will 
be  in  a  position  to  do  real  credit  to  his  train- 
ing when  he  obtains  a  church  post,  and  to 
more  effectively  disarm  criticism  which  is 
likely  to  come  his  way.  Quite  apart  from 
temporary  posts  which  are  the  result  of  war 
conditions,  it  is  highly  probable  that  there 
will  be  an  increased  demand  for  organists 
during  and  after  the  war,  and  it  is  therefore 
to  be  hoped  that  many  of  these  posts  will  be 
filled  by  the  blind. 

H.  C.  WARRILOW. 
OOOO 

Talkative  Civilian  :    "  And  how  did 
you    feel    when    the    bullet    went    through 


you 


Wounded  Soldier  :   "  Bored." 
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We  intend  to  devote  an  article  in  each  number 
of  "  The  Beacon  "  for  a  monthly  book  chat.  If 
you  have  a  blind  friend  you  can  make  him  no  better 
present  than  a  book.  And  if  we  can  guide  you 
in    your  choice    our    object    will    have    been    attained. 


THE  importance  of  keeping  pace  with 
the  educational  requirements  of  the 
blind  is  a  matter  so  thoroughly  self- 
evident  that  we  feel  we  cannot  do  betler 
this  month  than  give  a  list  of  educational 
works  recently  published  by  The  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  or  in  course  of 
publication. 

Few  people  who  are  not  connected  with 
this  side  of  Braille  book  production  realise 
the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  faithfully  tran- 
scribing a  sighted  educational  work  into 
embossed  type.  In  all  sighted  books  there 
are  numerous  illustrations  and  diagrams 
which  are  an  essential  portion  of  the  books. 
Many  of  these  diagrams  cannot  be  given, 
but  wherever  possible  diagrams  are  repro- 
duced in  Braille  so  as  to  make  the  works  as 
much  a  counterpart  of  the  sighted  copies  as 
possible.  The  production  of  these  diagrams, 
which  can  only  be  done  on  the  plates  by 
hand  and  with  great  care,  entails  an  amount 
of  work  that  makes  it  impossible  for  certain 
books  to  be  produced  quickly.  This  fact 
accounts  for  the  delay  in  the  Geographies 
and  the  Arithmetics. 

EDUCATOR'S  LIST. 
ARITHMETIC. 
The  Winchester        .  .     Published. 

New  Guide — Junior  .  .     In  hand. 

HISTORY. 
History     of      England  — 

Buxton.     (Methuen)       .     Published. 
Tillage ,  Trade  &  Invention     Published . 

BIOGRAPHIES. 
Heroes  of  Modern  Europe. 

Birkhead.     (Harrap)     .     Published. 
Great  Englishmen.    Synge     Published. 

GEOGRAPHY. 
Mackinder's     Elementary 
Studies  in    Geography. 
(Philip)  .■•■-.         .     In  hand. 


Herbertson  —   Seniorl  In  hand, 

Geography    .  .  .  /  locating  maps. 

POETRY. 

Verses  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

Smith.      (Oxford)  .     Published. 

Child's  Garden  of  Verses. 

Stevenson      .  .  .     Published. 

CONTINUOUS  READERS. 

Treasure  Island         .  .     Published. 

Gulliver's  Travels     .  .     Published. 

Arabian  Nights — Lang      .     Published. 

Captains  Courageous  .     Published. 

Puck  of  Pook's  Hill  .     Published. 

Hans  Anderson         .  .     Published. 

Tales  of  Troy — Lang        .     Published. 

Wonder  Book  and  Tangle- 
wood  Tales  .  .     In  hand. 

Grimm's  Fairy  Tales  .     Published. 

PHONETIC   CODE. 

Kirkman's       First      Year^i 

French    Course   in  Mr.  '  Waiting  Code 
G.  C.  Brown's  Phonetic  j  from  Mr.  Brown. 
Code      .  .         .  J 

The  National  Institute  proposes  to  add 
to  its  list  of  Dictionaries  as  soon  as  possible 
— Latin  and  Greek  Dictionaries  being  in 
course  of  preparation. 

OOOO 

An  enterprising  man  opened  a  shop.  It 
was  next  door  to  a  man  who  kept  a  shop  of 
the  same  description,  but  who  was  not  very 
pushing  in  his  business  methods. 

The  ways  of  the  newcomer,  however, 
caused  the  old  trader  to  wake  up,  and,  with 
the  spirit  of  originality  strong  upon  him,  he 
affixed  a  notice  over  his  shop  with  the  words  : 

"  Established  fifty  years,"  painted  in 
large  letters. 

Next  day  the  newcomer  replied  to  this 
with  a  notice  over  his  shop  to  the  following 
effect  : 

"  Established  yesterday  ;  no  old  stock." 
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□     THE  HISTORY  OF  A  FREE      [ 
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IN     September,     1855,    when    the     Home 
Teaching    Society    for    the     Blind    was 

founded  in  London,  it  employed  one 
teacher  only,  and  after  eleven  months  two 
teachers.  At  the  end  of  eighteen  months 
117  persons  had  learned  to  read  Moon 
type,  and  were  borrowing  volumes  from  the 
Society's  Free  Library,  The  number  of 
teachers  was  gradually  increased  until  in  1885 
there  were  nineteen,  in  which  year  the  Library 
contained  6,835  volumes  in  Moon  type. 

In  1895  the 
constitution  of 
the  Society  was 
slightly  altered 
to  allow  the 
teachers  to  give 
lessons  in  the 
reading  of 
Braille  and  the 
Library  to  in- 
clude books  in 
that  type.  In 
1916  the  Society 
possessed  24 
teachers,  and  a 
Library  of 
10,000  volumes 
in  Moon  and 
Braille  types 
with  a  circula- 
tion of  over 
53,000volumes. 

As  soon  as 
the  National 
Library  for  the 
Blind  became  "  Free  "  the  Committee  of  the 
Home  Teaching  Society  felt  that  the  money 
spent  in  maintaining  the  Library  might 
be  used  in  the  employment  of  additional 
teachers,  and  therefore  in  August,  1917,  they 
presented  the  Society's  Library  to  the 
National  Library,  which  has  undertaken  to 
supply  books  in  future  to  the  Home  Teachers 
and  to  the  various  borrowers  from  the 
Society  who  are  scattered  over  the  British 
Isles.  Readers  who  have  hitherto  received 
books  by  post  free  of  all  charge  will  not 
suffer  by  this  transfer,  as  the  Society  has 
agreed    to    pay    £100   per    annum    to    the 


A    LESSON    IN    BRAILLE. 


National  Library    to  cover   the   cost  of  the 
carriage  of  their  books. 

Thus,  according  to  its  constitution,  the 
Society  will  continue  to  supply  the  blind 
with  books,  either  through  its  teachers  or 
by  paying  the  cost  of  the  carriage  to  enable 
the  National  Library  to  send  the  volumes 
by  post. 

OOOO 

BLIND  SOLDIER  FOR  M.P. 

Private  Harris  Turner,  a  member  of 
the  Canadian  Expeditionary  Force,  who  was 
blinded  at  Ypres  in  the  early  part  of  1916, 
and  who  was  for  eight  months  an  inmate  of 
St.  Dunstan's,  has  been  nominated  as  one  of 
the  three  soldier  candidates  to  the  Legis- 
lative Assembly 
of  Saskatche- 
wan, his  native 
province. 

Mr.  Harris 
Turner  was  a 
journalist,  and 
held  positions 
on  several  im- 
portant papers 
in  the  Fa r 
West  before  he 
enlisted.  His 
cleverness  and 
capability  were 
shown  by  the 
rapidity  with 
which  while  at 
St.  Dunstan's 
he  mastered  the 
many  difficul- 
ties in  the  way 
of  a  man  who 
determines  to 
become  efficient 

though  blind.     Already  he  has  resumed  his 

old  calling  at  Saskatoon. 

OOOO 

MEMORANDA. 

THE  subscription  to  The  Beacon  is  3s. 
per  annum,  post  free.  Single  copies  can  be 
bought  for  3d.,  or  4d.  post  free. 

OOOO 

DOCTOR  :  "  But  what  made  you  smoke 
them  all  if  they  made  you  so  bad  ?  " 

Man  at  Death's  Door  :  "  Oh,  I  was  to  get 
a  marble  clock  when  I'd  smoked  a  thousand." 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


We  reproduce  here  any  letters  of  general  interest  we  may  receive, 
whether  specifically  addressed  to  this  Magazine  or  not.  The  Editor 
disclaims      all     responsibility    for     the      views      of     correspondents.] 


BLINDED  SOLDIERS'  CHILDREN. 

SIR, — I  want  to  carry  one  step  farther 
the  endeavour  which  during  nearly  three 
years  past  has  been  made  to  brighten  and 
render  useful  the  lives  of  the  soldiers  and 
sailors  who  have  been  blinded  in  the  war. 
The  success  of  the  work  at  St.  Dunstan's 
has  exceeded  my  most  sanguine  hopes,  and 
the  system  of  after-care  which  has  been 
organised  is  carrying  on  that  work  with 
complete  satisfaction. 

Now  I  feel  that  everything  possible  should 
be  done  to  encourage  the  bachelor  blinded 
soldiers  to  marry  and  surround  themselves 
with  children,  and  also  to  help  those  already 
married  with  the  new  babies  who  may  come 
to  them.  I  am  thinking  not  only  of  the  joy 
thus  to  be  brought  into  their  lives,  but  of 
the  practical  help  of  a  wife  and  children  to 
a  man  who  is  sightless.  And  the  Empire  will 
want  the  sons  and  daughters  of  men  like  these. 

The  Government  make  a  weekly  allow- 
ance for  children  born  before  or  within  nine 
months  of  the  soldier's  discharge  ;  but  there 
is,  of  course,  no  allowance  for  the  children 
born  later  or  for  those  of  the  men  who 
marry  after  leaving  the  Army  because  of 
their  disablement.  There  is,  it  seems  to  me, 
something  infinitely  pathetic  about  the  idea 
of  these  children  whom  their  fathers  will 
never  see.  They  will  be  known  only  by  the 
sound  of  their  voices  and  by  their  characters 
as  they  develop.  Their  little  faces  will 
become  familiar  by  the  touch  of  the  hand 
that  caresses  them. 

And  they  will  grow  up  to  responsibilities 
that  other  children  do  not  know.  It  must 
often  fall  to  the  children  of  the  blind  man 
to  be  the  special  companion  of  their  father, 
to  wait  on  him,  to  guide  him,  to  become,  in 
a  sense,  the  guardians  of  their  parents.  I 
feel  certain  that  those  whose  joy  it  is  to  look 
on  the  faces  of  their  children,  to  watch  their 
smiles  and  their  play,  to  see  them  grow  up, 


will  be  eager  to  help  the  men  from  St. 
Dunstan's  to  care  for  the  little  ones,  known 
to  them  so  strangely,  like  the  children  we 
see  in  our  dreams. 

The  heroism  of  the  blinded  soldier  is  not 
a  matter  of  the  battlefield  alone,  for  to  face 
life  joyously  and  usefully  in  a  world  that  is 
dark  requires  an  enduring  courage.  The 
generous  help  that  has  come  to  me  for  these 
men  seems  to  be  a  message  from  the  public 
that  they  want  them  to  live  the  happiest  lives 
possible  ;  we  do  not  want  the  men  who  have 
given  their  sight  for  us  to  be  hampered  by 
difficulties  that  forethought  can  remove  from 
their  way.  To  give  blind  soldiers  the  assur- 
ance that  the  children  who  come  to  brighten 
their  lives  shall  be  provided  for  till  they  are 
able  to  make  their  own  way  in  the  world  is 
the  object  I  have  at  heart. 

It  is  wonderful  for  the  blinded  soldier  to 
have  the  love  and  constant  care  of  a  wife. 
And  in  a  world  of  darkness  what  visions  of 
light  are  called  into  existence  by  the  laughter 
of  children,  the  sound  of  their  feet,  the  touch 
of  their  hands  ? 

It  is  my  hope  to  be  able  to  raise  a  fund 
to  provide  an  allowance  of  5s.  per  week 
until  the  age  of  16  for  each  of  these  children 
who  are  not  cared  for  by  the  State.  The 
total  required  will  certainly  amount  to — and 
may  even  exceed  —  £250,000.  A  sum  so 
large  can  only  be  raised  by  an  effort  worthy 
of  this  cause,  which  will,  I  am  sure,  appeal 
to  everyone. 

May  I  beg  the  hospitality  of  your  columns 
to  ask  for  the  support  of  your  readers  both 
for  subscriptions  and  for  help  in  collecting 
this  fund  ?  The  object  is  one  which  will,  I 
am  sure,  appeal  above  all  to  the  women  of 
this  country.  All  requests  for  information 
and  all  donations  should  be  sent  to  me  at 
224,  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.  1, 
and  marked  "  Blinded  Soldiers'  Children. 
Fund." — I  am,  Sir,  yours,  etc., 

Arthur  Pearson. 
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A  NEW  ERA  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

HOW  BRADFORD  IS  LEADING    THE   WAY. 


MOST  useful  and  interesting 
article  was  recently  published  in 
the  Yorkshire  Observer,  the 
attention  of  readers  being  directed 
to  the  work  which  has  been  per- 
formed on  behalf  of  the  blind  in 
the  City  of  Bradford.  It  is 
common  knowledge  that  among 
all  municipalities  Bradford  holds 
a  premier  position  for  corporate 
enterprise,  and  the  Institution  for 
the  Blind  has  received  definite,  systematic 
and  sustained  support  for  many  years.  On 
the  governing  body  of  the  Institution  both 
the  City  Council  and  the  local  Boards  of 
Guardians  are  well  represented,  and  it  is 
largely  owing  to  this  consideration  that  the 
local  organisation  for  the  blind  enjoys  such 
a  large  measure  of  public  confidence. 

Bradford  is  one  of  the  few  cities  in  the 
United  Kingdom  of  which  it  is  quite  legitimate 
to  say  that  no  sightless  person  is  found 
making  an  exhibition  of  his  disabilities  in  the 
streets  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  alms. 
This  does  not  imply,  however,  that  there 
are  no  sightless  people  in  Bradford  who 
make  this  mode  of  life  a  profession,  for  there 
are  a  few  residents  who  visit  neighbouring 
towns  (where  the  bye-laws  are  not  so 
rigorous)  for  purposes  of  begging.  Doubt- 
less in  due  course  this  aspect  of  the  problem 
will  receive  the  attention  of  the  authorities 
of  the  local  Institution,  and  arrangements 
made  for  the  employment  of  the  few  unfor- 
tunate ones  to  whom  we  have  alluded. 

Up  to  the  present  the  City  Council,  in 
technical  training,  money  grants,  etc.,  has 
helped  the  Institution  to  the  extent  of  £825 
per  annum,  and  at  a  recent  meeting  this 
quota  was  increased  to  £1,000,  while  the 
Boards  of  Guardians  provide  support  in 
equally  practical  ways. 

The  article  to  which  we  have  alluded 
above  refers  in  terms  of  well  merited  praise 
to  the  character  of  the  evidence  given 
hy    Mr.   Miles   Priestly    (the   Manager   and 


Secretary  of  the  Institution),  who  was  one 
of  the  witnesses  called  by  the  Departmental 
Committee  on  the  Blind.  It  is  said  that  Mr. 
Priestly's  evidence  is  largely  endorsed  by  the 
Committee,  and  the  following  points  are  men- 
tioned as  being  material  to  this  contention  : — 

(a)  The  recognition  of  existing  institu- 
tions as  centres  of  employment  for  much 
wider  areas  than  are  now  covered. 

(b)  Such  institutions  to  be  extended 
or  new  ones  built  to  provide  for  3,000 
additional  places,  which  would  approxi- 
mately double  the  number  now  employed. 

(c)  The  payment  of  a  minimum  wage 
sufficient  for  the  proper  maintenance  of 
the  sightless  workers,  with  an  additional 
bonus  as  an  incentive  to  industry. 

(d)  Orders  from  Government  depart- 
ments for  articles  which  the  blind  can 
make  to  insure  a  regular  employment. 

The  articles  states  : — "  Bradford  people 
will  be  interested  to  learn  that  all  these 
recommendations  are  embodied  in  the  Report, 
which  also  contains  references  to  the  general 
system  of  caring  for  the  blind  which  is  in 
operation  in  the  city.  Other  important 
recommendations  are  in  the  direction  of 
securing  central  control,  organisation  and 
assistance  for  the  existing  voluntary  agencies, 
and  additional  assistance  for  the  blind.  For 
this  purpose  it  is  proposed  to  set  up  a  special 
department  in  the  Ministry  of  Health  (when- 
ever such  a  Ministry  is  created),  and  in  the 
meantime  in  the  Local  Government  Board." 

Though  it  is  true  that  in  many  respects 
the  City  of  Bradford  leads  the  way  in  its 
activities  on  behalf  of  the  blind,  it  is  only 
just  to  admit  that  in  the  matter  of  wage 
conditions  workers  at  the  local  Institution 
cannot  be  said  to  be  obtaining  the  same 
economic  advantages  that  are  secured  for 
the  blind  in  some  other  centres.  This  is, 
however,  doubtless  only  a  matter  of  time, 
and  already  there  are  distinct  indications 
that  radical  improvements  are  taking  place 
even  in  this  direction. 
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EDITORIAL. 


HHE  British  Medical  Journal  for 
October  13th  contains  a  most 
interesting  and  instructive  article 
entitled,  "The  Care  of  the  Blind," 
and  although  we  cannot  identify 
ourselves  with  every  view  point 
expressed  there  is  much  that  is 
both  suggestive  and  constructive 
in  its  utterances.  In  a  reference 
to  a  speech  made  by  the  President 
of  the  Local  Government  Board 
at  the  Mansion  House  on  October  4th,  our 
contemporary  says  :  "  Mr.  Hayes  Fisher 
stated  that  he  had  been  much  impressed  by 
the  evidence  given  before  the  Departmental 
Committee  on  the  Condition  of  the  Blind 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom.  If  its  recom- 
mendations were  carried  out  he  believed 
that  the  number  of  blind  in  the  country 
would  be  gradually  but  substantially  dimi- 
nished. He  hoped  to  set  up  in  the  Local 
Government  Board  a  small  department  with 
an  advisory  committee,  which  would  take 
control  of  the  whole  of  the  work  for  the 
blind  in  the  country.  To  carry  out  such 
work  a  substantial  capital  sum  and  an  annual 
grant  would  be  asked  for.  Further,  Mr. 
Fisher    stated    that    he    was    by    no    means 
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content  with  the  present  position  regarding 
the  prevention  and  treatment  of  Ophthalmia 
Neonatorum,  which  alone  was  responsible  for 
the  causation  of  fully  10  per  cent,  of  the 
total  blindness.  He  hoped  that  local 
authorities  would  stiffen  their  methods  of 
inspection  and  nursing,  and  he  was  taking 
steps  to  secure  more  hospital  accommodation 
for  the  treatment  of  the  affected  infants  and 
their  mothers." 

We  are  exceedingly  glad  to  learn  that 
immediate  practical  steps  are  to  be  taken 
to  deal  with  this  evil,  and  if  Mr.  Fisher 
accomplishes  nothing  else  during  his  term 
of  office  he  will  have  earned  the  lasting 
gratitude  of  all  social  reformers. 

A  reference  to  the  reports  of  Institutions 
for  the  Blind  discloses  the  fact  that  quite 
30  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  are  victims  of 
Ophthalmia  Neonatorum.  We  look  with 
confidence,  therefore,  to  the  future,  believing 
that  a  very  appreciable  diminution  of  blind- 
ness will  ensue  when  local  authorities  are 
compelled  to  pay  more  rigid  attention  to  the 
treatment  of  this  disease,  which,  although 
compulsorily  notifiable  in  England  and 
Wales,  is  not  yet  so  enforced  in  Scotland, 
though  the  recently  accepted  Scottish  Mid- 
wives'  Act  provides  the  necessary  machinery 
for  giving  effect  to  the  order. 

The    foregoing    statement    made    by  the 
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President  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
"  marks  a  distinct  step  in  advance  in  the 
recognition  by  the  State  of  its  responsibility 
for  the  prevention  of  blindness  and  for  the 
care  of  the  blind."  Until  now  the  blind 
have  been  almost  entirely  cared  for  by 
philanthropic  effort,  and  noble  work  has 
been  accomplished  by  these  voluntary 
agencies.  Such  effort  will  always  be  essen- 
tial to  give  ' '  that  touch  of  kindliness  and 
humanity  which  State  provision  can  scarcely 
provide." 

The  exigencies  of  modern  conditions, 
"  and  the  extension  of  legislation  for  the 
protection  of  industrial  workers,  such  as  the 
Employer's  Liability  Acts,"  have  operated 
as  a  serious  handicap  to  the  blind.  "The 
risk  of  employment  of  seriously  disabled 
persons  is  now  so  great  that  the  blind  are 
less  acceptable  as  workers  than  formerly. 
Such  a  position  needs  to  be  met  by  the 
provision  of  workshops  for  the  blind — places 
where  they  can  do  their  best  work,  protected 
from  the  disturbing  effect  of  keen  competi- 
tion of  the  sighted,  and  relieved  from  the 
necessity  of  themselves  finding  the  market 
for  their  productions." 

Those  of  us  who  are  familiar  with  the 
problem  know  how  real  are  the  difficulties 
to  which  this  article  alludes,  but  we  are  no 
less  confident  that,  given  the  adoption  of  the 
recommendations  set  forth  in  the  Report  of 
the  Inter-departmental  Committee  on  the 
Blind,  many  of  these  difficulties  will  speedily 
disappear  and  a  better  era  will  dawn  for  the 
sightless  workers  of  this  country. 

"  There  is,  indeed,  great  need  of  a  better 
organisation  of  the  existing  provision  for  the 
training  of  the  blind.  Voluntary  effort  is 
essentially  local,  The  pity  of  the  beneficent 
is  drawn  to  the  needs  of  their  own  blind, 
and  schools  have  sprung  up  here  and  there 
for  this  purpose.  The  numbers  of  the  blind 
are  small,  so  that  in  one  school  there  are 
blind  of  many  types  and  grades  of  intelli- 
gence and  capability.  Under  such  conditions 
the  best  of  the  blind  cannot  rise,  or  rise  with 
difficulty,  above  the  general  level  of  equip- 
ment provided  for  the  average.  What  is 
wanted  is  a  combination  associating  all  these 
schools,  so  that  there  may  be  a  specialisation 
of  work  in  the  several  schools.  Under  such 
conditions  the  best  of  the  blind,  those  whose 
condition  is  due  to  more  or  less  accidental 
causes  and  not  to  hereditary  disease  or 
defect,  would  secure  the  stimulus  of  the 
society   of  their  compeers  ;   whilst   the   less 


favoured  ones  would  not  be  left  in  the  back- 
water of  a  school,  but  be  assured  of  that 
fostering  care  which  their  condition  merited." 

There  is  much  that  is  of  intrinsic  value 
in  the  foregoing  observations,  and  under 
a  well  ordered,  properly  regulated  and 
systematised  form  of  education  we  are 
hopeful  of  deriving  the  maximum  amount 
of  good.  Thorough  and  complete  classifi- 
cation is  essential,  and  already  in  our  schools 
and  workshops  we  are  reaping  the  results 
of  this  improved  organisation.  The  wage 
earning  capacity  of  the  blind  during  the  past 
ten  years  has  very  substantially  increased, 
and  given  a  still  higher  standard  of  educa- 
tion with  organisation,  much  more  will  be 
achieved. 

Making  still  further  reference  to  the 
prevention  of  blindness,  the  article  con- 
tinues :  —  "  Mr.  Hayes  Fisher's  comments 
on  the  unsatisfactory  provision  for  the 
prevention  and  treatment  of  Ophthalmia 
Neonatorum,  especially  in  London,  are  true 
in  fact  ;  but  the  deduction  that  London  is 
to  blame  for  this  lack  is  not  true.  The  defect 
is  much  more  the  result  of  the  handicap 
presented  by  central  department  control. 
London  ophthalmic  surgeons  have  agitated 
for  years,  and  have  found  a  dead  weight  of 
officialdom  in  their  path.  Only  so  lately  as 
June  of  this  year  a  deputation  from  the 
Council  of  the  Metropolitan  Counties  Branch 
of  the  British  Medical  Association  waited 
upon  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board,  the 
London  County  Council,  and  the  President 
of  the  Local  Government  Board,  to  represent 
the  urgency  of  a  better  provision  for  the 
treatment  of  the  mothers  and  infants  when 
this  affection  was  manifest.  The  plea  of  the 
deputation  met  with  sympathy  truly,  but 
there  was  always  some  lion  in  the  path,  or 
the  thought  that  it  was  someone  else's 
work." 

While  we  find  ourselves  entirely  in  accord 
with  the  opinion  cited  above,  it  seems  to  us 
that  there  are  other  causes  operating  which 
sometimes  work  to  the  detriment  of  those 
whose  eyes  have  to  be  treated.  In  a 
reservation  appended  to  the  Report  of  the 
Departmental  Committee  on  the  Blind,  Sir 
Arthur  Downes  states  : — 

"The  recommendation  that  'the  examina- 
tion of  the  blind  should  be  made  only 
by  persons  who  are  registered  under  the 
Medical  Act,  and  who  possess  competent 
knowledge  of  the  diseases  of  the  eye," 
should,    unfortunately,    be    qualified    by    a 
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statement  in  a  memorial  from  the  Ophthal- 
mological  Society  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
presented  to  the  General  Medical  Council 
on  May  29th,  1891,  namely,  that  'it  is 
notorious  that  the  general  body  of  the 
profession  does  not  possess  a  competent 
knowledge  of  diseases  of  the  eye.'  "  The 
memorialists  added  :  "In  inviting  the  atten- 
tion of  the  General  Medical  Council  to  the 
desirability  of  including  Ophthalmology  as  a 
compulsory  part  of  the  extended  (five  year) 
Medical  Curriculum,  we  beg  to  remind  the 
Council  that  for  some  years  past  Ophthal- 
mology has  formed  a  compulsory  part  of 
the  ordinary  curriculum,  and  of  the  final 
examination  in  Ireland,  and  at  most  of  the 
Continental  Schools.'1  (Transactions  of  the 
Ophthalmological  Society,  Vol.  XII.,  p.  225.) 
"  This  matter  still  remains  in  1917  as  it  stood 
in  1891." 

It  is  difficult,  if  not  quite  impossible,  for 
laymen  to  say  wholly  where  the  responsi- 
bility rests,  but  in  all  probability  there  is 
much  in  1he  contention  of  the  writer  in  the 
Medical  Journal,  while  at  the  same  time  we 
are  disposed  to  agree  with  the  view  expressed 
by  the  Chief  Medical  Officer  of  the  Local 
Government  Board. 

Speaking  of  the  mendicity  aspect  of  the 
problem,  the  writer  in  the  British  Medical 
Journal  says  :  "  Let  us  hope  that  the  days 
of  the  blind  beggar  will  soon  be  passed,  and 
that  the  blind  will  take  their  place  in  the 
community  with  self-respect  unimpared.  Not 
all  the  blind  desire  this  ;  some  remember  the 
ease  of  the  pitiable  beggar's  position,  and 
prefer  it  to  work  ;  but  this  spirit  is  declining. 
The  blind  man  with  the  dog,  a  placard,  and 
a  tin  can  will  soon  be  a  relic  of  the  past. 
Possibly  also  the  familiar  figure  of  boyhood 
days — the  old  blind  man  sitting  under  a 
railway  arch  reading  from  a  great  book  with 
mysterious  raised  letters — will  be  lost  also. 
The  work  of  these  blind  readers  was  not 
altogether  a  loss  to  the  community.  Not  all 
the  blind  are  fit  for,  or  succeed  at,  handi- 
crafts or  clerical  work  ;  maybe  there  is  a 
place  for  those  whose  chief  skill  is  in  reading. 
There  are  still  villages  in  the  depth  of  the 
country  where  news  goes  from  mouth  to 
mouth  ;  where  the  source  of  knowledge  is 
the  market  town  rather  than  the  newspaper, 
and  where  the  word  of  the  Food  Controller 
does  not  run.  Why  should  not  some  of 
these  blind  become  authorised  readers  duly 
accredited  to  certain  districts,  and  the  means 


of  communication  between  the  country  folk 
and  the  larger  world  around  them  ?  But 
they  would  not  longer  live  on  the  precarious 
collection  of  the  tin  pot  slung  about  their 
necks  ;  the  new  readers  would  be  the  salaried 
officers  of  the  Government." 

It  is  not  the  first  occasion  upon  which 
this  suggestion  has  been  launched.  Though 
it  is  interesting  in  that  it  seeks  to  provide  an 
outlet  for  the  capacity  of  a  few  people  who 
probably  could  not  be  better  employed,  we 
doubt  if  it  is  ever  likely  to  commend  itself 
to  a  Government  department.  We  note 
with  pleasure  and  pride  that  few  blind  people 
are  now  disposed  to  obtain  a  subsistence  by 
exhibiting  their  disabilities  in  the  streets  and 
asking  alms  of  the  passer-by.  Experience 
among  the  blind  tells  us  that  many  of  these 
people  have  been  forced  into  the  streets  as  a 
result  of  a  form  of  economic  pressure  which 
they  have  been  powerless  to  direct  or 
control.  It  is  folly  to  suppose  that  they 
prefer  such  a  mode  of  life,  and  we  are  happy 
in  the  belief  that  the  day  is  fast  approaching 
when  other  and  more  congenial  avenues  of 
employment  will  be  opened  up  to  them, 
wherein  they  will  be  able  to  demonstrate 
that  they  are  not  merely  willing  but  anxious 
to  perform  their  legitimate  share  of  the 
world's  work. 

It  is  of  supreme  importance,  however, 
that  the  attitude  of  the  general  public  towards 
the  blind  should  be  wholly  transformed.  It 
is  not  the  manifestation  of  a  morbid  senti- 
mentalism  as  expressed  by  such  words  as 
"pity"  and  "affliction,"  but  that  attitude 
of  mind  which  will  regard  blindness  as  a 
handicap,  necessitating  the  application  of 
practical  means  of  helpfulness.  It  is  this 
mental  attitude  we  are  striving  to  indelibly 
impress  upon  the  public  mind,  and  progress 
in  the  future  will  necessarily  be  determined 
by  the  measure  of  success  that  is  attained  in 
the  direction  thus  indicated. 

OOOO 

QTHE  Editor  would  be  glad  to  receive 
reports  and  news  items  from  heads  of 
Institutions  and  others  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  the  Blind.  All  communica- 
tions for  insertion  in  the  next  month's 
issue  should  be  received  before  the 
16th  of  the  month  previous.  Address 
contributions  The  Editor,  The  Beacon, 
The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W. 
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MATTERS  OF  THE  MOMENT 

AND 

INDUSTRIAL    NOTES. 


DONCASTER  HOME  TEACHING 
SOCIETY  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

There  are  now  65  names  of  blind  persons 
on  the  register  of  this  Society,  33  in  Don- 
caster  and  32  in  the  surrounding  villages. 
Eighteen  have  been  educated  at  various 
Institutions  for  the  Blind,  of  whom  16  have 
been  instructed  in  some  form  of  handicraft. 
Five  are  musicians. 

On  the  financial  side,  the  receipts  show 
an  income  for  last  year  of  £328  16s.,  but  in 
this  amount  are  included  two  legacies  of 
£150  and  £100  respectively.  The  expen- 
diture amounted  to  £79  lis.  3d.,  which 
included  teacher's  salary  and  expenses, 
£57  6s.  5d.,  and  grants  of  money  to  blind 
persons  amounting  to  £13  13s.  2d. 


HENSHAW'S  BLIND  ASYLUM. 

On  the  31st  March  of  this  year  there 
were  296  resident  inmates  of  this  Institution 
and  its  annexes,  166  being  males  and  130 
females.  During  the  year  47  persons  had 
left  the  Institution  and  45  gained  admission. 

The  maintenance  of  pupils  is  provided 
for  in  the  following  way  : — 

Under  16  years  of  age,  the  various  local 
Education  Authorities  provide  for  86  ;  Higher 
Education  Authorities,  between  the  ages  of 
16  and  21,  34  ;  over  21,  4  ;  Guardians  of  the 
Poor,  under  16  years  of  age,  11  ;  16  to  21, 
38  ;  over  21,  106  ;  privately  maintained, 
under  16  years  of  age,  1  ;  16  to  21,  8  ;  over 
21,  8. 

At  the  Outdoor  Workshops  in  Deansgate 
and  the  Mary  Ann  Scott  Home  constant 
employment  has  been  found  for  71  blind 
men  and  women  who  reside  at  their  own 
homes.  Eighty  -  eight  weekly  grants  are 
made  to  blind  persons  unable  to  follow 
any  employment. 

The  accounts  again  reveal  an  excess  of 
expenditure   over  income  amounting  to 


£1,190  7s.  6d.,  and  we  are  informed,  in  the 
Annual  Report,  that  no  extraordinary  expen- 
diture of  any  moment  has  been  incurred 
during  the  year  to  31st  March,  1917. 

The  Report  shows  that  the  amount  earned 
by  the  49  workers  employed  at  the  Deans- 
gate  establishment  was  £2,020  10s.  ;  wages 
earned  by  the  22  blind  workers  at  the  Old 
Trafford  Workshops,  £880  4s.  9d.  ;  com- 
pensation for  blindness,  allowance  of  4s.  per 
week  for  each  worker  in  addition  to  earnings, 
£761  8s.  ;  sick  grants  and  subsidies  to  wages, 
£408  8s.  lid.;  National  Insurance,  em- 
ployees' contributions,  £48  3s.  4d.  ;  war 
bonuses  to  blind  workers  amounted  to 
£599  5s.  ;  total,  £4,718.  This  gives  an 
average  weekly  amount  paid  to  the  71  blind 
persons  employed  of  £1  5s.  6d.  per  head. 

During  the  year  donations  received  per 
Secretary  amounted  to  £247  3s.  Id.  ;  sub- 
scriptions per  Secretary,  £310  8s.  6d.  ; 
and  donations,  etc.,  per  blind  collector, 
£223  13s.  lOd.  The  invested  capital  stands 
at  about  £110,000. 


ABERDEEN  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

We  are  pleased  to  be  able  to  record  the 
fact  that  the  Flag  Day  recently  held  on  behalf 
of  the  Aberdeen  Asylum  for  the  Blind  yielded 
£753  Is.,  the  incidental  expenses  amounting 
to  £69  6s.  6d.,  leaving  a  profit  of  £683  14s.  6d. 

At  the  recent  quarterly  meeting  of  the 
Governors  of  the  Asylum  the  fact  was 
mentioned  that  eight  Flag  Days  had  yet  to 
take  place  in  various  Northern  centres  ;  the 
reports  of  these  events  will  be  subsequently 
presented. 


OPHTHALMIA  NEONATORUM. 

In  the  year   1916  a  Local  Government 

Board  Return  shows  that  7,613  cases  were 

notified  ;    9.69    rate    per    thousand    births. 

Number  of  cases  notified  in  1915,  6,806,  an 
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increase  in  1916  of  807.     The  following  facts 
will  doubtless  be  of  interest  : — 
Number  of  cases  notified  in  1916  : 


Birmingham 

330 

Manchester    ...      516 

Leeds ... 

89 

Adm  in  istrat  i  ve 

Liverpool 

516 

Counties  exclu- 

London 

757 

sive  of  London  2,646 

EMBOSSED   LITERATURE  FOR 
THE  BLIND. 

Valentine  Haiiy  was  the  first  to  emboss 
paper  as  a  means  of  reading  for  the  blind, 
about  the  year  1784.  Hauy's  first  pupil  was 
Lesieur,  who  was  born  blind,  and,  as  was 
the  custom  with  many  sightless  people  in 
Paris,  begged  for  a  subsistence  at  the  door 
of  one  of  the  churches.  In  order  that  he 
might  induce  this  man  to  submit  to  such 
instruction,  Haiiy  was  obliged  to  pay  him  an 
amount  equivalent  to  the  sum  he  obtained 
by  begging.  As  he  went  on  teaching  his 
pupil,  fresh  modes  of  instructing  the  blind 
were  suggested  to  his  mind.  Stimulated  by 
the  success  he  attained,  he  made  application 
to  the  Philanthropic  Society,  and  received 
immediate  help  from  the  generous  Bailly, 
then  Mayor  of  Paris,  and  the  Duke  de 
Rochfoucault  Liencourt.  Thus  he  was 
speedily  enabled  to  collect  other  blind 
persons  who  were  willing  to  take  advantage 
of  his  mode  of  instruction,  and  in  the  year 
1785  we  find  him  occupying  a  house  in  the 
Rue  Notre  Dame  des  Victoires,  with  25 
pupils,  who  achieved  considerable  success. 
"  This  house  may  be  considered  to  have 
been  the  cradle  of  all  the  Schools  of  Instruc- 
tion for  the  Blind  throughout  the  world." 

On  December  26th,  1786,  Monsieur  Haiiy 
exhibited  his  pupils  before  the  King  and  the 
Royal  Family  at  Versailles,  where  he  was 
accorded  the  warmest  approbation  for  his 
strenuous  labours. 

"  In  1791  the  National  Assembly  passed 
a  decree  placing  the  Institution  under  the 
charge  of  the  State,  assigning  it  a  dwelling 
in  the  ancient  Convent  of  the  Celestines,  of 
which  a  part  was  reserved  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb  who  had  been  brought  under  the 
notice  of  the  Abbe  L.  Epie.  A  sum  of 
24,000  francs  per  annum  was  to  be  provided 
for  the  maintenance  of  masters  and  pupils  ; 
but  amidst  the  political  agitation  which  soon 
afterwards  ensued  the  Institution  was  for- 
gotten, and  it  required  Hauy's  most  strenuous 
efforts  during  the  three  following  years  to 
keep  it  supported.    In  1795  the  Government 


again  came  to  his  aid,  and  passed  a  decree 
giving  the  Institution  the  title  of  '  Blind 
Workers.'  " 

It  is  highly  probable  that  the  late  Sir 
Charles  Lowther,  of  Swillington,  and  Wilton 
Castle,  Yorkshire,  was  the  first  blind  person 
to  read  embossed  literature  in  this  country, 
his  mother,  the  Lady  Elizabeth  Lowther, 
having  brought  some  specimens  from  Paris 
about  the  year  1821. 

*        *        * 

NORTH  OF  ENGLAND   UNION 
MEETING. 

On  the  10th  October  there  was  a  repre- 
sentative gathering  of  workers  for  the  blind 
at  Harrogate,  meeting  under  the  auspices  of 
the  North  of  England  Union  of  Institutions, 
Societies  and  Agencies  for  the  Blind. 

Mr.  John  Booth,  of  Barton  Hall,  Preston, 
presided. 

An  important  feature  of  the  proceedings 
was  the  discussion  of  the  Report  of  the 
Departmental  Committee  on  the  Blind,  the 
following  resolution  being  moved  by  Mr.  W. 
H.  Tate,  a  member  of  the  Union  Executive 
and  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Bradford  Insti- 
tution : — 

"  That  the  Committee  of  the  North  of 
England  Union  approves  of  the  Report  and 
Recommendations  of  the  Departmental  Com- 
mittee on  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind,  and 
urges  the  Government  to  pass  them  into 
law  without  delay.  Copies  of  this  resolution 
to  be  forwarded  to  the  Prime  Minister  and 
the  President  of  the  Local  Government 
Board." 

Mr.  Tate  entered  upon  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  most  important  proposals  set 
forth  in  the  Report,  and  during  his  speech 
remarked  :  "In  this  great  work  to-day  they 
were  undoubtedly  at  the  parting  of  the 
ways.  The  first  reference  of  the  Depart- 
mental Report  was  to  the  Royal  Commission 
which  sat  28  years  ago  and  made  recommen- 
dations in  regard  to  provisions  for  the  blind. 
Not  yet  had  all  those  recommendations  been 
carried  out.  Now  a  Departmental  Committee 
had  devoted  themselves  to  the  problem  with 
the  same  ardour,  and  they  were  again 
confronted  with  equally  important  proposals. 
There  was  this  advantage,  that  in  the  present 
suggestions  the  first  was  the  establishment 
of  a  central  authority  that  would  not  leave 
it  to  local  voluntary  effort  to  do  something 
or  leave  it  undone,  but  would  see  that  the 
work  was  done.   The  census  of  1911  showed 
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that  there  were  33,965  totally  blind  people 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  Of  these  12,015 
were  in  receipt  of  Poor-law  relief.  Probably 
there  were  not  fewer  than  10,000  incapable 
blind  persons  in  the  United  Kingdom." 

Proceeding,  Mr.  Tate  gave  figures  demon- 
strating the  great  possibilities  of  efforts  on 
behalf  of  the  blind,  notably  medical  efforts, 
and  quoted  from  the  Departmental  Report 
the  words  :  "  We  have  come  clearly  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  condition  of  the  blind 
calls  for  the  more  active  intervention  of  the 
State.  .  .  We  are  satisfied  that  the  crux 
of  the  problem  is  the  inadequacy  of  work- 
shop accommodation.  .  .  The  central 
authority  should  have  the  duty  of  co- 
ordinating the  various  organisations  which 
care  for  the  blind  outside  the  institutions." 

Mr.  Tate  also  outlined  the  proposals  in 
regard  to  funds,  minimum  wages  for  blind 
workpeople,  and  pensions,  adding  that  the 
scheme  was  one  which  they  as  workers  on 
behalf  of  the  blind  could  most  heartily 
support.  Other  features  were  that  there 
would  be  suitable  employment  found  for 
3,000  blind  people  at  present  capable  of 
employment  but  idle  ;  there  would  be  the 
attempt  to  discover  the  aptitude  of  the 
talented  blind,  and  the  institutions  and 
societies  would  be  so  assisted  financially  that 
they  might  see  to  the  home  teaching,  the 
employment,  and  after-care  of  the  blind  in 
their  respective  areas. 

Mr.  W.  Robertson  (Newcastle-on-Tyne), 
in  seconding  the  resolution,  recommended 
all  to  read  the  Report  for  themselves. 

The  resolution  was  adopted  unanimously. 

Mr.  Miles  Priestley  (Bradford)  moved 
that  all  institutions  and  societies  in  the  Union 
should  be  requested  to  adopt  similar  resolu- 
tions. He  recommended  this  course  so  that 
the  authorities  might  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  societies  throughout  the  country 
were  in  dead  earnest.  He  heartily  endorsed 
the  recommendations,  for  he  thought  it  all 
counted  for  good.  If  they  did  not  accept 
this  for  better  or  worse  they  would  put  back 
the  clock  of  the  cause  of  the  blind  for  many 
many  years.  He  had  no  fear  whatever  of 
London  absorbing  everybody  and  every- 
thing. He  could  not  see  what  difference 
there  was  between  a  man  blinded  by  the 
firing  of  a  shell  and  a  man  blinded  in  helping 
to  make  the  shell.  The  one  was  entitled  to 
27s.  6d.  pension.  He  asked  that  the  other 
might  be  entitled  to  at  least  that  amount  for 
his  week's  work.    The  country  was  in  favour 


of  what  was  recommended,  the  House  of 
Commons  were  in  favour  ;  surely  the  workers 
on  behalf  of  the  blind  would  not  be  against  it. 

Mr.  G.  Buchanan  (Oldham)  seconded, 
and  the  resolution  was  adopted. 

During  the  meeting  a  letter  was  read 
from  Mr.  H.  J.  Wilson,  Secretary,  Gardner's 
Trust  for  the  Blind,  in  which  it  was  stated 
"  that  Mr.  W.  Hayes  Fisher,  as  President  of 
the  Local  Government  Board,  intended  to 
take  almost  immediate  action  to  carry  out 
the  recommendations  of  the  Departmental 
Committee  on  the  problem  of  the  blind." 
*        *        * 

POWERS  OF  THE  IRISH  LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT  BOARD. 

We  have  long  held  that  the  maintenance 
of  blind  persons  as  provided  for  by  the  Irish 
Local  Government  Board  Acts  has  proved 
entirely  insufficient  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  situation.  Evidencing  this  contention, 
the  following  circumstances  have  now  arisen. 

Relative  to  the  proposal  of  the  Rathkeale 
Guardians  to  send  a  patient  to  St.  Joseph's 
Blind  Asylum,  Dublin,  at  a  fee  of  £20  a 
year,  the  Local  Government  Board  have 
written  stating  that  any  allowance  in  excess 
of  5s.  a  week,  fixed  by  Section  3  of  41  and 
43  Vic,  Cap.  60,  was  of  doubtful  legality, 
but  they  would  not  raise  any  objection  to 
the  addition  of  Is.  a  week,  which  was  the 
amount  allowed  for  patients  from  other 
unions,  and  was  the  maximum  paid  by  any 
union. 

In  reference  to  the  matter,  a  letter  was 
also  received  from  the  Superior,  St.  Joseph's 
School,  regretting  that  no  case  could  be 
taken  under  £20.  This  was  necessary  as  a 
war-time  precaution,  but  should  cost  of 
maintenance  return  to  anything  like  normal 
the  cases  would  get  every  consideration. 

It  was  decided  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
guardians  to  send  the  latter  communication 
to  the  Local  Government  Board. 


CARE  OF  THE  BLIND. 
Mr.  W.  Hayes  Fisher,  President  of  the 
Local  Government  Board,  speaking  at  a 
meeting  held  at  the  Mansion  House  on 
October  4th  in  support  of  the  London 
Society  for  Teaching  and  Training  the  Blind, 
spoke  forcibly  on  the  Report  of  the  Depart- 
mental Committee  on  the  Blind,  of  which  he 
was  Chairman.  Mr.  Fisher  said  that  the 
recommendations  of  the  Departmental  Com- 
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mittee  aimed  not  only  at  relieving  but  at 
preventing  blindness.  There  were  34,000 
blind  persons  in  the  United  Kingdom,  one- 
third  being  in  the  Workhouses,  of  whom  it 
had  been  fully  proved  at  least  10  per  cent, 
would  never  have  been  blind  had  they  been 
looked  after  with  real  care  in  infancy.  He 
was  determined  that  the  dread  disease  of 
ophthalmia,  or  baby  blindness,  should  be 
stamped  out,  or  its  evil  effects  minimised, 
and  he  suggested  that  the  Marquis  of  Crewe, 
as  Chairman  of  the  London  County  Council, 
should  call  a  conference  between  that 
authority  and  the  Borough  Councils  with  a 
view  to  supplying  the  missing  link  in  the 
chain.  He  hoped  the  Government  would 
allow  him  to  set  up  within  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  a  small  department  which,  in 
conjunction  with  an  advisory  committee, 
would  supervise  and  control  all  the  agencies 
for  looking  after  the  blind  for  the  purpose  of 
co-ordinating  their  efforts  and,  where  neces- 
sary, lending  financial  assistance. 
*        *        * 

THE  NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  THE 
BLIND  AND  THE  L.G.B. 

We  are  informed  that  the  President  of 
Local  Government  Board  has  consented  to 
receive  a  deputation  from  the  above-named 
League  at  an  early  date. 

The  business  of  the  deputation  will  be  to 
urge  that  immediate  action  be  taken  to  give 
effect  to  the  recommendations  and  conclu- 
sions set  forth  in  the  Report  of  the  Inter- 
Departmental  Committee  on  the  Blind. 

At  the  time  of  writing  the  date  for 
receiving  the  deputation  was  not  fixed. 

OOOO 
SPLENDID  progress  is  reported  amongst 
the  blinded  soldiers  who  have  turned  their 
attention  to  poultry  farming.  One  reads  in 
the  September  St.  Dunstan's  Review  of 
extensions  on  the  poultry  farm,  a  new  class- 
room, and  new  quarters  for  the  poultry 
joinery  class,  where  such  useful  work  is 
turned  out.  Capt.  William  Owen  advises 
those  who  intend  to  start  poultry-keeping 
"to  go  in  for  fruit  as  well.  The  two  branches 
of  business  help  each  other  tremendously." 

Quaint  Juxtaposition. — From  a  "News 

in  Brief  ' '  column  of  a  contemporary  : — 
Blinds  must  be  drawn  to-night  at  6.30. 
Dickens   is    the    favourite    author    of   the 
blind. 

So  they  mustn't  read  him  after  6.30. 
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A  SUCCESSFUL  sale  of  work  in  aid  of 
the  Dundee  and  Lochee  Mission  to  the 
Outdoor  Blind  was  held  in  St.  Mary's 
Parish  Church  Hall  recently. 

Ex-Lord  Provost  Barrie  presided,  and 
the  Rev.  A.  W.  Fergusson,  in  declaring  the 
sale  open,  said  he  had  an  untiring  interest 
in  the  Dundee  and  Lochee  Mission  to  the 
Outdoor  Blind.  It  was  one  of  those  agencies 
that  did  beneficient  work  in  such  an  unas- 
suming way — work  that  was  done  in  the 
true  spirit  of  our  Lord  and  Master.  We 
must  encourage  our  blind  friends  in  this 
work,  and  every  opportunity  we  had  we 
must  try  our  best  to  help  in  such  a  good 
cause,  thus  comforting  and  cheering  the  blind 
in  our  city  on  their  lonely  way  through  life. 

The  hall  presented  an  animated  appear- 
ance. On  entering  one's  eyes  rested  upon  a 
beautifully  decorated  stall  of  flowers  of  all 
descriptions,  fruits,  and  vegetables.  All  kinds 
of  knitted  goods,  including  cosy  little  knitted 
woollen  jackets  for  children,  and  heaps  of 
warm  underclothing,  were  displayed,  while 
the  array  of  soldiers'  and  sailors'  comforts 
included  socks,  sleeping  socks,  mufflers,  mits, 
etc.  Buffet  tea  was  also  supplied  during  the 
afternoon. 

The  stallholders  were  : — Miss  Milne,  Miss 
Dunn,  Mrs.  Nairn,  Miss  Henderson,  Miss 
Holmes,  Miss  Durham,  Miss  Kynoch,  Miss 
K.  O.  Robertson,  Miss  M.  Sime,  Mrs.  Malt- 
man,  Mrs.  Lennox,  Miss  Johnstone,  Miss 
Smith,  Miss  M.  Long,  Mrs.  Robertson,  and 
Miss  N.  Anderson. 

The  drawings  amounted  to  fully  £60. 
OOOO 

GARDNER  TRUST 
SCHOLARSHIP  EXAMINATION. 

The  next  examination  for  Gardner  Trust 
Scholarships  of  the  annual  value  of  £40, 
tenable  at  the  Royal  Normal  College  for  the 
Blind,  Upper  Norwood,  London,  S.E.  19,  will 
be  held  on  the  1st  and  3rd  December,  1917. 
Candidates  must  have  reached  the  age  of 
16  on  or  before  the  date  of  the  examination, 
and  must  have  resided  in  England  and  Wales 
for  the  last  five  years  and  be  intending  to 
remain  residents.  Applications  should  be 
made  to  the  Principal  on  or  before  the  24th 
November  next. 
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BOOT  REPAIRING  AT  ST.  DUNSTAN'S. 


OOT  repairing  as  a  trade  is  very 
popular  with  blinded  soldiers.  In 
the  majority  of  cases  it  is  chosen 
from  the  trades  they  are  offered, 
and  not  altogether  unwisely,  as 
this  is  the  one  industry  where 
there  is  no  serious  opposition  from 
machinery.  The  cobbler  requires 
but  little  space  for  his  work,  his 
outfit  is  not  expensive,  and,  pro- 
vided that   he   selects  his   neigh- 


bourhood wisely,  he 
can  count  upon 
steady  employment. 
People  can  do  with- 
out mats,  or  brushes 
or  baskets,  or  oak- 
trays  or  fancy  articles 
of  joinery ;  but  they 
cannot  do  without 
having  their  boots 
repaired,  so  that 
while  the  profits  may 
not  be  so  large  as 
from  some  other  in- 
dustries, they  are 
practically  sure. 

The  way  in  which 
cobbling  is  taught  to 
the  blind  simplifies 
the  task  consider- 
ably. Special  tools 
for  measuring  the 
equal  distances  of 
the  brads  ;  special 
planes  for  shaping 
the  edges  ;  special 
measures  and  special 
benches,  besides 
simplified  means  for 
machine-sewing   and 
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A   BLIND   SOLDIER   BOOT-REPAIRING   AT   ST.    DUNSTAN'S 


finishing,    enable    the 


non-sighted  learner  to  pick  up  his  business 
with  comparative  ease.  Within  a  few  weeks 
of  the  start  he  is  a  dull  pupil  who  cannot 
put  on  a  sole  or  a  heel  with  reasonable 
success. 


The  boot  shop  is  divided  into  two 
sections.  On  one  side  are  the  beginners  ; 
on  the  other  the  advanced  men.  So  quickly 
do  the  former  master  the  elements  of  the 
trade  that  they  are  usually  ready  for  the 
second  rank  within  a  few  weeks.  The 
routine  at  St.  Dunstan's  is  simple.  The 
novice  is  given  worn-out  boots  to  start  upon, 
and  under  the  guidance  of  pupil  teachers 
(that  is  to  say  of  blinded  soldiers  who  have 
already   picked   up    the    trade    themselves) 

they  sole  and  heel, 
and  heel  and  sole, 
the  same  boots  until 
they  have  acquired 
enough  experience  to 
be  entrusted  with  a 
real  job.  It  is  a  proud 
moment  for  them 
when  they  are  told 
that  the  treadmill 
drudgery  is  over  and 
that  they  may  now 
begin  to  repair  the 
boots  that  their 
fellows  in  the  Hostel 
are  waiting  to  wear. 

Their  first  jobs  are 
the  boots  of  their 
comrades  and  them- 
selves, and  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  never  is 
so  much  care  and 
thought  given  to  a 
sole  as  in  the  first 
real  work  that  the 
repairer  is  allowed 
to  do.  The  leather  is, 
of  course,  of  the  best 
— only  the  best  of 
everything  is  used  at  St.  Dunstan's — and  the 
cutting  up  of  it  into  strips,  the  affixing  of  it 
to  the  shell,  the  shaping,  the  finishing,  are 
performed  under  the  experienced  eye  of  a 
skilled  instructor,  who,  while  careful  of  the 
feelings  of  the  learner,   permits  nothing  to 
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pass  that  is  not  first  rate.  Occasionally  a 
growl  is  heard,  when  a  piece  of  work  is 
returned  to  the  novice  ;  but  this  is  rare.  In 
most  cases  the  cobbler  recognises  that  the 
criticism  is  all  for  his  ultimate  good,  and 
accepts  the  mild  reproof  and  tries  again. 

It  is  surprising  how  quickly  the  blinded 
soldiers  pick  up  this  trade,  and  it  is  hardly 
too  much  to  say  that  there  are  few  men  who 
need  more  than  three  months  training  to 
complete  their  knowledge.  When  it  is 
remembered  that  the  daily  work  time  is  only 
from  two  to  two  and  a  half  hours,  it  will  be 
recognised  that  this  is  remarkably  quick. 
The  boot  repairer  is  a  cheerful  worker,  and 
at  no  other  trade  does  he  sing  so  jubilantly 
as  at  the  boots.  Frequently  he  keeps  time 
to  the  music  of  his  hammer,  thus  scoring  off 
his  friends  at  the  other  trades  who  cannot 
make  a  mat,  complete  a  basket,  or  plane  a 
board  to  music. 

When  the  learner  has  advanced  from  the 
hands  of  the  pupil  teacher  to  those  of  the 
experienced  instructor,  he  frequently  finds 
that  his  task  becomes  harder.  What  may 
be  passed  on  a  practice-boot  cannot  be  passed 
on  a  shoe  that  is  intended  to  be  worn  ;  and 
the  teacher  is  more  lynx-eyed  or  keen- 
fingered  and  less  inclined  to  overlook  any- 
thing but  perfection. 

Some  boot  repairers  appear  to  be  born  to 
the  job,  and  from  the  first  moment  of  their 
fingering  of  a  last  bring  joy  to  their  foreman. 
Others  while  slow  at  the  start  pick  it  up  just 
as  thoroughly  in  the  end.  It  is  not  always 
the  quickest  operator  who  is  the  best  ;  and 
some  of  the  slower  cobblers  turn  out  the 
most  exemplary  work.  More  than  a  hundred 
boot  repairers  have  been  started  in  business 
from  St.  Dunstan's,  about  half  of  which  have 
taken  up  no  other  trade  ;  and  it  is  safe  to 
say  that,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  they 
are  all  thriving  at  their  business,  getting 
plenty  of  work,  and,  what  is  more  important, 
giving  satisfaction  to  their  customers.  It 
would  be  idle  to  say  that  they  can  do  all 
kinds  of  boot  repairing,  and  it  would  be 
unwise  to  entrust  them  with  the  finer  hand- 
sewn  ladies  work  ;  but  the  general  workaday 
boot  cannot  be  better  repaired  and  turned 
out  by  anyone  than  by  the  blinded  soldier  ; 
and  if  anybody  doubts  this  let  him  give  St. 
Dunstan's  a  trial  and  so  prove  it  for  himself. 

A  large  amount  of  work  is  received  at 
St.  Dunstan's,  boots  for  repair  being  sent 
from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  fact 
that  these  same  customers   send  again  and 


again  is  a  sure  proof  that  they  are  satisfied 
with  the  results.  Many  letters  have  been 
received  complimenting  the  men  on  their 
work,  and  expressing  surprise  at  its  accuracy 
and  excellence.  St.  Dunstan's  is  glad  of 
these  letters,  but  the  management  would 
think  it  had  failed  in  its  endeavours  if  the 
boot  repairing  of  the  blinded  soldier  were 
not  in  every  way  as  good  as  the  same  class 
of  work  turned  out  by  the  sighted  shoemaker. 

C.  E.  Rose. 
oooo 

A  THOUGHT  FOR  THOSE 
BLINDED  IN  ACTION. 

Was  it  for  this  we  watched  you  grow, 
Taking  a  pride  in  your  artistic  mind — • 

You  who  loved  beauty  so,  brought  back 
With   honours  from    the    battlefield — but 
blind  ! 

Fret  not  for  the  most  radiant  past, 

'Twas  not  in  vain — let  this  thought  comfort 
thee — 
Memory  will  show  you  brighter  pictures  far 
Than  we  with  eyes  can  ever  hope  to  see. 

Stephanie  Wills. 
—Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

oooo 

Mr.  Thomas  Earnshaw,  of  Sheffield, 
fish  and  game  dealer,  who  died  on  July  13, 
leaving  estate  of  the  gross  value  of  £18,825, 
with  net  personalty  £13,840,  after  providing 
for  legacies  to  relations  and  employees, 
bequeathed  the  residue  of  his  estate  to  his 
wife  for  life  and  then  to  the  town  trustees  of 
the  city  of  Sheffield  in  trust  to  apply  the 
income  in  perpetuity  for  the  poor  blind,  born 
and  resident  in  the  city. 

HOW  many  steps  do  you  take  to  the  mile  ? 
Even  if  your  considered  reply  be  ' '  Seven- 
teen hundred  and  sixty,"  I  shall  take  leave 
to  doubt  it.  Should  you  be  a  British  in- 
fantryman your  pace  will  be  the  longest 
of  any  infantryman  in  the  world.  The 
Russians'  pace  is  the  shortest,  being  but  27^ 
inches,  the  French,  Italian,  and  Austrian 
pace  is  29  inches,  the  Germans  do  31  inches, 
whilst  we  stride  an  extra  half -inch.  But 
your  own  pace,  what  of  it  ?  It  depends 
upon  your  height.  Take  your  eye-brow 
height,  halve  it,  and  that  represents  your 
pace.  You  will  find  it  to  be  somewhere 
between  30  inches  and  32  inches,  so  that 
you  will  need  between  2,000  and  2,100 
paces  to  the  mile. 
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BLIND  WORKERS  IN  CONFERENCE. 


0~HE  Annual  Conference  of  the 
National  League  of  the  Blind 
was  opened  at  Caxton  Hall, 
Manchester,  on  August  25th,  and 
the  sessions  continued  until  noon 
of  the  28th.  Mr.  R.  D.  Smith 
(President)  occupied  the  chair, 
and  in  addition  to  members  of 
the  Executive  Council  there  were 
present  sixty  -  three  delegates, 
representing  thirty-eight  branches 
of  the  Society.  The  assembly  recognised 
that  its  deliberations  were  being  held  at  a 
most  important  period  in  the  history  of  the 
blind  of  this  country,  and  apart  from  the 
extravagant  utterances  of  a  small  section,  a 
deep  sense  of  responsibility  for  the  outcome 
of  their  decisions  pervaded  the  Conference. 

The  representatives  were  welcomed  by 
His  Worship  the  Mayor  of  Salford,  who 
was  accompanied  by  the  President  of  the 
Manchester  and  Salford  Trades  Council.  In 
a  few  well  chosen  remarks,  the  Mayor 
expressed  the  pleasure  it  afforded  him  in 
being  able  to  accept  the  invitation  to  be 
present,  and  he  rejoiced  to  know  that  the 
blind  workers  of  the  country  were  intel- 
ligently interested  in  their  own  affairs.  He 
believed  that  Parliament  had  at  length 
realised  its  responsibility  towards  the  blind, 
and  that  speedily  such  a  duty  would  be 
expressed  by  legislative  enactment. 

After  some  preliminary  and  routine 
business  had  been  disposed  of,  a  recommen- 
dation was  made  by  the  Standing  Orders 
Committee  that  the  Report  of  the  Depart- 
mental Committee  on  the  Blind  should 
constitute  the  first  item  on  the  programme 
to  be  carefully  considered  and  discussed.  In 
order  to  regulate  the  debate  the  Executive 
Council  brought  forward  a  resolution  which, 
"  While  expressing  approval  of  the  recent 
publication  dealing  with  the  blind,  and 
pledging  the  Conference  to  do  everything 
possible  in  order  to  induce  the  Government 


to  give  effect  to  the  Conclusions  and  Recom- 
mendations," insisted  that  the  responsibility 
for  improving  their  social  and  industrial 
conditions  could  best  be  discharged  by  the 
State.  The  resolution  reaffirmed  its  con- 
viction that  the  programme  and  policy 
outlined  by  the  National  League  for  the 
Blind  must  be  vigorously  pressed  to  a 
successful  conclusion.  The  discussion  which 
followed,  though  long  and  oftentimes 
animated,  fortunately  rarely  descended  to 
personalities,  and  it  was  noteworthy  that 
whenever  such  lapses  did  occur  the  guilty 
ones  found  no  support  in  the  Conference. 

Possibly  one  of  the  most  important 
resolutions  with  which  the  delegates  had  to 
deal  was  the  one  in  which  they  were  called 
upon  to  decide  their  attitude  towards  the 
Report  of  the  Departmental  Committee,  and 
it  is  at  least  satisfactory  to  know  that  the 
good  sense  of  the  Conference  prevailed  in 
this  matter,  despite  the  subterranean  grumb- 
lings of   a  small  minority. 

We  have  long  urged  the  desirability  of 
securing  a  better  understanding  between  all 
organisations  working  on  behalf  of  the  blind. 
Co-operation  is  the  law  of  life,  and  it  is 
apparent  that  lacking  unity  of  action  little 
can  be  accomplished  for  our  ultimate  good. 
This  view  was  expressed  forcibly  by  a 
speaker,  who,  on  behalf  of  one  of  the 
branches  of  the  League,  moved  that  "  In 
the  opinion  of  the  Conference  the  time  had 
arrived  when  it  was  both  necessary  and 
desirable  for  this  Organisation  to  work  in 
closer  co-operation  with  any  or  all  societies 
that  appear  to  be  desirous  of  conferring 
benefits  upon  the  blind  community."  The 
resolution  also  proposed  to  call  into  existence 
a  special  committee  for  the  purpose  of  dealing 
with  any  critical  situation  that  may  arise, 
and  advising  the  Organisation  as  to  the 
policy  to  be  pursued.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  in  the  minds  of  those  who  watched 
the  progress  of  the  debate  on  this  resolution 
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that  those  who  took  up  a  negative  position 
did  so  under  an  entire  misapprehension  of 
its  text,  and  although  the  views  expressed 
by  those  who  took  up  the  affirmative  were 
unmistakably  conciliatory,  the  resolution  was 
defeated  by  a  small  majority.  It  was  clear 
that  this  view  did  not  represent  the  con- 
sidered opinion  of  the  Conference,  for 
immediately  afterwards  a  resolution  was 
carried,  nem.  con.,  calling  for  the  abolition 
of  piece-work  conditions  of  employment,  and 
urging  that  negotiations  should  be  opened 
up  with  institutions  in  order  to  secure  this 
end.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  first 
decision  was  neutralised  by  the  unanimous 
finding  arrived  at  later. 

Among  many  miscellaneous  propositions 
came  one  dealing  with  sighted  representation 
on  the  governing  body  of  the  Society,  which 
proposal  was  negatived  by  an  overwhelming 
majority.  Another  proposal  sought  to  pre- 
vent blind  persons  employed  by  voluntary 
organisations  holding  official  positions  in  the 
National  League  of  the  Blind  ;  indeed,  those 
responsible  for  this  view  would  also  exclude 
from  membership  any  person  who  held  a 
position  of  responsibility  and  trust  in  any 
other  society.  The  discussion  of  this  resolu- 
tion was  brief  but  decisive,  and  here  again 
the  sound  judgment  of  the  Conference  told 
heavily  against  those  who  apparently  would 
not  scruple  to  victimise  the  men  who  could 
not  and  would  not  accept  their  shibboleths. 

Amendments  to  the  constitution  of  the 
Society  occupied  some  portion  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, it  being  agreed  that  in  future  two 
additional  members  should  be  placed  on  the 
Executive  Council,  and  that  the  meetings  of 
such  Council  should  take  place  quarterly 
instead  of  half-yearly  as  was  formerly  the 
practice.  An  important  addition  was  made 
to  the  programme  of  the  Organisation, 
wherein  the  State  is  called  upon  to  provide 
for  the  training  of  the  blind  in  agricultural 
pursuits,  poultry  farming,  etc.,  and  to  make 
grants  of  land  for  the  proper  settlement  of 
all  persons  so  trained.  Finally,  a  resolution 
was  submitted  to  the  assembly  by  the 
Executive  Council  requesting  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  deputation  which,  in  addition  to 
the  ordinary  delegation,  should  attend  the 
Trades  Union  Congress  for  the  purpose  of 
urging  that  the  Parliamentary  Committee  of 
the  last  named  body  should  wait  upon  the 
Prime  Minister  to  ascertain  the  intentions  of 
i:he  Government  regarding  the  Report  of  the 


Departmental  Committee  on  the  Blind.  This 
resolution  was  unanimously  endorsed,  and  a 
deputation  appointed.  It  was  subsequently 
agreed  that  the  Conference  stand  adjourned 
pending  a  report  from  the  Joint  Committee. 

It  has  been  to  us  a  matter  of  profound 
regret  that  so  much  misunderstanding  has 
arisen  during  the  past  two  years  between 
those  who  are  working  on  behalf  of  the 
blind  through  the  medium  of  the  National 
League  of  the  Blind,  and  ourselves.  We 
are  confident,  however,  that  the  display  of 
such  feeling  is  now  a  matter  of  history, 
for  the  prolonged  applause  which  greeted 
references  to  the  work  of  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  showed  clearly  that 
the  atmosphere  of  suspicion  is  fast  giving 
place  to  one  of  confidence  and  trustfulness. 

As  one  listened  to  the  various  discussions 
and  the  closely  reasoned  speeches  that  were 
frequently  made,  it  afforded  matter  for  serious 
reflection  that  many  of  these  men  are  toiling 
for  the  scantiest  subsistence  in  our  industrial 
institutions  because  they  have  never  had  an 
opportunity  to  exercise  their  undoubted  gifts 
in  the  more  remunerative  avenues  of  life. 
Yes,  it  provides  matter  for  serious  reflection 
and  resolve.  The  significance  of  it  all  surely 
is  that  by  every  means  in  our  power  we  will 
hasten  the  time  when  an  opportunity  may 
be  given  to  each,  in  accordance  with  his 
ability  and  in  proportion  to  his  needs. 

OOOO 

BLINDED  BUT  FIGHTING. 

THE  correspondent  of  the  Matin  recently 
visited  some  of  the  Scottish  troops,  who 
declared  that  the  British  Artillery  was 
marvellous  ;  they  had  never  heard  such  an 
uproar.  The  Australians,  he  says,  have 
again  been  in  action,  but  have  no  time  to 
talk  about  it. 

A  wounded  man  being  carried  on  a 
stretcher  suddenly  jumped  out,  throwing  his 
tin  hat  into  the  air,  and  with  blood  trickling 
down  his  face  and  with  his  arms  raised 
began  dancing  wildly. 

Another  man,  fainting  with  his  wounds 
and  with  both  his  eyes  blown  out  by  a 
grenade,  went  on  fighting  in  the  melee.  In 
spite  of  his  sufferings,  he  said,  and  the  night 
of  pain  that  had  closed  in  on  him,  he  still 
kept  his  dream  of  glory.  "I  am  pleased 
with  my  day,"  he  proudly  declared;  "I 
finished  my  job." 
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ST.  DUNSTAN'S  HOSTEL. 

VISIT  OF  ALLIED  DELEGATES. 
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THE  members  of  the  Inter-Allied  Con- 
ference on  Pensions  were  received 
recently  by  the  Duke  of  Connaught 
at  Clarence  House,  afterwards  visiting  St. 
Dunstan's  Hostel  for  Blinded  Soldiers  and 
Sailors,  where  they  were  welcomed  by  Sir 
Arthur  Pearson. 

The  delegates  represented  France,  Italy, 
Belgium,  Serbia,  Montenegro,  Russia,  Portu- 
gal, and  the  United  States  of  America. 

Each  and  all  were  greatly  impressed  by 
St.  Dunstan's  activities  and  its  far-reaching 
scope.  M.  Agathonovitch,  of  Serbia,  said 
that  the  sheer  push  and  determination  of 
will  there  exhibited  had  fore-ordained  that 
St.  Dunstan's  should  rise  up  to  be  a  model 
to  the  whole  world.  M.  le  Docteur  Bourillon 
and  his  fellow-delegates  from  France  declared 
themselves  greatly  impressed  with  the  utter 
absence  of  any  waste  of  energy.  "  There  is 
a  concentration,"  was  their  verdict,  "  on  those 
qualities  and  accomplishments  which  will  be 
useful  to  the  disabled  soldier  all  through 
life.  The  training  makes  for  the  good,  solid 
English  qualities  we  all  admire — the  tenacity 
and  endurance  that  cannot  but  win. 
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D    TRIUMPH  OVER  BLINDNESS.   Q 

U  THE  FINE  EXAMPLE    OF  MR.  CLUTHA  MACKENZIE.   \\ 
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MR.  CLUTHA  MACKENZIE,  son  of 
Sir  Thomas  Mackenzie,  the  High 
Commissioner  for  New  Zealand,  has 
returned  to  London,  after  six  months' 
absence,  to  resume  his  editorship  of  the 
Chronicles  of  the  N.Z.E.F.,  the  entertaining 
fortnightly  journal  which  he  founded  in  the 
middle  of  1916.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
Mr.  Mackenzie  was  a  trooper  in  the  Expedi- 
tionary Force  of  New  Zealand,  and  that  he 
had  the  sight  of  both  eyes  destroyed  in 
action  in  August,  1915,  when  he  was  but  20 
years  of  age.  A  finer  example  of  manly 
triumph  over  such  a  disaster  the  war  does 
not  afford. 

Before  he  joined  up — and  he  was  one  of 
the  earliest  of  the  New  Zealand  volunteers 
■ — Mr.  Mackenzie  was  learning  farming,  and 


he  intended  to  follow  a  career  of  scientific 
agriculture.  When  he  lost  his  sight  he  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  this  would  be  impos- 
sible, and  he  boldly  embarked  upon  what 
most  people  would  regard  as  a  yet  more 
difficult  avocation  for  a  sightless  man,  that 
of  journalism.  Sir  Arthur  Pearson,  who 
otherwise  has  given  him  the  help  of  his  own 
example,  tried  to  dissuade  him,  and  so  did 
other  friends.  But  Mr.  Mackenzie  was 
conscious  of  a  call,  and  the  success  of  his 
Chronicles  has  justified  his  choice.  He 
started  without  any  previous  experience  of 
journalism  and  in  complete  ignorance  of  the 
whole  technique  of  production,  but,  aided 
by  a  devoted  staff,  his  high  spirit  carried 
him  over  every  obstacle. 

On  his  two  months'  voyage  back  from 
New  Zealand,  to  which  he  has  just  been  for 
a  rest,  he  edited  a  sprightly  ship's  paper — 
"a  jolly  interesting  occupation,"'  he  says. 
He  is  fond  of  travelling,  and  his  friends 
feared  that  in  his  journey  out  and  back  he 
would  miss  his  eyesight  more  painfully  than 
before.  The  ship  touched  at  many  ports 
which  were  new  to  him,  and  he  declares  that 
he  visualised  and  enjoyed  them  just  as  much 
as  if  he  could  see  them.  His  paper,  the 
Chronicles  of  the  N.Z.E.F.  (which  ought 
to  have  a  more  tripping  name),  is  quite 
admirable,  and  has  acquired  a  large  circu- 
lation upon  its  own  merits.  During  his 
absence  his  editorial  duties  have  been  per- 
formed by  Mr,  A.  L.  Williams,  also  a  late 
member  of  the  New  Zealand  Expeditionary 
Force,  and  a  brother  of  Dr.  Harold  Williams, 
the  Daily  Chronicle  special  correspondent 
in  Petrograd. 

Anyone  who  is  interested  in  this  unique 
journalistic  enterprise  may  obtain  copies  of 
the  Chronicles  from  the  offices,  11,  South- 
ampton Row,  London. 

OOOO 

BLIND  POLISH  AVIATOR. 

THE  London  Society  for  Teaching  and 
Training  the  Blind  is  housing,  at  Swiss 
Cottage,  M.  Adam  Smiderski,  a  Polish  artist, 
who,  while  an  aviator  in  the  Russian  Army, 
was  blinded  by  a  bomb  which  exploded  and 
wrecked  his  aeroplane. 

OOOO 

Sir  Arthur  Pearson  has,  at  the  request 
of  Lord  Rhondda,  consented  to  assist  the 
Ministry  of  Food  in  an  advisory  capacity 
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IN  little  more  than  three  weeks  the  first 
£10,000  was  subscribed  towards  the  fund 
of  £250,000  that  Sir  Arthur  Pearson  is 
raising  to  grant  an  allowance  of  5s.  a  week 
for  the  children  of  the  blinded  soldiers— 
those  children  born 
after  the  men's 
discharge  from  the 
Army,  and  who, 
therefore,  are  not 
provided  for  by  the 
Ministry  of  Pensions. 
The  largest  subscrip- 
tion has  been  £  1 ,000  ; 
the  smallest  came  in 
the  form  of  three 
penny  stamps.  And 
with  all  donations 
large  and  small  have 
come  letters  of  sym- 
pathy with  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Fund. 

A  letter,  too,  has 
been  received  from 
the  Prime  Minister. 
"  The  Fund  will  be 
of  the  utmost  benefit 
to  the  men  who  have 
made  such  a  sacrifice 
for  their  country," 
writes  Mr.  Lloyd 
George.  "The  scheme 
has  my  heartiest  sup- 
port." Lord  Derby, 
the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War,  also  gladly 
endorses  the  appeal. 
Field  Marshal  Sir 
William  Robertson, 
Chief  of  the  Imperial 

General  Staff,  has  written  to  express  his ' '  hope 
and  belief  that  the  appeal  will  meet  with  a 
response  adequate,  as  far  as  may  be,  to  its 
importance."  From  General  Headquarters 
of  the  British  Armies  in  France  Sir  Douglas 
Haig   sends   his  wishes  for    every    possible 


It  was  rather  hard  at 
baby — to  see  him  feelin 
it  cheered  me  to  hear 


success  to  the  scheme,  and,  among  others, 
Mr.  George  N.  Barnes  writes  from  the  offices 
of  the  War  Cabinet  to  express  a  similar  hope 
that  the  scheme  will  have  a  great  success. 
Mr.  John  Hodge,  the  Minister  of  Pensions,  is 

taking  the  keenest  in- 
terest in  its  progress. 
Even  in  the  little 
while  since  the  Fund 
was  started  four  new 
babies  have  appeared 
upon  the  scene  to 
benefit  by  this  pro- 
vision that  is  being 
made  for  their  future. 
There  was  received 
the  other  day  at  St. 
Dunstan's  a  letter 
that  it  is  interesting  to 
quote — a  letter  from 
the  wife  of  one  of  the 
soldiers  married  since 
he  lost  his  sight  in  the 
War.  "My husband," 
she  writes,  "  came 
down  for  the  week- 
end. He  was  so  ex- 
cited about  baby,  and 
he  said  he  was  as 
happy  as  could  be.  It 
was  rather  hard  at 
first  to  watch  him 
with  the  baby — to  see 
him  feeling  its  little 
hands  and  face,  but 
it  cheered  me  to  hear 
how  merrily  he  spoke 
of  it."  In  such  a  cause 
as  this  all  are  willing 
to  do  what  they  can  ; 
but  many  people,  especially  those  living  in 
remote  country  places,  have  no  way  of  know- 
ing how  they  can  show  their  gratitude  to  the 
blinded  heroes  of  the  war  unless  they  are  told 
by  their  friends  and  correspondents  when 
such  a  tribute  as  this  is  being  inaugurated. 


FIRST  TO  WATCH  HIM  WITH  THE 
G  ITS  LITTLE  HANDS  AND  FACE,  BUT 
HOW  MERRILY  HE    SPOKE    OF    IT." 
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IN  a  big  West  End  building  devoted  to 
the  interests  of  the   blind  a   department 

is  occupied  entirely  with  the  work  of 
translating  songs  and  music  into  Braille.  It 
is  presided  over  by  a  well-known  blind 
musician,  and  under  him  a  staff  of  twenty 
men  and  women  are  busily  employed.  Half 
of  this  staff  are  sighted  readers  ;  the  other 
half  are  blind  transcribers  or  stereotypers. 
Ordinary  printed  words  and  score  become 
translated  into  symbols  that  the  biind  with 
their  deft  fingers  and  by  their  combined  skill 
can  read  and  memorise  and  reproduce  in 
song  and  music. 

There  are  many  blind  musicians  — 
pianists,  violinists,  vocalists — more  than  a 
hundred  blind  organists  hold  appointments 
in  churches  and  chapels  in  this  country. 
They  learn  by  ear  or  through  Braille  music, 
depending  always  on  the  memory,  which  in 
the  blind  becomes  amazingly  retentive.  A 
concert  party  of  blind  musicians  now  travels 
through  the  country  using  their  gift  to  raise 
money  for  the  benefit  of  the  sightless  soldiers 
and  sailors  of  the  war.  It  is  very  wonderful, 
the  blind  helping  the  blind  in  this  way.  The 
idea  of  the  concert  parties  originated  with 
Lady  Pearson,  who  brought  together  these 
sightless  musicians  and  now  looks  after  their 
training  and  arranges  for  their  tours.  Think 
of  the  pleasure  and  benefit  to  these  musicians 
themselves.  They,  too,  in  spite  of  their 
handicap,  are  doing  war-work.  Though 
they  live  in  darkness  they  need  not  stand 
back  and  hear  the  eager  tread  of  those  who 
would  have  some  share  in  the  great  events 
of  the  day  pass  by.  They,  too,  can  join  in 
service.  And  it  is  an  extraordinary  interest 
for  them  to  be  brought  together  in  concerted 
effort.  They  can  help  the  blinded  soldiers 
and  sailors  by  ways  that  give  pleasure  to 
many  and  delight  to  themselves. 

It  is  an  enjoyment  for  these  blind 
musicians  to  come  from  their  homes  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  to  meet  together,  to 
practice  together,  and  to  perform  together. 


To  travel  is  in  itself  a  source  of  happiness, 
for  those  who  are  blind  are  nevertheless 
keenly  appreciative  of  new  environment. 
They  come  in  contact  not  only  with  new 
places  but  with  new  people.  And  the  public 
come  to  have  new  sympathy  and  interest  in 
the  world  of  the  blind  when  they  see  and 
hear  these  musicians,  whose  work  is  so 
excellent.  The  blind,  to  whom  sound  has 
so  much  significance,  enter  deeply  into  the 
joy  of  the  interpretation  of  music,  music  that 
pictures  so  much  that  neither  words  nor 
colour  convey. 

Lady  Pearson  is  proud,  with  justice,  of 
the  performances  given  by  her  concert  party. 
She  is  proud,  too,  of  the  proof  they  afford 
that  the  blind  need  not  be  considered  as 
apart  from  the  normal  life  of  men  and 
women  who  can  see.  To  the  blind  them- 
selves the  realisation  of  that  fact  is  of  incal- 
culable benefit.  They  delight  to  earn  their 
own  living. 

The  organisation  of  these  concerts  is  in 
itself  a  big  task.  Under  Lady  Pearson  a 
large  staff  of  secretaries  is  busily  employed. 
New  recruits  for  this  little  band  of  musicians 
have  to  be  found  and  trained.  Rehearsals 
have  to  be  arranged.  Almost  every  day 
there  is  a  concert  in  some  part  of  the  country, 
for  the  success  of  which  the  help  of  local 
committees  must  be  enlisted.  But  the  success 
of  all  this  work  is  astonishing.  In  1916  the 
proceeds  of  the  concerts  amounted  to  over 
£13,000,  and  this  year  it  is  hoped  that 
£20,000  will  be  handed  to  St.  Dunstan's, 
where  the  blinded  soldiers  and  sailors  go  to 
learn  to  read  and  write  Braille,  to  use  the 
typewriter,  or  to  master  a  trade,  and  to 
become  happy  and  useful  members  of  society 
again. 

So  song  and  music  are  made  ready  for 
those  who  find  their  blindness  lightened  by 
the  joy  of  the  art  that  has  in  it  so  much  that 
consoles,  so  much  that  fills  the  imagination 
with  pictures  of  infinite  wonder,  so  much  that 
inspires,  so  much  beauty  that  requires  no 
gift  of  sight  to  perceive. — Morning  Post. 
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FOR  DISABLED  SOLDIERS. 

0      MANCHESTER  CITIZEN'S  FINE  GIFT  OF  £50,000.      Q 

IJz ii      — idi       ii       — ii      ~ini       — IEzU 

MR.  HODGE  (Minister  of  Pensions)  has 
received  a  communication  from  a 
Manchester  gentleman,  who  desires 
to  remain  anonymous,  intimating  his  readi- 
ness to  subscribe  the  sum  of  £50,000  towards 
the  cost  of  institutional  treatment  of  disabled 
sailors  and  soldiers,  discharged  from  the 
forces  on  account  of  disabilities  arising 
through  the  present  War. 

Addressing  a  gathering  of  blinded  dis- 
charged men  at  St.  Dunstan's,  Mr.  Hodge 
said  he  had  come  there  because  he  wanted 
first-hand  knowledge  of  all  problems  con- 
nected with  his  office  as  Pensions  Minister, 
and  had  visited  other  special  hospitals  with 
that  object.  He  was  about  to  introduce  a 
Bill  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  the 
purpose  of  putting  disabled  soldiers  upon 
every  local  pensions  committee,  so  that  the 
men  would  have  the  advantage  of  giving  to 
the  committees  the  discharged  soldiers'  point 
of  view.  That  was  a  condition  of  affairs 
brought  about  by  the  fact  that  local  com- 
mittees seemed  reluctant  to  do  this,  although 
it  was  officially  suggested  to  them.  As  they 
had  not  adopted  the  suggestion  it  was  now 
to  be  made  compulsory.  Proceeding,  Mr. 
Hodge  said  the  sanction  of  the  Treasury  had 
been  given  to  an  expenditure  of  £10,000  on 
an  experimental  factory,  in  which  the  best 
mechanical  and  surgical  advice  would  be 
available  for  the  turning  out  of  the  most 
satisfactory  artificial  limbs.  He  expressed 
thanks  to  Sir  Arthur  Pearson  for  the  work 
he  was  doing  at  St.  Dunstan's,  and  promised 
him  every  possible  assistance. 

In  returning  thanks,  Sir  Arthur  Pearson 
said  that  the  majority  of  the  300  men  who 
had  passed  out  of  St.  Dunstan's  were  earning 
more  money  now  than  they  did  before  the 
War,  apart  from  their  pensions. 
OOOO 

WE  are  sure  that  our  readers  will  be 
interested  to  hear  that  Captain  F.  P.  Pierson- 
Webber,  the  blind  poultry  expert,  acted  as 
senior  judge  at  a  poultry  show  held  at 
Woking  in  the  second  week  of  October, 
where  the  entries  were  above  the  average. 
We  believe  that  this  is  the  first  case  on 
record  where  a  blind  man  has  acted  in  such 
capacity. 


WELFARE  OF  THE  BLIND. 

AT  a  meeting  of  representatives  of  insti- 
tutions, societies,  and  agencies  for  the  blind, 
held  at  the  National  Library  for  the  Blind, 
18,  Tufton  Street,  Westminster,  a  resolution 
was  carried  welcoming  the  report  of  the 
Departmental  Committee  on  the  Welfare  of 
the  Blind.  The  opinion  was  expressed  that 
the  recommendations  were  reasonable  and 
practical  and  would  form  the  basis  of  a 
scheme  for  the  permanent  benefit  of  the 
blind  community.  The  Government  was 
urged  to  set  up  the  Central  Authority  as 
suggested  in  the  report  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  effect  to  the  Committee's  recommen- 
dations without  delay. 

OOOO 

BLINDED  FOR   YOU. 

THE  following  is  the  last  available  list 
as  regards  the  men  who  are  in  or  have 
passed  through  St.  Dunstan's  Hostel  : 

Number  of  men  at   St.    Dunstan's    or 

the  Annexes  ...         ...         ...     503 

Number  of  men  left  and  set  up        ...     262 

Men   left  incapable  of  training  owing 

to  wounds,  etc.       ...  ...  ...       38 

Men   in   Hospital   who   will  enter   St. 

Dunstan's  when  convalescent  ...     105 

908 
OOOO 

THE  pippin  struggle  is  now  at  its  zenith, 
for  our  pomological  experts  are  engrossed  in 
the  annual  contest  for  the  honour  of  pro- 
ducing the  largest  apple.  The  heaviest 
weight  recorded  up  to  the  present — 30^ozs.— 
is  far  below  our  usual  championship  size, 
and  was  quite  eclipsed  by  a  37^  oz.  apple 
sold  four  years  ago  at  Covent  Garden  for 
16  guineas.  The  "  world's  record  "  for  big 
apples  is  held  by  a  specimen  weighing  38ozs., 
grown  without  special  care  on  rough  prairie 
land  in  British  Columbia.  By  a  happy 
chance,  many  of  our  finest  apples  now  belong 
to  a  new  culinary  kind  named  after  the  Rev. 
W.  Wilks,  the  strenuous  secretary,  who  has 
virtually  re-created  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society. 

OOOO 

JUDGE  :   "  How  old  are  you  ?  " 

Witness  (a  lady)  :   "  Thirty." 

Judge  :  "  Thirty  ?  I  have  heard  you 
give  the  same  age  in  this  court  for  the  last 
three  years." 

Witness  :  "  Yes  ;  I  am  not  one  of  those 
persons  who  say  one  thing  to-day  and 
another  to-morrow." 
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tant, by  Hilda  T.  Skae,  from  Collins'  Children  s  Annual 
— Esme,  the  Little  French  Girl,  from  The  Playbox 
Annual — Five  at  the  Farm,  by  Cecily  M.  Rutley, 
Chapters  XL — XII.  (to  be  continued),  from  The 
Child' s  Companion. 

The  Journal  of  the  Incorporated  Society  of 
Trained  Masseuses. — Editorial — Lecture  by  Capt. 
George  Riddoch,  M.B. ,  R.A.  M.  C. — Correspondence 
— Notes  by  the  Way — Official  Notices — Examina- 
tion Notices — Review. 

oooo 

The  Moon  Magazine  (in  Moon  type). — The  Whalers 
(continued) — Gathering  the  World's  News — Long- 
lived  Seeds — Facts  about  Glass  Eyes  —  World's 
Unluckiest  City  —  Two  Shillings  a  Loaf — What 
Bullets  Sound  Like. 


COLLEGE  FOR  THE  HIGHER  EDUCATION 
THE  BLIND,  WORCESTER.— Public  School 
education.  Preparation  for  Universities  and  Profes- 
sions. Modern  side  for  Shorthand,  Book-keeping, 
Modern  Languages,  etc.  Staff  of  University  men 
and  specialists.  Prospectus  and  List  of  Successes 
from  Head  Master,  G.  C.  Brown,  M.A. 


The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  have  For  Sale  a 
number  of  Goat  Skin  Rugs  made  by  a  blind  man. 
They  are  beautifully  made  and  are  in  a  variety  of 
patterns,  each  measuring  69  in.  by  36  in.,  the  price 
being  Grey  Rugs,  15s.  ;  and  Black  Rugs  16s. 
each. 


q 


YOU  can  give  no  better  present  to  your  blind  friend 
than  a  years  subscription  to  the  "BRAILLE  WEEKLY 
EDITION  OF  THE  DAILY  MAIL"  and  "PROGRESS.'' 


This    will    only    cost    you    12s. 
friend   a  great  joy  in  his    life. 


6d.    and    will    give    your 
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EDITORIAL. 


T  is  fitting,  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  that  we  should  review  a  few 


o 

I      I  of  the  activities  undertaken  by  The 

I..BLJB  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
and  as  our  readers  will  see,  we 
are  marking  the  close  of  the  year 
by  the  issue  of  a  special  Christmas 
number.  We  shall  not  be  accused 
of  undue  egoism  when  we  claim 
that  no  organisation  in  this  country 
has  yet  attempted  to  deal  with  the 
problems  affecting  the  Blind  in  quite  so 
complete  a  fashion  as  they  are  being  treated 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Institute,  though 
at  the  same  time  we  are  anxious  to  express 
our  gratitude  for  the  sympathetic  co-opera- 
tion of  all  who  are  working  towards  a 
common  goal,  an  improved  attitude  towards 
all  problems  connected  with  work  amongst 
the  Blind. 

In  January  last  the  first 
number  of  The  Beacon 
made  its  appearance.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  it 
has  proved  an  unqualified  success,  meeting 
a  much  needed  requirement  and  taking  a 
place  in  literature  on  behalf  of  the  Blind 
such  as  few  journals  have  attained  during 
so  short  a  period  of  existence.  The  numerous 
congratulations    received    indicate    that   the 


Publication  of 
"  The  Beacon/' 


developments  of  the  publication  are  being 
viewed  with  more  than  ordinary  interest, 
and  we  feel  confident  that  in  the  near  future 
The  Beacon  can  be  made  of  still  greater 
utility  to  its  readers.  At  all  times  we  shall 
be  pleased  to  receive  useful  and  constructive 
criticism  and  to  welcome  suggestions. 

Owing  to  war  conditions  the 
Relief  of  responsibilities    devolving 

Distress.  upon  the  Relief  Department 

are  growing  apace.  It  must 
be  a  source  of  immense  satisfaction  to  those 
charged  with  the  administrative  work  to 
know  that  they  have  been  able  to  accom- 
plish so  much. 

During  the  first  nine  months  of  the  current 
year  over  1,300  blind  persons  have  received 
monetary  assistance  from  The  National  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind,  special  grants  having 
been  made  in  591  cases,  and  weekly  allow- 
ances to  736  people.  The  amount  distributed 
was  £7,068  3s.  8d.,  and  in  addition  many 
blind  persons  have  been  provided  with 
clothing  and  other  necessities. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  we 
record  the  fact  that  during 
the  past  year  we  have  been 
able    satisfactorily    to    deal 
with   all   cases   reported   to   us    of   persons 
losing  their  sight  whilst  pursuing  their  indus- 
trial avocations. 

A  number  of  such  cases  are  undergoing 
training  in  the  various  Institutions,  their  fees 


Blindness  in 
Industrial  Life. 
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and  maintenance  being  provided  from  the 
funds  of  the  National  Institute.  In  several 
instances,  however,  where  blindness  has 
come  too  late  in  life  to  admit  of  effective 
training  being  given,  substantial  weekly 
allowances  have  been  arranged,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  when  the  work  of  this 
Department  is  more  generally  known  its 
scope  of  usefulness  will  be  much  extended. 
Already  the  treatment  of  cases  has  attracted 
some  attention,  and  every  month  shows  an 
increase  in  the  number  notified. 

The  dimensions  of  this  aspect  of  the 
Industrial  problem  may  be  gauged  from  the 
fact  that  more  than  200  workers  lose  their 
sight  annually,  so  that  whatever  may  be  done 
in  the  future  as  a  result  of  the  Report  of  the 
Departmental  Committee  on  the  Blind,  this 
sphere  of  usefulness  will  necessarily  receive 
the  consideration  to  which  it  is  properly 
entitled.  As  regards  the  Conclusions  and 
Recommendations  of  the  Departmental  Com- 
mittee on  the  Blind,  which,  as  our  readers 
know,  are  now  under  the  consideration  of 
the  Government,  we  feel  that  we  need  make 
no  further  comment  here,  as  the  subject  has 
been  exhaustively  dealt  with  in  previous 
issues  of  The  Beacon.  We  may  add  that 
the  unanimity  with  which  the  Report  has 
been  received  points  to  the  fact  that  the 
practical  character  of  the  Recommendations 
carries  an  appeal  that  leaves  little  justification 
for  criticism. 

Since  the  National  Institute 
Massage  Branch,  started  a  School  of  Massage 
in  1915  for  the  training  of 
blind  persons  in  this  profession  30  students 
have  successfully  passed  the  examination  of 
the  Incorporated  Society,  24  being  blinded 
soldiers  from  St.  Dunstan's  and  6  civilians. 
Eleven  students  presented  themselves  for 
the  November-December  examination,  and 
47  are  at  present  in  training. 

For  every  student  after  qualifying  a 
remunerative  appointment  has  been  obtained 
at  a  Military  hospital  or  curative  establish- 
ment ;  several  combine  private  work  with 
hospital  appointments. 

In  addition  to  the  blind  students  trained 
at  the  National  Institute,  all  of  whom  are 
soldiers  who  have  been  blinded  in  the  War, 
the  Institute  has  materially  assisted  a  number 
of  civilians  (men  and  women)  who  were 
desirous  of  being  trained,  and  who  were 
considered  suitable.  The  Institute  arranged 
for  their  training  to  be  undertaken  at  other 


approved  Schools  of  Massage,  and  assistance 
by  way  of  fees,  text-books,  apparatus,  etc., 
has  been  freely  supplied.  Fifteen  students 
have  thus  been  helped  by  the  Institute. 

For  the  first  time  on  record — in  July, 
1917 — two  blind  students,  Mr.  Percy  Linney 
Way  and  Mrs.  Stanhope,  presented  them- 
selves for  the  exceedingly  difficult  examina- 
tion of  the  Swedish  Remedial  Exercises. 
Both  students  were  successful,  Mr.  Way 
coming  out  first  on  the  list  with  distinction. 

The  great  strides  made  by  the  blind  in 
Massage  have  necessitated  the  inauguration 
of  a  medico-scientific  library.  Dr.  J.  Lloyd 
Johnstone,  M.R.C.S.  (Eng.),  etc.,  who  is 
himself  blind,  is  in  charge  of  this  section  of 
the  work.  As  he  is  also  a  qualified  masseur, 
he  is  well  able  to  supervise  the  compilation  of 
text-books  for  the  students.  An  "Anatomy" 
in  seven  volumes,  compiled  from  Gray's 
"Anatomy/'  and  an  advanced  "Human 
Physiology  "  in  four  volumes,  compiled  from 
Halliburton,  Ashby  and  Thornton  (with 
diagrams),  are  amongst  some  of  the  works 
edited  by  Dr.  Lloyd  Johnstone,  and  published 
in  Braille  by  the  National  Institute  for  Massage 
students. 

Our  "Braille  Book  Chat," 
Publishing  on    page    13,    consists   of   a 

Department.  complete  list  of  books  pub- 

lished in  Braille  and  Moon 
type  during  the  year.  In  addition  to  these 
considerably  over  180,000  magazines,  news- 
papers, pieces  of  music  and  pamphlets  have 
been  published. 

The  Home  Teaching  Branch 
Home  Teaching  continues  its  quiet,  unobtru- 
Branch.  sive    work    for    the    blind, 

visiting  them  in  their  own 
homes,  and,  in  addition  to  providing  instruc- 
tion in  Braille  and  Moon  types,  takes  a 
practical  and  sympathetic  interest  in  all  their 
activities.  32,650  visits  this  year  have  been 
made  by  its  27  blind  teachers  throughout 
Essex,  Hertford,  Middlesex,  London,  Kent, 
Sussex,  and  Surrey,  and  a  large  part  of 
Hampshire.  The  number  of  blind  persons 
on  the  register  exceeds  3,500. 

At  the  request  of  the  Derbyshire  Associa- 
tion for  the  Blind,  which  Organisation  has 
no  instructor,  a  Home  Teacher  has  been 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  county  for  six 
months.  So  far  he  has  visited  184  people 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chesterfield  and 
taught  48  to  read. 
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In  August  the  Branch  presented  its 
library  of  over  10,000  volumes  to  the  National 
Lending  Library  for  the  Blind,  to  which  it 
has  agreed  to  subscribe  £100  per  annum  to 
cover  the  cost  of  postage  of  books  to  readers 
who  have  hitherto  received  their  books  free 
of  charge  from  the  Branch.  Thus  it  still 
carries  out  the  work  for  which  it  was  origin- 
ally founded,  i.e.,  to  teach  the  blind  to  read 
and  to  loan  books  to  them. 

The  teachers  have  drawn  the  attention 
of  the  "After-Care"  Branch  to  about  150 
blind  people  needing  its  help,  and  have  thus 
been  able  materially  to  brighten  their  lives. 

In  an  article  entitled  "  New 
Music  Music    Publications,"   which 

Publications.  appeared  in  the  May  number 

of  The  Beacon,  some  par- 
ticulars of  the  work  of  the  Music  Department 
of  the  National  Institute  were  given,  together 
with  some  account  of  the  main  lines  upon 
which  music  publication  is  proceeding.  Atten- 
tion was  called  to  the  various  heads  under 
which  music  was  being  issued — piano  music, 
Church  music,  etc. — and  the  meetings  which 
had  been  held  in  connection  with  Braille 
Music  Notation  and  the  methods  now  in 
vogue  of  setting  out  the  music  were 
mentioned.  These  comments,  therefore,  are 
of  a  supplementary  character,  with  stress 
laid  upon  those  points  which  previously 
received  only  passing  notice. 

In  response  to  numerous 
New  Pamphlet  requests,  and  as  the  natural 
on  Braille  Music  outcome  of  the  crystallisation 
Notation.  of  the  methods  which  have 

been  under  discussion  during 
the  past  four  years,  a  pamphlet  has  just  been 
issued,  entitled  "  Additions  to  Braille  Music 
Notation,  together  with  some  account  of  the 
methods  known  as  Bar  by  Bar  and  Vertical 
Score."  The  little  book  contains  some  58 
interlined  pages,  and  it  endeavours  to  deal 
exhaustively,  though  concisely,  with  the 
changes  that  have  recently  been  made.  In 
addition  to  giving  a  description  of  new  signs 
and  new  methods  there  is  also  an  article  by 
Mr.  H.  E.  Piatt  on  "  Tonic  Sol-fa  as  applied 
to  Braille."  This  system,  which  was  devised 
by  Mr.  Piatt,  has  been  in  use  for  several 
years  at  the  Royal  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
Birmingham,  and  as  it  has  proved  of  real, 
practical  value  in  connection  with  choir  work, 
other  institutions  may  be  glad  to  have  some 
particulars  respecting  it.  The  Notation 
pamphlet   is   issued   at   the    small    cost    of 


sixpence  —  post  free,  sevenpence  —  and  it 
should  therefore  soon  be  in  the  hands  of  all 
those  interested  in  the  music  publications  of 
the  National  Institute. 

The  first  set  in  Braille  of  the  back  papers 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Organists  was  issued 
in  July,  and  in  these  papers  an  improved 
system  of  figured  bass — more  adequately 
representing  the  print  copy — was  employed. 
The  papers  were  for  two  examinations  held 
in  1916,  those  for  Fellowship  and  for  Asso- 
ciateship  being  published  separately. 

Matthay's  "  Relaxation  Studies  "  have 
now  been  added  to  his  "  Principles  of  Piano- 
forte Playing,"  and  both  these  books  well 
deserve  the  careful  attention  of  piano  students. 

The  new  Cathedral  Psalter  Chants  have 
been  added  to  the  book  of  words  published 
some  time  ago,  and  of  the  three  chant  books 
issued  by  Messrs.  Novello  in  connection  with 
this  work,  the  one  edited  by  G.  C.  Martin 
has  been  selected. 

If  the  advantages  of  the  new 
Elementary  methods  of  setting  out  music 

Music.  are  to  be  fully  demonstrated, 

it  is  necessary  that  they 
should  be  applied  to  elementary  as  well  as 
other  kinds  of  music,  and  taught  from  the 
quite  early  stages  in  Schools  for  the  Blind. 
A  start  has  been  made  in  this  direction  by 
the  publication  (in  bar  by  bar)  of  "At  the 
Pantomime,"  by  Markham  Lee,  a  set  of 
six  quite  easy  and  well  written  pieces  likely 
to  interest  children,  and  this  has  been  followed 
by  the  issue  of  four  similar  books  of  pieces 
from  the  Syllabus  of  the  Incorporated  Society 
of  Musicians,  two  of  these  books  being  part 
of  the  inset  of  the  November  Braille  Musical 
Magazine,  and  two  being  published  sepa- 
rately. Similarly,  with  the  same  object  in 
view — that  of  applying  new  methods  to 
simple  music — the  system  of  writing  music 
bar  by  bar  has  been  employed  in  some  dance 
music  and  popular  marches.  The  reading 
through  of  a  piece  like  the  "  Tales  of  Hoff- 
man "  Valse  will  show  even  to  those  un- 
familiar with  new  methods  how  comfortably 
such  music  can  be  learnt  when  set  out  in 
this  way. 

It  is  evident  on  all  hands 
Music  that  the  National  Institute's 

Statistics.  increase    in    the    output    of 

Braille  Music  is  meeting  with 
widespread  appreciation,  and  in  this  con- 
nection the  following  figures  will  prove  of 
interest  : — 

During  the  last  nine  months  711  volumes 
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have  been  produced,  together  with  9,508 
volumes  and  9,508  pamphlets.  The  sales 
in  the  same  period  have  been  797  volumes 
and  6,668  pamphlets. 

The  Institute  has  been 
Posts  for  responsible,      directly     and 

Tuners.  indirectly,  for  the  placing  of 

thirty  tuners,  and  from  the 
letters  received  from  the  firms  employing 
them,  it  is  evident  that  they  are  giving  every 
satisfaction.  Two  of  these  tuners  have  gone 
to  Shanghai,  and  the  firm  engaging  them 
was  ready  to  take  others,  but  all  efforts  to 
obtain  the  necessary  travelling  facilities 
proved  fruitless. 

In  addition  to  being  of  assistance  to 
tuners  in  finding  them  posts,  the  Institute, 
in  obvious  cases  of  need,  has  provided  their 
travelling  expenses  in  connection  with  such 
posts,  and,  in  some  instances,  supplied 
the  tuning  tools  also.  Had  it  not  been  for 
this  financial  help,  many  would  have  been 
obliged  to  give  up  a  post  already  obtained 
or  would  have  been  very  severely  handi- 
capped. 

During  the  year  requests 
Private  Tuning  by  letter  or  telephone  have 
Connections.  been     received     for     blind 

tuners  for  private  work,  and 
as  the  number  of  reliable  tuners  on  our 
register  increases,  and  as  we  make  our  work 
in  this  direction  more  widely  known  by 
advertising,  there  is  every  prospect  that 
more  orders  for  blind  tuners  will  be  obtained. 

At  present  we  have  only  a 
Organists-  small  number    of   organists 

on  our  register,  but  every 
effort  is  being  made  to  find  posts  for  those 
seeking  them,  and  by  the  publication  of  a 
considerable  amount  of  church  music  we 
are  helping  organists  to  deal  successfully 
with  the  work  required  for  church  appoint- 
ments. Recently  we  have  been  helpful  in 
securing  an  organist  a  post  at  a  church  in 
Essex  at  a  salary  of  £50,  and  the  music  we 
have  published  is  proving  a  great  help  to  him. 

In  the  July  issue  of  The 
Home  for  Beacon,     a     short    account 

Blind  Babies.         was  given  of  the  "  Sunshine 

House "  for  Blind  Babies, 
that  is  being  established  at  Chorley  Wood, 
Herts,  about  20  miles  out  of  London.  This 
will  fill  a  need  that  is  very  urgently  wanted, 
so  that  children  born  blind  may  be  suitably 
trained  until  the  time  comes  for  their  ad- 
mission to  schools  for  the  blind. 


The  National  Institute  has 
Employment  on   its  register    106   tuners, 

Bureau.  and  since  the  setting  up  of 

the  tuning  board  a  year  ago 
52  have  been  tested  at  Messrs.  Brimsmead 
or  Messrs.  Chappell's  factories. 

Of  the  work  being  accom- 
St.  Dunstan's  plished  at  St.  Dunstan's 
Hostel-  Hostel  for  Blinded  Soldiers 

and  Sailors,  we  do  not  think 
we  need  say  much  here.  There  are  at 
present  512  men  at  St.  Dunstan's  and  its 
annexes,  while  276  have  left  the  hospital 
and  have  been  set  up  in  various  trades 
and  occupations  ;  38  men  have  been  found 
incapable  of  training  owing  to  wounds,  etc., 
while  there  are  100  men  still  in  hospital  who 
will  enter  the  Hostel  when  convalescent. 
This  brings  the  total  up  to  925  blinded 
soldiers.  Convalescent  Homes  have  been 
established  at  Brighton,  Torquay  and  Black- 
heath,  while  a  campaign  has  recently  been 
inaugurated  to  provide  allowances  for  the 
children  of  blinded  soldiers.  Newington 
House,  Edinburgh,  the  Hostel  for  Blinded 
Scottish  Soldiers  and  Sailors,  has  also  been 
affiliated  with  St.  Dunstan's. 

In  connection  with  the  In- 
Branches.  stitute's     campaigns    in    the 

Provinces,  we  are  glad  to  be 
able  to  state  that  the  branches  in  Manchester, 
Birmingham,  Cardiff,  Liverpool,  Worcester 
and  Newcastle-on-Tyne  (the  latter  a  tem- 
porary one),  show  good  results  and  offer 
abundant  testimony  to  the  efficacy  of  the 
work  that  is  being  carried  on  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Institute  in  the  Provinces. 

OOOO 

IMPORTANT  MEETING. 

WITH  regard  to  the  action  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  connection  with  the  Departmental 
Committee's  Report,  an  important  meeting 
will  be  held  at  the  Armitage  Hall  of  The 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  on  the  7th 
December,  when  representatives  of  the 
leading  Institutions  and  Societies  for  the 
Blind  and  individuals  interested  in  their 
welfare  will  meet  to  discuss  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Report. 

OOOO 

MEMORANDA. 

THE  subscription  to  The  Beacon  is  3s. 
per  annum,  post  free.  Single  copies  can  be 
bought  for  3d.,  or  4d.  post  free. 
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THE  BLINDED  SOLDIER  AS  JOINER. 


HEN  the  history  of  St.  Dunstan's 
comes  to  be  written  perhaps  no 
part  of  it  will  appear  more  remark- 
able than  the  training  of  the 
blinded  soldier  as  a  joiner  able  to 
make  a  living  at  his  work.  An 
ordinary  carpenter's  apprentice 
is  expected  to  take  from  five  to 
seven  years  over  his  initiation, 
but  the  blinded  soldier  picks  up 
his  trade  in  six  months  or  so, 
even  when  he  has  not  practised  it  in  any 
way    before.      Indeed,   in    the   few    isolated 


carpenter  has  to  learn  by  touch,  and  the 
man  who  has  been  used  to  see  his  work 
cannot  so  easily  adapt  himself  as  he  who 
knows  nothing  about  it. 

Yet  the  whole  thing  is  in  no  way  com- 
plex, but  remarkably  simple.  It  requires 
only  that  the  learner  shall  bring  an  unbiased 
mind  to  his  task.  The  tools  are  practically 
the  same  for  the  sighted  as  the  non-sighted  ; 
the  work  proceeds  on  similar  lines  ;  there 
are  no  mysterious  methods  or  secret  devices. 
The  apprentice  has  merely  to  work  with  his 
fingers  instead   of    his    eyes,   and    the   only 
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cases  where  the  soldier  has  had  previous 
experience  it  has  proved  to  stand  in  his 
way  ;  and  he  has  usually  decided  after  a 
brief  trial  that  it  was  more  promising  to  turn 
his  attention  to  an  entirely  new  industry. 
The    explanation    is    simple.      The    blinded 


difference  in  the  help  afforded  is  that  his 
rule  is  marked  by  raised  measurements  so 
that  he  can  fix  his  distances  by  touch. 

The  question  is  naturally  asked  :  How  is 
it  possible  to  teach  a  blind  man  in  six  months 
what  a  sighted  man  will  take  five  years  to 
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learn  ?  How  is  it  done  ?  Well,  it  may  be 
admitted  at  once  that  it  is  not  done  ;  but 
that  it  is  successfully  evaded.  The  blinded 
soldier  is  taught  to  make  a  living  at  joinery, 
but  he  is  not  taught  to  be  an  all-round 
joiner.  He  could  become  this  if  time  were 
given  him,  and  doubtless  in  many  cases  he 
will  continue  his  training  as  he  practises  his 
trade  ;  but  at  St.  Dunstan's  this  is  not 
feasible,  as  there  inevitably  has  to  be  a  time 
limit. 

Mr.  Atkinson — himself  a  blind  man — 
who  controls  the  joinery  shop,  realised  the 
impossibility  of  im- 
parting the  whole 
art  of  joinery  to  a 
novice  in  the  limited 
time  available  ;  but 
he  saw  that  it  was 
practicable  to  teach 
him  to  make  a 
certain  number  of 
readily  saleable 
articles  with  ade- 
quate precision.  Sir 
Arthur  Pearson, 
whose  ready  grip  of 
a  situation  is  fully 
realised  by  all  who 
have  worked  with 
him,  endorsed  this 
procedure,  and  the 
result  has  been 
complete  and  stimu- 
lating success. 

The  building 
joiner  is  at  first 
placed  under  the 
guidance  of  an 
assistant  —  usually 
a  blinded  soldier 
who  has  shown 
special  aptitude  at 
the  trade — who  in- 
structs him  in  the 
first  uses  of  the 
simpler  tools  ;    but 

in  order  that  he  may  not  be  discouraged  he 
acquires  this  knowledge  while  at  the  same 
time  producing  such  first- step  articles  as 
glove  and  handkerchief-boxes,  book-rests, 
stools  and  soap-boxes,  instead  of  merely 
practising  on  stray  boards.  So  that  from 
the  first  moment  he  is  engaged  in  actual 
productive  work  which  arouses  both  interest 
and  pleasure.  His  novitiate  may  be  long  or 
short,  depending  on  his  readiness  to  acquire 
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knowledge,  but  it  is  never  dull.  Armed  with 
this  preliminary  knowledge  of  the  use  of  the 
tools,  he  passes  on  to  the  more  advanced 
class  and  comes  under  the  direct  control  of 
Mr.  Atkinson,  who  tests  him,  sizes  him  up, 
and  after  a  few  trials,  selects  the  kind 
of  work  at  which  he  is  most  likely  to 
make  good.  Some  men  do  best  at  small 
work,  such  as  wooden  trays,  picture  frames 
and  so  forth  ;  others  are  attracted  by  the 
larger  kinds,  as  cupboards,  tables,  boxes  ; 
others,  yet  again,  develop  a  knack  for  bed- 
rests— combining  meal    tables    and   reading 

stand  s — bo  ok- 
shelves,  medicine 
cupboards  and  simi- 
lar things.  One  of 
the  men  makes  all 
the  frames  for  the 
St.  Dunstan's  mat- 
weavers,  and  turns 
them  out  in  every 
way  adequately 
finished.  Another 
supplies  all  the 
frames  for  the  cer- 
tificates  setting 
forth  the  proficiency 
of  those  who  have 
acquired  their  cal- 
lings, and  so  on. 

There  is  one 
blinded  soldier  — 
by  name  Harris — 
who  has  aroused 
friendly  profes- 
sional envy  by  the 
precision  of  his 
morticing  and 
tenoning  ;  there  is 
another  -  —  Pell  — 
who  has  made  lec- 
terns for  church  use 
in  a  style  that  could 
not  be  bettered. 

Corner  cup- 
boards, medicine 
cupboards,  all  kinds  of  cupboards  needing 
exact  finish  and  precise  dimensions,  have 
come  from  the  joiners'  shop  ;  and  the  work 
is  fully  up  to  the  standard  of  the  best 
furniture  shops. 

With  the  knowledge  that  is  gained  at  St. 
Dunstan's,  a  joiner  may  embark  on  varied 
kinds  of  work,  and  we  have  records  of  men 
who  have  started  for  themselves,  tackling 
jobs  they  have  never  attempted  before,  by 
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nferely  adapting  their  knowledge  to  the  new 
arrangements. 

The  oak  trays  with  brass  handles  and 
fancy  moulding,  which  are  almost  a  speciality, 
have  won  wide  renown,  and  it  is  actually 
impossible  for  the  producers  of  them  to  keep 
pace  with  the  demand.  The  picture  frames 
with  their  accurate  corner-fittings  and  their 
variety  of  style,  keep  several  men  fully 
employed.  They  are  made  to  fit  any  size 
picture  and  the  glass  is  cut  on  the  premises. 

In  no  section  can  greater  diligence  be 
observed  than  in  this  department,  and 
so  keen  are  some  of  the  pupils  that, 
although  working  hours  officially  end  at 
4.30  p.m.,  it  is  unusual  not  to  find  some 
fascinated  joiner  still  at  his  task  until  a  much 
later  time.  Indeed,  the  curious  experience — 
to  the  sighted — of  a  man  hammering,  nailing 
and  planing  in  the  dark  can  be  frequently 
met. 

In  addition  to  this  joinery  department, 
there  is  the  poultry  carpentry,  which  is 
under  the  control  of  Mr.  Wooding.  Here 
the  men  who  are  going  in  for  poultry  farm- 
ing learn  to  make  hen-coops,  fowl-houses 
and  runs,  and  all  things  appertaining  to 
what  may  be  styled  the  broader  carpentry. 
The   ingenuity    displayed  in  this  branch  is 


remarkable.  Model  intensive  fowl-houses, 
improved  coops  and  mechanical  devices  of 
all  kinds  are  invented  and  completed  by 
some  of  the  men  ;  and  from  these  many 
valuable  ideas  have  been  adapted  to  poultry- 
farming  needs. 

The  absorption  of  joinery  is  a  wonderful 
joy  to  the  blinded  man,  and  it  is  perhaps 
difficult  to  watch  unmoved  the  parental 
pride  with  which  the  artificer  will  dwell 
upon  the  growth  of  his  work,  examining  it 
with  critical  but  kindly  fingers,  and  develop- 
ing and  finishing  with  an  assiduous  care 
which  shows  how  much  its  perfect  com- 
pletion means  to  his  guiding  mind. 

Some  criticism  has  been  uttered  as  to  the 
capacity  of  a  blinded  soldier  making  a  living 
by  joinery,  but  this  was  answered  and 
quashed  in  a  recent  issue  of  St.  Dunstan's 
Review,  where  it  was  proved  by  letters  from 
men  who  had  set  up  as  joiners  in  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  that  they  found  no 
difficulty  in  obtaining  plenty  of  work,  and 
in  performing  it  to  the  satisfaction  of  their 
trade-patrons.  The  blinded  soldier  can  do 
as  well  for  himself  at  joinery  as  at  any  other 
trade,  and  can  give  himself  endless  pleasure 
by  his  work. 

C.  E.  ROSE. 
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BLACKBURN  AND  DARWEN  SOCIETY 
FOR  THE  BLIND. 

THE  35th  Annual  Report  of  this  Organi- 
sation is  before  us,  and  contains  much  useful 
information. 

We  are  told  that  of  the  194  persons  now 
on  the  list  107  are  blind  and  40  practically 
blind,  while  in  the  remaining  47  cases  the 
sight  is  so  far  deficient  as  to  disable  them 
from  reading  and  writing,  or  from  following 
an  ordinary  occupation.'  Seventy-eight  of 
the  cases  are  males  and  116  are  females  ; 
161  are  resident  in  Blackburn  and  22  in 
Darwen  ;  the  remainder  are  to  be  found  in 


the   surrounding   localities   covered   by  the 
Society's  operations. 

It  is  improbable,  we  are  informed,  that 
the  ratio  of  three  untrained  to  one  trained 
blind  person  will  be  diminished  for  many 
years.  The  figures  furnished  by  the  last 
census  show  that  in  the  ten  years  from  1901 
to  1911  the  number  of  blind  workers  in 
England  and  Wales  decreased  by  150,  while 
the  unoccupied  blind  increased  by  1,245, 
but  these  figures  are  wholly  misleading 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  census  returns 
merely  scheduled  persons  totally  blind. 
(Continued  on  page  10.) 
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It  is  contended  that  this  undesirable  state 
of  things  is  mainly  due  to  the  fact  that  a 
large  number  of  children  are  yearly  leaving 
Schools  for  the  Blind  at  the  completion  of 
the  compulsory  period  of  education,  and 
that  there  is  no  room  for  them  in  existing 
workshops.  This  contention  disarms  the 
rather  unwise  criticism  which  appears  later 
in  the  Report,  wherein  it  is  urged  that  the 
Report  of  the  Departmental  Committee  on 
the  Blind,  in  suggesting  increased  working 
accommodation,  had  failed  to  recognise  that 
before  such  accommodation  could  be  advan- 
tageously utilised  it  is  necessary  to  provide 
training  facilities.  The  Report  in  question 
does  suggest  and  make  provision  for  addi- 
tional training  facilities,  and  also  offers  as  an 
immediate  practical  remedy  the  3,000  places 
named,  which  proposition  would  absorb  the 
residuum  of  unemployment. 

We  find  that  notwithstanding  the  War, 
subscriptions  to  the  Society  are  about 
normal.  The  balance  sheet  shows  that 
during  the  year  £440  Is.  lid.  had  been 
received  into  the  general  account,  from 
which  there  had  been  paid  £126.  To  the 
Samaritan  Account  £70  10s  had  been  sub- 
scribed and  £86  16s.  9d.  disbursed.  The 
sum  of  £141  16s.  had  been  invested  in  4^ 
Per  Cent.  War  Loan.  On  the  year  there 
was  a  decrease  of  £2  4s.  6d. 

An  intimation  had  been  received  from 
the  legal  representatives  of  Mr.  James 
Edward  Fielding,  of  Blackburn,  that  the 
Society  would  benefit  under  the  will  to  the 

extent  of  £1,000. 

*        *■        * 

THE  BRADFORD  INSTITUTION  FOR 
THE  BLIND. 

The  56th  anniversary  of  the  opening  of 
the  Bradford  Royal  Institution  for  the  Blind 
was  celebrated  by  a  social  gathering  on  the 
9th  November,  Mr.  Frederick  Priestman  (the 
Chairman)  presiding. 

The  Chairman  said  that  during  the  past 
year  business  had  been  brisk  ;  it  had  been 
larger  in  volume  than  ever  before,  but  it 
had  been  extremely  difficult  to  carry  on 
as  a  good  deal  of  the  material  used  was 
imported,  and  some  of  the  ships  carrying 
the  material  had  been  torpedoed.  He  ex- 
pressed his  thanks  to  the  Bradford  Corpora- 
tion for  the  grant  of  £1,000  a  year,  and  to 
all  the  other  public  bodies  that  co-ordinated 
with  them  in  their  work.  Four  of  the 
workers  in  connection  with  the  Institution  who 
had  enlisted  had  paid  the  supreme  sacrifice. 


The  Lord  Mayor  (Captain  John  Bland) 
was  to  have  been  present,  but  was  indis- 
posed after  the  exacting  work  of  the  day, 
and  the  Lady  Mayoress  (Miss  Purcell), 
in  her  maiden  speech,  apologised  for  the 
absence,  and  expressed  her  admiration  for 
the  work  done  by  the  blind  and  for  their 
unvarying  cheerfulness. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Tetley  said  that  he  could 
remember  the  time  when  the  blind  were  not 
treated  with  the  kindness  and  consideration 
and  sympathy  with  which  they  were  treated 
to-day.  Sir  Arthur  Godwin  it  was  who 
made  the  first  effort  to  take  the  people  off 
the  streets.  Since  then  the  Bradford  Cor- 
poration had  recognised  its  duty  to  the 
blind,  and  had  made  grants  for  education 
and  other  things.  The  work  that  had  been 
done  for  the  blind  was  splendid  work,  and 
it  would  grow  owing  to  the  number  of 
soldiers  who  were  being  blinded. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Tate,  who  recently  attended  a 
meeting  in  London  on  the  welfare  of  the 
blind,  made  an  interesting  speech  on  the 
subject,  in  which  he  dealt  with  the  Report 
of  the  Committee  appointed  by  the  House 
of  Commons  about  three  years  ago  to 
consider  this  question.  The  most  important 
of  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee, 
he  said,  was  the  formation  of  a  central 
authority  to  control  all  the  Institutions  and 
to  have  funds  provided  by  the  Exchequer 
from  which  grants  could  be  made.  The 
crux  of  the  problem  of  the  blind  in  the 
United  Kingdom  at  the  present  moment,  the 
Committee  thought,  was  the  inadequacy  of 
the  workshops.  The  evidence  was  conclu- 
sive that  the  present  accommodation  should 
at  least  be  doubled,  and  they  recommended 
that  the  existing  Institutions  be  encouraged 
to  provide  for  twice  as  many  people  as  at 
present.  The  Committee  also  recommended 
higher  pensions,  and  that  in  the  training  of 
the  young  blind  special  attention  should  be 
paid  to  the  capacity  and  capability  of  the 
individual  pupil.  The  Committee  were  of 
opinion  that  the  training  of  the  young  blind 
should  not  cease  at  the  age  of  16,  and  recom- 
mended the  establishment  of  hostels  for 
those  over  16  where  work  and  education 
could  be  combined.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Tate 
referred  to  the  offer  made  by  the  Bradford 
Education  Committee  for  the  establishment 
of  evening  classes  for  the  blind,  and  said 
that  the  blind  should  do  all  they  could  to 
make  them  a  success. 
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SWANSEA  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE 

BLIND. 

Recently    the    51st    annual    meeting     of 

subscribers  and   friends  to    this    Institution 

took  place,  the  Deputy  Mayor  of  Swansea, 

Alderman  B.  Jones,  presiding. 

Sir  John  Llewellyn,  in  seconding  the 
adoption  of  the  finances  and  report,  stated 
that  the  number  of  pupils  and  workers  was 
92,  and  that  during  the  year  the  sale  of 
goods  amounted  to  £2,000,  of  which,  he 
declared,  £700  was  profit. 

*  -x-       % 

THE    BLIND    WORKERS    OF  YORK. 

A  correspondent  writing  from  the  City  of 
York  calls  attention  to  the  radical  improve- 
ment that  has  taken  place  in  the  wage  con- 
ditions of  blind  workers  at  the  Wilberforce 
Memorial  School.  We  are  pleased  to  learn 
the  facts,  which  are  as  follows  : — 

Sightless  workers  employed  under  trade 
union  conditions  of  labour  receive,  in  addi- 
tion to  such  rates,  on  a  50  hour  week,  an 
augmentation  of  twopence  per  hour,  and  a 
war  bonus  of  3s.  6d.,  making  in  all  lis.  lOd. 
per  week,  in  addition  to  wages  actually 
earned  under  piece  work  conditions  of 
employment.  This  arrangement  at  least 
provides  a  subsistence  for  every  person 
employed  at  the  Institution,  and  the  authori- 
ties are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  forward 
movement  they  have  thus  made. 

Giving  evidence  before  the  Inter-Depart- 
mental Committee,  Mr.  Storey,  the  head- 
master of  the  North  Staffs  Joint  School 
Authority,  told  the  Committee  that  the 
average  wage  of  workers  employed  in  the 
establishment  at  Shelton  (Stoke)  was  about 
9s.  6d.  per  week,  but  here  we  have  an 
organisation  whose  subsidy  to  wages  is 
actually  and  appreciably  more  than  the 
figure  just  quoted.  It  does  seem  essential 
that  steps  should  be  taken  to  bring  about  a 
more  equitable  system  of  remuneration  for 
the  Blind  workers  of  the  country. 

*  *        * 

EDUCATION  AND  CARE  OF  THE  BLIND. 

A  deputation  from  the  Scottish  Trade 
Union  Congress  recently  waited  upon  the 
Secretary  for  Scotland,  Mr.  Munro,  and 
urged  the  necessity  for  providing  more  ex- 
tensive educational  facilities. 

One  of  the  speakers,  Mr.  Hugh  Lyon, 
contended  that  the  present  voluntary  system 
of  aiding  the  blind  was  altogether  inadequate 
to  meet   their   needs,  and   urged    upon  the 


Government  the  necessity  of  making 
adequate  provision  for  them  immediately 
by  placing  the  responsibility  upon  one  of 
the  State  Departments  of  providing  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  dependent  blind  by  (1) 
the  provision  of  technical  schools  for  the 
capable  blind  who  could  be  made  industrially 
self-supporting  ;  (2)  the  establishment  of 
national  and  municipal  workshops  with  the 
guarantee  of  a  real  living  wage  ;  and  (3)  the 
maintenance  of  the  incapable  and  infirm 
blind  by  pensions  adequate  to  keep  them  in 
a  proper  and  humane  manner. 

Replying  in  this  connection  the  Scottish 
Secretary  is  reported  to  have  said  that  "  the 
report  of  the  Committee,  which  was  set  up 
in  1914,  dealt  with  nearly  all  the  topics  in 
which  they  were  interested  in  this  matter— 
technical  schools,  municipal  workshops  and 
State  aid.  The  contents  of  that  Report  were 
now  the  subject  of  consideration  by  the 
Government,  and  he  had  no  doubt  all  the 
points  in  which  they  were  interested  would 
not  escape  observation." 

THE    WELFARE    OF    THE  BLIND. 

May  we  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers 
to  an  error  made  by  Mr.  Arnold  Lawson  in 
his  interesting  "  Notes  on  the  Report  of  the 
Departmental  Committee  "  in  the  Lancet  of 
October  27th.  A  similar  error  appeared  in 
the  Times  of  October  26th. 

In  making  reference  to  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Committee  dealing  with  work- 
shop accommodation  for  the  Blind,  Mr. 
Lawson  states  that  the  Committee  "calculates 
that  about  3,000  such  shops,  at  a  cost  of 
£100 — £175  each,  are  needed." 

The  Committee  state  in  par.  219 
that  "  some  3,000  additional  places  (our 
italics)  are  urgently  required,  and  the  esti- 
mated cost  per  place  varies  from  £100  to 
£175."  This  statement  means  additional 
workshop  accommodation  for  that  number 
of  individuals,  and  is  based  on  the  Com- 
mittee's conclusions  (par.  139)  that  there 
are  approximately  3,000  blind  persons  em- 
ployed in  workshops  at  present,  and  rather 
more  than  3,000  blind  persons  capable  of  train- 
ing and  employment,  but  receiving  neither. 

BLINDED  SOLDIERS  AT  NEWINGTON 
HOUSE. 
In  the  Scotsman  of  Oct.  23rd,  we  are  in- 
formed that  there  are  now  1 9  blinded  soldiers 
and  sailors  in  residence  at  Newington  House. 
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THE    LATE    MR.    CHARLES    HOLMES. 

WE  regret  to  announce  the  death  of 
Mr.  Charles  Holmes,  one  of  York's  oldest 
and  most  respected  citizens.  Mr.  Holmes 
was  92  years  of  age. 

A  large  number  of  friends  and  fellow 
workers  assembled  at  St.  Saviourgate  Chapel 
to  pay  their  last  tribute  to  one  whom  they 
had  held  in  highest  esteem.  Mr.  Holmes 
was  connected  with  the  Yorkshire  School 
for  the  Blind  for  over  70  years. 

The  deceased  gentlemen  was  an  en- 
thusiastic admirer  of  the  great  English  poets, 
and  possessed  an  excellent  voice.  At  one 
time  he  was  a  member  of  the  choir  of  St. 
Michael-le-Belfrey,  and  for  many  years  he 
was  a  member  of  a  blind  concert  party, 
which  included  Mr.  Thomas  Haw  (recently 
deceased),  Mr.  Wagstaff,  etc.,  and  was  well 
known  and  patronised  in  the  West  Riding. 
On  one  occasion  they  accepted  an  engage- 
ment at  Edinburgh.  Mr.  Holmes  had  been 
president  of  the  York  Branch  of  the 
National  League  of  the  Blind  since  its  forma- 
tion some  20  years  ago,  and  had  always  had 
at  heart  the  cause  of  the  blind  worker.  He 
often  recalled  a  speech  delivered  by  the  Rev. 
Canon  Harcourt  (Chairman  of  the  York- 
shire School  for  the  Blind)  at  Leeds,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  first  public  examination  of 
the  pupils  from  York,  about  79  years  ago. 
Canon  Harcourt  said  on  that  occasion  that 
"  in  practically  every  other  country  in  Europe 
the  State  looked  after  its  blind  subjects. 
England  did  not  do  so,  but  he  was  not  with- 
out hope."  Although  Mr.  Holmes  was  not 
always  of  the  same  opinion  as  the  officials 
at  the  Institution,  they  invariably  got  on 
very  well  together,  and  he  was  particularly 
friendly  with  the  late  Dean  of  York  and 
Mr.  A.  B.  Norwood  (the  late  Superintendent 

of  the  School). 

OOOO 

IN  the  November  number  of  The  Beacon 
we  referred  to  Mr.  Tate  as  being  the 
Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Bradford  Insti- 
tution for  the  Blind.  This  should  have 
been  "Member  of  Committee,"  Miss  Mitchell 
being  the  Honorary  Secretary.  We  apologise 
for  the  mis-statement,  which  was  made  in 
error. 


SCOTTISH  TRADES  UNION.      \\ 

L~iDl IDI  1DC=  iDcJJ 


THE  Prime  Minister  received  a  deputation 
of  the  Parliamentary  Committee  of  the 
Scottish  Trades  Union  Congress  at  the 
House    of  Commons   on    Tuesday,    October 
23rd. 

Dealing  with  questions  raised  by  the 
deputation  with  regard  to  the  blind,  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  said  it  was  the  least  we  could 
do  to  utilise  the  resources  of  the  State  to 
mitigate  one  of  the  worst  afflictions  that 
could  befall  any  man  or  any  woman.  A 
committee,  presided  over  by  Mr.  Hayes 
Fisher,  had  been  sitting  upon  this  question 
for  two  or  three  years,  and  had  made  recom- 
mendations recently  in  favour  of  the  provision 
of  further  accommodation  and  workshops 
for  the  blind,  also  for  additional  funds  to 
provide  pensions  for  the  blind  who  were 
incapable  of  earning  their  living.  It  was 
obviously  better  to  teach  a  trade  to  a  blind 
man  or  a  blind  woman  if  they  were  physi- 
cally capable  than  to  offer  them  charity. 
Since  their  great  point  was  that  during 
training  maintenance  should  also  be  provided, 
they  would  be  glad  to  hear  that  that  was 
recommended  by  Mr.  Hayes  Fisher's  Com- 
mittee. Their  report  would  come  before 
the  Government,  and  he  had  no  doubt  at  all 
that  it  would  commend  itself  to  the  Cabinet. 

OOOO 

A  CONCERT  was  to  have  been  held  at 
Whitstable  to-day  in  aid  of  the  Brixton  Blind 
Aid  Society,  in  regard  to  which  so  many 
warnings  have  appeared  in  Truth.  How- 
ever, these  criticisms  being  brought  to  the 
notice  of  the  local  patrons,  their  support  was 
withdrawn,  and  the  concert  has  been  post- 
poned, according  to  an  announcement  of 
the  Secretary,  the  Rev.  Sampson  Cowley, 
"  owing  to  circumstances  over  which  the 
Society  has  no  control."  The  principal  cir- 
cumstance over  which  the  Society  has  no 
control  is,  I  imagine,  the  continued  connec- 
tion with  it  of  its  founder,  Walter  Blackburn, 
whose  record  is  the  chief  stumbling-block 
in  the  way  of  its  progress.  His  name  is  not 
now  advertised  in  connection  with  the 
concern,  but  since  he  has  been  at  Whitstable 
in  connection  with  the  postponed  concert  he 
apparently  still  takes  an  active  part  in  the 
management. —  Truth,  October  31st,  1917 
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We  are  this  month  embodying  in  the  pages  of  "  The  Beacon  "  a 
complete  list  of  the  works  published  in  Braille  and  Moon  tvpe  by  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  for  the  year  now  drawing  to  a  close. 
These  books  will,  of  course,  be  found  in  the  Supplementary  Catalogue 
issued  every  month  with  "  The  Beacon,"  but  we  think  our  readers  will  like 
to  have  a  complete  list  embodied  in  the  paper  as  a  permanent  reminder. 


BRAILLE  BOOKS  PUBLISHED  IN  1917. 
FICTION. 

('Interlined  Braille  )  s.    d- 

The  Singing  Bone  (R.  Austin  Fieeman),  3  vols. 

per  vol.  2  6 
Red  Fox  (C.  D.  G.  Robertson),  2  vols,  per  vol.  2  6 
Emma  (Jane  Austin),  5  vols       .  .     per  vol.     2     6 

Greenmantle  (J.  Buchan),  3  vols.      .     per  vol.     2     6 
Barnaby  Rudge  (Charles  Dickens),  8  vols. 

per  vol.  2  6 
Fairy  Tales  (Grimm),  8  vols.     .  .     per  vol.     2     6 

*Chest  of  Silver  (E.  W.  Hornung)    .  each     0     6 

The  Coral  Island  (Ballantyne),  3  vols,  per  vol.     2     6 
*Fairy  Tales  (Hans  Andersen),  10  vols. 

per  vol.  2  6 
Tales  of  Troy  and  Greece  (Lang),  6  vols. 

per  vol.  2  6 
*Puck  of  Pook's  Hill  (R.  Kipling),  4  vols. 

per  vol.  2  6 
*A  Message  from  the   Deep  Sea    (Jervis  and 

Freeman)         .....  eaci     0     6 

*The  Blue  Sequin  (Jervis  and  Freeman)    each     0    4 
*Selections  from  Arabian  Nights  (Lane),  5  vols. 

pet  vol. 
*Captains  Courageous  (R.  Kipling),  4  vols. 

per  vol 

ESSAYS,  BELLES  LETTRES,  etc. 

Sea  Warfare  (R.  Kipling) .  .  .  each     2     6 

A  Sheaf  (John  Golds  worthy),  3  vols,    per  vol.     2     6 
Travels  with  a  Donkey  in  the  Cevennes  R.  L. 

Stevenson)      .....  each     2     6 

JUVENILE. 

A  Wonder  Book  and  Tanglewood  Tales  (Haw- 
thorne), 7  vols.        ....     per  vol.     2 
The  Heroes  (C.  Kingsley),  1  vols.     .     per  vol.     2 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Knitting  Patterns,  from  "  Needlecraft  "     each  2 

Crochet  Patterns,  from  "  Needlecralt  "       each  2 
"Selected  Readings   in   Grade   II.,   No.    1,  for 

Children each  0     6 

The  Story  of  the  Other  Wise  Man  (Van  Dyke) 

each  2 

Essays  (Emerson),  4  vols.  .         .     per  vol.  2 

Almanac  for  1917       .         .         .         .  each  1 

Battle  of  the  Somme  (Haig)       .  .  each  0 

EDUCATIONAL  (MATHEMATICAL). 

Answers     to      the      Winchester      Arithmetic 
(Teachers'  Edition)  (Godfrey  &  Bell)      each     2 

HISTORICAL. 

British    Campaign  in    France    and    Flanders, 
1914  (Sir  A.  Conan  Doyle),  4  vols,    per  vol.     2 


2     6 


2     6 


L.  P.  PAMPHLETS. 

Mathematics  of  Tuning  (H.  Rowed).  each     0     6 

Instructions  for  Netting     .  .  .  e^ch     0     2 

HISTORY. 

*History  of  Great  Britain  (Wilmot  Buxton),  10 

vols per  vol.     2     6 

*Great  Englishmen  (M.  B.  Synge),  3  vols. 

per  vol.     2     6 

POETRY,  DRAMA,  etc. 

Songs  of  a  Sourdough  (R.  W.  Service)       each     1     0 
Child's  Garden  of   Verses  (R.  L.   Stevenson), 

each     2     6 
"Book   cf  Verse  for  Boys  and   Girls  (Smith) 

(Parts  I.,  II.,  and  III.)      .  .  .  each     2     6 

RELIGIOUS  AND  DEVOTIONAL. 

*  Preparatory  Holy  Communion  (Prep,  by  Rev. 

J.  Tucker) each     1     6 

The  Apocrypha  (R.V.),  5  vols.  .     per  vol.     2     6 

The  Supreme  Sacrifice  (Reprinted  from 
"Channels,"  by   Archibald   McCraig,   B.A., 

LL.D.) each     0     3 

Visitation  of  the  Sick  (Pocket)  .  each     1     0 

St.  John  and  his  Work  (Benham)      .  each     2     6 

SCIENCE  (Embossed  Scientific  Books  Fund). 

Elementary  Experimental  Dynamics  (Ash- 
ford),  3  vols per  vol.     2     6 

Determinants  from  C.  Smith's  "  Algebra  " 

each     0     6 

Elements  of  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus 

(Love) per  vol.     2     3 

SCIENCE. 

Some  Modern  Methods  of  Diagnosis  and  Treat- 
ment in  Heart  Cases  (Dr.  Justina  Wilson) 

each     1     0 

Faradism    (from    "Notes  on   Galvanism    and 

Faiadism  ")  (E.  M.  Magill)     .  .  each     2     6 

Human  Physiology  (compiled  from  Hali- 
burton's  "  Handbook  of  Physiology, "  Ashby's 
"Notes  on  Physiology,"  and  Thornton's 
"  Human  Physiology  "  (J.  Lloyd  Johnstone, 
M.R.C.S.,  etc.),  2  vols.    .  .    '      .     per  vol.     2     6 

SOCIOLOGICAL. 

*Tillage,  Trade  and  Invention  (G.  T.  Warnes 

M-A-)-  4  vols per  vol!     2     6 

TRAVEL,  etc. 

1\000i  Miles   in   a  Ketch   (Capt.  R.  du  Baty), 

per  vol.     2     6 


2  vols. 
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POCKET  EDITIONS.     Fiction. 

Relations  between  the  Trenches  (Stapleton) 


each 

0 

4 

Celadine  and  a  Suitor  or  Two  (Freeman)  each 

0 

4 

Story  of  the  Baked  Head  (Morier)    .            each 

0 

6 

The    Most    Wonderful    Escape    from    Prison 

(Pignatorre)    .....            each 

0 

4 

His  Private  Honour  (R.  Kipling)       .            each 

0 

6 

Brugglesmith  (R.  Kipling)          .          .            each 

0 

4 

The  Story  of  Muhammad  Din  and  Other  Tales 

(Kipling) each 

0 

6 

The  Disturber  of  Traffic  (Kipling)    .            each 

0 

6 

Historical, 

The    End    of    Rasputin,    from     "  The      New 

Europe  " each 

0 

3 

The  Native  States  in  India,  from  "  The  Round 

"  Table " each 

0 

3 

Routine  Time  Tables  (Poultry)          .  each     0     4 
Graded   Words   in   Giant  Type  (E.   M.  Bain- 
bridge)    each     0     2 

General  Conclusions  and  Summary  of  Recom- 
mendations of  the  Departmental  Committee's 
Report  on  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind        each     0     3 


per  vol.     3 

5 

per  vol.     3 

0 

per  vol.     3 

0 

Raymond 

each     2 

0 

Corporal  Jacques,  by  H.  de  Vere  Stacpoole,  in 

2  vols.  , 

Stand  By,  by  Taffrail,  in  2  vols. 
Sea  Patrols,  by  Patrick  Vaux  . 
The    Bishop's    Silence,    by    Mary 

Shipman  Andrews,  in  1  vol. 
Through  the  Ivory  Gate,  by  Mary  Raymond 

Shipman  Andrews,  in  1  vol.  .  each 

The  Diamond  Brooches,   by  Mary  Raymond 

Shipman  Andrews,  in  1  vol.  .  each 

Stories  from    Our  Village,    by  Mary   Russell 

Mitford,  vols.  1-3   ....     per  vol. 

Small  Size  Vols. 
The  Human  Touch,  etc.,  by  J.  R.  Miller,  D.D., 

1  vol.       ......  each 

The  Secret  of  Gladness,  by  J.  R.  Miller,  D.D., 

1  vol.       ......  each 

How  to  Rest,  by  Grace  Dawson,  1  vol.       each 
Shoemending   for  the   Blind,   by   A.    Siddall, 

1  vol.       ......  each 


2     2 


2     0 


3     3 


1     5 


2     0 


Why  the  Chimes  Rang 
How  to  Make  String  Bags 


Stitched. 
each  0  8 
each     0     8 


A  comparison 
of  Moon  and 
Braille  books 
with  a  sighted 
copy  of  the 
w o  r  k  s  of 
Robert  Burns. 
The  latter  can 
be  seen  rest- 
ing against  a 
Moon  and 
a  Braille 
volume.     . 


i*  •••  •••  •••  •••• 

•••  •••  •••  • . •  « 


The  twelve 
volumes  on 
the  left  hand 
side  represent 
the  works  of 
Burns  in 
Moon  type, 
the  seven  on 
the  right  are 
the  same 
books  in 
.      Braille.      . 


Selections  from  English  Essays  (Lobban)  each  0  3 
Instructions  for  Netting     .  .  .  each     0     3 

National  Service  Poultry  Culture  (Capt.  Pier- 
son  Webber)  ....  each     0     5 
Heroes    of    Literature,    No.    9  :    William    H. 

Thackeray      .....  each     1     0 

Heroes  of  Literature,  No.  10  :  Laurence  Sterne 

and  Fielding  ....  each     0     3 

Heroes  of  Literature,  No.  11,  Voltaire  each  0  3 
Heroes  of  Literature,  No.  12,  Sir  Walter  Scott 

each     0     6 
Contes  Francais  (Marc  Ceppi)     .  .         each     0     4 

Notes  on  the   Theory  of   Massage    (F.    Brig- 
hurst)      ......  each     0     3 

MOON. 

New  large  vols.,  not  in  latest  catalogue.  Half  bound. 
Robert   Burns,  Poetical   Works,    by   William 

Wallace,  LL.D.,  in  12  vols.  .  .  per  vol.  3  6 
My  Year  of   the    Great   War,    by   Frederick 

Palmer,  in  9  vols.  .  .  .     per  vol.     3     3 

The  First  Hundred  Thousand,  by  Ian  Hay,  in 

5  vols.     ......     per  vol.     3     3 


BLIND  AND   DEAF,  YET  ACTIVE. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  blinded  in  the  War, 
who  is  poultry-farming,  writes:  "A  native 
of  Richmond,  in  Yorks,  came  to  my  place 
to  have  a  month's  practical  experience  at 
poultry-farming.  He  was  blind  and  stone 
deaf.  I  had  to  write  on  the  back  of  his 
hand  every  word  in  the  sighted  alphabet, 
and  he  would  repeat  it  after  I  had  written  it. 
After  the  first  day  with  me  he  could  find 
any  part  of  my  acre,  which,  I  may  add,  is  a 
rough  one,  and  he  is  now  keeping  poultry 
on  his  own  account  at  Richmond.  He  has 
only  been  blind  for  fourteen  years,  and  in 
that  time  he  taught  himself  Braille  reading 
and  writing  without  any  outside  help  what- 
ever.    I  gave  him  a  lesson  on  my  typewriter 
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and  he  got  the  keyboard  off  by  heart,  but 
the  teacher  failed  to  make  him  hear  the  bell 
when  he  came  to  the  end  of  the  line  when 
he  was  writing.  I  think  this  man  is  the 
most  wonderful  I  have  ever  met,  for  while 
with  me  he  did  not  seem  to  miss  his  two 
lost  senses." — Tit  Bits. 


DP 


UDI 


HDI 


UDI 
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THE  BRITISH  AND 
FOREIGN  BIBLE  SOCIETY. 


THE  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society's 
popular  report  for  last  year,  which  has 
recently  been  published  by  the  Society 
under  the  title  "Deep  calleth  unto  Deep," 
has  the  following  interesting  testimony  to 
the  value  of  printing  the  Holy  Scriptures  in 
Braille  for  blind  readers  in  foreign  lands, 
and  it  mentions  that  such  editions  of  the 
Scriptures  are  now  published  by  them 
at  nominal  rates  in  thirty-seven  different 
languages. 

Rev.  John  Keers,  of  the  Irish  Presby- 
terian Mission  in  Manchuria,  writes  : — 

"  More  than  two  years  ago  our  blind 
colporteur  was  sitting  outside  the  preaching 
hall  in  the  market  town  of  Hungloahsien, 
reading  from  the  Gospels  in  Braille  character. 
It  was  market-day,  and  he  had  gathered  a 
crowd  round  him,  amazed  at  the  wonderful 
sight  of  a  blind  man  reading.  Perhaps 
not  more  than  one  in  four  or  five  of  those 
who  listened  could  read  their  own  Chinese 
characters.  Among  the  number  was  a 
man  called  Laing,  who  became  excited, 
not  at  what  he  saw,  but  at  what  he  heard. 
It  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  heard  the 
Gospel,  and  it  seemed  to  take  root  in  his 
heart  immediately.  He  bought  a  Gospel 
and  went  home.  The  next  Sunday  he 
attended  church,  and  has  done  so  ever 
since,  in  all  kinds  of  weather  ;  the  distance 
of  five  miles  he  has  to  walk  does  not  keep 
him  away.  He  has  now  received  baptism, 
and  has  been  the  means  of  leading  many 
members  of  his  own  family  to  a  knowledge 

of  the  truth In  his  village  he 

had  led  many  families  to  put  away  their 
idols  ;  two  of  his  neighbours  have  lately 
received  baptism,  and  every  Sabbath  he 
meets  with  Christians  and  inquirers  for 
worship  in  his  own  little  room,  which  he 
has  neatly  prepared  for  that  purpose." 


rp  i  ifM  "~" "         ~"~"  ini  ir~] 
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MY  readers,  I  am  sure,  take  an  interest 
in  the  operations  of  the  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  therefore  I  will  give  them  a 
very  interesting  case.  It  is  contained  in  the 
following  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Institute,  and  is  as  follows  : — '•  One  of  our 
blind  masseuses,  Miss  Dora  Bilborough,  of 
8,  Station  View,  Starbeck,  Harrogate,  has 
just  completed  her  training,  and  intends 
starting  in  Harrogate.  I  feel  sure  if  you  can 
do  anything  to  help  her  to  secure  a  good 
circle  of  patients  you  will  do  so,  Harrogate 
being  an  ideal  place  for  a  masseuse.  Miss 
Bilborough  is  an  exceedingly  nice  girl,  of 
attractive  appearance,  and  well  up  in  her 
work.  We  have  done  all  within  our  power 
to  give  her  a  good  start,  and  we  feel  confi- 
dent that  with  a  little  influence  in  Harrogate 
in  the  right  quarter  she  should  do  exceed- 
ingly well."  I  think  this  letter  speaks  for 
itself,  but  I  would  just  add  here  we  have  a 
nice  brave  English  girl  who,  though  afflicted 
with  blindness,  is  now  able  to  do  a  great 
deal  of  work  for  other  sufferers.  I  am  sure 
the  generous-hearted  people  of  Harrogate, 
in  their  patriotism  and  human  kindness,  will 
be  glad  to  do  all  they  can  to  assist  this 
young  lady  to  help  herself  and  at  the  same 
time  relieve  the  sufferings  of  others.  - 
Harrogate  Herald,  November  7th,  1917. 
*        *        * 

Miss    Jean    Blair    has    been    appointed 

a  Masseuse    to    the     London     Temperance 

Hospital,    and    will     commence    her     duties 

there  on  December  1st. 

oooo 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Varnishing  Braille.  —  (Miss  A.  B.  H., 
Exeter)  :  First  give  the  paper  one  or  two 
coats  of  a  good  transparent  size,  applied 
with  a  clean  sponge.  This  will  be  quite 
dry  in  a  few  hours,  after  which  apply 
a  coat  of  spirit  varnish,  which  may  be 
obtained  from  any  oil  and  colourman. 
This  will  be  found  a  good  substitute  for 
shellacing. 

OOOO 

WAITER  :  "  If  that  ain't  the  limit  !  Here's 
an  officer  wot'sbeen  livin'  in  a  dug-out  for  a 
year  won't  'ave  this  soup  'cos  the  plate  ain't 
clean!" 
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OUR     BRAILLE     MAGAZINES. 

Contents  of  the  November  Numbers. 
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Comrades. — Betty's  Great  Adventure,  by  Eleanor  M. 
Warren,  from  Collins'  Children's  Annual — The  Lazy 
Rohm  (Grade  I.),  from  The  Playbox  Annual — The 
Three  Plants,  from  The  Playbox  Annual  —  Why 
Water-rats  Swim — Five  at  the  Farm,  by  Cecily  M. 
Rutlev,  Chapters  XII.  (concluded),  from  The  Child's 
Companion. 

School  Magazine. — The  Story  of  the  Iliad,  Chapter 
XII.,  by  F.  M.  Stawell  (to  be  continued) — Relics 
from  the  Sea,  by  W.  A.  Atkinson  (concluded), 
from  Chambers'  Journal — The  Romance  of  Sheffield 
Steel,  by  E.  T.  Good,  from  Chambers'  Journal — 
In  the  Navy  that  Flies — Lessons  for  Colonels— The 
Voyage  of  "Valiant"  (a  Serial  Story),  by  E.  Le 
Breton  Martin,  Chapters  XXVII.— XXVIII.,  from 
The  Scout. 

Braille  Literary  Journal. — The  German  Royal  Visit 
to  Palestine,  by  Estelle  Blyth  (concluded),  from  The 
Comhill  Magazine — Might  is  Right,  by  Miss  Jessie 
Currie — The  Voice  of  One  Blind,  by  Edward 
Carpenter,  from  "Towards  Democracy" — Airman 
o'  \Var,  by  Boyd  Cable,  from  The  Comhill  Magazine 
— The  Man  on  the  Firestep  (to  be  continued),  by 
Captain  Stephen  Gwynn,  M.  P. ,  from  The  Nineteenth 
Century. 

The  Journal  of  the  Incorporated  Society  of 
Trained  Masseuses. — Editorial — Lecture  by  Edgar 
F.  Cvnax,  M.  D.  Edin. — Personal  Impressions  of  the 
Conference  —  Correspondence  —  Official  Notices  — 
Examination  Notices  —  Massage  Examination  — 
Conference  of  the  National  Union  of  Trained  Nurses. 


IDl 


IDl 
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Progress.  — Editorial  —  Matters  of  the  Moment  — 
Our  Prize  Competition — The  Story  of  the  Saving  of 
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EDITORIAL. 


EN  December  7th  a  Conference  of 
Representatives  of  Institutions, 
Societies  and  Agencies  for  the 
Benefit  of  the  Blind  was  held  in 
the  Armitage  Hall  of  The  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  Great 
Portland  Street,  London,  W.  Sir 
Arthur  Pearson,  Bart.,  G.C.B.E., 
presided,  and  in  his  opening 
address  stated  that  the  Con- 
ference consisted  of  230  delegates 
from  117  Institutions  and  Societies  for  the 
Blind.  The  meeting  marked  a  new  era  in 
the  world  of  the  blind.  No  longer  in  the 
future  would  the  care  of  the  blind  be  left 
altogether  to  private  charity.  The  Govern- 
ment had  decided  to  put  into  effect,  so  far 
as  the  exigencies  of  the  War  permitted,  the 
recommendations  of  the  Departmental  Com- 
mittee on  the  Blind,  for  the  creation  of  a 
Department  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
as  a  Central  Authority  and  an  Advisory 
Committee  on  the  matter  of  the  presentation 
of  the  recommendations  to  the  Government. 
The  Advisory  Committee  which  had  been 
set  up  to  act  in  conjunction  with  the  Central 
Authority  was  as  follows  : — 

Chairman  :  Mr.  Stephen  Walsh. 


Vice-Chairman  :  Mr.  Henry  J.  Wilson. 

Members  of  the  Committee  :  Miss  E. 
W.  Austin,  Mr.  Guy  M.  Campbell,  Mr.  P. 
M.  Evans,  Mr.  Charles  Hartley,  Mr.  G. 
F.  Mowatt,  Mr.  Alexander  Pearson,  Sir 
Arthur  Pearson,  Mrs.  Wilton  Phipps,  Mr. 
Miles  Priestley,  Mr.  Ben  Purse,  Mr.  Henry 
Stainsby,  Mr.  W.  H.  Thurman,  and  Mr.  H.  C. 
Warrilow. 

In  behalf  of  the  great  and  largely  suffer- 
ing and  silent  community  which  they  repre- 
sented, he  thanked  Mr.  Hayes  Fisher  most 
cordially  and  whole-heartedly  for  the  hard 
work  which  he  put  into  the  direction  of  the 
deliberations  of  the  Departmental  Committee, 
of  which  he  was  Chairman.  The  blind 
community  both  of  to-day  and  of  generations 
to  come  would  have  cause  to  look  with 
gratitude  upon  Mr.  Fisher's  work  for  their 
amelioration,  comfort  and  benefit. 

The  Right  Honourable  W.  HAYES 
FISHER,  M.P.  (President  of  the  Local 
Government  Board),  expressed  his  pleasure 
at  the  favourable  reception  they  had  given 
to  the  names  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
which  he  had  recently  appointed,  which 
included  representatives  of  the  blind,  two 
excellent  women  and  Sir  Arthur  Pearson, 
whose  terrific  energy  and  enormous  sympathy 
with  everything  connected  with  the  blind, 
and  great  power  with  so  many  public  men, 
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enabled  him  to  obtain  the  ends  which  he 
sought.  The  Conference  ought  to  be  a  most 
cheerful  one,  full  of  hope  and  full  of  in- 
spiration, because  it  was  a  link  in  the  chain 
which  led  right  up  to  the  Government  itself. 
They  wanted  more  workshops  for  the  blind, 
but  they  could  not  get  them  yet  owing  to 
war  exigencies  and  financial  considerations. 
When  they  came  to  consider  the  main  recom- 
mendations of  the  Departmental  Committee 
they  found  that  most  of  them  did  not  require 
legislation  at  all,  and  they  did  not  require  a 
great  deal  of  money.  They  were  out  not 
merely  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the 
blind  and  who  in  the  future  would  be  blind, 
but  they  were  out  first  of  all  to  prevent 
blindness  as  far  as  they  could.  The  Local 
Government  Board  had  schemes  in  opera- 
tion throughout  the  country  by  which  101 
hospitals  were  placing  their  services  at  the 
disposal  of  25,000,000  people  with  this 
object. 

With  regard  to  the  systematic  classifica- 
tion of  workers  and  workshops,  and  the 
amalgamation  of  workshops  and  allocation 
of  industries  among  them,  beginning  with 
the  workshops  of  London,  he  did  not  doubt 
that  if  they  made  practical  and  reasonable 
proposals,  even  if  they  did  cost  a  little 
money,  their  voices  should  reach  the  ears  of 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  he 
would  not  be  deaf  to  their  appeals. 

On  the  subject  of  Pensions  they  wanted 
the  ground  to  be  surveyed,  and  they  could 
see  what  amount  of  augmentation  was  re- 
quired from  the  Government  or  from  Local 
Authorities.  He  did  not  believe  even  the 
clouds  of  the  War  were  going  to  prevent 
them  doing  something  practical,  and  doing  it 
soon,  in  the  way  of  re-arranging,  and  even 
augmenting,  the  pensions  of  the  blind.  He 
urged  the  immediate  preparation  of  a  com- 
plete register  of  the  blind,  which  should  be 
carried  from  the  Elementary  School  to  the 
Secondary  School  or  the  Technical  School 
through  to  the  training  shop,  the  workshop, 
and  right  into  life  itself.  Blind  people 
required  some  extra  help,  some  little  prop- 
ping up,  but  if  they  took  that  care  and  did 
that  for  them  they  would  become  quite 
independent  and  live  the  charming  life  of 
the  independent  man  and  the  independent 
woman. 

So  far  as  regarded  getting  workmen  to 
protect  themselves  from  the  dangers  of  their 
industry  which   often   caused   blindness   in 


old  age,  that  could  be  done  without  legis- 
lation. They  might  require  a  little  money, 
but  he  did  not  think  they  need  be  afraid  of 
being  able  to  get  a  little  money.  There  was 
not  much  amiss  with  Elementary  education, 
but  when  they  came  to  the  Secondary 
education  and  Technical  education  there  was 
a  great  deal  to  be  done.  He  had  informed 
his  namesake  and  colleague  at  the  Board  of 
Education  that  the  blind  would  expect  to 
get  all  the  privileges  and  rather  more  than 
the  sighted  under  his  new  Bill,  and  one  of 
the  first  duties  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
would  be  to  rake  that  Bill  well  over  and  see 
how  far  it  fitted  the  blind  and  the  needs  of 
the  blind. 

On  the  motion  of  Dr.  A.  W.  G.  Ranger, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Alfred  Wilson,  the  follow- 
ing resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  : — 
"  That  this  meeting,  representative  of 
the  various   Organisations  for   the  Blind, 
views  with  much  satisfaction  the  announce- 
ment that  His  Majesty's  Government  has 
decided  to  take  action  with  regard  to  the 
recommendations    of     the    Departmental 
Committee  on  the  Welfare  of  the   Blind, 
and   pledges  itself   to  work  in  loyal   co- 
operation with    any  and    all    Committees 
which    may   be  set  up   to    deal    with  the 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  blind." 
The  Conference  then  proceeded  to  con- 
sider various  problems  connected  with  the 
education,  training,  employment  and  pensions 
of  the  blind,  and  it  was  resolved  that  the 
summing  up  of  the  discussion  by  the  Chair- 
man should  be  forwarded  to  the  Advisory 
Committee. 


The  Solicitor-General  for  Ireland  (Mr. 
Arthur  Samuels)  introduced,  on  December 
11th,  to  the  President  of  the  English  Local 
Government  Board  (Mr.  Hayes  Fisher)  a 
deputation  anxious  to  obtain  his  sympathy 
for  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  blind  in 
that  country.  The  deputation  consisted  of 
Mr.  W.  A.  Wade,  Secretary  for  Ireland  of 
The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  and 
member  of  the  St.  Dunstan's  Advisory  Com- 
mittee ;  Mr.  J.  H.  Hewitt,  manager  of  the 
Association  for  the  Employment  of  the 
Industrious  Blind,  Belfast  ;  Mr.  Byrne, 
Drumcondra  Institute  ;  Mr.  Dickinson,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Richmond  Institution  ;  and  Mr. 
W.  Armstrong.  These  gentlemen  asked  for 
the  establishment  of  a  separate  Advisory 
Board  for  Ireland.  They  also  brought  under 
Mr.  Fisher's  notice  other  matters  relating  to 
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the  interests  of  the  blind,  pointing  out  among 
other  things  the  differences  as  to  educational 
facilities  and  opportunities  for  training  in 
different  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom. 


Mr.  Fisher  gave  the  deputation  a  very 
friendly  hearing,  and  they  came  away  with 
the  feeling  that  the  interview  had  been  dis- 
tinctly favourable. 


jac 


WHERE  THE   BLIND   EXCEL. 

NEW  FIELD  OF  EMPLOYMENT  FOR  THE  SIGHTLESS. 


WORK  for  the  blind  is  generally  re- 
garded in  the  light  of  a  charity.  We 
buy  the  products  because  of  their 
source  rather  than  their  quality.  Is  there 
any  work  that  can  be  done  by  blind  persons 
quite  as  well  as  by  the  seeing,  or  even, 
perhaps,  a  trifle  better  ?  Apparently  one 
job  of  this  kind  has  been  discovered  by  Dr. 
Schuyler  S.  Wheeler,  of  New  York,  president 
of  the  Crocker- Wheeler  Co.,  manufacturers 
of  electrical  apparatus.  It  is  the  winding  of 
wire  coils  for  armatures  and  similar  devices, 
including  the  insulation  of  the  wires  by 
wrapping  them  with  tape.  This  work  is 
exactly  suited  to  the  blind  ;  they  do  it 
rapidly  and  well,  and  it  is  no  charity  to  pay 
them  for  it  at  exactly  the  same  rate  as  the 
seeing  workman.  Dr.  Wheeler  is  quoted  in 
the  New  York  Herald  as  saying  in  an 
interview  : — 

"  One  day  I  was  walking  through  the 
winding-room  of  our  plant  and  I  stopped  to 
watch  the  work,  much  of  which  is  done  by 
women.  There  they  wind  the  coils  of 
armatures  and  similar  apparatus,  and  as  I 
watched  the  flying  fingers  of  the  workmen 
the  thought  came  to  me  that  the  fingers  of 
the  blind  could  do  this  work,  and  do  it  well. 

"  I  wound  coils  myself  years  ago,  and  I 
know  exactly  what  is  required.  I  realised 
that  I  could  do  the  work  myself  after  some 
practice  even  if  I  were  blindfolded.  Finally 
I  made  up  my  mind  that  I  had  found  what  I 
was  looking  for — necessary  work  that  could 
be  done  by  the  blind. 

"  This  work  consists  of  wrapping  with 
tape  the  coils  of  wire  used  in  the  electrical 
machines.  Millions  of  these  wire  coils  are 
used,  and  their  number  is  growing  each  year. 
Wrapping  or  insulating  them  with  tape  is  a 


kind  of  work  very  similar  to  basket-weaving 
and  chair-caning,  in  that  it  does  not  require 
the  use  of  machinery  and  depends  solely  on 
the  touch  of  the  fingers  of  the  operator.  The 
great  advantage  is  that  this  work  is  staple, 
there  is  a  large  demand  for  it,  and  no  diffi- 
culty is  experienced  in  selling  it. 

"  Six  weeks  ago  I  started  our  blind 
winding-room  at  No.  22,  Park  Avenue, 
Ampere,  N.J.,  where  our  plant  is  located. 
We  started  with  only  a  few  blind  persons  ; 
now  there  are  nearly  twenty  working  there, 
and  three  of  them  are  women.  They  all  had 
worked  at  manual  trades  before,  and  took 
to  the  coil-winding  very  readily.  Most  of 
them  have  been  blind  all  their  lives,  and 
their  fingers  are  trained  to  such  an  extent 
that  they  do  the  work  with  ease  and  precision. 
We  find  the  blind  are  slower  and  more 
cautious,  and  their  work  is  actually  more 
thorough  and  perfectly  smooth.  This  is 
very  desirable,  for  smooth,  even  electrical 
winding  and  insulating  are  very  important. 
In  fact,  although  they  are  slower  than  those 
with  sight,  their  work  is  as  good,  if  not 
better. 

"The  great  thing,  however,  is  that  they 
can  make  a  living.  They  are  paid  by  the 
piecework  system,  and  we  find  that  they  can 
make  a  living  wage  after  a  very  few  days. 
As  they  improve  their  earnings  increase, 
and  it  will  not  be  long  before  they  are 
making  fair  wages,  and,  what  is  more,  they 
will  be  worth  every  cent,  they  get. 

"  Our  little  shop,  which  is  entirely  a 
private  enterprise,  is  only  the  beginning. 
Those  whom  we  have  been  able  to  teach 
will  teach  others,  and  before  long  the  blind 
should  be  doing  this  kind  of  work  all  over 
the  country.     What  is  more,  the  success  of 
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BLIND  WOMEN  AT   ELECTRICAL   WORK. 


our  ex- 
periment 
will  make 
the  way 
clear  for 
the  autho- 
rities to 
take  up 
the  mat- 
ter. Then 
the  many 
war- blind 
wil  1  be- 
come of 
use  to 
their 
countries, 
and     will 

cease  to  be  a  burden.  In  England,  France,  and 
the  countries  of  our  other  Allies  men  can  be 
released  for  service  with  their  respective 
Armies  and  their  work  done  in  this  line  by 
the  blind  heroes.  Furthermore,  steady  and 
remunerative  employment  will  make  these 
blind  soldiers  independent,  and  this  is  the 
greatest  feature  of  it  all,  for  there  is  nothing 
so  pathetic  as  the  dependent  hero." 

The  workroom  at  No.  22,  Park  Avenue, 
is  described  by  the  Herald  reporter  as  a 
large,  airy  room,  with  plate-glass  windows 
bearing  the  inscription,  "  The  Double-Duty 
Finger  Gild."  Inside  are  long  tables  down 
each  wall  at  which  the  blind  men  work.  At 
a  table  in  the  middle  are  three  blind  women, 
and  there  is  also  a  phonograph,  which  plays 
whenever  the  workmen  wish.  The  whole 
atmosphere,  he  says,  is  one  of  hope  and 
activity.  "  There  is  a  constant  buzz  of 
conversation,  and  frequently  the  bass  voice 
of  a  man  breaks  into  a  laugh."  There  is 
none  of  the  deadly  hopelessness  usually 
associated  with  such  rooms — everywhere  the 
deft  fingers  are  flying,  and  no  one  is  idle. 
He  goes  on  : 

"  Back  and  forth  among  the  workers  goes 
a  forewoman  from  the  regular  shop  who  has 
become  the  instructor  and  friend  of  all.  She 
gives  out  the  material,  inspects,  accepts  the 
finished  product,  and  pays  off.  This  is  her 
first  work  for  the  blind,  but  she  is  an  expert 
at  their  work,  and,  what  is  more,  is  an 
enthusiast.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  watch  her 
capable  hands  guide  the  willing  fingers,  and 
it  is  remarkable  how  little  training  she  has 
to  give. 

"  '  They  are  wonderful,'  she  said,  '  they 
learn  so  quickly  and  do  the  work  so  well.' 


"Walter  E.  Baker,  a  graduate  of 
Columbia  University,  and  blind  for  twenty- 
four  years,  voiced  the  feeling  of  all  of  them. 
He  was  graduated  in  1912,  has  taught  himself 
several  languages,  and  is  a  well  set  up  young 
man  with  the  carriage  of  a  soldier. 

"  '  This  is  the  greatest  thing  yet  for  the 
blind,'  he  said.  '  For  the  first  time  in  our 
lives  we  feel  that  we  are  really  of  some  use 
in  the  world — we  are  doing  work  that  is 
needed  !  What  is  more,  it  means  that  we 
will  become  independent,  that  we  can  make 
our  own  living  anywhere  there  are  electrical 
works.  You  can't  imagine  what  it  means  to 
me,  to  all  of  us,  to  know  that  we  don't  have 
to  depend  on  any  one. 

"  '  Then  we  have  the  bully  feeling  that  we 
are  helping  our  country  to  win  the  war.  We 
are  winding  coils  of  armatures  that  will  go 
in  the  great  motors  that  will  be  used  in 
making  munitions.  We  feel  that  we  are 
1  doing  our  bit '  in  the  war  ! 

"  There  are  seventeen  of  us  here,  and 
soon  there'll  be  more.  I've  been  here  five 
weeks,  and  I  know  the  business.  I  can  earn 
my  own  living,  and  I  am  looking  forward  to 
the  time  when  I  can  teach  other  blind  men 
to  earn  their  living. 

"  '  Right  now,  after  less  than  two  months' 
training,  the  best  of  us  can  do  as  much  in 
eight  hours  as  the  sight-workers  do  in  five. 
But  we're  improving  all  the  time,  and  I  hope 
that  the  time  will  come  when  I  will  be  as  good 
at  this  work  as  any  one,  sight  or  no  sight.' 

"It  is  expected  that  blinded  soldiers 
from  the  Armies  of  the  Allies  will  soon 
be  receiving  instruction  at  the  '  Double- 
Duty  Finger  Gild.'  When  these  are  pro- 
ficient they 
will  return 
to  their 
various 
countries 
and  carry 
on  the 
work  of 
making  the 
blind  self- 
support- 
ing  by  in- 
structing 
others  of 
the  thou- 
sands 
of  war- 
blind."  WINDING   ARMATURES. 
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MATTERS  OF  THE  MOMENT 

AND 

INDUSTRIAL    NOTES. 


WAR  WORK  OF  THE  BLIND. 

AT  a  meeting  held  on  the  13th  December, 
1917,  at  the  Royal  School  for  the  Indigent 
Blind,  Leatherhead  (Lord  Suffolk  presiding), 
it  was  stated  that  there  were  197  pupils  in 
the  school,  and  that  the  work  had  been 
carried  on  with  good  results. 

There  had  been  a  considerable  exten- 
sion of  factory  premises  at  Brixton,  where 
ex-pupils  were  employed  on  War  Office 
contracts,  one  of  such  contracts  being  for 
the  manufacture  of  gun  wheel  mats  for  the 
Front.  These  mats  consist  of  heavy  basket 
work  which  the  blind  had  been  taught  to 
make.  The  value  of  the  contract  was 
£12,000.  At  another  factory,  in  Waterloo 
Road,  the  blind  were  kept  fully  employed 
manufacturing  mats  and  brushes. 

The  sum  of  £1,800  had  been  contributed 
by  subscribers  during  the  year,  and  the 
assured  income  of  the  Society  was  £3,000 
a  year  short  of  the  estimated  expenditure. 

*  Ht  * 

BARCLAY  WORKSHOP  FOR  BLIND 
WOMEN. 

The  11th  Annual  Report  of  this  Work- 
shop is  before  us,  and  makes  most  interesting 
and  instructive  reading. 

The  balance-sheet  shows  that  after  de- 
ducting all  liabilities  the  assets  are  worth 
about  £1,583  ;  the  income  for  the  year 
exceeds  the  expenditure  by  £347.  Although 
this  is  considered  satisfactory  it  has  been 
found  necessary  to  sink  more  than  the  last 
named  amount  in  increased  stock  owing  to 
the  rapid  advances  in  the  price  of  raw 
material.  Therefore,  capital  is  still  much 
needed  for  the  expansion  of  business.  The 
year  was  commenced  with  a  deficit  at  the 
bank  of  £86,  and  ended  with  a  deficit  of 
over  £252. 

The    sales  for    the    past   year  were    as 

follows  :  Woven    goods,    £889  ;     knitted 

goods,  £417  ;  value  of  goods  in  stock,  £835. 

The    wages   and    supplementary    grants 


paid  to  blind  workers  amounted  to 
£417  13s.  9d.  Salaries  of  staff  (inclusive  of 
commission)  amounted  to  £242  6s.  4d. 

CARE    OF    THE    BLIND. 

IRISH  INSTITUTIONS  AND  THE  REPORT  OF 
THE   DEPARTMENTAL  COMMITTEE. 

A  meeting  of  the  representatives  of  Irish 
Institutions  and  Societies  for  the  Blind  was 
recently  held  in  Dublin,  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Crozier,  the 
Protestant  Primate. 

General  satisfaction  was  expressed  with 
the  main  recommendations  and  conclusions 
set  forth  in  the  Report,  but  Dr.  Crozier 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  Sir  Thomas 
Stafford,  the  only  Irishman  on  the  Committee, 
while  signing  the  Report,  objected  to  the  one 
particular  section  in  which  one  class  was  to 
be  scheduled  and  notification  was  to  be 
given  of  children  born  blind.  He  protested 
against  the  omission  of  Ireland  from  the 
consideration  of  the  Report. 

This  latter  view  is  an  entire  misconcep- 
tion of  the  whole  position  taken  up  by  the 
Committee,  for  it  is  frankly  recognised  in 
the  Report  that  all  the  advantages  conferred 
under  the  recommendations  should  be  equally 
applicable  to  Ireland  as  to  the  rest  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  Sir  Thomas  Stafford  had 
no  misgivings  on  this  point,  for  he  expressly 
stated  that  he  only  signed  the  Report  because 
of  the  consideration  that  all  reforms  necessary 
for  England  were  even  more  required  in 
Ireland,  and  should  be  applied  without 
delay.  This  view  was  unquestionably  en- 
dorsed by  the  Committee,  and  the  Report 
is  very  explicit  in  this  connection. 

Dr.  Crozier  called  attention  to  what  he 
described  as  "a  startling  statement,1'  viz.; 
"  That  there  is  a  larger  proportion  of  blind 
to  the  population  of  Ireland  than  in  England 
and  Scotland,  the  numbers  being  one  per 
1,000  in  Ireland,  one  per  1,300  in  Scotland, 
and  one  per  1,400  in  England.11 
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The  following  resolution  was  submitted  to 
the  meeting,  and  carried  nem.  con.  :  — "  That 
we,  the  representatives  of  Irish  Institutions 
and  Societies  for  the  Blind,  assembled  in 
Dublin,  do  heartily  welcome  and  approve 
the  Report  of  the  Departmental  Committee 
on  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind  ;  we  note  with 
satisfaction  the  action  of  the  War  Cabinet  in 
granting  permission  for  the  carrying  out  of 
the  recommendations  of  the  Departmental 
Committee,  and  that  as  an  Advisory  Com- 
mittee is  being  constituted  for  England  and 
Wales,  and  a  separate  one  for  Scotland,  we 
respectfully  urge  His  Majesty's  Government 
to  appoint  without  delay  an  Advisory  Com- 
mittee for  Ireland,  where  improvements  in 
the  conditions  of  the  blind  are  urgently 
needed.  Copies  of  this  resolution  to  be  sent 
to  the  Prime  Minister,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  the  President  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  (England),  the  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  and  all  the  Irish 
Members  of  Parliament." 

A  further  resolution  was  also  accepted 
by  the  meeting,  calling  into  existence  a 
committee  consisting  of  representatives  of 
the  various  institutions,  whose  work  is  to  be 
along  similar  lines  to  that  now  being  followed 
by  the  recently  formed  Scottish  Association, 
a  committee  pro.  tern,  being  formed  pending 
selections  by  the  various  institutions. 

The  meeting  terminated  with  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  Primate  and  the  conveners. 

Mr.  W.  R.  Armstrong,  Manager  of  the 
Richmond  Institution  for  the  Blind,  acted 
in  the  capacity  of  Secretary. 

[We    learn    that    the    Government    has 
decided  to  appoint  a  separate  committee  for 
Ireland,  but  at  the   time   of  going  to  Press 
names  were  not  announced.] 
*        #        * 

SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  BLIND  AND  DEAF. 
AN  IMPORTANT  CONFERENCE. 

A  most  successful  conference  was  held  at 
Derby  on  Saturday,  the  24th  November, 
1917,  in  connection  with  the  exclusion  of 
schools  for  the  blind  and  deaf  from  a  share 
in  the  supplementary  grant. 

The  following  representatives  of  com- 
mittees   of   blind    schools    were    present  : 

Royal  Normal  College,  Mr.  Guy  M.  Camp- 
bell ;  Birmingham  Institution,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Thurman  ;  Sheffield  Institution,  Mr.  S. 
Maddocks  ;  Liverpool,  Mr.  J.  Lines  and  Mr. 
S.  E.  Stevens  ;  Manager,  Aid.  Barker  and 
Mr.   W.  H.   Illingworth  ;    Hampstead,  Miss 


Koettgen.  Also  representatives  from  schools 
for  the  deaf  as  follows  : — Boston  Spa,  Mr. 
C.  M.  Hadfield  ;  Manchester,  Mr.  W.  Nelson ; 
Doncaster,  Mr.  G.  H.  Greenslade  ;  Stoke, 
Mr.  Wm.  Wills,  Mr.  Vernon,  and  Mr.  A.  J. 
Story  ;  Birmingham,  Mr.  E.  P.  Beale  ; 
Brighton,  Mr.  A.  M.  Sleight  ;  Bradford 
Education  Committee,  Coun.  J.  A.  Guy,  J. P., 
Mr.  F.  G.  Barnes,  N.A.T.D.  ;  Derby,  Lord 
Roe,  Lady  Ann,  Mr.  R.  Hudson,  J. P.,  Aid. 
C.  Roam,  J.P.,  Coun.  Hardy  Walker,  Aid. 
Wilkins,  J. P.,  Mr.  J.  Peacock,  and  Dr.  W. 
R.  Roe.  The  delegates  were  entertained  to 
lunch  by  Lady  Ann  (the  President  of  the 
Derby  Institution ) .  At  the  subsequent  meet- 
ing Mr.  R.  Hudson  was  elected  chairman. 

Dr.  W.  R.  Roe  read  apologies  from  the 
authorities  of  many  institutions  who  were 
absent  from  a  variety  of  causes.  The  letters, 
however,  indicated  that  they  were  in  full 
agreement  with  the  purposes  of  the  Con- 
ference, and  pledging  substantial  support 
should  the  same  be  needed. 

The  Chairman  then  proposed  the  follow- 
ing resolution  :  —  "  That  this  meeting  of 
governing  bodies  of  schools  for  the  blind 
and  deaf,  conscious  of  the  present  difficulties 
of  securing  efficient  teachers  for  the  service 
of  such  schools,  views  with  grave  concern 
the  future  position  of  the  schools  with  regard 
to  their  adequate  and  efficient  staffing,  and 
is  of  opinion  that,  apart  from  question  of 
training,  the  exclusion  of  such  schools  from 
participation  in  the  recent  supplementary 
grants  will  undoubtedly  tend  to  seriously 
intensify  this  difficulty,  and  thus  operate 
adversely  upon  the  development  of  their 
work.  Speaking  in  support  of  the  resolution, 
Mr.  Hudson  outlined  the  reasons  which  had 
led  the  Derby  Board  of  Management  to 
summon  the  Conference. 

Mr.  Guy  Campbell  (London)  briefly 
seconded  the  resolution,  which  was  carried 
unanimously. 

It  was  agreed  that  a  copy  of  the  resolu- 
tion should  be  sent  to  the  Prime  Minister 
as  well  as  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Education. 

Mr.  Wm.  Wills  (N.  Staffs.  Blind  and 
Deaf  School)  then  proposed  the  following  : — 
"  That  this  meeting,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
teachers  of  the  blind  and  deaf  are  deserving 
of  equal  remuneration  to  that  paid  to  teachers 
of  fully-sensed  children,  together  with  a 
further  payment  in  respect  of  the  additional 
qualifications  demanded  of  them,  is  of  opinion 
that  the  exclusion  of  schools  for  the  blind 
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and  deaf  from  participation  in  the  new 
supplementary  grants  is  an  injustice  to  such 
teachers,  and  will  tend  to  aggravate  the 
difficulties  now  experienced  by  governing 
bodies  in  securing  teachers  for  their  schools. 
This  meeting  therefore  decides  that  repre- 
sentation be  made  to  the  Board  of  Education 
with  a  view  to  securing  a  proper  share  of 
the  new  grants  for  the  blind  and  deaf,  and 
appoints  a  committee  to  deal  with  the  matter, 
and  authorises  them  to  take  any  step  they 
deem  necessary  to  bring  about  the  inclusion 
of  such  schools  in  the  distribution  of  the 
supplementary  grants." 

In  the  course  of  his  remarks,  Mr.  Wills 
urged  that  the  control  of  schools  for  the 
blind  and  deaf  by  the  Medical  Department 
of  the  Board  of  Education  was,  as  far  as  the 
educational  side  is  concerned,  a  grave  mis- 
take ;  and  he  attributed  to  this  connection 
the  fact  that  the  educational  needs  of  the 
blind  and  deaf  were  being  lost  sight  of  in 
the  distribution  of  the  supplementary  grant. 
He  gave  quotations  from  the  speeches  of  Mr. 
Fisher  indicating  that  the  claim  to  a  share  in 
the  grant  was  justifiable,  and  in  conclusion  he 
urged  the  adoption  of  strong  measures  to 
bring  about  the  rectification  of  the  injustice 
done  to  the  teachers  and  pupils  in  schools  for 
the  blind  and  deaf. 

The  resolution  was  seconded  by  Mr.  W. 
H.  Thurman  (Birmingham  School  for  the 
Blind).  After  discussion,  in  which  the  follow- 
ing took  part,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Story,  Mr. 
Guy  Campbell,  Mr.  Greenslade,  Mr.  Illing- 
worth,  Mr.  Beale,  and  Mr.  Sleight,  the 
resolution  was  carried  unanimously. 

A  sub-committee,  consisting  of  Messrs. 
F.  G.  Barnes,  W.  H.  Illingworth,  W.  Nelson, 
A.  J.  Story,  S.  E.  Stevens,  W.  H.  Thurman, 
and  W.  Wills,  was  appointed,  with  full 
powers  to  take  such  action  as  might  be 
necessary  in  order  to  obtain  the  inclusion  of 
schools  for  the  blind  and  deaf  amongst  those 
entitled  to  a  share  of  the  supplementary 
grant. 

In  moving  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chair- 
man, Lord  Roe  expressed  the  interest  he 
had  taken  in  the  proceedings  and  his  willing- 
ness to  assist  in  any  way  to  attain  the  objects 
of  the  Conference. 

Mr.    Maddocks    seconded    the    vote    of 
thanks,  to  which  Mr.  Hudson  briefly  replied. 
*        *        * 

SUPPORT  FOR  ST.   DUNSTAN'S. 
An  appeal  to  the  members  of  the  Rubber 


Growers    and    Kindred    Trades  Association 

for  the  soldiers  and  sailors  who  have  been 

blinded    in    the    war    has    resulted    in    the 

sending  of  a  cheque  for  £10,366  14s.  to  Sir 

Arthur  Pearson  for  St.  Dunstan's. 

#        #        * 

TEACHER  OF  THE  BLIND. 

NEARLY  40  YEARS'  WORK  AT  YORK  SCHOOL. 

RETIREMENT  OF  MR  H.  N.  HOBBAH. 

Mr.  H.  N.  Hobbah,  after  thirty-eight 
years'  unbroken  service,  has  resigned  the 
post  of  schoolmaster  at  the  Yorkshire  School 
for  the  Blind. 

We  may  incidentally  remark  that  the 
school  was  founded  in  1833,  in  memory  of 
the  late  Sir  William  Wilberforce. 

Mr.  Hobbah  has  been  a  distinguished 
teacher  of  the  blind,  and  has  particularly 
interested  himself  in  devising  special  plant 
for  imparting  technical  education.  Some 
years  ago  he  designed  the  Hobbah  writing 
frame,  which  instrument  has  been  largely 
used  by  the  graduates  of  the  York  School 
for  the  Blind. 

When  only  17  years  of  age  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  assistant  masters  at  the 
Birmingham  Institution,  which  position  he 
occupied  for  a  period  of  four  years,  leaving 
to  take  up  work  at  York,  which  appointment 
was  conferred  upon  him  on  October  1st, 
1879.  For  the  past  thirty-eight  years  he 
has  entirely  devoted  himself  to  the  service 
of  the  Wilberforce  Memorial  School,  and 
recently,  under  advices  from  his  medical 
attendant,  he  has  been  obliged  to  relinquish 
his  office. 

Visitors  to  the  Blind  School  have  always 
found  Mr.  Hobbah  ready  and  willing  to 
furnish  them  with  the  history  of  the  Insti- 
tution and  the  progress  of  the  pupils.  It 
speaks  volumes  for  him  to  record  the  fact 
that  every  pupil  coming  under  his  care 
regarded  him  as  a  guide,  counsellor  and 
friend.  These,  together  with  his  many  friends 
outside  the  school,  will  wish  for  Mr.  Hobbah 
many  years  to  enjoy  the  retirement  which 
his  devoted  work  over  a  period  of  42  years 
has  so  well  earned  for  him. 

LIBRARIES  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

FUSION    WITH    THE   NATIONAL  LENDING 

LIBRARY. 

We  learn  that  the  Manchester  and  Salf  ord 

Blind  Aid  Society  has  presented  its  library 

to    the    National    Lending    Library    for    the 
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Blind,  of  which  it  will  become  the  northern 
branch.  A  committee  to  organise  the  new 
branch  has  been  set  up,  with  Sir  Henry  Miers 
(the  Vice  Chancellor  of  the  University)  as 
chairman.  It  is  hoped  to  find  for  the  books 
a  much  more  suitable  home  than  the  incon- 
venient rooms  in  Deansgate  which  have  been 
used  by  the  Manchester  and  Salford  Society. 

The  National  Library  after  this  fusion  has 
a  collection  of  40,000  volumes,  which  are 
widely  distributed  by  means  of  the  lending 
libraries  and  the  societies  which  look  after 
the  blind.  We  are  informed  that  men  blinded 
in  the  war  are  making  eager  use  of  the  books. 
In  the  London  Library  there  are  already 
about  eighty  blind  soldier  readers  every 
week,  in  addition  to  the  inmates  of  St. 
Dunstan's.  Funds  for  the  new  branch  are 
needed.  Mr.  Tootal  Broadhurst  has  pro- 
mised to  give  £50  when  the  first  £450  is 
raised. 

OOOO 

HOME  FOR  MENTALLY 
DEFECTIVE  BLIND. 

ARRANGEMENTS  have  now  been  com- 
pleted for  the  establishment  of  a 
Home  for  Mentally  Defective  Blind  in 
Birmingham.  A  lady  has  kindly  given 
twelve  acres  of  freehold  land  for  this 
purpose,  and  the  Committee  of  the  Birming- 
ham Royal  Institute  for  the  Blind  approached 
the  Council  of  The  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind  with  a  view  to  the  adoption  of  a  joint 
scheme  for  the  erection  of  the  Institution  and 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  same.  Under  this 
scheme  the  establishment  will  be  managed 
by  a  Committee  representing  The  National 
Institute  and  the  Birmingham  Institution, 
The  National  Institute  undertaking  to  provide 
the  money  for  the  erection  of  the  building. 

The  problem  of  the  Mentally  Defective 
Blind  is  a  very  important  one,  as  the  avail- 
able accommodation  in  this  country  is  so 
limited. 

OOOO 

MASSAGE  BRANCH. 

At  the  November-December  examination 
of  the  Incorporated  Society  of  Trained 
Masseuses,  the  following  soldiers  all  success- 
fully qualified  : — D.  J.  MacDougall,  M.  C. 
Westwick,  J.  Crawford,  F.  G.  Havens,  L.  F. 
Webb,  G.  C.  Stacey,  F.  P.  Best,  L.  R.  King, 
L.  Lloyd,  L.  Howell,  A.  G.  Peto. 

Private     D.     J.     MacDougall     (Princess 
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Patricia's  Canadian  Light  Infantry)  came  out 
second  on  the  list  with  Distinction. 

One  civilian  student,  Mr.  Arthur  Allen, 
also  qualified. 

Appointments  for  all  these  students  have 
been  obtained,  and  they  will  shortly  take  up 
their  duties  in  Military  Hospitals. 

D^ 

D 

D 

(  Written  on  hearing  of  the  death  of 
my  friend  Charles  Holmes,  of  York, 
deceased  October,  1917 ,  aged  9 3 years.) 

He  was  a  gallant  comrade,  tried  and  true  : 
No    just    cause    known    he   did    not   dare 
espouse ; 

His  was  a  life  that  all  might  emulate, 
The  noblest  passion  of  the  soul  arouse. 

In    child-like    faith    he    worshipped    at    the 
shrine 

Of  Him  who  sacrificed  His  Son,  'tis  said 
On  the  historic  Mount  of  Calvary  : 

The  tale  of  all  the  ages  thus  is  read. 

Sadness  and   sorrow  were  much  known  to 
him 
Throughout    a    long    and    strenuous    life 
withal  ; 
The  silent  messenger  steals  gently  forth, 
Thus  he  who  faltered  not   answered  the 
call. 

I  wonder  if  the  music  that  he  loved 
Delights  his  soul  in  spheres  to  us  unknown  ? 

Ben  Purse. 
oooo 

BLINDED  FOR   YOU. 

THE  following  is  the  last  available  list 
as  regards  the  men  who  are  in  or  have 
passed  through  St.  Dunstan's  Hostel  : 

Number   of  men  at   St.    Dunstan's    or 

the  Annexes  ...  ...  ...     529 

Number  of  men  left  and  set  up        ...     289 

Men  left  incapable  of  training  owing 

to  wounds,  etc.        ...  ...  ...       38 

Men  in  Hospital  who   will  enter  St. 

Dunstan's  when  convalescent  ...      105 

961 
OOOO 

AUNT  :  "  Do  you  know  you  are  playing 
with  two  very  naughty  little  boys,  Johnny  ?" 

Johnny  :   "Yes." 

Aunt  :  "  You  do.  I'm  surprised.  Why 
don't  you  play  with  good  little  boys  ?  " 

Johnny  :  "  Because  their  mothers  won't 
let  them." 
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BLINDED  SOLDIERS  AS  MAT  MAKERS. 
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AT-MAKING  runs  boot-repairing 
very  close  in  popularity  as  a  trade 
for  blinded  soldiers  ;  indeed,  many 
of  them  combine  the  two,  as  little 
difficulty  is  experienced  in  learning 
both  of  these  industries  in  the  seven 
months  training  allowed  at  St. 
Dnnstans.  The  combination  can 
be  worked  in  a  small  space  at  home 
when  the  finished  pupil  settles 
down  to  make  his  own  way,  so  that 

they  are  a  suitable  complement  to  each  other. 
Mat-making  has  been  dubbed   "  physical 

jerks  "   by   the    learners, 

because  of   the  different 

positions     taken     in     the 

course   of    the    work. 

"Warping,"  as  the  fixing 

of  the  foundation  on  the 

frame  is  called,  requires 

up-and-down  movements 

of  the  arms  to  a  distance 

of  5  or  6  feet.    Beginning 

on  the  left  side  of  the  top 

rail,  the  selected  yarn  is 

drawn    down    tightly    to 

the  bottom,  hooking  it  on 

pins  at   both  ends,   then 

up  again  and  down  until 

the  skeleton  is  complete. 

The  threading  or  weav- 
ing of  the  mat  is  begun 

at  the  bottom,  and  by  the 

aid    of  the    weft-stick   is 

continued  until  the  speci- 
fied dimension  is  reached  ; 

so  that  an  adaptation  of 

the     "full    knee    bend" 

when      indulging     in     a 

prolonged    spell    on    the 

haunches     is     in      much 

use.     Of    course,    stools 

of    differing  heights    are 

provided,    so   that   the    operator    can    work 

in  a   sitting  position  most  of  the  time  ;  but 

this  naturally  does  not  apply  when  the  man 

starts  for  himself,   as  he  cannot  lumber  up 

his  space  with  a  number  of  stools  which  are 

but    occasionally     wanted.        Therefore    he 

kneels,  crouches,  squats,  bends  and  extends 
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himself  during  the  progress  of  the  mat,  and 
so  gets  plenty  of  exercise. 

The  novice,  however,  does  not  start 
right  away  on  the  frame.  He  is  first  put  to 
the  somewhat  monotonous  task  of  "pulling 
down."  This  is  distributing  the  yarn  from 
the  bale  into  bins  from  which  it  is  drawn  off 
on  revolving  runners  and  wound  into  balls 
from  which  the  weaver  works.  "  Pulling 
down  "  is  not  popular,  but  it  has  to  be  learnt, 
and  it  is  useful  in  accustoming  the  pupil  to 
handling  the  yarn.  Also  it  is  a  task  which 
he  will  have  to  perform  when  he  sets  up  on 
his  own.  But  it  is  a  great 
day  for  him  when  he  is 
promoted  to  the  frame 
and  is  started  upon  an 
actual  mat.  He  is  then 
initiated  into  "  warping," 
already  mentioned  ; 
"  lacing  "  or  "whipping," 
the  technical  terms  for 
weaving  the  yarn — now 
called  "thrumbs"  — 
across  the  "  warp "  or 
foundation  ;  cutting  down, 
bordering  and  finishing. 

All  this  sounds  more 
complicated  than  it  really 
is.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
mat-making  is  the  sim- 
plest of  the  trades  to  pick 
up,  and  it  is  not  often 
that  a  pupil  of  average 
intelligence  takes  more 
than  three  months  to  per- 
fect himself,  while  it  is 
frequently  done  in  less. 
At  the  same  time,  as  St. 
Dunstanners  know  well, 
there  is  a  good  deal  of 
difference  between  learn- 
ing how  to  make  a  mat 
and  making  a  mat  well.  Some  men  take  to  it 
naturally,  and  are  the  delight  of  their 
teachers,  while  others  are  slow  in  picking 
up  the  niceties  of  the  trade.  The  difficulties 
are  not  many  ;  but  are  none  the  less  serious. 
For  instance,  it  is  an  easy  fault  to  put  two 
warps  on  the  same   pin  ;   which  may  not  be 
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spotted  until  the  skeleton  is  finished,  and 
which  necessitates  the  whole  thing  being 
done  over  again.  The  weft-stick  may  not 
be  fixed  in  its  proper  place  to  hold  the  right 
warps  apart,  in  which  case  the  "lacing" 
of  the  "  thrumbs "  goes  all  wrong.  The 
"  thrumbs "  themselves  may  not  be  laced 
with  sufficent  firmness,  so  that  the  mat  does 
not  hold  well,  and  each  line  may  be  care- 
lessly hammered  home,  so  that  the  whole 
fabric  is  loose  at  the  finish  instead  of  firm. 
Each  one  of  these  is  a  little  thing  in  itself, 
but  it  has  to  be  carefully  watched  and 
mastered. 

Great  care  must  be  exercised  not  to  waste 
the  material,  by  cutting 
the  "thrumbs"  too  long. 
A  maker,  who  does  not 
heed  this,  will  find  him- 
self using  twice  the  yarn 
that  a  more  careful  opera- 
tor finds  necessary. 

The  average  thickness 
of  a  mat  is  from  1^  to 
l-£  inches.  If  it  is  made 
thicker  than  this  it  has 
to  be  cut  down  in  the 
shearing  machine,  and 
the  extra  length  is  wasted. 
This  may  mean  the  loss 
of  a  larger  part  of  profit 
as  it  is  obvious  that  the 
further  a  bale  of  yarn  is 
made  to  go  the  more 
mats  will  be  made  from 
it  and  the  more  money 
earned. 

Mats  are  made  of  vari- 
ous sizes,  and  the  weft- 
stick  has  raised  marks 
upon  it,  indicating  feet, 
inches  and  half  inches. 
Great  care  must  be  taken 
in  making  the  measure- 
ments exact,  as  mats 
are  frequently  ordered  to  fit  into  "  wells  " 
in  doorways,  and  an  error  of  ^  an  inch 
constitutes  a  serious  difference.  "  Stock 
sizes  "  are,  of  course,  no  simpler  to  make 
than  sizes  to  order  ;  but  the  learner  becomes 
more  easily  used  to  measuring  the  former, 
so  that  he  has  to  exercise  special  care  when 
an  odd  size  is  required. 

Yet   it  is  only  care   that   is    wanted  as 
there  is  no  difficulty  about  it.     As  the  work 


utilise  his  yard  stick  from  time  to  time,  and 
to  fix  an  actual  mark  on  the  warp  to  show 
him  where  the  "  lacing  "  is  to  stop. 

When  the  mat  is  finished  to  size  it  is  cut 
down    from    the    frame    and   carried  to  the 
bordering  table,  where  it  is  placed  face  down- 
wards, and  an  edging  of  stout  platt  is  sewn 
around  its  sides  with  a  packing-needle,  and 
when  that  is  done  the  article  is  finished,  all 
but  the  shearing.     It  is  a  painful  job  for  the 
learner,  this  bordering  ;  but  the  soldier  has 
a    stout    heart,   and — what   is    more    to   the 
point — stout  fingers,  so  that  he  gets  through 
with  only  a  very  occasional  expletive.     And 
when  the  first  mat  is  done  great  is  the  pride 
of  the  worker  ;  so  great 
indeed,  that  in  the  majo- 
rity  of   cases   he   cannot 
bear  to  part  with  it,  but 
wants     it    for     his    own 
home,  so  that  his  children 
and    grandchildren   may 
admire    and    wonder    at 
his  prowess.  It  is  scarcely 
an    exaggeration    to    say 
that     many     a     blinded 
soldier    takes    more    joy 
in     a    first    mat    than    a 
D.C.M. 

The  man  who  has  an 
aptitude    for     his     work 
does  not  stop  at  ordinary 
door-mats.  He  aspires  to 
the   shaped    mat,    which 
is    a  very    ticklish    busi- 
ness.    Orders    are   often 
received  for  odd  shapes 
with  irregular  sides  and 
rising    corners   and  gaps 
to     fit    over    protruding 
obstacles.  Intricate  paper 
patterns    are     delivered 
which  have  to  be  copied 
exactly  ;  motor  mats,  step 
and    stair  mats,   and   all 
kinds    of    Chinese    puzzles    descend    upon 
him.     If  he  is  keen  on  his  work — and  truth 
compels  me  to  say  that  he  mostly  is  —  he 
glories  in  the  difficulties  and  sets  about  his 
job  with  a  will  to  make  light  of  them  and 
usually  succeeds. 

The   demand    for    mats    with    coloured 

borders  or  centres  or  letters  has  also  to  be 

dealt   with,   and  for  this  more  ingenuity  is 

needed  ;    as    the    coloured    material    is    a 

progresses  all  that  the  maker  has  to  do  is  to  different   kind   of    fibre   and  much  care  is 
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necessary  to  lace  it  exactly  to  measure,  or 
the  result  is  inharmonious.  But  that  it  is 
accomplished  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
buyers  may  be  proved  by  many  letters  of 
praise  despatched  after  the  finished  articles 
have  been  delivered. 

A  word  may  be  said  of  the  platt  or  sinnet 
mat,  which  is  made  on  a  frame  fixed  to  a 
table,  and  which  is  used  for  back  doors  and 
other  purposes,  where  a  closely  woven  mat 
is   undesirable.     This  is  easily  learned,  and 


may  be  adapted  to   the  production  of  many 
useful  varieties. 

Mat-making  is  an  interesting  and  useful 
industry,  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  non- 
sighted,  as  it  depends  so  much  on  touch 
and  measurement.  The  results  at  St.  Dun- 
stan's  are  all  that  can  be  desired  ;  and  as 
the  trade  is  good,  demand  constant,  and  the 
profits  adequate,  it  is  an  excellent  calling 
for  the  blinded  soldier  to  adopt. 

C.  E.  ROSE. 
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GAMES   FOR  BLIND  CHILDREN. 
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THERE  are,  of  necessity,  many  games- 
fraught  with  keen  delight  to  the  average 
small  child — from  which  the  blind  baby 
is  inexorably  debarred  by  the  handicap  of 
his  sightlessness.  There  are  still  others  that 
at  first  glance  seem  equally  hopeless  as  a 
pastime  for  the  blind.     Take  for  example  :— 

"  Wallflowers." 

Yet  for  a  party  of  little  blind  children 
"Wallflowers"  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most 
simple,  and  at  the  same  time,  amusing  and 
pleasing  games  that  could  be  selected,  accom- 
panied as  it  is  by  music  and  singing,  and 
requiring  no  action  that  is  not  easily  within 
the  reach  of  the  sightless.  It  has,  moreover, 
the  merit  of  being  able  to  be  played  entirely 
by  blind  children — a  distinct  advantage  in  a 
large  gathering  where  sighted  organisers 
may  be  few  and  little  blind  players  many. 

To  play  this  game  the  children  form  a 
large  circle  by  the  simple — and,  to  the  sight- 
less, helpful  expedient — of  holding  hands, 
and  proceed  to  walk  round  singing,  prefer- 
ably accompanied  whenever  possible  by  the 
piano,  the  following  refrain  : — 
"  Wallflowers,  wallflowers, 

Growing  up  so  high, 

We're  all  pretty  maidens, 

We're  all  rather  shy, 

Excepting  (Mary  Jackson), 

And  she's  the  worst  of  all, 

Oh,  for  shame,  fie  for  shame, 

Never  shew  your  face  again  !" 

As  each  player  is  indicated  by  name,  she 
turns  completely  round,  rejoins  hands,  and 


the  circle  proceeds  to  revolve  again  as  before, 
save  that  the  player  indicted  for  being  "  The 
worst  of  all ' '  is  now  no  longer  facing  the 
rest.  The  game  proceeds  until  all  the  children 
have  been  bidden  to  turn  their  backs. 

When  this  is  accomplished,  and  the 
players  form  a  circle  with  every  child  facing 
outward,  "Wallflowers"  is  brought  to  a 
triumphant  conclusion  by  a  sudden  increase 
in  the  rapidity  of  the  music  accompanying 
the  players  and  a  merry  scamper  round 
which  may  be  kept  up  till  the  gleeful  little 
ones  are  breathlessly  forced  to  desist. 

"  In  and  Out  the  Windows." 

With  one  sighted  child  to  lead  it,  this 
game  is  also  accessible  to  blind  children. 
The  sightless  little  ones  form  a  circle  as  in 
"Wallflowers" — save  that  in  this  instance 
they  stand  at  arms'  length,  with  clasped 
hands,  thus  forming  apertures  or  "  win- 
dows" through  which  the  procession  passes. 
The  circle  being  formed,  the  sighted 
player  proceeds  to  thread  her  way  "  in  and 
out  the  windows  "  at  random,  singing  as  she 
goes  the  following  verse  : — 

"  In  and  out  the  windows, 
In  and  out  the  windows, 
In  and  out  the  windows, 
As  you  have  done  before." 

At  the  conclusion  of  which  she  comes  to 

a  halt  before  one  of  the  players  and  sings  : — 

"  Stand  and  face  your  lover, 
Stand  and  face  your  lover, 
Stand  and  face  your  lover, 
As  you  have  done  before." 
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"  In  and  out  the  windows, 
In  and  out  the  windows, 
In  and  out  the  windows, 
As  you  have  done  before." 

The  child  addressed  then  holds  the  frock 

of  the  "leader,"  and  together  they  proceed 

to  thread  the   "  windows,"    singing  as  they 

go  :- 

"  Follow  him  to  London, 
Follow  him  to  London, 
Follow  him  to  London, 
As  you  have  done  before. " 

From  this   point   the  game   proceeds   as 

from  the   start,  till  all   the  players  but  two 

have  ceased  to  be   "windows"  and  holding 

each  other's  skirts  are  following  the  leader. 

The  two  children  forming  the  last  "window" 

wait   till  the   procession    has    passed,   when 

they  unclasp  hands,  forming  up  in  line  with 

the  others,  and  finish  the  game  with  a  gay 

"  follow  my  leader  "  round  the  room. 

"Hunt  the  Slipper." 

For  this  game  the  only  preparation  neces- 
sary to  bring  it  within  the  reach  of  blind 
children  is  the  procuring  of  an  old  slipper 
to  which  has  been  sewn  a  number  of  small 
bells.  The  game  can  then  be  played  in  the 
ordinary  way,  the  only  difference  being 
that,  whereas  sighted  children  use  their  eyes 
to  assist  them  to  detect  the  slipper,  blind 
children  use  their  ears. 

The  children  form  a  circle,  sitting  on  the 

floor  tailor  fashion — and  all  proceed  in  dumb 

show    to    sole   and    heel    boots   and    s' oes, 

singing  as  they  do  so  :  — 

"  Cobbler,  cobbler,  mend  my  shoe, 
Get  it  done  by  half  past  two, 
Half  past  two  is  on  the  door, 
Upstairs,  second  floor  !" 

One  of  the  children  is  then  given  the 
slipper,  to  which  the  bells  have  been  sewn, 
and  with  this  she  walks  slowly  round  the 
outside  of  the  ring,  guided  in  her  progress 
by  the  position  of  the  children  as  they  sit. 
She  pauses  by  one  of  them,  and  leaves  her 
*'  shoe  "  to  be  mended,  being  told  that  it  will 
be  done  at  "half  past  two"  to-morrow. 
The  children  then  busily  recommence 
cobbling  and  singing  as  before.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  song  the  child  again 
approaches,  and  demands  her  shoe,  when 
she  is  told  she  can't  have  it.  The  slipper 
is  then  tossed  blithely  about  round  the  circle, 
the  bells  tinkling  merrily.  It  is  the  task  of 
the  child  on  the  outside  of  the  circle  to 
endeavour  to  locate  the  slipper  by  the  sound 
of  the  bells,  and  strive  to  snatch  it  from  the 
merry  band   of   "  cobblers,"  having  accom- 


plished which,  she  takes  a  seat  in  the  circle, 
and  another  child  goes  round  with  the 
slipper.  When  every  child  has  had  a  turn 
the  game  comes  to  an  end. 

"  Hullabaloo   Balight." 

No  blind  child  is  exempt  from  this  dear, 
ridiculous  old  game,  which,  besides  being 
highly  amusing,  is  also  instructive,  as  it 
teaches  the  little  players  that  which  the 
average  small  child  finds  so  difficult  to 
acquire  and  retain — the  difference  between 
right  and  left. 

The  game  begins  like  most  of  the  others 
— by  the  children  holding  hands  and  forming 
a  big  ring.  They  trip  gaily  round  to  a  piano- 
forte accompaniment,  if  possible,  singing  the 
following  nonsense  : — 

"Hullabaloo  baloo, 

Hullabaloo  balight, 
Hullabaloo  baloo, 

All  on  a  Saturday  night  ! 
Put  your  right  hand  in, 

Put  your  right  hand  out, 
Shake  it  a  little,  a  little, 

And  turn  yourself  about  !" 

As  they  sing  they  suit  the  actions  to  the 
words,  stretching  their  right  arms  out  till  all 
their  hands  are  in  the  circle.  At  the  words 
"  turn  yourselves  about "  they  individually 
turn  completely  round  and  back  again,  rejoin 
hands  and  trip  round  again  to  the  words  of 
"Hullabaloo." 

The  game  goes  on  till  they  have  "put  in  " 
the  circle  their  left  hands,  right  feet,  left 
feet,  noses  and  "noddles."  Between  each 
"butting  in"  and  "turning  about"  they 
circle  round  to  "  Hullabaloo,"  finishing  with 
it  to  a  scamper  that  grows  faster  and  faster 
till  it  reaches  a  grand  finale. 

"  This  is  the  Way  We  Wash  Our  Face." 

This  is  another  well-known  old  "  word 
and  action"  game,  open  to  blind  children. 

The  little   players   stand  in  a  circle,  but 

without  holding  hands,  and  sing  the  following 

verses,  in  every  case  suiting  the  action  to  the 

words  : — 

"This  is  the  way  we  wash  our  face, 
Wash  our  face,  wash  our  face, 
This  is  the  way  we  wash  our  face 
At  half  past  six  in  the  morning  !" 

"  This  is  the  way  we  clean  our  teeth, 
Clean  our  teeth,  clean  our  teeth, 
This  is  the  way  we  clean  our  teeth 
At  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  !" 

"  This  is  the  way  we  biush  our  hair, 
Brush  our  hair,  brush  our  hair, 
This  is  the  way  we  brush  our  hair 
At  half  past  seven  in  the  morning  !" 
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"This  is  the  way  we  shine  our  boots, 
Shine  our  boots,  shine  our  boots, 
This  is  the  way  we  shine  our  boots 
At  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  !" 

"  This  is  the  way  we  eat  our  food, 
Eat  our  food,  eat  our  food, 
This  is  the  way  we  eat  our  food 
At  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  !" 

Here   they  join  hands  and  walk  slowly 

and  draggingly   round,  singing  in   the  most 

dismal  of  all  possible  voices  : — 

"  This  is  the  way  we  go  to  school, 
Go  to  school,  go  to  school, 
This  is  the  way  we  go  to  school 
At  half  past  nine  in  the  morning  !" 

Then,    the    pace    increasing    till   they   are 
dancing  wildly  round,  they  shout  gleefully  - — 

"  This  is  the  way  we  come  home  from  school, 
Come  home  from  school,  come  home  from  school, 
This  is  the  way  we  come  home  from  school 
At  twelve  o'clock  in  the  morning  !" 

Which  brings  the  game  to  a  gay  finish  ! 

"Johnnie  had  a  Birthday." 

For  this  game  the  little  ones  sit  round 
the  room,  while  a  sighted  organiser  takes  a 
chair  in  the  centre  and  proceeds  to  tell  them 
a  story. 

It  appears  that  Johnnie  had  a  birthday, 
and  first  he  had  a  "Rocking-horse  to  rock, 
rock,  rock." 

All  the  children  here  proceed  to  chant 
the  words,  rocking  as  they  do  so. 

Next  he  had  a  "  Bicycle  to  ride,  ride, 
ride." 


This  the  little  ones  also  chant,  and,  still 
rocking,  they  begin  to  pedal  busily. 

"  A  Union  Jack  to  wave,  wave,  wave," 
comes  next,  followed  by  "  A  Trumpet  for  to 
blow,  blow,  blow,"  "A  Drum  on  which  to 
bang,  bang,  bang,"  and  a  "Mandarin  to  nod, 
nod,  nod." 

By  this  time  the  children,  almost  helpless 
with  laughter,  are  endeavouring  to  rock, 
pedal,  wave,  blow,  bang,  and  nod  all  at  once. 

If  a  merry  tune  is  kept  going  at  the  piano, 
to  which  the  little  ones  strive  to  keep  time, 
it  greatly  adds  to  the  fun  and  the  absurdity 
of  the  game,  and  vastly  increases  the  shrieks 
of  delighted  laughter  from  the  happy  little 
ones,  who  thus  taste  of  joys  that  at  first 
glance  seem  to  be  denied  them. 

Matters  are  brought  to  an  end  by  the 
sighted  organiser  going  on  a  round  of  inspec- 
tion, and  awarding  a  small  prize  to  the  child 
who  is  rocking,  pedalling,  waving,  blowing, 
banging  and  nodding  in  the  best  manner. 

Anyone  who  has  witnessed  a  little  blind 
child  standing  pathetically  apart,  listening  to 
the  gleeful  shouts  and  scampering  feet  of  his 
sighted  playfellows,  will  realise  that  it  is  well 
worth  while  to  expend  a  little  time  and 
thought  on  devising  means  whereby  the 
blind  child  can  participate — at  least,  to  the 
full  extent  his  handicap  will  permit — in  the 
physical  relaxation  and  healthy  exercise  of 
a  childish  romp. 

(Continued  next  month.) 
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E  have  received  from  Paris  a 
report  of  the  Association  Valentin 
Haiiy  for  1915-16,  which  contains 
many  items  of  interest  as  regards 
the  work  that  is  being  done  in 
France  for  the  blind.  During 
1916  work  was  found  for  1,200 
blind  people,  both  in  outside 
situations  and  with  home  work. 
Brush  making  seems  to  be  the 
most  general  form  of  employment 
for  the  blind  in  France,  though  of  late  steps 


have  been  taken  to  extend  the  activities  open 
to  sightless  workers. 

At  the  end  of  1916  there  were  1,100 
blind  people  of  both  sexes  too  old  or  utterly 
incapable  of  doing  any  work  ;  places  have 
been  found  for  many  of  these  in  various 
charitable  institutions  in  Paris  and  the 
provinces.  Insufficiency  of  funds  has  made 
it  impossible  to  cope  with  all  distress  cases 
as  would  have  been  desired. 

The  number  of  deaf -blind  is  put  down  as 
80.    In  addition  to  the  1,100  incapables  there 
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are  1,300  work  people  and  their  children, 
making  a  total  of  2,500,  who  have  benefitted 
by  the  work  of  the  Association.  The  scarcity 
of  paper  has  necessarily  curtailed  book  pro- 
duction. In  the  course  of  the  year  some 
3,000  new  volumes  have  been  produced. 

As  giving  some  idea  of  the  tragedy  of 
blindness  caused  through  the  War,  a  letter 
is  published  in  the  report  from  one  of  the 
blinded  soldiers.  The  letter  is  perhaps 
worth  translating  :-  - 

"  I  am  25  years  of  age,  and  at  the  out- 
break of  the  War  I  left  my  native  town, 
where  dwelt  a  girl  of  22  whom  I  had  loved 
from  infancy. 

"  One  night  volunteers  were  wanted  for  a 
night  attack,  of  which  I  was  one.  The 
lieutenant  in  command  wanted  one  of  us  to 
go  on  ahead,  and  I  volunteered.  It  was  10 
o'clock  at  night.  My  orders  were,  '  When 
within  10  metres  of  the  German  trench  to 
wait  and  see  if  my  companions  were  close 
up  to  me,  then  to  leap  into  the  trench.'  But 
at  the  moment  when  I  came  to  a  halt  a  star- 
shell  came  up  from  the  trench,  and  we  were 
discovered.  Instantly  a  burst  of  rifle  fire 
was  directed  towards  us,  and  I  dropped  to 
the  ground  to  wait  for  my  companions.  But 
the  lieutenant,  who  was  wounded,  gave  the 
order  to  retire.  A  bomb  was  flung  at  me, 
and  passed  between  my  arms  and  struck 
against  my  chest.  Fortunately  (!)  I  had  the 
presence  of  mind  to  pick  it  up  in  order  to 
throw  it  back  into  the  trench,  but  it  burst 
in  my  hands,  blowing  them  both  off,  shatter- 
ing my  jaw  and  wounding  my  legs  and  body 
as  well.  That  happened  at  11  o'clock  at 
night.  At  1  o'clock  in  the  morning  two 
stretcher-bearers  removed  me  to  a  dressing- 
station,  whence  I  was  dispatched  7  kilometres 
beyond  the  lines  in  a  Divisional  ambulance. 
There  both  my  arms  were  amputated  and 
my  forehead  was  trepanned,  both  my  eyes 
were  removed,  while  portions  of  shell 
splinters  remained  in  my  jaw.  And  that  is  all." 

It  is  interesting  to  learn  that  he  was 
nursed  back  to  recovery  in  spite  of  his 
awful  wounds,  and  while  waiting  to  be 
supplied  with  artificial  hands  he  hoped  to 
return  to  his  family,  tortured  by  the  thought 
of  what  his  fiancee  would  think  when  she 
saw  how  terribly  he  had  been  maimed. 
Happily  she  remained  true  to  him,  and 
wrote  : — "  You  have  done  your  work  for 
France  ;  now  mine  begins."  However,  there 
were  naturally  objections  raised  by  the 
parents   of    the    girl.      He    returned  to    his 


native  village,  and  you  can  imagine  what 
happened.  The  report  states  that  the  brave 
man  has  gone  into  a  Religious  Retreat. 

Surely  a  sadder  story  than  this  has 
hardly  ever  been  told  ;  yet  it  brings  home 
to  all  of  us,  English  and  French  alike,  the 
need  for  doing  all  we  can  to  lighten  the  lot 
of  the  brave  men  who  gave  their  sight  for 
their  country. 
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THE  BLIND  SOLDIERS 
PLAY  IN  PANTOMIME. 


unc 


THE  blind  patients  at  St.  Dunstan's  have 
had  a  Christmas  pantomime,  which  was 
presented  by  a  company  of  blinded 
soldiers  and  sailors. 

There  were  two  great  moments  in  the 
entertainment.  One  was  in  the  ball  room 
scene,  when,  with  a  great  rustle  of  skirts, 
two  dancers  whirled  on  the  stage  and  did  a 
wild  fox-trot.  With  an  extraordinary  sure- 
ness  of  step  the  lady,  who  wore  a  feathered 
headdress  and  low-cut  dance  frock,  guided 
her  partner,  and  danced  as  madly  as  Oy-ra 
and  Dor  ma  Leigh,  or  Ivy  Shilling  and  Fred 
Leslie.  The  figure  which  the  lady  piloted 
with  such  skill  was  a  dummy  Charlie  Chaplin, 
and  the  graceful  lady  herself  was  King,  the 
star  blind  dancer  of  St.  Dunstan's.  How, 
The  Times  says,  he  managed  to  avoid  all 
obstacles  and  to  keep  always  the  right  dis- 
tance from  the  footlights  was  only  known  to 
himself.  Mme.  Adeline  Genee,  s  tting  with 
her  husband  in  the  front  row,  was  one  of 
those  who  applauded  the  loudest. 

The  other  great  moment  was  when  Broad- 
bent,  the  chief  comedian  of  St.  Dunstan's, 
gave  his  imitations,  dressed  as  a  pantomime 
aunt.  He  had  already  sung  comic  songs, 
and  his  gramaphone  imitations  awakened  a 
storm  of  applause. 

The  humours  of  St.  Dunstan's,  the  little 
incidents  that  arouse  mirth,  were  introduced 
by  quip  and  song  into  the  witty  book  of  the 
pantomime  by  the  author,  Miss  Julie  Critten. 
The  most  popular  chorus  was  a  skit  on 
Braille — "  Another  little  dot  wouldn't  do  you 
any  harm." 

Sir  Arthur  Pearson  was  symbolised  by 
the  Blue  Bird,  which  intervened  whenever 
anything  was  happening  to  the  Babes,  and 
the  Matron  had  a  part  to  herself  in  the  last 
act  which  greatly  pleased  the  men. 
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We  intend  to  devote  an  article  in  each  number 
of  "  The  Beacon "  for  a  monthly  book  chat.  If 
you  have  a  blind  friend  you  can  make  him  no  better 
present  than  a  book.  And  if  we  can  guide  you 
in    your  choice    our   object    will    have    been    attained. 


WE  have  pleasure   this  month  in  pub- 
lishing the  list  of  books  added  to  the 
National  Library  for  the  Blind,   18, 
Tufton  Street,  Westminster,  London,  S.W.I, 
during  December  1917. 

We  need  hardly  make  mention  of  the 
fact  that  the  National  Library  for  the  Blind 
numbers  on  its  shelves  a  wonderful  collection 
of  Braille  literature,  the  range  of  which  will 
be  fully  appreciated  by  a  perusal  of  the 
accompanying  list.  Those  marked  with  an 
asterisk  are  stereotyped,  the  others  are  all 
hand-written.  We  hope  that  the  list  will  be 
found  useful  to  our  readers  as  a  guide  for 
patrons  of  the  library. 

Grade  III. 

Towards  Social  Democracy  (S.  Webb). 
Eltham  House  (Mrs.  H.  Ward),  4  vols. 

Esperanto. 
Fundamentoj  de  la  Kvarkerismo  (C.  Stephen). 

Foreign. 

*Mon  Oncle  Benjamin  (C.  Tillier),  3  vols. 

Miscellaneous. 

"Oxford  and  Cambridge  Geography  (G.  Gill),  4  vols. 
^Oxford  and  Cambridge  Geography  (Junior)  (G.Gill), 

2  vols. 
"  Astronomy  "  Notes  (Hinks). 

Notes  from  the  Mainsprings  of  Russia  (M.  Baring). 
^Social  Life  in  the  Insect  World  (F.  H.  Fabre),  3  vols. 
*Social  Life  in  England,    1750-1850    (F.    C.  Foakes 

Jackson),  3  vols. 

*  Interpretation  of  Radium  (F.  Soddy),  3  vols. 
Russia  in  1916  (S.  Graham),  2  vols. 

Merchant  Seaman  in  War  (L.  Cope  Cornford),  1  vol. 
Intellectual    Development    of   Europe    (History    of) 

(J.  W.  Draper),  16  vols. 
Teaching  and  Organisation  (P.  A.  Barnett),  9  vols. 
Foundations  (State  aient  of  Christian  Belief  in  Terms 

of  Modern  Thought)  (Seven  Oxford  Men),  10  vols. 
Saladin  and  the  Fall  of  Jerusalem  (S.  Lane-Poole), 

7  vols. 
Moors  in  Spain  (S.  Lane-Poole),  4  vols. 
Edward  VII.  (Sir  S.  Lee),  3  vols. 
Ordeal  of  Battle  (F.  S.  Oliver),  5  vols. 

*  Making  of  Musicians  (T.  H.  Yorke  Trotter). 
Winnowed   Memories   (Field    Marshal    Sir    Evelyn 

Wood),  4  vols. 

Fiction. 
Outcast  of  the  Family  (C.  Garvice),  6  vols. 


Chronicles  of  the  Imp  (J.  Farnol),  2  vols. 
Action  Front  (Boyd  Cable),  3  vols. 
Folly  and  Fresh  Air  (E.  Phillpotts),  4  vols. 
Canon  in  Residence  (V.  L.  Whitchurch),  3  vols. 
Room  with  a  View  (E.  M.  Forster),  4  vols. 
Double  Event  (Nat  Gould),  7  vols. 
Angela's  Business  (H.  S.  Harrison),  5  vols. 
Dudley  (Curtis  Yorke),  5  vols. 

Winning  the  Wilderness  (M.  H.  McCarter),  6  vols. 
Candle  Lighted  by  the  Lord  (Mrs.  Ross). 
Wings   of    Courage    (G.    Sand)    (translated  by   Mrs. 
Corkran). 

^Stereotyped  Books. 

DICKENS'  FELLOWSHIP. 

Thanks  to  the  activity  of  the  Dickens' 
Fellowship  we  are  delighted  to  be  able  to  say 
that  funds  have  been  collected  for  the  publi- 
cation of  a  number  of  Dickens'  works  in 
Braille  type,  and  that  in  due  course  the 
whole  of  the  works  of  Dickens  will  be 
embossed  for  the  benefit  of  the  blind.  Those 
already  stereotyped  are  "  Barnaby  Rudge," 
"  The  Old  Curiosity  Shop,"  and  "  Great 
Expectations  ;"  the  last  to  be  put  in  hand 
is  "  Martin  Chuzzlewit,"  the  cost  of  which 
has  been  provided.  It  will  be  splendid  news 
for  the  blind  community  to  know  that  the 
Council  of  the  Dickens'  Fellowship  has 
decided  to  stereotype  the  works  of  the 
author  who,  perhaps,  is  the  most  popular 
amongst  the  whole  of  the  English-speaking 
races. 

Professor  William  Miles,  perhaps  one  of 
the  greatest  living  authorities  on  Dickens, 
has  been  giving  a  series  of  dramatic  recitals 
free  of  cost,  in  order  to  augment  the  funds 
of  the  Fellowship  for  the  carrying  out  of  the 
scheme  indicated.  It  is  gratifying  to  know 
that  private  subscriptions  have  also  been 
given  towards  the  fund. 
OOOO 

THE  subscription  to  The  Beacon  is  3s. 
per  annum,  post  free.  Single  copies  can  be 
bought  for  3d.,  or  4d.  post  free. 
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Russia,  from  Chambers'  Journal — Our  Prize  Com- 
petition— Our  French  Page — The  Children  (Poem) 
— Wild  Life  Amid  the  Shells,  from  The  Spectator — 
Items  of  Interest — Bethlehem's  Distressing  Christmas 
Scenes,  by  Harold  J.  Shepstone,  from  The  Wide 
World  Magazine — Grave  and  Gay — How  to  Take 
Care  of  the  Sick  at  Home  —  Our  Home  Page  — 
Chess — Advertisements — Supplement :  "The Holding 
Up  of  the  Alhambra,''  by  S.  Frances  Harrison 
(concluded). 

School  Magazine.  —The  Story  of  the  Iliad,  Chapter 
XIII.,  by  F.  M.  Stawell  (to  be  continued) — Nitro- 
Glycerine,  from  Chambers'  Journal — Kings  are  Cheap 
to-day :  the  Czar  goes  to  Siberia,  from  The  Little 
Papet — National  Library  for  the  Blind — Our  Under- 
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in  this  World,  from  My  Magazine — -The  Roar  of  Two 
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(a  Serial  Story),  by  E.  Le  Breton  Martin,  Chapter 
XXVIII. ,  from  The  Scout. 

The  Journal  of  the  Incorporated  Society  of 
Trained  Masseuses. — Editorial — The  Conference 
Special  Number — Lecture  by  Edgar  F.  Cynax,  M.  D. 
(Lond. ) — -Mental  Defectives  and  Physical  Education 
in  the  Special  Schools — Industrial  Villages  for 
Disabled  Soldiers — Notes  from  a  Hospital  Ship — 
Notes  by  the  Way — Official  Notices — Examination 
Notices — Reviews. 
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Braille  Literary  Journal. — The  Man  on  the  Firestep 
(concluded),  by  Captain  Stephen  Gwynn,  M.  P. ,  from 
The  Nineteenth  Century — How  I  Escaped  from  Ger- 
many, by  an  Officer,  front  Blackwood' s  Magazine — ■ 
Japan  as  it  is,  from  The  Contemporary  Review — 
National  Library  for  the  Blind — A  Reading  of 
Froissart  (from  a  Correspondent),  from  The  Tunes  — 
An  Incident  of  Martial  Law  in  the  Sudan  (to  be 
continued),  by  Arthur  Philips,  from  Blackwood's 
Magazine. 

Comrades. — Peony  Jane,  from  My  Magazine — Our 
Adventure,  from  The  Playbox  Annual  —  The  Fox 
Terrier  (Poem),  Grade  I.,  from  My  Magazine — The 
Mysterious  Disappearance  of  a  Wonderful  Nut,  from 
My  Magazine — Jack  o'  both  sides — Saint  Veronica's 
Kerchief,  from  Christ  Legends,  by  Velma  Swanston 
Howard  (to  be  continued). 

Braille  Musical  Magazine. — The  Place  of  Interpre- 
tation in  Music  Teaching,  by  J.  A.  Fuller  Maitland, 
from  The  Music  Student — Clavier  Suites  of  the  17th 
Century,  by  J.  S.  Shedlock,  from  The  Musical  Times 
—The  Origin  and  Growth  of  Musical  Notation,  by 
J.  F.  Rowbotham,  M.  A.  (Oxon.),  from  Musical 
Opinion  —  One-handed  Music  —  Hymn  Tunes,  bv 
George  Gardner,  M.  A.,  Mus.  Bac. ,  from  The  Organist 
and  Choirmastei — The  Training  of  Choirs,  from  The 
Musical  Herald. 
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The  Moon  Magazine  (in  Moon  type). — The  Whalers 
(continued)  —  With  the  Sausages  —  America's  Air 
Army — Sugar  Plums. 


COLLEGE  FOR  THE  HIGHER  EDUCATION 
THE  BLIND,  WORCESTER.— Public  School 
education.  Preparation  for  Universities  and  Profes- 
sions. Modern  side  for  Shorthand,  Book-keeping, 
Modern  Languages,  etc.  Staff  of  University  men 
and  specialists.  Prospectus  and  List  of  Successes 
from  Head  Master,  G.  C.  Brown,  M.A. 


The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  have  For  Sale  a 
number  of  Goat  Skin  Rugs  made  by  a  blind  man. 
They  are  beautifully  made  and  are  in  a  variety  of 
patterns,  each  measuring  69  in.  by  36  in.,  the  price 
being  Grey  Rugs,  15s.  ;  and  Black  Rugs  16s. 
each. 
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YOU  can  give  no  better  present  to  your  blind  friend 
than  a  years  subscription  to  the  "  BRAILLE  WEEKLY 
EDITION  OF  THE  DAILY  MAIL"  and  "PROGRESS.'' 

This  will  only  cost  you  12s.  6d.  and  will  give  your 
friend  a  great  joy  in  his   life.  ::  ::  :: 
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EDITORIAL. 


•'Britain  and  the  Blind." 

NDER  the  above  headline  a  short 
article  recently  appeared  in  the 
Herald  designed  to  call  attention 
to  the  unsatisfactory  treatment  of 
the  blind.  Though  we  are  dis- 
posed to  agree  in  some  measure 
with  the  views  therein  expressed, 
it  is  obvious  that  no  very  useful 
purpose  can  be  served  at  the 
present  moment  by  detracting 
from  the  value  of  the  steps  that 
are  now  being  taken  by  the  Government  to 
deal  with  the  problem. 

The  uninitiated  reader,  perusing  the 
paragraphs  set  forth  in  the  Herald,  would 
immediately  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Government  had  as  yet  done  nothing  in  the 
direction  of  providing  for  the  blind,  nor  had 
they  given  any  indication  of  State  action 
being  contemplated.  This  is  an  entire 
misrepresentation  of  the  whole  position  and 
in  no  sense  accurate. 

Briefly,  let  us  examine  what  has  already 
been  done  by  the  State  and  the  Municipali- 
ties, and  ascertain  whether  there  are  any 
distinct  indications  that  the  Government 
seriously  intends  to  deal  with  this  problem 
in  the  near  future. 


We  are  disposed  to  agree  with  the  Herald 
in  the  attitude  they  adopt  towards  the 
agencies  of  the  Poor  Law,  though  it  is  only 
fitting  to  remember  that  so  far  as  the  blind 
are  concerned,  an  order  issued  over  the 
signature  of  Mr.  Burns,  when  he  was  at  the 
Local  Government  Board,  provides  that 
Guardians  are  able  to  grant  adequate  relief 
in  all  cases  of  serious  disability,  and  be  it 
said  to  the  credit  of  some  of  these  authorities, 
to  wit,  the  Bradford  Board  of  Guardians, 
full  advantage  has  been  taken  of  the  power 
thus  conferred.  That  some  Boards  are 
notoriously  reactionary  we  know,  but  such 
a  consideration  does  not  invalidate  the  rights 
secured  under  the  law  :  it  merely  means  that 
we  have  to  do  more  in  the  direction  of 
educating  those  charged  with  administrative 
responsibility. 

For  present  purposes  we  may  describe 
the  first  decisive  action  taken  by  the  State  as 
seen  in  the  passing  of  the  Blind  and  Deaf 
Education  Act,  1893,  under  which  the  train- 
ing of  all  blind  children  is  liberally  provided 
for.  We  utterly  fail  to  understand  why  the 
writer  in  the  Herald  suggests,  when  stating 
the  supposititious  objects  of  the  National 
League  of  the  Blind,  that  this  Society  requires 
scholarships  for  blind  children. 

On  another  page  of  this  impression  the 
education  policy  of  the  League  is  outlined, 
and  effectively  disposes  of  this  crude  sugges- 
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tion.  The  London  County  Council,  Bradford 
Corporation,  the  Manchester  City  Council 
and  other  authorities  have  already  provided 
a  number  of  scholarships.  We  are  merely 
concerned  now  with  the  extension  of  this 
principle,  since  its  necessity  has  been  gener- 
ally admitted. 

The  recently  published  Report  of  the 
Departmental  Committee  on  the  Blind,  and 
the  evidence  in  connection  therewith,  exhaus- 
tively treats  almost  every  phase  of  the 
problem,  while  the  recommendations  are  far- 
reaching  and  in  every  sense  comprehensive. 

The  Herald  appears  to  be  oblivious  of 
the  fact  that  some  time  before  their  para- 
graphs appeared  the  Government  had  set 
up  a  department  in  the  Local  Government 
Board,  with  an  Advisory  Committee,  to  deal 
with  the  subject,  and  we  are  in  a  position  to 
know  that  strenuous  efforts  are  being  made 
to  find  a  solution  for  many  of  the  difficulties 
which  are  presented  in  dealing  with  so 
complex  a  social  problem. 

It  is  a  comparatively  easy  matter  to  write 
grandiloquently  on  such  a  subject,  but  those 
who  from  long  experience  are  able  to  appre- 
ciate difficulties  in  this  connection  are 
prompted  to  exercise  the  caution  which  is 
born  of  knowledge. 

One  thing  we  must  continue  to  bear  in 
mind  is  the  impossibility  at  the  present  time 
of  pushing  forward  schemes  which,  however 
urgent  they  may  be,  cannot,  under  existing 
war  conditions,  be  carried  out.  We  know, 
for  instance,  how  urgent  the  need  is  for 
more  workshops  for  the  blind.  In  connec- 
tion with  this  we  cannot  do  better  than 
remind  our  readers  of  what  the  Right 
Honourable  W.  Hayes  Fisher,  M. P.,  President 
of  the  Local  Government  Board,  said  at  the 
Conference  of  Representatives  of  Institu- 
tions, Societies  and  Agencies  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Blind  held  in  the  Armitage  Hall,  The 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  on  Friday, 
December  7th,  1917  : — "  Of  course,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  let  us  say  at  once  that  we 
are  under  a  war  cloud,  just  as  everybody 
else  is,  and  that  when  we  look  at  the 
Departmental  Committee's  recommendations, 
with  the  chief  of  which  we  all  agree,  what  do 
we  find  we  want  most  ?  More  workshops 
for  the  blind.  But  we  cannot  get  them  yet  ; 
we  are  subject,  as  Sir  Arthur  Pearson  says, 
to  war  exigencies  and  financial  exigencies. 
I  know  the  difficulty.     When  I  went  before 


the  War  Cabinet  I  realised  the  difficulty. 
'  Well,'  they  said,  '  you  cannot  build  at 
present.  There  is  nobody  to  build,  we 
cannot  spare  people,  and  there  are  no 
materials,  or  at  all  events  they  are  both 
needed  for  other  purposes.'  I  quite  admit 
that  we  must  put  off  capital  expenditure  on 
our  workshops  at  present." 

This  surely  answers  more  completely 
than  by  any  words  of  ours  the  plaint  of  all 
who  consider  that  insufficient  is  being  done 
towards  the  objects  we  all  have  in  view. 
All  we  can  accomplish  at  the  present  is 
strenuous  plough-work,  so  that  when  the 
time  comes  we  may  be  in  the  position  to  put 
into  actuality  those  ideas  which  must,  for 
the  time  being,  remain  merely  as  ideals  for 
some  future  attainment. 
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WE   have  pleasure  in  announcing  that 
an    Advisory    Committee,    to  advise 
the    Local    Government    Board    for 
Ireland  on  matters  pertaining  to  the  care  and 
supervision  of  the  blind,  has  been  appointed, 
the  following  being  the  members  : — 

Sir  Thomas  J.  Stafford,  Bart.,  C.B.,  of 
Rockingham,  Boyle  (Chairman). 

E.  Coey  Bigger,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Medical  Com- 
missioner to  the  Local  Government  Board 
for  Ireland. 

The  Reverend  B.  J.  Byrne,  Prior  St.  Joseph's 
Asylum  for  the  Blind,  Drumcondra,  Dublin. 

Miss  Cantwell,  representing  the  Sisters  of 
Charity,  St.  Raphael's,  Cork. 

J.  H.  Hewitt,  Esq.,  Workshops  for  the  Blind, 
Belfast. 

The  Reverend  L.  McKenna,  representing 
the  Sisters  of  Charity,  St.  Mary's  Asylum, 
Merrion,  Dublin. 

John  Mullhall,  Esq.,  C.B.,  of  14,  Earlsfort 
Terrace,  Dublin. 

W.  Rochford  Wade,  Esq.,  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  66,  Lower  Gardiner  Street, 
Dublin. 

Callaghan  McCarthy,  Esq.,  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  (Secretary). 
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ADJOURNED  CONFERENCE. 
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THE  adjourned  Conference  of  the  above- 
named  Organisation  was  resumed  at 
Caxton  Hall,  Manchester,  on  Saturday, 
the  29th  December,  1917,  Mr.  R.  D.  Smith 
(Liverpool)  presiding. 

About  60  delegates  were  present,  repre- 
senting 38  branches,  and  it  was  clear  from 
the  opening  of  the  proceedings  that  the 
agenda  prepared  by  the  Executive  Council 
did  not  wholly  commend  itself  to  the  repre- 
sentatives. 

The  business  of  the  Conference  was  to 
make  suggestions  and  recommendations 
which  the  Society  considers  will  be  helpful 
to  the  Advisory  Committee  recently  appointed 
by  the  Local  Government  Board,  to  deal 
with  various  problems  affecting  the  blind. 

In  a  report  published  in  the  October 
number  of  The  Beacon  we  directed  atten- 
tion to  several  important  proposals  which 
were  endorsed  by  the  Society,  and  further 
resolutions  given  below  will  be  of  interest  to 
those  who  are  concerned  with  the  education 
and  employment  of  the  blind. 

EDUCATIONAL  POLICY. 
The  Executive  brought  forward  a  resolu- 
tion dealing  with  matters  educational,  but 
this  did  not  find  favour  with  the  Conference, 
and  the  following  amendment,  submitted  by 
the  West  London  Branch,  became  the  sub- 
stantive resolution  : — "In  the  opinion  of  this 
Conference  it  is  but  touching  the  fringe  of 
the  problem  of  Education  to  suggest  in  a 
half-hearted  fashion  that  higher  and  commer- 
cial education  shall  be  provided  for  blind 
persons  who  may  appreciably  profit  thereby. 
We  venture  to  suggest  that  the  only  accept- 
able policy  that  can  be  sanctioned  by  the 
sightless  men  and  women  of  this  country 
should  aim  at  securing  liberal  education 
entirely  free  of  all  monetary  considerations 
for  blind  boys  and  girls,  and  that  such 
education  shall  be  free  from  the  primary 
school  to  the  University,  wherever  it  is 
ascertained  that  the  conferring  of  such  train- 


ing will  be  likely  to  minimise  the  handicap 
of  blindness  and  render  the  recipients  capable 
of  holding  their  own  in  the  commercial  and 
professional  walks  of  life.  Further,  that 
such  persons  should  be  given  preference  in 
any  appointments  made  in  Institutions  for 
the  Blind  for  which  their  education  fits  them, 
such  as  school  teachers,  travellers,  technical 
instructors,  lecturers,  clergymen,  organists, 
tuners,  etc.,  and  it  is  hereby  understood  that 
this  resolution  reflects  the  basis  of  the 
Educational  policy  to  be  pursued  by  the 
National  League  of  the  Blind  in  all  its  future 
activities." 

PIECE-WORK  LABOUR. 

Again  the  Executive  Council  submitted  a 
very  crude  resolution  dealing  with  this 
subject,  which  did  not  find  acceptance  by  the 
Conference,  a  substitute  amendment  from 
Leeds  Branch  taking  its  place  : — "  It  is  the 
considered  opinion  of  this  Conference  that 
the  imposition  of  a  system  of  piece-work 
conditions  of  labour  as  applied  to  the  blind 
employed  in  Institutions  does  not  tend  to 
promote  their  social  welfare  and  wage  earn- 
ing capacity.  We  therefore  ratify  the  resolu- 
tion passed  at  the  Conference  of  the  League 
of  the  Blind  in  August,  1917,  and  hereby 
declare  that  no  system  of  minimum  wages 
will  obviate  the  difficulties  to  which  this 
resolution  has  reference.  We  hereby  declare 
that  efficiency  and  not  speed  shall  be 
regarded  as  the  governing  consideration,  in 
order  that  goods  presented  to  the  public  may 
be  of  a  standardised  quality." 

A   MINIMUM   WAGE. 

This  subject  provided  a  most  interesting 
and  useful  discussion.  It  was  often  animated, 
and  not  wholly  lacking  in  breezy  passages. 
Finally,  an  amendment  to  the  Executive's 
resolution,  proposed  by  West  London,  met 
with  the  almost  unanimous  approval  of  the 
delegates: — "That  in  the  opinion  of  this 
Conference  the  objective  to  be  aimed  at  is  to 
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secure  an  adequate  living  wage  as  against 
minimum  wage  proposals,  and  we  do  hereby 
define  our  conception  of  such  a  living  wage 
as  that  of  an  amount  which,  despite  variations 
in  the  money  market,  will  be  capable  of 
providing  for  all  the  prime  necessities  of 
existence,  such  as  proper  food,  clothing, 
decent  housing  accommodation,  with  a 
balance  of  income  such  as  will  admit  of 
provision  being  made  either  by  the  individual 
or  the  community  for  a  period  when  any  of 
the  component  parts  of  such  community  may 
no  longer  be  capable  of  wealth  production." 
An  addendum  moved  by  Wakefield  was 
subjoined,  viz.  :  "  The  working  week  of 
employed  blind  persons  should  not  exceed  48 
hours."  A  number  of  miscellaneous  resolutions 
were  then  submitted  to  the  Conference  and 
carried,  dealing  with  such  subjects  as  Research 
work,  the  desirability  of  generally  increasing 
the  number  of  occupations  for  the  blind, 
competition  with  sighted  labour,  the  necessity 
for  providing  increased  working  accommo- 
dation in  existing  institutions  and  workshops, 
and  the  administration  of  pensions.  The 
last-named  topic  was  dealt  with  in  an  amend- 
ment to  one  of  the  resolutions  submitted  by 
the  Executive  Council,  and  was  expressed 
in  the  following  terms  :-— "  This  Conference 
of    the    organised    Blind    Workers    of    the 


country  views  with  satisfaction  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Inter-departmental  Com- 
mittee, which  suggests  that  a  scheme  be 
provided  under  which  a  more  equitable 
administration  of  pensions  will  be  possible, 
and  we  do  hereby  declare  that  no  system 
will  gain  our  approval  which  fails  to  secure 
the  consolidation  and  centralisation  of  funds. 
We  further  emphasise  our  considered  view 
that  pensions  so  conferred  ought  not  to  be 
less  than  those  granted  to  Service  men  who 
have  lost  their  sight  in  the  present  war. 
Such  pensions  should  also  be  granted  to 
those  born  blind,  and  all  other  cases  of 
blindness  where  total  incapacity  to  obtain  a 
livelihood  is  demonstrated." 

The  Government  is  to  be  asked  to 
consent  to  additional  direct  representation 
on  the  Advisory  Committee,  and  a  Confer- 
ence of  the  League  is  to  be  convened  in  the 
Autumn  of  each  year. 

On  a  motion  to  increase  the  salaries  of 
paid  officials  lively  discussions  took  place, 
but  it  was  finally  decided  that  substantial 
advances  should  be  made,  dating  from  the 
1st  January,  1918. 

Those  who  were  present  at  the  gathering 
acclaim  the  Conference  to  have  been  the 
most  successful  ever  held  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Society. 
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n_  N  all  the  wide  field  of  educational 
and   philanthropic    endeavour    it 
would    be    difficult    to    find    any 
work   more    deserving   than    the 
education  and  training  of  the  blind. 
lr^*m     We,  as  a  nation,  are  certainly  not 
^Bt    less  generously  disposed  towards 
~«rfjfl   |    those    handicapped    by    physical 
m»T  infirmities  than  others.  How  comes 

[* .    it,  then,  that  an  institution  like  the 

Royal  Normal  College  and 
Academy  of  Music  for  the  Blind  is  only  now 
within  measurable  distance  of  securing  an 
endowment  ? 

Let  us  dwell  for  a  moment  on  the  present 


financial  position  of  the  College.  For  a  long 
while  that  position  has  been  lamentably 
insecure,  despite  the  ungrudging  support  of 
many  generous  friends  and  subscribers.  No 
year  opened  more  gloomily  for  its  pecuniary 
well-being  than  1916,  when  the  Committee 
was  in  debt  to  the  amount  of  £2,000,  in 
addition  to  a  banker's  loan  of  £3,000, 
Happily,  rather  more  than  a  year  ago,  the 
College  received  a  visit  from  the  Vice- 
Chairman  and  other  members  of  the  Carnegie 
Trust,  as  the  result  of  which  they  came 
forward  with  an  offer  to  place  the  Institution 
on  a  basis  of  future  stability.  That  offer,  in 
a  word,  was  of  a  grant  of  £12,500  on  con- 
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dition  that  a  sum  of  £25,000  be  raised  from 
other  sources  towards  the  endowment.  In 
view,  however,  of  the  Institution's  urgent 
needs,  the  Carnegie  Trustees  expressed  their 
willingness,  provided  £5,000  could  be  secured 
by  last  February,  to  pay  down  a  like  amount ; 
and,  thanks  to  Lord  Howard  de  Walden, 
who  contributed  £2,000,  and  to  The  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  which  allotted  £5,000 
to  the  College  funds,  the  promised  instalment 
was  duly  claimed  a  year  ago.  There  remains 
a  sum  of  between  £8,000  and  £10,000  to  be 
raised  if  the  boon  of  the  Carnegie  Trust  offer 
is  to  be  realised.  Apart  from  this  fund, 
however,  a  sum  of  £2,000  is  urgently  needed 
to  meet  current  liabilities. 

Surely  the  authorities  of  the  College  may 
look  to  be  relieved  from  the  burden  of 
financial  anxiety  by  some  acts  of  benevolence 
at  the  beginning  of  another  year's  good  work  ? 
Forty-five  years  ago  the  College  did  pioneer 
work  in  the  education  of  the  blind  in  this 
country.  It  is  of  particular  importance  in 
this  connection  to  remember  that  93  per 
cent,  of  its  pupils  come  from  homes  that 
could  not  afford  to  give  them  such  an 
education  as  would  enable  them  to  hold 
their  own  with  men  and  women  who  are  not 
so  handicapped.  Over  80  per  cent,  of  the 
graduates  have  been  enabled  to  obtain  their 
livelihood,  close  on  600  being  in  a  position 
to  earn  incomes  ranging  from  £60  to  £400. 
It  is  interesting  to  contrast  the  system  which 
has  proved  a  means  to  this  end  with  that  of 
other  institutions  prior  to  the  founding  of 
this  College.  Such  centres  devoted  them- 
selves mainly  to  the  teaching  of  handicrafts, 
and  where  musical  instruction  was  included 
it  was  for  the  most  part  of  a  superficial 
character.  Yet  most  blind  people  are 
peculiarly  susceptible  to  the  influence  of 
music,  and  show  remarkable  adaptability  in 
the  attainment  of  musical  proficiency  in  one 
branch  or  another  of  the  art.  In  the  educa- 
tion afforded  at  the  Academy  of  Music  for 
the  Blind  the  fullest  recognition  is  made  of 
this  fact,  and  the  results  achieved  exhibit  a 
very  high  average  of  graduates  who,  on 
completing  their  course,  obtain  work  as 
organists,  teachers  of  music  in  various 
branches,  and  pianoforte  tuners.  Some  83 
graduates  of  the  College  have  obtained 
organ  appointments  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  while  37  have  gained  the  Associate- 
ship  and  20  the  Fellowship  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Organists. 

Of  the  numerous  other  branches  of  the 


work  it  need  only  be  said  that  there  are  on 
the  College  register  120  pupils  undergoing  a 
course  in  elementary,  secondary,  or  technical 
training  ;  and,  actual  education  apart,  the 
students  are  provided  with  the  same  advan- 
tages in  the  way  of  physical  training  as  are 
enjoyed  anywhere  by  their  more  fortunate 
fellow-creatures. 
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WE  have  just  received  the  Third  Annual 
Report    of    the    Deaf-Blind    Blessing 
Society.       Although    the    Society    is 
sadly  in  need  of  funds,  it  is  pleasing  to  be 
able    to    record    progress    in    the    various 
branches  of  the  work. 

1 .  Correspondence  :  The  writing  of  Braille 
letters  to  members  has  continued.  Fresh 
volunteers  have  come  forward,  but  still  more 
will  be  welcome. 

2.  The  circulation  of  books  and  magazines 
has  increased,  thanks  being  due  to  Miss 
Austin  (of  the  National  Library),  Miss 
Gilbert  (of  the  Home  Teaching  Society),  and 
Miss  Webber  (of  the  S.P.G.),  all  of  whom 
have  provided  members  with  literature. 

3.  Visiting  :  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
the  lives  of  the  deaf-blind  are  often  very 
isolated.  This  would  not  be  so  if  more 
people  were  to  visit  them,  and  more  helpers 
are  wanted  for  this  purpose. 

4.  Holidays  :  In  the  past  year  four 
members  have  been  assisted  in  their  holi- 
days, as  against  two  in  each  of  the  two 
preceding  years.  This  is  an  improvement, 
but  more  money  is  needed  for  this  purpose. 
Thanks  are  due  to  ladies  connected  with  the 
Girls'  Friendly  Society  and  the  Travellers' 
Aid  Society  for  assistance  granted  to  members 
while  travelling. 

5.  Employment  :  Warm  thanks  are  due 
to  Mrs.  Davidson,  of  St.  Leonard's,  who,  at 
her  sale  of  work  by  the  blind,  kindly  con- 
sented to  provide  a  stall  for  articles  made 
by  the  deaf -blind.  Many  of  these  are 
capable  workers,  and  orders  for  work 
will  be  gratefully  received  by  the  Hon. 
Sec,  Miss  M.  C.  Baylis,  39,  Boughton 
Street,  Worcester. 
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BASKET  MAKING  AT  ST.  DUNSTAN'S. 
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ASKET  -  MAKING,  especially  fancy 
basket-making,  has  for  so  long  been 
ear-marked  as  an  industry  for  the 
blind,  that  its  popularity  among  the  dis- 
charged soldiers  at  St.  Dunstan's  is  matter 
for  no  wonder.  It  would  undoubtedly 
number  the  most  votaries  of  any  industry 
taught  there  if  the  men  were  left  to  make 
their  choice  unguided  ;  but  as  it  is  realised 
that  all  the  eggs  of 
the  blinded  soldier 
should  not  be  put  Afai 

in  baskets,  other 
trades  are  advo- 
cated when  the 
choice  of  a  calling 
is  being  considered. 
It  would  not  do  for 
everyone  to  adopt 
basket-making  as  a 
trade,  although  its 
fascination  as  a 
hobby  is  not  to 
be  denied.  Many  St. 
Dunstanners,  both 
officers  and  men, 
have  acquired  the 
simpler  forms  of 
cane-work  as  a  pas- 
time, in  the  wise 
desire  to  give  them- 
selves an  additional 
means  of  pleasantly 
employing  spare 
time.  For  this  pur- 
pose it  is  eminently 
suitable,  and  may 
be  placed  ahead  of 
string  bag-making, 
although  the 
popularity  of  the 
latter  is  unassailable,  chiefly  owing  to  its 
facility. 

Basket-making  is  divided  into  two  chief 
styles — willow  and  cane  ;  but  there  are  many 
varieties  of  both.  Cane-work,  which  is  the 
simpler  method,  owing  to  the  greater  flexi- 
bility of  the  material  and  the  comparative 
ease  with  which  the  earlier  steps  may  be 
mastered,  attracts  the  learner  by  reason  of 
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its  simplicity.  It  is  a  moot  point  whether  it 
is  the  wiser  course  to  begin  upon  this  in 
order  to  accustom  the  fingers  to  the  twisting 
and  fixing  of  the  materials,  or  to  start  right 
away  on  the  willow.  Some  experts  declare 
that  it  is  inadvisable  to  employ  time  upon 
this  branch,  which  should  be  more  properly 
left  to  women  and  children  ;  but  others  aver 
that  it  is  an  industry  in  itself,  and  it  is  not  to 

be  denied  that 
money  can  be  made 
at  it  when  care  and 
dexterity  are  ade- 
quately combined. 
In  the  early  days  of 
St.  Dunstan's,  when 
we  were  all  feeling 
our  way  and  before 
we  were  dominated 
by  the  Institution 
methods  which 
have  latterly  pre- 
vailed, cane  -  work 
was  paramount ;  but 
we  were  not  slow 
in  learning  that  wil- 
low -  work  offered 
the  best  chance  of 
putting  the  basket- 
maker  on  a  wage- 
earning  basis. 
Nevertheless,  when 
a  man  can  turn  out 
such  finished  work 
as  Martin,  Lane  or 
J.  T.  Brown,  or 
Camille  Verbrugghe 
(the  Belgian),  no 
fear  need  be  felt  as 
to  their  capacity  ; 
while  the  ingenuity 
and  finish  of  Sergeant  Curtis- Willson's  work- 
baskets,  the  neatness  and  originality  of  Corpl. 
Mcintosh's  and  Harry  Green's  output — to 
mention  only  a  few — assure  to  these  men  a 
ready  market  for  all  that  they  produce. 

To  Fred  Farley  must  be  accorded  all 
praise  for  the  manner  in  which  the  cane- 
work  has  been  taught  and  developed.  Him- 
self a  blind  basket-maker  in  both  cane  and 
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willow,  of  unusual  accuracy  and  design — his 
Egyptian  vase-shaped  waste-paper  basket 
has  attracted  admiration  from  all — he  has 
by  patience  and  diligence  imparted  his  art 
to  many  dozens  of  St.  Dunstanners,  who 
have  reason  to  thank  him  for  the  unwavering 
care  with  which  he  has  guided  their  hesitating 
fingers  to  success.  It  was  he  who  initiated 
the  work  in  the  basket  shop,  and  who — 
single-handed  for  the  first  year — in  the  face 
of  many  difficulties  coped  with  his  task  in  a 
manner  which  earned  the  gratitude  of  all  of 
us  who  had  the  success  of  St.  Dunstan's  at 
heart.  He  got  the 
men  along  so 
soundly  as  to 
produce  a  num- 
ber of  adequate 
pupil-  instructors 
from  the  ranks 
who  were  en- 
abled to  take 
their  fellows  in 
hand  in  the  early 
stages  and  leave 
him  free  to 
develop  them  in 
the  later  and 
more  compli- 
cated handiwork. 
As  the  learners 
became  more 
skilful  Farley 
started  the  wil- 
low-work, and  it 
was  under  his 
guiding  hand 
that  Lawlor  — 
perhaps  the  best 
basket-maker 
that  St.  Dun- 
stan's  has  yet 
produced — 
achieved  his  pro- 
minence. The  rapid  growth  of  the  basket-mak- 
ing branch  of  the  workshop,  however,  neces- 
sitated considerable  enlargement  of  staff  at 
the  beginning  of  1917,  and  a  division  of  the 
two  branches  of  work  into  separate  depart- 
ments. The  advent  of  Mr.  Bridge  was  of 
great  service  to  the  growth  of  the  willow - 
section,  and  under  his  control  this  important 
side  of  the  industry  shot  vigorously  ahead. 
The  spade  work  had  been  done,  but  the 
crop  had  yet  to  be  produced,  and  Bridge 
brought  to  bear  an  amount  of  tact  and 
soundness  upon  this  task  which  convinced 
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us  all  of  the  wisdom  of  his  selection.  In  the 
old  shop  he  was  handicapped  in  his  efforts 
by  want  of  space  ;  but  as  soon  as  we  moved 
into  the  spacious  new  workshop  in  the  early 
summer  of  last  year  he  planned  and  executed 
developments  which  quickly  bore  the  best 
fruits,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  at  the  present 
time  the  willow-work  instruction  is  as  good 
as  it  could  be  and  the  results  as  pleasing  as 
the  most  ardent  well-wisher  of  the  Hostel 
could  desire. 

The  cane-workers,  in  deference  to  their 
desires,    were    permitted    to    continue    their 

instruction 
seated  at  tables — 
although  this  was 
contrary  to  pre- 
cedent— but  the 
willow  -  worker 
had  to  take  his 
proper  place 
seated  on  the 
board  with  a 
floor  space  to 
himself  and  his 
rods  handy  at 
his  side.  The 
provision  of 
ample  room  and 
convenience 
gave  a  fillip  to 
the  attractions  of 
the  willow  -  bas- 
ket, and  Bridge 
induced  many 
newcomers  to 
start  straight 
away  on  the  more 
advanced  work 
without  serving 
an  apprentice- 
ship at  the  cane. 
His  methods 
have  been  at- 
tended with  excellent  results,  and  linen-bas- 
kets, hampers,  clothes-baskets,  waste-papers, 
market-baskets,  indeed  every  variety  and 
kind  poured  from  his  pupils  in  a  satisfactory 
stream  of  well-made,  serviceable  and  market- 
able goods.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  the  basket  output  of  St.  Dunstan's  is 
now  second  to  none,  and  that  the  men  who 
have  taken  up  this  trade  need  have  no  fear 
of  holding  their  own  with  any  workers  in 
the  land.  Their  successful  future  as  wage- 
earners  is  assured. 

One    of    the    chief    difficulties   that   the 
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blinded  soldier  had  to  contend  with  in  basket- 
making  was  the  keeping  of  the  shape  to  size. 
Apt  to  be  a  little  impatient,  he  rebelled 
against  the  advice  to  pull  a  basket  down 
when  it  was  found  to  be  out  of  shape  as  a 
result  of  a  faulty  start  from  the  base  ;  his 
preference  being  to  finish  off  his  piece  of 
work  and  start  anew  rather  than  to  tinker 
with  the  structure  that  he  was  engaged 
upon.  It  was  easy  enough  to  go  wrong  with 
the  round  shaped  basket,  but  it  was  still 
easier  to  go  astray  with  the  square  work. 
The  question  as  to  how  this  difficulty  was 
best  to  be  overcome  was  much  debated  by 
the  instructors  ;  but  it  was  left  for  Mr. 
Wilkins,  one  of  the  new  blind  teachers,  to 
solve  the  problem.  He  invented  a  frame, 
simple  enough  like  all  useful  inventions,  to 
fix  the  size  and  shape,  upon  which  the 
designer  could  base  the  foundation  of  his 
basket  and  then  proceed  without  fear  of 
going  astray.  It  was  so  arranged  that  it 
could  help  both  round  and  square  work 
alike,  and  it  at  once  destroyed  the  power  of 
the  basket  to  go  wrong  as  it  progressed  in 
the  irritating  way  which  proved  so  trying  to 
the  patience.  This  frame  can  be  seen  by  all 
visitors  to  the  workshops,  where  it  is  now  in 
general  use,  and  where  its  efficacy  has  been 
abundantly  proved.  The  simple  ingenuity 
of  the  device  was  so  patent  that,  on  my 
suggestion,  Sir  Arthur  Pearson  at  once 
decided  to  adopt  it,  and  made  Wilkins 
a  handsome  present  in  recognition  of  his 
design. 

Basket-making  of  both  kinds  is  well 
adapted  as  a  home  industry.  It  needs  com- 
paratively little  room  for  the  actual  work, 
while  the  materials,  both  cane  and  willow, 
can  be  stored  in  a  small  space.  A  very  few 
tools — a  bodkin,  a  marked  rule,  a  knife  and 
a  pair  of  pliers,  are  practically  all — a  pail  of 
water,  a  board  or  small  table,  a  block  to  keep 
the  work  steady,  and  Wilkins'  frame,  and 
the  basket-maker's  outfit  is  complete.  All 
he  has  then  to  do  is  to  turn  out  careful 
stuff,  the  market  for  which  is  assured  by  the 
beneficient  St.  Dunstan's  plan  of  taking  all 
approved  work  at  full  prices  and  retailing  it 
by  means  of  the  depot  in  Great  Portland 
Street. 

The  question  as  to  which  line  of  basketry 
to  follow  is  frequently  solved  by  mastering 
both  sorts,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that, 
generally  speaking,  the  best  plan  is  to  adopt 
the  willow,  as  from  this  can  be  made  the 
greatest   variety  of    useful  and   marketable 


articles.  Regarded  from  the  standpoint  of  a 
hobby,  the  cane  is  preferable,  as  so  many 
pretty  fancy  baskets  and  basket-work  can 
be  produced.  The  basket-maker  may  lay  it 
down  as  a  broad  maxim  that  willow  work  is 
for  use  and  cane  work  for  ornament,  although 
articles  of  both  kinds  may  be  fashioned  from 
each.  Serviceable  waste-paper  and  market 
varieties  can  be  made  from  cane,  and  very 
attractive  specimens  can  be  turned  out  in 
willow  ;  but,  broadly  speaking,  the  fore- 
going statement  may  be  said  to  hold. 

It  is  certainly  the  fact  that  visitors  to  St. 
Dunstan's  are  most  attracted  by  the  basket- 
making,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  they 
desire  to  purchase  a  specimen  of  this  craft 
rather  than  any  other  ;  and  the  supply  and 
the  demand  has  often  taxed  the  workshop  to 
the  utmost.  In  the  old  days  we  used  fre- 
quently to  be  months  behind  with  our  basket 
orders  ;  but  now  with  the  increased  number 
of  workers,  aided  by  those  who  have  started 
in  business  for  themselves,  the  supply  is 
practically  kept  abreast  of  the  calls  upon  it. 
The  commercial  world  will  hear  a  good  deal 
of  the  St.  Dunstan's  basket-maker  in  the 
future,  for  he  is  stepping  into  a  denuded 
trade,  and  he  is  producing  work  of  the  best 
quality.  C.  E.  ROSE. 

oooo 

GARDNER  TRUST 
SCHOLARSHIP  EXAMINATION. 

THE  next  examination  for  Gardner  Trust 
Scholarships,  of  the  annual  value  of  £40, 
tenable  at  the  Royal  Normal  College  for  the 
Blind,  Upper  Norwood,  London,  S.E.19,  will 
be  held  on  the  2nd  and  4th  March,  1918. 
Candidates  must  have  reached  the  age  of 
16  on  or  before  the  date  of  the  examination, 
and  must  have  resided  in  England  and  Wales 
for  the  last  five  years,  and  be  intending  to 
remain  residents. 

Applications  should  be  made  to  the 
Principal,  on  or  before  Thursday,  the  21st 
February  next. 

OOOO 

Leonard  Marsh,  of  St.  Albans,  a  pupil 

of  the  Royal  College  for  the  Blind,  Norwood, 
aged  19,  has  received  the  Fellowship  Diploma 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Organists,  and  Bert 
French  the  Associateship.  Mr.  Marsh  is  the 
twentieth  student  of  the  Norwood  institution 
who  has  gained  this  coveted  distinction.  In 
addition  he  was  the  winner  of  the  "  Turpin 
Prize." 
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GAMES   FOR  BLIND  CHILDREN. 
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(Continued  from  last  month.) 

"  Hunt  the  Whistle." 

A  DELICATE  sense  of  hearing,  a  quick, 
deft  touch,  an  unerring  instinct  in  the 
locating  of  sound — these  three  things 
may  safely  be  claimed  to  belong  1o  the  other- 
wise normal  blind  child.  They  are,  moreover, 
three  of  the  most  requisite  assets  to  the 
successful  carrying  through  of  the  time 
honoured  game  of  "  Hunt  the  Whistle." 

For  this  game  a  whistle  with  a  ring  on 

the  end such  as   small  boys  wear   in  the 

pockets  of  their  Jack  Tar  suits — is  threaded 
on  a  long  piece  of  twine  or  thin  string,  which 
is  then  knotted  to  produce  a  large  loop.  The 
children  are  drawn  up  into  a  circle,  and  the 
loop  of  twine  is  placed  inside  it,  held  in 
position  by  the  little  ones  all  placing  their 
hands  upon  it,  holding  it  lightly  so  that  the 
twine  may  travel  quickly  and  easily  through 
their  loosely  clasped  hands. 

The  child  who  has  been  chosen  for  the 
first  "  hunter  "  is  then  placed  in  the  middle 
of  the  circle,  and  the  game  begins.  One  of 
the  children  holding  the  twine  must  blow 
the  whistle  and  immediately  pass  it  rapidly 
along  the  loop  to  his  next  neighbour,  who  at 
once  does  likewise,  the  whistle  being  blown 
by  the  children  at  frequent  intervals.  Directly 
the  "hunter"  hears  the  whistle  blow  he  must 
endeavour,  guided  by  the  sound,  to  clutch 
either  the  whistle  itself  or  the  hand  or  hands 
then  holding  it.  When,  after  several  divert- 
ing efforts,  he  has  successfully  done  this,  the 
child  from  whom  he  has  captured  the  quarry 
has  to  yield  his  place  to  the  victorious 
"  hunter  "  and,  for  forfeit,  take  his  turn  in 
"  Hunting  the  Whistle." 

"Oranges  and  Lemons." 

Though  "Oranges  and  Lemons"  is  so 
old  and  well  known  a  game,  I  have  deemed 
it  expedient  to  set  down  the  few  simple  rules 
attaching  to  it  for  the  benefit  of  any  adult 
teacher  of  games  for  blind  children,  whose 
recollections  of  the  game  might  be  hazy,  and 


who,  therefore,  might  be  deterred  from 
endeavouring  to  organise  it,  in  the  belief 
that  it  was  a  game  dependent  on  sight.  This, 
however,  is  emphatically  not  the  case.  If 
three  sighted  players  can  be  provided,  any 
number  of  little  blind  children  can  enjoy 
participation  in  it.  The  game  is  played  in 
the  following  manner  : 

Two  sighted  adults,  one  representing 
"  Oranges  "  and  the  other  "  Lemons,"  form 
an  arch  by  holding  hands  and  lifting  their 
arms  above  their  heads.  Through  this  the 
children  pass,  the  "Arch"  singing  as  they 
go  the  following  refrain  : 

"  Oranges  and  Lemons," 

Said  the  bells  of  St.  Clement's  ; 

"You  owe  me  five  farthings," 

Said  the  bells  of  St.  Martin's  ; 

"  When  will  you  pay  me  ?" 

Said  the  bells  of  Old  Bailey  ; 

"When  I  grow  rich," 

Said  the  bells  of  Shoreditch  ; 

"  When  will  that  be  ?" 

Said  the  big  bell  of  Dee. 

"  I'm  sure  I  don't  know," 

Said  the  bells  of  Benbow. 

Here  comes  a  light  to  light  you  to  bed, 

Here  comes  a  chopper  to  chop  off  your  head, 

Last — last — last — last— last — man's  head  ! 

They  continue  chanting  the  word  "  last  " 
till  the  end  child  passes  beneath  the  Arch, 
when  they  "  chop  off  her  head  "  by  bringing 
their  arms  down,  with  the  hands  still  clasped, 
on  either  side  of  her.  She  is  then  required 
to  say  whether  she  will  be  an  Orange  or  a 
Lemon.  Her  decision  must  be  given  in  a 
whisper,  as  no  one  is  allowed  to  know  which 
of  the  two  fruits  each  adult  represents. 
When  the  choice  is  made  the  little  Orange  or 
Lemon  goes  and  stands  behind  the  parent 
stem,  and  the  game  proceeds,  the  sighted 
child,  in  the  natural  sequence  of  events, 
remaining  at  the  head  of  the  procession  till 
the  end,  when  she  herself  has  her  head 
chopped  off,  and  goes  to  one  of  the  two 
sides.  Then  begins  a  great  and  glorious 
"Tug  o'  War,"  the  "Oranges"  striving 
valiantly    to    drag    the   "  Lemons "   over    to 
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their  side,   and  the   "Lemons"   making    no 
less  an  effort  on  their  own  account. 

The  game  generally  ends  by  the  two 
adults  parting  hands  suddenly,  followed  by 
an  equally  great  and  glorious  scramble, 
accompanied  by  shouts  of  delighted  laughter 
— laughter  that  is  good  to  hear,  issuing  from 
little  lips  that  but  for  such  pastime  and 
hours  as  these  would  become  unnaturally 
and  unchildishly  grave. 

"  I  Sent  a  Letter  to  My  Love." 

At  a  party  given  for  blind  children  it  is 
fairly  obvious  that  the  room  in  which  it  was 
held  would  be  large  and  square — unless, 
indeed,  it  were  a  summer  affair  in  a  field — 
and  that  no  superfluous  furniture  would  be 
in  evidence. 

Given,  therefore,  plenty  of  space,  a  small 
handbell,  and  a  handkerchief  with  four  bells 
sewn  to  the  corners,  "  I  Sent  a  Letter  to  My 
Love  "  becomes  not  only  a  possible,  but  a 
most  exciting  and  delightful  game,  easily 
within  the  reach  of  sightless  little  ones. 

The  children  are  formed  up  in  a  large 
ring,  and  the  child  with  the  "letter"  walks 
slowly  round  the  outside  of  it,  a  bell  in  one 
hand  and  the  handkerchief  with  the  bells  on 
in  the  other.  Guided  by  the  position  of  the 
children,  she  makes  a  complete  detour  of 
the  circle,  singing  as  she  goes  the  following 
refrain  : — 

"  I  sent  a  letter  to  my  love, 

And  on  the  way  I  dropped  it, 

And  one  of  you  have  picked  it  up 

And  put  it  in  your  pocket  ! 

It  isn't  you,  it  isn't  you,  it  isn't  you,  etc." 

At  the  words  "  It  isn't  you,"  she  flicks 
each  child  as  she  passes,  till  finally  she 
decides  which  one  has  picked  up  the  letter, 
when  she  suddenly  drops  the  handkerchief 
on  the  delinquent's  shoulder  and  runs  away. 
The  children  are  then  drawn  up  at  the  side 
of  the  room  for  the  time  being,  and  a  merry 
chase  begins — the  child  who  is  supposed  to 
have  "  dropped  the  letter "  and  the  child 
who  is  supposed  to  have  "picked  it  up" 
endeavouring  respectively  to  chase  and  evade 
each  other  by  the  sound  of  their  bells. 

The  circle  is  then  reformed,  and  the  next 
child  starts  going  round  with  the  handker- 
chief till  all  the  little  players  have  had  a  turn. 

"Musical  Chairs." 

For  this  game  a  row  of  chairs  is  placed 
down  the  centre  of  the  room,  allowing  plenty 
of  space  for  the  children  to  pass  round. 
They  are  placed  side  by  side,  in  the  ordinary 


way,  save  that  in  this  case  every  other  chair 
has  its  back  reversed.  Sufficient  chairs  are 
provided  for  all  the  children  save  one.  The 
chairs  being  in  position,  the  little  players 
stand  in  a  row  at  the  side  of  them  and 
proceed  to  walk  gaily  round  them  guided  by 
the  backs  and  accompanied  by  the  piano. 
They  continue  to  walk  round  till  the  music 
ceases  abruptly,  without  the  slightest  warn- 
ing, when  they  immediately  sit  down.  The 
little  blind  players  can  tell  quite  easily  which 
way  the  chairs  are  facing  by  the  feel  of  the 
back,  and  the  fact  (previously  explained  to 
them)  that  every  other  chair  is  reversed. 
Amid  shrieks  of  laughter,  a  great  scramble 
for  seats  takes  place,  for,  as  there  is  one 
chair  short,  it  is  fairly  obvious  that  one  of 
the  little  ones  will  be  left  standing  and 
declared  "out."  Another  chair  is  then 
removed,  and  the  game  recommences,  with 
one  chair  and  one  child  less,  and  this  is  kept 
up  till  there  is  only  one  chair  remaining, 
round  which  two  flushed  and  excited  little 
ones  dance  in  a  frenzy  of  delighted  suspense, 
waiting  for  the  decisive  moment  to  come 
when  the  music  shall  stop,  and  both  equally 
determined  to  obtain  the  last  remaining  seat, 
and  so  win  the  game  ! 

"Nuts  and  May." 

For  this  the  little  players  are  divided 
into  two  halves,  and,  drawn  up  into  long 
lines,  stand  facing  each  other,  the  width  of 
the  room  between  them.  One  line  of  children 
then  stand  still,  while  the  other  line  advances 
till  they  meet,  when  they  retreat  again,  and 
continue  to  advance  and  retreat  till  their 
song  is  finished. 

The  words  of  the  song  are  as  follows  :— 

"  Here  we  come  gathering  Nuts  and  May, 
Nuts  and  May,  Nuts  and  May, 
Here  we  come  gathering  Nuts  and  May 
On  a  cold  and  frosty  morning  ?" 

Here  they  come  to  a  halt  on  their  side 
of  the  room,  and  the  other  line  proceed  to 
advance  and  retreat  in  the  same  fashion, 
singing  in  reply  : — 

"  Who  will  you  gather  for  Nuts  and  May, 
Nuts  and  May,  Nuts  and  May, 
Who  will  you  gather  for  Nuts  and  May 
On  a  cold  and  frosty  morning  ?" 

The  other  line  then  advance  singing  : — 
"  We'll  gather  (Peggy)  for  Nuts  and  May, 
Nuts  and  May,  Nuts  and  May, 
We'll  gather  (Peggy)  for  Nuts  and  May 
On  a  cold  and  frosty  morning  !" 

To  which  the  other  line  reply  : — 
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"  Who  will  you  send  to  fetch  her  away, 
Fetch  her  away,  fetch  her  away, 
Who  will  you  send  to  fetch  her  away 
On  a  cold  and  frosty  morning?" 

Upon  which  the  other  side  reply  trium- 
phantly : — 

"  We'll  send  (Bobby)  to  fetch  her  away, 
Fetch  her  away,  fetch  her  away, 
We'll  send  (Bobby)  to  fetch  her  away 
On  a  cold  and  frosty  morning  !" 

"  Bobby"  and  "  Peggy  "  are  then  placed 
facing  each  other  in  the  centre  of  the  two 
lines  of  children,  right  hands  clasped.  At 
the  word  "  Go  !"  they  pull  their  hardest,  and 
whoever  proves  the  weaker  goes  over  to  the 
victor's  side,  or  "  line,"  and  the  singing  and 
advancing  recommences.  When  all  the 
children  have  taken  turns  at  pulling,  the 
two  lines  form  up  into  Indian  file,  the  tallest 
and  strongest  child  going  to  the  head  of 
each  line.  The  game  then  finishes  with  a 
great  "  Tug  o'  War,"  the  winning  side 
gaining,  wherever  possible,  a  small  prize. 

"  Poor  Jenny  is  Aweeping." 

One  of  the  small  blind  players  being 
selected  for  "  Jenny,"  sits  down  in  a  circle 
formed  by  the  other  children  and  proceeds 
to  "  weep."  The  ring  of  children  then  walk 
round  her,  singing  as  they  go  : — 

"  Poor  Jenny  is  a  weeping, 
Aweeping,  aweeping. 
Poor  Jenny  is  aweeping 
On  a  bright  summer's  day  !" 

"  Pray  what  is  she  aweeping  for  ? 
Aweeping  for,  aweeping  for, 
Pray  what  is  she  aweeping  for  ? 
On  a  bright  summer's  day  ?" 

"  She's  aweeping  for  a  lover, 
A  lover,  a  lover, 
She's  aweeping  for  a  lover 
On  a  bright  summer's  day." 

"  Stand  up  and  choose  your  lover, 
Your  lover,  your  lover, 
Stand  up  and  choose  your  lover 
On  a  bright  summer's  day." 

Here  "Jenny"  stands  up  and  calls  on 
whoever  she  knows  to  be  in  the  ring,  for 
whom  she  has  a  preference,  to  step  up.  The 
two  children  join  hands  and  dance  round  in 
one  direction,  while  the  ring  dances  in  the 
other,  singing  as  they  dance  : — 

"  Now  you're  married  I  wish  you  joy  ! 
First  a  girl,  and  then  a  boy, 
Seven  years  after, 
Son  and  daughter, 

Pray  young  couple,  come  kiss  together  ! 
Kiss  her  once, 
Kiss  her  twice, 
Kiss  her  three  times  over  !" 

The   original   "  Jenny  "   here  comes    out 


and  joins  the  ring,  while  the  child  chosen  for 
"lover"  proceeds  to  "  weep,"  and  the  game 
goes  on  as  before  till  all  the  little  players 
have  been  "  chosen." 

"  My  Friend's  Chair," 

The  children  being  divided  into  two 
parties,  one  half  is  taken  from  the  room, 
while  the  other  half  stand  behind  a  row  of 
chairs,  numbering  the  same  as  themselves. 
They  then  proceed  each  to  choose  a  partner 
from  the  children  outside. 

One  at  a  time  the  little  ones  are  then 
conducted  into  the  room,  when  the  children 
behind  the  chairs  all  begin  immediately  to 
endeavour  to  induce  the  applicant  to  "  come 
and  sit  on  my  chair."  Ordinarily,  the  child 
would  select  the  chair  she  wishes  to  sit  on, 
and  go  and  occupy  it.  To  bring  the  game 
within  the  reach  of  the  blind  child  it  is  only 
necessary  that  the  little  one  should  say,  "  I 
wish  to  sit  on  Willie  Brown's  chair,"  and  the 
organiser  does  the  rest.  Should  it  so  happen 
that  "Willie  Brown's"  chair  proves  to  be 
the  one  for  which  she  has  been  selected  the 
children  all  clap,  and  the  triumphant  guesser 
is  allowed  to  remain  in  the  room,  though,  of 
course,  she  must  not  stay  in  the  chair  she 
has  chosen,  but  stand  aside. 

The  game  goes  on  as  before.  When  a 
child  guesses  wrongly  she  is  enthusiastically 
"  hissed,"  and  has  to  retire  from  the  room 
discomforted.  The  game  goes  on  till,  by  a 
process  of  exhaustion,  every  child  has  guessed 
rightly,  and  is  once  more  in  the  room,  when 
the  other  side  goes  out,  and  the  fun  begins 
all  over  again. 

"  Squeak." 

For  this  game  one  of  the  children  is 
conducted  outside  the  room,  while  the  others 
sit  round  on  chairs. 

A  sighted  organiser  then  leads  in  the 
child  who  is  "  guesser,"  and  assists  her  to 
sit  on  the  knee  of  the  first  child  she  comes 
to.  The  "guesser"  then  says  "Squeak!" 
to  which  the  child  on  whose  knee  she  is 
sitting  replies  "  Squeak  !"  also,  disguising 
her  voice  to  the  best  of  her  ability. 

This  is  repeated  three  times,  or  until  the 
"  guesser  "  is  able  to  say  on  whose  knee  she 
is  sitting  by  recognising  the  voice. 

If  at  the  third  time  she  cannot  guess,  she 
passes  on  to  the  next  child,  and  so  round  the 
room  till  she  recognises  someone,  when  they 
have  to  yield  their  place  to  her,  and  them- 
selves become  "guesser." 
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We  are  giving  this  month  the  first  portion  of  Braille 
Music  published  during  1917.  We  shall  conclude  the 
list  in   our  next  month's  issue. 


EXAMINATION  SUCCESSES. 

We  have  much  pleasure  in  announcing 
that  three  students  from  the  Royal  Normal 
College  have  taken  the  Licentiate  Diploma 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  :  one,  Miss 
Gladys  Mickleburg,  in  piano  playing,  in 
December  last  ;  and  two,  Mr.  Henry  Newell 
and  Mr.  Sinclair  Logan,  in  harmony  and 
counterpoint.  This  is,  we  believe,  the  first 
time  that  a  blind  candidate  has  taken  this 
diploma  in  composition,  and  it  is  noteworthy 
that  there  are  only  a  few  sighted  aspirants 
to  this  distinction. 

VIOLIN  RECITAL  BY 
MR.  ERNEST  WHITFIELD. 

On  December  11th,  at  Wigmore  Hall, 
London,  an  interesting  recital  was  given  by 
the  well-known  blind  violinist,  Mr.  Ernest 
Whitfield,  with  Miss  Maude  Puddy  as 
accompanist.  Mr.  Whitfield  can  always  be 
depended  on  to  give  us  something  good  in 
the  classical  line,  and  this  time  he  opened 
with  a  Concerto  in  E  major  by  Bach.  The 
amount  of  tonal  variety  he  obtained  in  the 
first  movement,  his  expressive  and  at  times 
passionate  rendering  of  the  slow  movement, 
and  the  light-hearted  cheeriness  of  the  Finale, 
made  the  performance  what  Bach  really 
intended — a  real  treat.  A  very  noticeable 
feature  of  the  playing  of  Beethoven's 
"Kreutzer"  Sonata,  which  followed,  was 
the  fine  sense  of  unity  between  the  two  per- 
formers ;  the  work  is  particularly  difficult 
in  this  respect,  and  the  effect  on  this  occasion 
was  most  convincing. 

In  a  group  of  smaller  pieces  Mr.  Whit- 
field's power  of  expressive  playing  was  given 
plenty  of  scope,  particularly  in  a  fine  Irish 
folk-song  effectively  arranged  for  piano  and 
violin  by  J.  O'Connor-Morris,  under  the  title 


of  "  Londonderry  Air,"  and  we  were  treated, 
as  we  generally  are  at  Mr.  Whitfield's 
recitals,  to  some  Cyril  Scott,  which  we  should 
be  glad  to  know  better. 

The  last  piece  was  the  famous  "Zigeuner- 
leben "  (Gipsy  Airs)  of  Sarasate,  and  with 
all  the  technical  display  Mr.  Whitfield  did 
not  lose  sight  of  the  more  expressive  side  of 
the  work,  and  gave  interest  to  a  piece  that  is 
not,  perhaps,  always  so  well  treated. 

BRAILLE  MUSIC  PUBLICATION 
FOR  1917. 

The  Music  Department  of  The  National 
Institute  now  numbers  twenty-four  (twelve 
blind  and  twelve  sighted),  and  it  is  therefore 
possible  to  produce  very  much  more  music 
than  ever  before.  The  list  for  1917  given 
below  includes  a  considerable  variety,  in 
which  Elementary  teaching  music  finds  a 
place.  Some  of  these — like  the  very  tuneful 
little  pieces  "At  the  Pantomime,"  by  Mark- 
ham  Lee,  and  some  books  from  the  Incor- 
porated Society  of  Musicians — is  done  in  bar 
by  bar  in  order  to  familiarise  young  children 
with  this  method  of  learning,  and  already 
appreciations  of  its  usefulness  have  been 
received.  So  much  is  now  being  done  in 
our  Institutions  in  the  way  of  entering  pupils 
for  the  best  standard  examinations — happily 
with  such  marked  success  —  that  we  are 
anxious  to  do  all  we  can  to  provide  a  good 
supply  of  music  for  such  examinations.  The 
Royal  College  of  Organists  pieces,  literature 
and  back  papers,  are  being  regularly  dealt 
with,  and  three  Trinity  College  Text-books 
(which  include  a  number  of  very  useful 
staff  diagrams)  have  been  stereotyped.  As 
we  can  only  publish  a  limited  number  of 
books  for  each  grade,  suggestions  as  to  which 
of  these  are  likely  to  be  most  serviceable 
will  be  particularly  welcome. 
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Music  Published  During   1917. 

(V.-s.— Vertical.     B.-b.— Bar  by  bar.) 

CHURCH. 

The    New    Cathedral    Psalter    Chants    (the    edition 

edited  by  G.  C.  Martin),  v.-s.,  2s.  6d. 
Communion  Service  in  G,  Maunder,  v.-s.,  Is. 
Communion  Service  in  E  flat,  F.  Peel,  v.-s.,  Is. 
Holy  Communion  in  E  flat,  H.  H.  Woodward,  6d. 
Communion  Service  in  D,  H.  H.  Woodwaid,  v.-s.,  Is. 
Communion  Service  in  C,  Tours,  v.-s.,  Is. 
Twenty-six  Responses  to   the    Commandments,    by 

various  composers,  v.-s.,  Is. 
Six  Kyries,  Calkin,  v.-s.,  4d. 
Two    settings    in    Monotonic    Recitation    of    "  The 

Apostles'     Creed,"    together    with     "  The    Lord's 

Prayer"  (Varley  Roberts  &  E.  Cruse),  v.-s.,  3d. 

ANTHEMS  :  —Easter. 

Now  is  Christ  Risen,  West,  v.-s.,  4d. 
Now  if  Christ  be  preached,  Wolstenholme,  v.-s.,  4d. 
If  we  believe  that  Jesus  died,  Goss,  v.-s.,  4d. 
Why  seek  ye  the  Living  among  the  Dead  ?  Hollins, 
v.-s.,  4d. 

Whitsun. 

0  Holy  Ghost,  MacFarren,  v.-s.,  4d.  Sop.,  Alto., 
Tenor,  Bass,  Id.  each. 

1  am  Alpha  and  Omega,  Stainer,  v.-s.,  4d.     Separate 

parts  Id.  each. 
As  pants  the  Hart,  arranged  by  Stimpson,  v.-s.,  4d. 
Separate  parts  Id.  each. 

Harvest. 

Sing  to   the    Lord  of   Harvest,   Maunder,    v.-s.,   4d. 

Separate  parts  2d.  each. 
The  Earth  is  the  Lord's,  Hollins,  v.-s.,  4d.     Separate 

parts  2d.  each. 
Thou,  O  God,  art  Praised,  Wolstenholme,  v.-s.,  4d. 

Separate  parts  2d.  each. 
While  the  Earth  remaineth,  Tours,  v.-s.,  6d.  Separate 

parts  2d.  each. 

Christmas. 
Rejoice   in   the   Lord,    Hollins,    v.-s.,    6d.     Separate 

parts  2d.  each. 
Jesu,  who  from  Thy  Father's  Throne,  F.  Cunningham 

Woods,  v.-s.,  4d.     Separate  parts  2d.  each. 

Carols. 

The  Westminster  Carol  book,  arranged  by  Edgar 
Pettman,  v.-s.,  3  volumes,  at  Is.  each. 

ORGAN. 

Bach — Choral  Prelude  "  Come  Holy  Ghost  Lord 
God,"  No.  37,  bk.  7,  b.-b.  4d. 

Bairstow — Scherzo  in  A  flat,  b.-b.  4d. 

Batiste— Offertoire,  b.-b.  4d. 

Bonnett,  J. — Variations  de  Concert,  b.-b.  4d. 

Davies,  Walford — Solemn  Melody,  b.-b.  3d. 

Franck,  Cesar — Andantine  in  G  minor,  b.-b.  4d.  ; 
Prelude,  Fugue  and  Variation,  b.-b.  4d. 

Gounod — Nazareth,  arranged  by  Westbrook,  b.-b. 
4d.  ;  March  Cortege  (Irene),  arranged  by  Archer, 
b.-b.  6d. 

Handel — Largo,  arranged  by  Martin,  b.-b.  3d.  ;  We 
worship  God  and  Sing  unto  God  (Judas  Maccabaeus) , 
arranged  by  Smart,  b.-b.  4d.  ;  The  Horse  and  His 
Rider  (Israel  in  Egypt),  arranged  by  Smart,  b.-b. 
4d.  ;  Fixed  in  His  Everlasting  Seat  (Samson), 
arranged  by  Smart,  b.-b.  5d.  ;  And  the  Glory  of 
the  Lord  (Messiah),  arranged  by  Smart,  b.-b.  3d. 

Hollins — Concert  Overture  in  C  minor,  b.-b.  5d. 

Morandi — Allegro  Vivace  in  A  minor,  arranged  by 
W.  T.  Best,  b.-b.  4d. 


Pearce — Corde  Natus  Ex  Parentis,  A  Symphonic 
Poem  for  the  Organ  (F.R.C.O.),  b.-b.  6d. 

Rheinberger — Sonata  No.  9,  6d. 

Saint-Saens — Fantasie,  Op.  93,  v,-s.  4d. 

Salome— Sonata,  Op.  25,  b.-b.  Is.  (A.R.C.O.) 

Spohr — Adagio  (from  the  Notturno  for  Wind  Instru- 
ments), Op.  34,  arranged  for  the  Organ  by  W.  T. 
Best  (F.R.C.O.),  b.-b.  4d. 

Tschaikowsky — Andantino  (from  Symphony  No.  4 
in  F  minor),  arranged  by  Bennett,  b.-b.  4d. 

Turner,  Sandiford  H. — Scherzo  in  F  minor,  b.-b.  4d. 

Watling — Romance  in  A,  b.-b.  3d.  ;  Cantilene  in  B 
minor,  b.-b.  3d. 

Wesley,  S.  S. — Andante  Cantabile  in  G,  b.-b.  4d. 

Willan,  Hcaley — Prelude  and  Fugue  in  C  minor, 
b.-b.  4d.  (A.R.C.O.). 

Wolstenholme — Canzone  in  B  flat,  Minuet  and  Trio 
in  E  flat,  Op.  12,  b.-b.  6d.  ;  Andantino  in  G  minor, 
Op.  12,  No.  4,  b.-b.  3d.  ;  Finale  in  B  flat,  Op.  11, 
No.  2,  b.-b.  4d. 

PIANO. 

Brahms — Intermezzo  No.  1,  Op.  117,  b.-b.  3d.  (pub- 
lished 1916)  :  Intermezzo  No.  2,  Op.  117,  b.-b.  4d.  ; 
Intermezzo  No.  3,  Op.  117,  b.-b.  4d.  ;  Waltzes,  Op. 
39,  b.-b.  6d. 

Couldery — Idylle,  2d.  :  Bagatelle,  2d.  ;  Second  Baga- 
telle, 2d. 

Debussy — Reflections  in  the  Water,  b.-b.  4d.  ;  The 
Dance  of  Puck,  b.-b.  4d.  ;  The  Girl  with  the  Flaxen 
Hair,  b.-b.  2d.  ;  The  Submerged  Cathedral,  b.-b. 
4d.  ;  Estampes,  1-111,  b.-b.  9d.  ;  The  Wind  in  the 
Plain,  b.-b.  3d.  ;  Gold  Fish,  b.-b.  4d.  :  Two  Ara- 
besques, b.-b.  4d. 

Farjeon — Cradle  Song   Op.  29,  b.-b.  3d. 

Grieg — Bridal  Procession,  Op.  19,  No.  2,  b.-b.  4d. 
(Also  published  in  old  style). 

Handel — Largo,  arranged  by  Preston,  3d. 

Jenkins — Arabesque,  Op.  50  (with  Clef  signs),  3d. 

Lee,  E.  Markham — At  the  Pantomime  (six  very  easy 
Pianoforte  pieces),  b.-b.  4d. 

Liszt,  F. — Grand  Gallop,  Chromatique,  b.-b.  6d. 

Mascagni — Intermezzo  from  "  Cavalleria  Rusticana," 
b.-b.  3d. 

Moszkowski — Three  Concert  Studies,  Op.  24,  Is. 

Oke — Three  pieces  for  Children,  b.-b.  4d. 

Schumann  —  Rondoletto,  Op.  118  (from  Trinity 
College  List  1917),  Junior  Group  5,  3d.  ;  First 
Novelette,  b.-b.  and  Second  Novelette  v.-s.,  Op.  21, 
4d.  each. 

Thumer — New  School  of  Studies,  Book  Va.,  Is. 

Tschaikowsky — Doumka,  Op.  59,  revised  by  Thumer, 
b.-b.  6d. 

I.  S.  M.  Graded  pieces  selected  from  the  Syllabus  of 
the  Incorporated  Society  of  Musicians  : — Grade  1, 
book  14,  3d.  ;  Grade  1,  book  16,  3d.  ;  Grade  1, 
book  18,  3d.  ;  Grade  2,  book  8,  3d.  ;  Grade  2,  book 
11,  3d.  ;  Grade  3,  book  3,  4d.  ;  Grade  3,  book 
14,  4d. 

Dance. 

Denver,  Austin — Moonlight  Revels,  b.-b.  3d. 

Falknor— On  the  War  Path  (Indian  March),  b.-b.  3d. 

Finck,  Herman — The  Knut's  March  and  Two-Step, 
b.-b.,  3d. 

Jacobi — The  Marriage  Market,  Valse  arranged  by 
H.  M.  Higgs,  b-b  4d. 

Offenbach  —  Tales  of  Hoffmann,  arranged  by 
Waldteufel,  b.-b.,  4d. 

Raymond,  Percy — Joy  of  Youth,  Intermezzo,  Id. 

Violin  and  Piano. 

Nolck — Serenata,  3d. 
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[  We  reproduce  here  any  letters  of  general  interest  we  may  receive, 
whether  specifically  addressed  to  this  Magazine  or  not.  The  Editor 
disclaims     all     responsibility     for     the      views      of     correspondents.] 


ROYAL  GLASGOW  ASYLUM 
FOR  THE  BLIND. 
We  have  much  pleasure  in  publishing  the 
following  letter  from  Mr.  T.  Stoddart,  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Royal  Glasgow  Asylum 
for  the  Blind,  together  with  the  schedule 
mentioned  in  Mr.  Stoddart' s  letter.  We 
should  be  very  pleased  to  hear  from  other 
Institutions,  and  cordially  invite  criticism  of 
the  report,  with  any  suggestions  for  additions 
or  alterations  that  may  seem  necessary  to 
others  interested  in  this  very  important 
question  : — 

The  Editor, 

The  Beacon. 

Dear  Sir, — I  shall  be  very  glad  if  you 
can  see  your  way  to  give  publicity  to  the 
following  in  an  early  edition  of  your 
publication  : 

' '  The  Honorary  Oculist  of  the  Royal 
Glasgow  Asylum  for  the  Blind  is  in  complete 
accord  with  the  idea  that  much  valuable 
information,  with  subsequent  benefit  to  the 
blind,  is  likely  to  be  obtained  by  a  collective 
investigation  carried  out  in  all  the  Institu- 
tions for  the  Blind  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
Herewith  I  enclose  a  copy  of  the  schedule 
which  Dr.  Fergus  has  drawn  up  for  our  own 
Institution.  I  may  say  that  both  he  and  my 
Directors  will  be  very  glad  to  enter  into  any 
joint  effort  to  get  accurate  information,  and 
as  a  consequence  will  be  happy  to  alter  the 
schedule  in  any  direction  that  may  be 
thought  proper." — Yours  faithfully, 

T.  Stoddart, 

Superintendent. 
100,  Castle  Street,  Glasgow, 
24th  October,  1917. 

[schedule.] 
ROYAL  GLASGOW  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

oculist's  report  on 
Name.  Date  of  Examination. 

A— Right  Eye. 

(1).     Visual  acuteness 

(2).     Pathological  lesions 


(3) .     Prognosis 

(4).     Suggestions  as  to  treatment 

B— Left  Eye. 

(1).     Visual  acuteness 

(2).     Pathological  lesions 

(3) .     Prognosis 

(4).     Suggestions  as  to  treatment 

C — Medical  History  of  Applicant. 

(1).     As  bearing  on  condition  of  eyesight 

(2).     As  regards  general  health 

(3).     As  regards  constitutional  taint,  e.g.,  Tuber- 
culosis, Syphilis  (acquired  or  hereditary) 

D — Family  History 

E — Does  the  extent  of  blindness  debar  the  Applicant 
from  earning  his  or  her  livelihood  apart  from 
an  Institution  for  the  Blind  ? 

F — Is  the  defect  of  vision  likely  to  remain  stationary, 
improve,  or  get  worse  ? 

Signature  

Qualification 

rpi         -im  im  ir  mi q ir— i 

0      A  BLINDED  HEROINE.      g 

[_ll         ~ini  ini  ii  i[~r~  O  irdJ 

THE  present  war  has  called  for  many- 
examples  of  courage  and  endurance, 
not  only  from  our  soldiers  at  the  Front, 
but  also  among  industrial  workers  at  home. 
In  the  recent  bestowal  of  honours  for  devo- 
tion to  duty,  the  courage  of  girls  in  munition 
factories  has  been  justly  recognised.  Amongst 
the  award  of  the  Medal  of  the  Order  of 
the  British  Empire  none  is  more  worthily 
bestowed  than  that  granted  to  Miss  Peters, 
of  Brighton.  The  official  record  says  that 
the  medal  is  given  to  her  for  "  continuing  to 
do  work  of  a  particularly  dangerous  nature, 
which  resulted  in  an  accident  by  which  she 
was  totally  blinded  and  otherwise  injured." 

Miss  Peters  went  to  Woolwich  Arsenal 
about  a  year  ago,  and  for  seven  or  eight 
months  was  employed,  with  only  one  com- 
panion, in  a  small  room  devoted  to  work  of 
a  most  important  kind.  It  was  work  involv- 
ing great  risk,  and  Miss  Peters  stuck  to  it 
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splendidly.  One  day  last  September,  in 
spite  of  all  precautions  having  been  taken, 
there  was  a  sudden  explosion  of  chemicals, 
accompanied  by  a  terrific  flash,  which 
destroyed  her  sight  and  burnt  her  head  and 
arms  in  a  very  terrible  way.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  promptitude  of  her  companion 
in  putting  the  fire  out  she  would  probably 
have  been  burnt  to  death.  Immediately  the 
story  of  Miss  Peters'  heroism  was  brought 
to  the  notice  of  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind  arrangements  were  made  to  render 
such  help  as  was  possible  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. Acting  in  co-operation  with 
the  authorities  of  the  Barclay  Home  for  the 
Blind,  Brighton,  it  was  decided  that  Miss 
Peters  should  at  once  commence  learning  to 
read  by  the  use  of  the  Braille  type,  and  that 
lessons  in  music  should  also  be  given  to  her. 
The  National  Institute  is  also  prepared,  when 
the  time  arrives,  to  pay  all  the  necessary 
expenses  for  imparting  instruction  in  type- 
writing or  providing  the  fees  of  Miss  Peters' 
training  in  any  other  occupation  that  may  be 
deemed  suitable. 
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NATIONAL  SERVICE 
FOR  BLIND  MEN. 


:d: 


WE  are  officially  authorised  to  state 
that  the  War  Office  is  now  prepared 
to  take  suitable  blind  men  to  operate 
sound  locating  instruments,  and  we  have 
been  asked  to  forward  a  list  of  men  who  are 
willing  to  enlist.  The  age  and  address  of 
each  must  be  furnished. 

The  conditions   of  enlistment  will  be  as 
follows  : — 

(a)  Each  man  will  be  medically  examined 
as  to  his  hearing,  and  if  found  satis- 
factory he  will  be  enlisted  as  a  private 
in  His  Majesty's  Army,  and  will,  after 
inoculation  and  vaccination,  undergo 
a  short  course  in  the  working  of  the 
Sound  Locator  Instrument,  and  will 
then  be  attached  to  a  searchlight 
detachment  as  a  Sound  Locator 
number. 

(b)  He  will  be  accommodated  at  the 
Searchlight  Station,  and  will  mess 
with  the  searchlight  detachment. 


(c)    He  will  receive  the  pay  of  an  Infantry 

private    {i.e.,    a    minimum    of    Is.   6d. 

a  day). 

Endeavour  will  be  made  to  station  men 

at  searchlight  stations  near  to  their  homes, 

but  this  may  not  always  be  possible.  Two  men 

will  be  required  at  each  searchlight  station. 

Over  600  blind  men  have  already  volun- 
teered, and  their  names  will  be  sent  in  at 
once.  Others  willing  to  serve  their  country 
should  write  immediately  to  the  Secretary- 
General,  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
224-6-8,  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.l. 


D 
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WE  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  Dr. 
John  V.  Armstrong,  Superintendent  of  the 
Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind,  U.S.A.,  who 
passed  away  on  December  9,  1917.  He  was 
recognised  as  one  of  the  leading  authorities 
on  blind  instruction  in  America,  and  had  held 
his  important  post  for  the  last  twenty  years. 
He  was  born  at  Bally  castle,  Ireland,  in  1832, 
and  was  thus  85  years  old  when  he  died. 
His  death  will  create  a  gap  that  will  be 
difficult  to  fill. 

OOOO 

BLINDED  FOR   YOU. 

THE  latest  figures  from  St.  Dunstan's 
Hostel  for  Blinded  Soldiers  and  Sailors  show 
that  there  are  now  over  1,000  men  who  have 
been  blinded  in  the  War.  Five  hundred  and 
eighteen  are  at  present  at  St.  Dunstan's  and 
its  annexes,  while  nearly  400  have  left  and 
been  started  in  their  new  life.  More  than 
100  are  in  hospital  waiting  for  convalescence 
to  enable  them  to  enter  the  Hostel. 

OOOO 

SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND, 
PALAMCOTTAH,  INDIA. 

THE  Church  Missionary  Society,  Salisbury 
Square,  E.C.,  are  anxious  to  find  a  young 
married  couple,  preferably  with  no  children 
or  only  very  young  ones,  with  some  experi- 
ence of  work  among  the  blind,  as  Principals 
of  the  School  for  the  Blind,  Palamcottah,  in 
South  India.  Applicants  should  be  imbued 
with  true  missionary  spirit  and  members  of 
the  Church  of  England.  The  School  is  a 
mixed  one.  Applications  might  be  considered 
from  a  single  woman. 
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EDITORIAL. 


nN  the  Birkenhead  News  for 
February  9th  there  appeared  the 
following  :  —  "  THE  TREATMENT 
OF  THE  BLIND. — The  following 
resolution  has  been  passed  at  a 
meeting  in  the  Holyoake  Hall, 
Birkenhead  :  '  That  this  joint  meet- 
ing of  the  North  End  Men  and 
Women's  Co-operative  Guilds  are 
unanimously  of  the  opinion  that 
State  aid  for  the  blind  must  mean 
the  total  abolition  of  charity  in  its  application 
to  the  blind.  And  it  is  also  of  the  opinion 
that  the  recommendations  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  to  the  War  Cabinet  are 
only  a  subsidisation  of  the  charitable  insti- 
tutions and  perpetuates  these  evils.  It  there- 
fore calls  upon  his  Majesty's  Government  to 
take  over  the  full  control  of  the  existing 
institutions,  and  to  open  workshops  where 
at  present  none  exist,  and  to  co-ordinate  the 
various  trust  funds,  and  apply  them  for  the 
purpose  for  which  they  were  intended,  and 
to  place  the  whole  of  the  blind  in  a  condition 


of  comfort,  free  from  the  taint  of  pauperism.' 
Copies  of  the  resolution  have  been  sent  to 
the  Right  Hon.  D.  Lloyd  George,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Local  Government  Board,  and 
Mr.  A.  Bigland,  M.P." 

We  feel  that  we  cannot  allow  the  resolu- 
tion just  quoted  to  pass  without  a  few  words 
of  comment  from  the  point  of  view  of  or- 
ganised charity.  In  The  Times  of  the  14th 
August  last  year  the  following  appeared  as 
a  comment  on  the  report  of  the  Departmental 
Committee  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind,  to 
which  the  meeting  in  the  Holyoake  Hall, 
Birkenhead,  took  exception  : — "  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mittee may  be  adopted.  They  express  a 
considered  compromise  between  the  ideals 
of  ardent  reformers  and  the  instinct  of  men 
who  know  what  is  possible  in  practice." 
"  The  estimated  sum  involved  is  an 
annual  expenditure  of  about  £250,000  and 
a  capital  outlay  of  about  £500,000."  .  .  . 
"It  is  not  a  great  deal  of  money,  but  its 
potentialities  are  almost  unlimited.  War  has 
not  many  happy  results.  One  at  least  is 
that  we  are  more  sensitive  now  to  the  effects 
of  physical  disablement  than  we  were  three 
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years  ago.  The  darkness  of  the  blind  can 
by  modern  methods  be  robbed  of  its  horror 
of  emptiness,  if  not  actually  lightened.  And 
the  report  of  the  Committee  points  the  way 
to  extend  these  blessings  to  many  more  than 
enjoy  them  at  present." 

For  instance,  if  State  aid  for  the  blind  is 
to  mean  the  total  abolition  of  charity  in  its 
application  to  the  blind,  a  blow  would  surely 
be  struck  at  one  of  the  strongest  foundations 
upon  which  communal  life  is  built.  If 
charitable  institutions  are  merely  "organisa- 
tions that  perpetuate  evils,1'  then  we  are  to 
take  it  that  practical  sympathy  and  kindliness 
on  the  part  of  a  private  individual  towards 
those  of  his  fellow  creatures  who  are  handi- 
capped by  physical  disabilities  are  to  be 
stifled  by  the  grip  of  cold  official  authority. 

In  an  interview  that  appeared  in  The 
Observer  of  August  19th,  Sir  Arthur  Pearson 
said  : — "I  trust  that  your  editor  will  allow 
me  to  express  the  hope  that  those  who  at 
present  give  financial  support  to  institutions 
and  charities  for  the  blind  will  not  think  that 
because  the  Government  is  going  to  at  last 
interest  itself  in  the  welfare  of  those  who 
cannot  see  they  should  cease  their  subscrip- 
tions or  donations.  There  will  always  be  a 
wide  field  left  uncovered  by  official  help, 
and  I  sincerely  trust  that  those  who  can 
afford  to   do  so  will  not  only  continue  but 


increase  the  aid  which  they  render  to  the 
blind,  and  will  thus  help  to  render  brighter 
and  yet  more  bright  the  new  era  which 
is  setting  in  for  those  who  have  to  pass 
through  life  deprived  of  the  priceless  gift  of 
sight." 

Now  we  venture  to  agree  with  every 
word  of  that  statement.  We  venture  also  to 
assert  that  the  total  abolition  of  philanthropy 
in  its  application  to  the  blind,  apart  from 
State  aid,  would  be  a  most  regrettable  event. 
We  are  not  grinding  the  axe  of  any  institu- 
tion by  this  remark,  and  the  splendid  work 
that  is  being  carried  on  by  the  various  insti- 
tutions throughout  the  country  on  behalf  of 
those  handicapped  by  the  loss  of  sight  surely 
speaks  for  itself.  It  would  be  a  sorry  day 
for  the  country  if  those  who  at  present  give 
financial  support  to  institutions  and  societies 
for  the  blind  were  to  imagine  that  because 
the  Government  is  going  at  last  to  interest 
itself  in  the  welfare  of  those  who  cannot  see 
they  should  cease  their  subscriptions  or 
donations  to  the  various  institutions  who 
have  merited  their  support  in  the  past. 
There  must  always  be  a  wide  field  left 
uncovered  by  official  help,  for  officialdom 
works  in  stereotyped  lines,  and  to  work  in 
stereotyped  lines  means  the  elimination  of 
the  personal  note  and  the  personal  interest 
that  is  so  valuable  in  philanthropic  fields. 
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VENEREAL  DISEASE  AND  BLINDNESS. 

DR.  H.  M.  TRAQUAIR,  writing  in  the 
British  Medical  Journal,  makes  some  in- 
teresting observations  under  the  heading 
cited  above. 

We  do  not  agree  entirely  with  the  views 
expressed,  more  particularly  with  the  deduc- 
tions drawn  from  the  Report  of  the  Royal 
Commission  on  the  Blind  and  Deaf  1889,  nor 
with  the  observations  having  reference  to 
the  Report  of  the  Inter-Departmental  Com- 
mittee published  in  July  last. 

The  opinions  expressed,  however,  are 
valuable  as  emanating  from  a  well-known 
practitioner  who  has  apparently  given  much 
thought  to  the  subject. 

Dr.  Traquair  writes  : — "  It  is  assumed  to 


be  erroneous  to  say  that  50  per  cent,  of  all 
blindness  is  due  to  venereal  disease,  and  the 
writer  suggests  that  such  a  statement  may 
be  made  use  of  •  by  persons  who  do  not 
trouble  to  verify  their  references,  to  make  a 
mischievous  and  unwarranted  reflection  on 
the  blind.' 

"It  would  be  interesting  to  know  upon 
what  evidence  this  view  is  based.  The 
relation  of  venereal  disease  to  blindness  is 
as  difficult  to  ascertain  from  statistics  as  its 
relation  to  the  death-rate  (see  Osier,  Lett- 
somian  Lecture ,  1917).  Statistics  as  a  general 
rule  do  not  state  the  actual  cause  with 
sufficient  exactness.  The  almost  negligible 
amount  of  blindness  from  trachoma  and 
small-pox    in    this    country    renders    most 
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Continental  statistics  to  a  great  extent  value- 
less for  the  purposes  of  comparison.  It 
should  also  be  remembered  that  venereal 
diseases  shorten  the  lives  of  their  victims,  so 
that  the  accumulation  of  the  venereally  blind 
is  retarded,  and  a  certain  number  of  these 
cases  never  come  to  be  included  in  any 
returns. 

"  Owing  to  this  tendency  of  venereal 
subjects  to  die,  to  the  occurrence  of  other 
forms  of  blindness,  and  to  the  varying 
incidence  of  ocular  manifestations  of  venereal 
disease  in  the  successive  decades,  the  pro- 
portion of  venereal  blindness  to  other  blind- 
ness varies  considerably.  In  early  infancy 
it  must  be  very  high,  and  in  spite  of  the 
action  of  the  factors  mentioned  the  appalling 
proportion  of  58.35  per  cent,  is  still  present 
(Harman)  in  blind  schools.  After  this  age 
accidents  as  a  cause  of  blindness  become 
more  important,  and  in  successive  decades 
the  amount  of  non-venereal  blindness  in- 
creases. But  syphilitic  eye  conditions  only 
reach  their  maximum  in  the  third  and  fourth 
decades,  and  are  responsible  for  many  cases 
of  optic  atrophy  and  other  conditions  which 
check  the  decline  in  the  venereal  proportion. 
Venereal  subjects  now  tend  to  die  out,  and 
amongst  the  very  old  blind  there  must  be 
few  whose  blindness  is  of  venereal  origin. 
Could  corrected  statistics  be  obtained,  altered 
so  as  to  give  subjects  of  venereal  blindness 
the  average  lives  of  other  blind  persons, 
some  light  might  be  thrown  on  the  true 
relationship  of  venereal  disease  to  blindness, 
and  a  50  per  cent,  estimate  might  turn  out 
to  be  not  unduly  high. 

' '  With  regard  to  the  final  sentence  of  the 
article  in  question,  may  one  express  the  hope 
that,  in  this  more  enlightened  and,  we  trust, 
more  charitable  age,  we  shall  all  be  able 
to  divest  ourselves  of  the  old  attitude 
towards  venereal  diseases,  the  attitude  which 
associates  a  stigma  and  reflection  on  the 
unfortunate  sufferers,  and  has  all  along  been 
the  real  obstacle  to  remedial  measures  either 
preventive  or  curative  ?  The  success  of  the 
present  anti-venereal  campaign  depends  very 
largely  upon  the  extent  to  which  this  attitude 
can  be  got  rid  of.  To  designate  as  venereal 
disease,  whether  mistakenly  or  correctly,  the 
cause  of  blindness  in  any  case  should  be  no 
more  considered  to  imply  a  reflection  than  if 
any  other  diagnosis  had  been  made.  Hitherto 
patients  have  been  too  often  '  accused  of '  or 
'  taxed   with '   venereal  disease,   which  they 


in  turn  '  denied  '  or  '  admitted.'  Such  ex- 
pressions are  not  used  in  connection  with 
other  diseases.  Prudery,  reticence,  and 
affectation  have  signally  failed  ;  our  faith 
must  now  be  pinned  to  sympathy,  candour, 
and  thoroughness." 

Carefully  balancing  the  apparently  con- 
flicting evidence,  we  are  on  the  whole  obliged 
to  agree  with  the  Editor  of  the  Medical 
Journal,  whose  views  are  pertinently  ex- 
pressed in  the  following  phrases  : — 

"  The  paragraph  to  which  Dr.  Tracquair 
refers  criticised  a  misquotation.  The  Report 
of  the  Departmental  Committee  on  the  Welfare 
of  the  Blind  stated,  on  the  alleged  authority 
of  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Venereal  Diseases,  that  over  50  per  cent,  of 
all  blindness  was  due  to  venereal  disease. 
Reference  to  the  cited  paragraph  of  the  latter 
report  showed  that  the  figures  concerned 
children  alone.  Neither  the  Report  of  the 
Departmental  Committee  nor  that  of  the 
Royal  Commission  gave  any  data  as  to  the 
part  played  by  venereal  diseases  in  the 
production  of  blindness  at  all  ages.  Against 
the  arguments  and  conclusions  set  out  by 
Dr.  Traquair  may  be  set  the  following  :  Of 
the  cases  of  blind  children  in  Mr.  Harman's 
list  31.3  per  cent,  were  certainly,  and,  in 
addition,  2.8  per  cent,  probably,  due  to 
syphilis  ;  24.35  per  cent,  were  due  to 
ophthalmia  neonatorum.  In  adults  there  are 
no  gonorrhoeal  forms  of  blindness  com- 
parable in  frequency  with  ophthalmia  neona- 
torum. Of  syphilitic  blindness  uveal  effects 
and  optic  atrophy  may  or  may  not  be 
comparable  in  children  or  adults,  there  is  no 
sufficient  evidence  either  way  ;  but  inter- 
stitial keratitis,  so  prolific  a  cause  of  blind- 
ness in  the  inherited  syphilis  of  children,  is 
a  rare  cause  in  the  acquired  syphilis  of 
adults.  On  the  other  hand,  cases  of  acci- 
dental blindness  are  few  in  children  and 
many  in  adults.  Similarly,  blindness  from 
glaucoma  and  cataract  heavily  weight  the 
scale  for  adults.  Finally,  it  is  unsafe  to 
argue  from  data  gathered  from  children 
under  16  years  of  age  to  all  ages,  for  blind 
children  of  this  age  group  form  but  a  small 
part  of  the  total  of  the  blind  (about  one- 
twentieth).  An  attitude  of  frankness  in 
dealing  with  the  causes,  prevention,  and 
treatment  of  venereal  diseases  does  not  affect 
the  objection  to  an  erroneous  quotation 
which  we  have  reason  to  believe  will  give 
pain  to  the  blind." 
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PEARSON'S  FRESH  AIR  FUND. 

The  Third  War  Report,  being  the  26th 
Annual  Report  of  Pearson's  Fresh  Air  Fund, 
is  before  us,  and  contains  much  that  is 
immensely  useful  and  interesting. 

The  objects  of  the  Fresh  Air  Fund  are 
admirably  set  forth  in  the  following  para- 
graphs, which  we  take  the  liberty  of  quoting 
here  : — 

"  There  are  thousands  of  children  in  the 
world  to-day  whose  little  shoulders  are 
burdened  by  troubles  that  shut  out  the 
sunlight  of  happiness  and  joy,  who  realise 
the  meaning  of  mental  tiredness  years  before 
they  ought." 

"  These  kiddies  live  in  our  big  cities 
away  from  the  green  fields  and  the  flowers 
that  grow  for  tiny  hands  to  pluck.  Through 
circumstances  that  they  cannot  help  they  are 
forced  to  live  among  squalor  and  dirt,  and 
both  body  and  mind  are  stunted  by  their 
surroundings." 

"  It  was  for  the  purpose  of  helping 
children  such  as  these  that  the  Fresh  Air 
Fund  was  started  ;  its  object  to  give  children 
of  the  slums  days  of  happiness  in  the  country 
and  by  the  sea." 

The  following  reference  to  one  of  London's 
crowded  centres  of  population  graphically 
lends  justification  to  the  foregoing  : — "  Shore- 
ditch  possesses  only  two  acres  of  public 
space,  apart  from  the  churchyards,  for  its 
115,000  inhabitants,  or  one  acre  to  over 
57,500  people  ;  thus  the  children  have  no 
other  playground  than  the  street  or  the 
gutter.  One  of  the  results  of  this  over- 
crowding, as  pointed  out  by  Sir  Shirley 
Murphy,  is  that  301  of  every  1,000  boys  die 
before  reaching  their  fifth  year." 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  during  1917 
the  number  of  children  benefited  was  106,417  ; 
102,310  of  this  number  were  taken  away  for 
a  day  only,  but  4,107  of  the  more  needy 
enjoyed  fresh  air  and  good  food  for  a  fort- 
night, either  at  the  seaside  or  in  some  quiet 
rural  retreat. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  discover  a 
charity  that  is  more  economically  managed, 
while  its  utility  must  command  universal 
admiration  and  praise. 

*        *        * 

INCREASE  OF  WORKERS'  WAGES. 

AT  a  meeting  of  Dundee  Trades  Council 

recently,  Mr.  John  Rickard  reported  that  the 

workers  in  the  Blind  Institution  had  made 

application  for  an  increase  of   5s.  on  their 


present  wages.  The  Directors  had  decided 
to  grant  a  war  bonus  of  2s.  to  married  men 
and  Is.  to  single  men  and  women.  While 
accepting  the  bonus,  the  workers  were  to 
submit  another  request  for  a  further  increase 
of  2s.  all  round.  Mr.  Rickard  further  stated 
that  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  married 
men  had  received  increases  amounting  to 
10s.,  single  men  to  8s.,  and  women  to  7s. 

It  was  announced  that  the  recent  award 
of  12^  per  cent,  granted  to  the  workers  in 
the  Electricity  Department  would  be  retro- 
spective as  from  30th  October  last. 
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THE  Scottish  Advisory  Committee  on  the 
Welfare  of  the  Blind,  constituted  by 
the  Local  Government  Board  for  Scot- 
land to  advise  the  Department  in  the  exercise 
of  its  new  functions  in  connection  with  the 
work  and  supervision  of  the  blind  in  Scotland, 
held  their  first  meeting  recently  at  the  offices 
of  the  Local  Government  Board,  Edinburgh. 

Sir  George  M'Crae,  in  welcoming  the 
Committee,  said  that  one  of  the  pressing 
needs  of  the  blind  was  additional  places  in 
the  workshop  of  the  Institution,  which,  he 
understood,  would  need  to  be  doubled  in 
order  that  all  the  blind  persons  who  were 
capable  of  employment  might  have  the 
opportunity  of  special  training. 

Provision  of  adequate  pensions  for  all 
blind  persons  who  were  incapable  of  earning 
their  own  livelihood  would  be  considered, 
and  it  would  be  necessary  for  this  purpose 
to  supplement  the  existing  pension  fund  for 
the  blind. 

The  Committee,  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Sir  David  Paulin,  thereafter  discussed  the 
methods  by  which  they  should  carry  out  the 
terms  of  their  remit. 
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THE  Editor  would  be  glad  to  receive 
reports  and  news  items  from  heads  of 
Institutions  and  others  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  the  Blind.  All  communica- 
tions for  insertion  in  the  next  month's 
issue  should  be  received  before  the 
16th  of  the  month  previous.  Address 
contributions  The  Editor,  The  Beacon, 
The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W. 
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AN  unique  opportunity  of  seeing  how 
blind  children  may  exercise  their  talents 
if  given  the  chance  in  much  the  same 
way  as  other  children  gain  their  education 
was  afforded  a  privileged  gathering  recently 
at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  G.  McPhillips, 
2045,  Barclay  Street,  when  the  pupils  of 
Mrs.  Burke's  School  for  the  Blind  were  the 
entertainers,  and  with  sweet  childish  songs, 
recitations,  piano  solos,  and  an  exhibition  of 
reading  and  writing  in  Braille,  delighted  an 
appreciative  audience. 

A  merry  time  was  spent  in  playing 
favourite  children's  game,  the  afternoon 
ending  happily  with  tea  at  a  table  loaded 
with  good  things  and  gay  with  Christmas 
crackers  and  all  sorts  of  favours  which 
engaged  the  children's  interest. 

Mr.  Archibald  (President  of  the  Western 
Association  for  the  Blind)  gave  a  brief 
address  which  was  heard  with  great  atten- 
tion. "A  chance  to  take  our  place  in  the 
world  as  near  as  possible  to  that  of  sighted 
persons  is  all  the  blind  ask,"  said  Mr. 
Archibald,  who  spoke  impressively  of  the 
immeasurable  benefits  that  education  brings 
to  the  blind.  He  pleaded  for  a  Provincial 
Government  Institution  for  the  education  of 
those  who  needed  it  so  greatly.  He  paid  a 
compliment  to  the  skill  and  devotion  of  Mrs. 
Burke,  who  conducts  a  school  which  is 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Vancouver 
School  Board  and  the  Government,  but 
explained  that  the  present  premises  were 
inadequate  and  the  accommodation  limited, 
resulting  in  the  enforced  refusal  of  applicants. 

The  brave  attitude  of  those  who  face 
what  is  generally  considered  a  great  afflic- 
tion was  demonstrated  by  Mr.  Archibald, 
whose  words  proved  that  while  the  blind 
need  sympathy  they  do  not  need  pity.  "  If 
I  cannot  see  the  blue  sky,"  said  he,  "I  love 
nature,  I  love  flowers,  I  love  the  woods  ;  and 
perhaps  I  get  more  pleasure  from  them  than 
some  sighted  persons.     But  we  must  admit 


that  we  are  handicapped,  and  for  this  we 
need  your  sympathy  to  help  us  overcome 
our  difficulties." 

Mr.  Archibald  was  warmly  applauded, 
and  there  were  many  expressions  of  opinion 
that  the  time  had  come  when  the  province 
should  realise  its  obligations  to  the  blind  as 
well  as  the  sighted. 

Before  the  guests  had  dispersed  it  was 
announced  that  a  friend  had  donated  a 
gramophone  to  the  school. 

The  "  school  of  touch  and  sound  "  would 
fittingly  describe  the  little  school  at  1238, 
Melville  Street,  where  Mrs.  Thomas  Burke 
makes  a  home  and  brings  what  happiness 
she  can  to  the  children  who  like  herself  have 
never  seen  the  light.  Bravely,  confidently 
and  faithfully  Mrs.  Burke  imparts  her  own 
store  of  knowledge  and  self-help  to  little 
girls  and  boys  who  perhaps  otherwise  would 
languish  through  long,  dark  years,  seeing 
nothing  and  doing  nothing,  deprived  of  the 
consolation  of  useful  occupation  which  active 
brains  and  clever  fingers  long  to  achieve. 

There  are  six  little  chairs  at  the  long, 
narrow  table  in  the  schoolroom,  and  here 
four  girls  and  two  boys  read  and  write  in 
Braille,  and  model  the  forms  they  know  in 
plasticine. 

The  children  are  taught  to  help  them- 
selves in  everyday  life  as  well  as  to  acquire 
a  school  education.  The  great  point  is  to 
get  them  educated,  Mrs.  Burke  thinks,  as 
they  are  happier  and  more  likely  to  find  a 
way  of  supporting  themselves  in  the  future. 
They  seem  to  feel  the  need  of  a  great  variety 
of  occupation,  and  besides  the  school  curri- 
culum Mrs.  Burke  has  plenty  of  other  work 
on  hand,  such  as  modelling  in  plasticine, 
frame  work  and  ring  work.  They  are  fond 
of  animals,  and  love  nature  studies.  Stories 
of  all  kinds  help  to  brighten  the  hours,  and 
a  fairy  story  is  always  a  treat.  Historical 
and  geographical  stories  are  much  enjoyed, 
and  prove  an  inspiration  to  an  industrious 
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study  of  the  Braille  method  of  reading  for 
the  blind.  A  singing  lesson  is  always  enjoyed, 
and  the  class  is  disappointed  if  bad  colds 
prevail  and  singing  is  abandoned,  though 
Mrs.  Burke  is  generally  ready  with  some 
pleasing  substitute.  Their  musical  drill  is 
one  of  the  pleasantest  of  their  occupations, 
and  is  conducted  to  the  accompaniment  of 
many  happy  smiles. 

Among  their  best  friends  are  the  children 
of  Miss  Gordon's  school,  who,  with  Miss 
Allen,  are  hostesses  to  them  every  Thursday 
afternoon,  when  games  are  played  and  a 
delightful  afternoon  is  spent.  They  go  to 
their  homes  for  the  holidays,  and  the  two 
boys  always  look  forward  to  the  trip  on  the 
boat  to  Victoria. 
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THE  Corporation  of  the  Royal  School  for 
the  Blind  were  at  home  recently  to  the 
Mayor  of  Lambeth  (Sir  C.  H.  Gibbs) 
and  Corporation  at  20a,  Atlantic  Road, 
Brixton,  the  occasion  being  the  inspection  of 
the  factory  opened  under  the  railway  arch 
as  a  war  work  auxiliary. 

Lord  South  war  k  presided,  supported  by 
Dr.  Howard  (Chairman  of  the  Factory 
Committee),  the  Rev.  St.  Clair  Hill,  M.A. 
(Principal),  and  others. 

Lord  Southwark  welcomed  the  Mayor 
and  Corporation  to  the  new  school  for 
helping  the  blind,  an  institution  which  would 
supplement  war  agencies  by  making  much 
war  material.  The  Corporation  for  the 
Royal  School  for  the  Blind  had  to  extend 
its  operations,  and  Brixton  had  come  to  its 
assistance  by  providing  accommodation  for 
much  valuable  work. 

Dr.  Howard  added  his  thanks  to  the 
Mayor  and  Corporation.  He  explained  that 
the  factory  was  the  basket-making  depart- 
ment of  the  Waterloo  Road  depot.  In 
addition  to  baskets,  mats  for  war  purposes, 
bottle  and  jar  covers,  and  sticks  made  from 
the  waste  products  of  the  material  used  in 
making  war  mats,  were  turned  out.  The 
Waterloo  Road  section  was  entirely  occupied 
with  brush  making,  and  the  Brixton  depart- 
ment was  acting  as  an  auxiliary  in  turning 
out  huge  Army  contracts.  About  twenty- 
five  men  were  employed  at  Brixton,  and 
there  were   also  a  few   women  engaged  in 


knitting  socks.  The  wage  earning  capacity 
of  the  blind  was  a  vital  matter,  and  it  had 
been  found  that  the  wages  were  far  below 
the  value  of  the  work  turned  out,  and  had 
to  be  supplemented.  In  Brixton  wages  were 
good,  and  some  of  the  men  could  earn  as 
much  as  £3  10s.  per  week. 

Mr.  St.  Clair  Hill  also  emphasised  the 
value  of  the  work  accomplished,  and  invited 
orders  at  ordinary  market  prices. 

The  Mayor,  acknowledging  the  welcome 
extended,  explained  that  the  attendance  of 
the  Corporation  was  merely  the  recognition 
of  a  new  and  valuable  departure  in  Brixton, 
the  employment  of  blind  artisans  in  war 
work.  He  congratulated  the  Blind  Society 
on  the  support  of  zealous  officials  like  Dr. 
Howard  and  Mr.  St.  Clair  Hill,  who  eschewed 
charity  and  adopted  business  methods. 

The  usual  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman 
concluded  the  meeting. 
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THOUGH  our  list  of  tuners  enables  us 
to  deal  with  applications  for  private 
tunings  in  the  London  area,  we  are 
very  anxious  to  hear  from  more  in  the 
provinces  who  may  be  glad  to  have  orders 
from  their  own  district  or  from  places  regu- 
larly visited  by  them.  No  tests  will  be 
imposed,  but  some  evidence  of  efficiency — 
like  a  testimonial  from  a  qualified  musician 
or  some  reliable  tuning  firm — will  be  re- 
quired. So  far  eighty-nine  names  have  been 
registered.  For  those  seeking  posts,  forms 
and  particulars  of  our  test  may  be  had  on 
application.  Up  to  the  present  posts  have 
been  found  for  thirty-one  tuners,  and  in 
connection  with  the  Bureau's  work  since  the 
setting  up  of  the  tuning  board  in  December, 
1916,  the  following  statistics  should  prove 
of  interest  : — 

Number  of  tuners  on  the  Register      . . .      109 
Number  of  tuners  on  Private-connec- 
tion Register — 

London...  ...  ...  ...       27 

Provinces         ...  ...  ...       62 

Number  of  tuners  examined    ...  ...        58 

Number  of  tuners  helped   with  their 
private  connections    ...  ...  ...        10 

H.  C.  WARRILOW. 
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THROUGH  the  munificence  of  Mr.  J.  H. 
Batty,  the  Institute  has  become  possessed 

of  a  large  and  beautiful  mansion,  The 
Cedars,  Chorley  Wood,  Herts.  This  mansion 
originally  cost  £40,000,  and  is  well  planned 
and  constructed.  It  stands  in  beautifully 
wooded  grounds,  40  acres  in  extent.  It  is 
called  "  The  Cedars  "  because  in  its  grounds 
grow  the  largest  cedars  of  their  kind  in  the 
kingdom.  The  mansion,  when  the  war  is 
over,  will  be  used  as  a  College  for  the  Higher 
Education  of  Blind  Girls,  and  will  corres- 
pond with  the  College  for  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion of  Blind 
Men  at  Wor- 
cester. 

'  The  Cedars ' 
stands  on  the 
opposite  side  of 
the  Common  to 
"Sunshine 
House,"  the 
Institute's 
Home  for  Blind 
Babies,  which 
will  shortly  be 
opened. 

oooo 

CIVILIAN 

BLIND 

MASSEURS. 

Arrange- 
ments have 
now  been  com- 
pleted for  civilian  students  to  receive  train- 
ing in  massage  for  the  duration  of  the  war 
at  the  National  Hospital  and  University 
College  Hospital  School  of  Massage  and 
Electrical  Treatment,  29  and  30,  Queen 
Square,  Bloomsbury,  W.C.  The  first  class, 
numbering  six  students,  commenced  training 
on  February  18th,  1918,  and  will  undergo  a 
training  covering  a  period  of  eight  months, 
in  preparation  for  the  Massage  Examination 
of  the  Incorporated  Society  of  Trained 
Masseuses. 

Applications  for  training  from  blind 
civilians  receive  very  careful  consideration, 
more     especially    with    regard    to    a     high 
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standard  of  education,  and  also  with  regard 
to  physical  fitness. 

The  Council  of  the  National  Hospital 
have  very  kindly  made  special  arrangements 
with  regard  to  instructors,  apparatus,  etc., 
for  the  training  and  tuition  of  blind  students, 
and  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
men  now  in  training  will  successfully  qualify. 
There  is  a  big  demand  for  the  well-trained, 
well-educated  masseur,  and  it  is  a  matter  of 
great  satisfaction  to  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind  that  all  the  students  trained 
at  their  School  of  Massage  or  through 
the  agency  of  the  Institute,  have  been 
successful  in  obtaining  appointments  at 
military  hospitals  or  other  curative  estab- 
lishments. 

In  addition  to  the  School  of  Massage  at  the 
National  Hospital,  there  is  also  an  Electrical 

Department 
(equipped  with 
all  the  most 
modern  and 
up-to-date 
applia  nces) . 
Here  may  be 
seen  Faradic 
and  Galvanic 
batteries,  sepa- 
rate and  com- 
bined, the  Pan- 
tostat, Bristow 
Coil,  Galvano- 
set,  High  Fre- 
quency Appara- 
tus,  Radiant 
Heat  Baths,  in- 
cluding small, 
intermediate 
and  full  size 
baths  ;  also  the 
Wilmshurst  Static  Machine,  the  latter  being 
used  daily  in  connection  with  neurasthenic 
headaches,  local  treatment,  etc.  In  this  depart- 
ment all  nerve  cases,  neurasthenic  cases,  gun- 
shot wounds  and  functional  conditions  are 
treated.  Some  interesting  cases  of  patients  can 
be  seen  undergoing  treatment,  and  some  extra- 
ordinary cures  have  been  brought  about. 

On  an  average,  thirty  sighted  students 
undergo  training.  At  present,  the  blind 
student  undergoes  a  thorough  training  in 
Faradism  only,  but  it  is  hoped,  at  a  later 
date,  that  the  whole  question  of  Medical 
Electricity  on  behalf  of  blind  students  will 
be  gone  into  thoroughly. 
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ORGAN   RECITAL 
By  Mr.  ALFRED  HOLLINS. 
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ON  Tuesday,  February  15th,  Mr.  Hollins 
gave  a  most  attractive  Organ  recital 
at  the  National  Institute.  Joy  ful- 
ness, to  which  the  audience  most  readily 
responded,  was  the  dominent  note  of  the 
music  rendered,  and  to  this  feeling  two  recent 
compositions  of  the  recitalist,  "  Morning 
Song "  and  "  Scherzo  in  A  Minor,"  con- 
tributed their  full  share.  The  programme 
concluded  with  a  most  inspiriting  perfor- 
mance of  the  "  Overture  "  to  William  Tell,  a 
performance  which  will  be  long  remembered 
by  those  who  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  it. 
At  six  o'clock  the  same  evening  Miss 
Eyre  and  her  sisters  gave  a  very  enjoyable 
and  varied  programme,  consisting  of  an  instru- 
mental trio  for  piano,  violin  and  'cello, 
Beethoven,  Op.  11  in  B  flat ;  violin  and  'cello 
solos  ;  and  several  charmingly  sung  vocal  trios. 
Though  all  were  attractive,  perhaps  the  most 
delightful  of  the  vocal  trios  was  that  by 
Dr.  Earnest  Walker,  "Dainty  Dames,"  the 
piano  accompaniment  of  which  was  ably 
rendered  by  Mrs.  Eyre.  Further  variety 
was  afforded  by  Organ  solos  from  Mr.  Henry 
Newell,  F.R.C.O.,  L.R.A.M.,  the  second  of 
these  being  a  well- written  March  of  his  own. 
With  the  Recital  and  the  Concert,  Tuesday 
February  5th,  was  a  musical  feast-day  for 
those  working  at  the  Institute. 
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THE  annual  meeting  of  the  Halifax 
Society  for  the  Home  Teaching  and 
Assistance  of  the  Blind  was  held  on 
January  31st.  The  annual  report  showed 
the  number  of  names  on  the  books  to  be 
159.  Fifty-five  of  the  most  necessitous  cases 
were  in  receipt  of  pensions  from  the  society, 
varying  from  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  per  week.  Mr. 
Walter  Hodgson,  the  teacher  and  visitor, 
made  1,950  visits  during  the  year.  Sixteen 
blind  persons  resident  in  this  district  were  in 
receipt  of  life  pensions  from  other  institutions, 
these  being  of  the  annual  value  of  £10  each. 


The  balance-sheet  showed  a  balance  from 
the  previous  year  of  £253  17s.  3d.  Donations 
and  subscriptions  amounted  to  £72  16s.  8d., 
legacy  £100,  subscriptions  collected  by  lady 
collectors  £94  13s.  0d.,  collected  by  paid 
collector  £50  9s.  6d.,  interest  on  investments 
£212  4s.  lid.,  and  income  tax  rebate 
£56  Is.  8d.  The  expenditure  amounted  to 
£501  17s.  0d.,  including  £332  19s.  7d.  relief 
to  the  blind,  £30  to  The  Royal  Institution 
for  the  Blind  on  account  of  three  women 
from  Halifax,  and  £109  19s.  5d.  teacher's 
salary  and  expenses.  After  investing 
£177  10s.  Id.  there  was  a  bank  balance  of 
£160  15s.  lid.  The  total  funds  invested 
were  £5,315  10s.  2d. 

In  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report  and 
balance-sheet,  it  was  pointed  out  that  the 
interest  on  investments  was  £212,  and  the 
amount  distributed  to  the  blind  was  £332, 
the  subscriptions  going  entirely  to  the  relief 
of  the  blind,  and  not  to  the  augmentation  of 
the  capital.  The  Chairman  emphasised  the 
need  for  increased  subscriptions,  saying  that 
if  it  were  not  for  the  invested  funds,  legacies, 
etc.,  they  would  not  be  able  to  carry  on  the 
work  they  were  doing. 
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A  FREE  organ  recital  is  given  in  the 
Armitage  Hall,  the  National  Institue 
for  the  Blind,  Great  Portland  Street, 
London,  W.I.,  every  Wednesday,  at  3.30p.m., 
and  all  those  who  are  interested  to  see 
the  processes  connected  with  the  production 
of  music  and  literature  in  Braille  type,  are 
invited  to  attend  at  2.30  p.m.  on  that  day, 
when  they  will  be  shown  over  the  building. 
The  organ  on  which  the  recitals  are  given 
is  a  three-manual  instrument  of  forty-eight 
stops,  built  by  Messrs.  Norman  and  Beard, 
and  it  is  a  replica  of  that  at  the  Royal 
College  of  Organists,  with  the  addition  of 
ten  stops  to  make  it  more  effective  for  recital 
purposes.  Blind  candidates  for  R.C.O.  ex- 
aminations have  free  access  do  this  organ, 
and  the  additional  stops  are  so  arranged 
that  such  candidates  can  practise  under  the 
same  conditions  as  if  at  the  College  itself. 

The  programmes  of  these  recitals  are 
frequently  varied  by  Songs  and  by  pieces 
for  the  Piano  and  Organ,  while  music  by 
blind  composers  is  not  forgotten. 
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THE  TEACHING  OF  RHYTHM. 
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INCE  reading  the  articles  on  the 
teaching  of  Eurhythmies,  in  both 
The  Beacon  and  The  Teacher  of 
the  Blind,  I  have  thought  it 
might  be  of  interest  to  others 
engaged  in  work  among  the  blind 
to  hear  what  we  have  done  and 
are  doing  in  this  direction.  For 
many  years  we  have  realised  the 
importance  of  the  teaching  of 
rhythm.  Firstly,  there  is  the  ear- 
training  it  provides  ;  secondly,  there  is  the 
co-ordination  between  brain  and  muscle  ; 
and  thirdly,  the  co-ordination  between  know- 
ing and  feeling  and  doing.  Anyone  who  has 
studied  the  average  blind  child  will  realise 
the  great  need  there  is  to  provide  means  by 
which  they  can  translate  knowledge  into 
action  and  not  merely  into  words,  and  to 
express  feelings  and  emotions  otherwise  than 
by  the  foolish  and  meaningless  movements 
in  which  they  so  often  indulge.' 

These  two  important  points  we  have 
combined  in  a  series  of  carefully  graded 
exercises  in  rhythm.  Incidentally,  we  have 
found  that  it  also  provides  good  training  in 
attention  and  concentration.  Part  of  these 
exercises  are  taken  in  the  singing  lessons  and 
the  remainder  in  the  dancing  lessons. 

The  preliminary  exercises  for  the  very 
tiny  ones  are  of  a  very  simple  nature.  First 
they  clap  or  stamp  for  each  beat  of  some 
easy  rhythm  ;  later  on  for  more  difficult 
rhythms,  and  then  only  for  the  accented 
notes.  Sometimes  for  a  change  they  make 
a  noise  like  some  animal,  or  ring  a  small  bell 
for  the  first  beat  of  each  bar. 

They  also  have  games  in  which  the  action 
expresses  the  words  they  are  singing,  such 
as  the  swaying  of  the  trees  in  the  wind  or 
the  well-loved  game  of  see-saws.  In  this  way 
words,  music  and  action  all  fit  in  with  one 
another.  The  children  are  always  en- 
couraged to  invent  their  own  actions. 

In  the  upper  classes,  with  rather  older 
children,  tunes  with  different  rhythms  and 
of   different   characters  are    played.     Each 


child  does  the  step  that  he  feels  best 
expresses  the  character  of  the  music,  and 
then  the  children  themselves  act  as  judges 
and  decide  who  has  best  expressed  the  music 
in  movement. 

At  other  times  the  pianist  glides  from  one 
rhythm  to  another  and  from  one  character 
of  piece,  and  the  children  follow  the  changes 
in  the  music  by  a  corresponding  change  of 
movement.  Or  again,  certain  well-known 
tunes,  to  the  number  of  three  or  four,  are 
set  to  represent  certain  arm  and  trunk  move- 
ments, and  as  the  tunes  change  the  children 
must  change  their  movement.  This  is  a 
very  favourite  game,  and  as  the  failure  to 
respond  to  the  change  of  tune  means  going 
out  of  the  game,  in  the  end  the  most  alert 
child,  and  the  one  whose  body  most  readily 
responds  to  the  message  conveyed  to  the 
brain  through  the  air,  remains  as  victor. 
Bodily  control  and  quickness  of  response  is 
thus  exercised  and  gained. 

Then  we  have  such  dances  and  games  as 
the  rhymed  story  of  the  Sleeping  Beauty,  in 
which  the  children  show  the  story  by  their 
actions  as  well  as  by  words  they  are  singing. 

More  recently  we  have  carried  our  early 
experiments  a  step  further,  and  instead  of  a 
certain  character  of  tune  being  represented 
by  a  certain  step,  we  have  taken  the  step  to 
mean  a  certain  musical  value,  so  that  the 
more  advanced  pupils  will  resemble,  so  to 
speak,  a  musical  phrase  by  a  dance,  consist- 
ing of  various  steps,  each  of  the  steps 
representing  a  certain  musical  value 

At  the  same  time  the  character  of  the 
tune  is  noted  by  arm  and  trunk  movements, 
the  movement  recurring  each  bar,  or  in  more 
difficult  exercises  in  each  phrase. 

We  have  a  series  of  carefully  graded 
exercises  in  use  now,  from  a  simple  tune 
in  J  time,  in  which  nothing  but  crotchets  are 
introduced,  and  to  which  the  children  do 
simple  marching  ;  to  an  exercise  in  which  a 
phrase  consisting  of  four  bars  of  some  fairly 
complicated  rhythm  is  repeated  in  a  tune, 
and  they  represent  each  musical  value  by  a 
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certain  step,  at  the  same  time  showing  the 
character  of  the  tune  by  certain  arm  and 
trunk  movements. 

The  children  also  showed  changes  from 
pianissimo  to  fortissimo  by  less  or  more 
vigour  in  the  actions  and  acceleration  and 
retardation  by  a  change  in  the  speed  of  the 
movements,  and  the  more  advanced  children 
readily  respond  in  their  movements  to  the 
various  gradations  of  time  and  expression. 

These  exercises  are  thoroughly  enjoyed 
by  the  children,  and  the  effect  on  them  is 
most  marked  ;  the  dull,  lethargic  pupils 
become  brighter,  the  inattentive  ones  learn 
the  necessity  for  listening  carefully,  while 
the  awkward,  helpless  children  are  set  on 
the  way  to  learn  bodily  control. 

E.  E.  MORLEY  (Headmistress), 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind, 
Harborne,  Birmingham. 
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(Verses  suggested   by  the    cover    drawing 
of  the  January  "Beacon.") 

My    baby's     eyes  !     wherein     the    light     is 
quenched, 
Wherein   no   answering  smile  may  never 
gleam  ; 
Nor  may  I  hope  to  see  in  their  blue  depths 
The  glad  sweet  light  of  recognition  beam. 

My  baby — oh  my  helpless  little  lad  ! 

So  doubly  helpless  in  his  darkened  world, 
Who  may  not  look  at  me  with  roguish  glee 

Beneath  these  sweeping  lashes,  softly 
curled. 

I  hold  him  clasped  above  my  yearning  heart, 
And  press  my  lips  against  the  shell  pink 
ear, 

So  swift  to  recognise  my  step  and  voice, 
By  which  alone  he  knows  that  I  am  near. 

Wee  roseleaf  hands  that,  oh  so  sweetly,  steal 
In  baby  soft  caresses  o'er  my  face, 

And  strive  in  their  pathetic  wanderings 
My  unknown  features  gradually  to  trace. 

Yet  light  he  knows — the  sunlight  of  my  love, 
How  gladly  will  my  life  devoted  be 

To  train  the  ears  and  rosy  finger-tips, 

That  thus  my  sightless  little  one  may  see. 

Alice  M.  Raiker. 
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DEPUTATION  to  chief  secretary. 

A  DEPUTATION  representing  Institu- 
tions for  the  Blind  in  Ireland  waited 
on  the  Chief  Secretary  at  his  office, 
Dublin  Castle,  to-day,  to  ask  him  to  use  his 
influence  in  having  an  Advisory  Committee 
set  up  in  Ireland  to  carry  out  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Departmental  Committee 
on  the  Blind  for  improving  the  condition  of 
the  sightless  in  this  country. 

The  deputation,  which  was  introduced 
by  the  Right  Hon.  A.  W.  Samuels,  K.C., 
M.P.  (Solicitor-General)  consisted  of  the 
Rev.  B.  J.  Byrne,  Prior,  St.  Joseph's  Asylum 
for  the  Blind,  Drumcondra  ;  Mr.  Charles 
Dickinson,  Richmond  Institution  for  the 
Blind  ;  Mr.  W.  R.  Wade,  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  Lower  Gardiner  Street  ;  Miss 
Cant  well,  Sisters  of  Charity,  Cork  ;  and  Mr. 
W.  R.  Armstrong,  Hon.  Sec.  of  the  Joint 
Committee  of  the  Institutions. 

The  proceedings  were  private,  but  we 
understand  that  the  case  for  the  setting  up 
of  an  Advisory  Committee  was  put  forward 
by  Mr.  Armstrong. 

The  Chief  Secretary  informed  the  depu- 
tation that  the  Government  had  the  matter 
in  hand,  and  he  expected  that  such  a 
Committee  would  shortly  be  formed.  Any 
movement  made  in  England  in  connection 
with  the  matter  would  be  followed  by  a 
corresponding  one  in  Ireland. 

Mr.  Dickinson  apologised  for  the  absence 
of  the  Lord  Primate  of  Ireland,  who  is 
President  of  the  Committee. 

—Dublin  Mail,  7th  January,  1918. 
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THE  ninety-first  annual  report  of  the 
Managers  of  the  Glasgow  Royal  Asylum 
for  the  Blind,  with  an  encouraging 
record  of  the  work  of  the  past  year,  aroused 
strong  opposition  from  a  section  of  the 
audience  who  attended  the  annual  general 
meeting  in  the  Trades  Hall  on  January  21st. 
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Mr.  John  Glen,  who  presided,  moving  the 
adoption  of  the  report,  said  that  there  had 
been  plenty  of  good  paying  work,  and  all 
their  hands  had  full  employment.  The  sub- 
scriptions last  year  amounted  to  £3,393,  but 
he  thought  that  an  institution  like  theirs,  one 
of  the  oldest  in  the  city,  ought  to  secure 
greater  support.  Directing  attention  to  some 
of  the  items  in  the  report,  he  referred  to  the 
increase  of  wages  to  employees.  Early  in 
the  year,  the  report  stated,  the  payments  had 
been  raised  by  2s.  per  week  to  men  and  by 
Is.  6d.  per  week  to  girls,  and  an  additional 
war  bonus  of  2s.  weekly  had  been  granted 
to  workers  of  all  grades.  The  wages  now 
were  31s.  per  week  for  married  men,  29s,  for 
unmarried  men,  and  18s.  6d.  for  women. 
The  Chairman  explained  that  the  wages  were 
now  50  per  cent,  above  those  paid  before  the 
war.  The  Managers,  he  added,  were  con- 
scious that  the  wages  were  still  small,  and  if 
public  subscriptions  were  increased  they 
would  see  to  it  that  there  was  a  fair  distri- 
bution among  the  workers.  He  referred  to 
the  possibility  of  State  aid  for  the  blind,  but 
meanwhile  appealed  for  larger  public  support. 

Mr.  Reid  seconded. 

A  large  number  of  questions  were  put 
bearing  largely  on  details  of  expenditure,  and 
the  Chairman  said  that  all  information  was 
available  to  anyone  who  cared  to  call  at  the 
office. 

The  opposition  was  focused  in  an  amend- 
ment, moved  by  Councillor  Shinwell  and 
seconded  by  Mr.  G.  D.  Hardie,  that  the 
report  be  rejected.  Dissatisfaction  was 
especially  expressed  by  the  mover  and 
seconder  with  the  wages  paid  to  the  workers, 
which,  it  was  contended,  were  inadequate  in 
view  of  the  increased  cost  of  living. 

The  Chairman  indicated  that  the  Managers 
would  be  prepared  to  consider  the  matter, 
but  Councillor  Shinwell  insisted  on  the  amend- 
ment being  put.  It  was  defeated  by  a  con- 
siderable majority,  and  the  report  was 
approved. 

Sir  John  Ure  Primrose,  Bart.,  moved  the 
election  of  nine  Managers  by  the  subscribers. 
On  the  list  appeared  the  name  of  the  Rev. 
James  MacGibbon,  of  the  Cathedral,  and  a 
suggestion  was  made  that  he  should  retire  in 
favour  of  Mr.  Alexander  Henderson,  a  blind 
man.  Mr.  MacGibbon  readily  assented, 
saying  that  he  thought  Mr.  Henderson's 
election  preferable. 
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YORKSHIRE  SCHOOL 
FOR  THE  BLIND. 

PERFORMANCE    OF    "KING    ARTHUR" 
BY   THE   PUPILS. 
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ON  January  29th  a  large  and  appreciative 
audience  assembled  in  the  Music  Room 
of  the  Yorkshire  School  for  the  Blind, 
York,  to  witness  the  "King  Arthur"  pageant 
presented  by  the  pupils. 

The  acting  of  the  pupils  was  exceptionally 
clever.  The  proceedings  were  carried  out 
without  a  hitch,  and  great  credit  is  due  to 
Miss  Littleton  (head  mistress)  and  Mr.  A.  J. 
Laidlaw  (assistant  master),  who,  together 
with  other  members  of  the  teaching  staff, 
trained  the  pupils.  The  scenes  were  delight- 
fully interspersed  with  dances,  minuets  and 
concerted  items,  the  great  majority  of  which 
were  encored.  Everything  was  so  well  done 
that  no  prompting  was  necessary,  and  not 
the  least  contributory  feature  to  a  programme 
in  which  every  one  excelled  was  the  playing 
in  a  most  finished  and  artistic  manner  of 
the  entire  music  from  memory  by  a  blind 
fourteen-year-old  boy,  named  Harold  Uttley. 

The  Rev.  C.  F.  Hardy  (Principal  of  the 
School) ,  in  thanking  all  who  had  contributed 
to  the  evening's  success  either  by  attendance 
or  effort,  expressed  the  hope  that  that  enter- 
tainment, the  first  of  its  kind  given  by  blind 
artistes  in  York,  would  be  the  forerunner  of 
many  enjoyable  annual  events. 

OOOO 

BLINDED  FOR  YOU. 

THE  latest  figures  from  St.  Dunstan's 
Hostel  for  Blinded  Soldiers  and  Sailors  show 
that  there  are  now  over  1,000  men  who  have 
been  blinded  in  the  War.  Five  hundred  and 
eighteen  are  at  present  at  St.  Dunstan's  and 
its  annexes,  while  nearly  400  have  left  and 
been  started  in  their  new  life.  More  than 
100  are  in  hospital  waiting  for  convalescence 
to  enable  them  to  enter  the  hospital. 

OOOO 

MEMORANDA. 

THE  subscription  to  The  Beacon  is  3s. 
per  annum,  post  free.  Single  copies  can  be 
bought  for  3d.,  or  4d.  post  free. 
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We    are    giving    this    month    the    second   and   concluding 
portion  of  Braille  Music  published  during  1917. 


MUSIC  BY  BLIND  COMPOSERS. 

A  LIST  of  music  by  blind  composers, 
published  in  Staff  Notation,  has  recently 
been  compiled,  and  may  be  had  from 
The  National  Institute  in  Braille  and  in 
letterpress,  the  former  price  2d.,  the  latter 
post  free.  This  list,  which  does  not  pretend 
to  be  complete,  contains  twenty  names,  and 
some  of  the  composers  have  a  considerable 
amount  of  music  to  their  credit,  so  that  all 
those  wishing  to  become  more  familiar  with 
what  the  blind  have  done  in  this  direction, 
or  who  are  willing  to  help  in  making  their 
music  more  widely  known,  have  a  good 
supply  to  select  from. 

The  twenty  composers  are  as  follows  : — 
Miss  Gertrude  Berrow. 
Charles  Broan. 

F.  F.  Coaker,  A.R.C.O. 

S.  Corbett,  Mus.Doc,  Cantab. 
J.  Dawber,  Mus.Doc. 
H.  Greenwood. 
T.  Hale. 

G.  D.  Haller,  F.R.C.O. 
H.  G.  Hardebeck. 
Alfred  Hollins,  F.R.C.O. 

H.  G.  Oke,  A.R.A.M.,  L.R.A.M. 

T.  G.  Osborn,  F.R.C.O. 

G.  Prichard. 

F.  W.  Priest,  F.R.C.O. 

A.  Robins,  A.R.C.O. 

L.   Smith. 

A.  C.  Stericker. 

H.  Sandiford  Turner. 

H.  F.  Watling,  F.R.C.O.,  L.R.A.M. 

W.  Wolstenholme,  Mus.Doc,  Oxon. 
It  may  also  be  noted  that  attention  is 
being  given  to  the  publishing  in  Braille  of 
more  music  by  blind  composers,  as  the 
following  from  the  1917  list  will  testify  :  — 
Five  Anthems,  eight  Organ  pieces,  three 
Piano  pieces,  three  Songs. 


MUSICAL  SUCCESSES. 

In  addition  to  the  examination  successes 
mentioned  in  our  last  number,  the  L.R.A.M. 
Diploma  for  singing  has  been  won  by  Miss 
Ellen  Clift  (Royal  Normal  College),  by  Albert 
Taylor  for  piano  playing  (Henshaw's  Blind 
Asylum,  Manchester),  while  the  Fellowship 
Diploma  of  the  Royal  College  of  Organists 
has  been  won  by  Leonard  Marsh  (Royal 
Normal  College)  and  the  Associateship  by 
James  Dudley  (Henshaw's  Blind  Asylum). 
Mr.  Marsh  has  achieved  the  further  distinc- 
tion of  carrying  off  the  Turpin  Prize,  this 
being  the  seventh  R.C.O.  Prize  won  by 
students  of  the  Royal  Normal  College,  and 
it  may  be  noted,  as  an  indication  of  what  the 
blind  can  do  when  efficiently  trained,  that 
twenty  pupils  of  the  College  have  obtained 
the  Fellowship  and  forty-seven  the  Associate- 
ship  of  the  Royal  College  of  Organists. 


Music  Published  During  1917. 

(Continued  from  last  month. J 
(V.-s.— Vertical.     B.-b.— Bar  by  bar.) 

PIA^. 

Duets. 

Moszkowski — From  Foreign  Parts  (six  characteristic 
pianoforte  duets),  Op.  23,  b.-b.  Primo  and  Secondo, 
6d.  each. 

SONGS. 

Adams,  A.  Emmett — God  send  you  back  to  Me,  E 

flat,  compass  C  to  F',  3d. 
Adams,  Stephen — Nirvana,  C,  compass  D  to  F',  4d.  ; 

Babylon,  F,  compass  C  to  F',  4d. 
Aitken — Jest  her  Way,  C,  compass  D  sharp  to  G',  3d. 
A.   L.   (arranged  by) — When  Love   is  Kind,  A  flat, 

compass  E  to  A',  3d.  ;  The  Swiss  Girl's  Lament,  E 

flat,  compass  D  to  G',  3d. 
Allitsen — Like  as  the  Hart  desireth,  E  flat,  compass 

B;  to  F',  4d.  ;  There's  a  Land,  F,  compass  C  to  F, 

4d.  ;  The  Lord  is  my  Light,  C,  compass  C  to  F',  4d. 
Arundale — The   Little    White    House,    Song   Cycle, 

high  voice,  compass  At  to  G',  9d. 
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Barnard,  D'Auvergne — Lead,  Kindly  Light,  F,  com- 
pass C  to  F',  4d. 
Batten — The  Sweetest  Flower,  C,   compass  E  to  E', 

3d.  ;  Peace  and  Rest,  B  flat,  compass  C  to  F',  4d. 
Bizet,   George — Song  of  the  Toreador  (Carmen),  E, 

compass  A,  to  E',  4d. 
Brahms — The  Forge,   Op.    19,  No.  4,  B  flat,  compass 

F  to  F',  selected  from  the  Syllabus  of  the  I.  S.  M., 

3d. 
Carey — Nearer  my  God  to  Thee,  F,  compass  C  to  F', 

4d. 
Clutsam — I  know  of  two  bright  Eyes  (Myrra),  No.  4 

of  "Songs  from  the  Turkish  Hills,"  F,  compass  D 

to  D'.  3d. 
Coleridge  -  Taylor         Onaway,      Awake,      Beloved 

("  Hiawatha  "),  Op.  30,  G  flat,  compass  F  to  B',  4d.  ; 

Five  Fairy  Ballads,  high  voice,  C  to  A'  flat,  Is. 
Dunhill — The  Sea  Gipsy,  D  minor,  compass  By  to  E', 

3d.  ;  A  Rover's  Song,  F,  compass  C  to  D',  3d.  ;  The 

Daisies,  C,  compass  C  to  F',  3d.  ;  A  Hill  Song,  D, 

compass  B;  to  E'  flat,  3d. 
Elgar — Four  Songs  from  "The  Fringes  of  the  Fleet," 

low  voice,  compass  C  to  F',  9d. 
Geehl — For  you  Alone  (with  violin  accompaniment), 

E  flat,  compass  C  to  F',  3d. 
German,  E. — Have  you  news  of  my  Boy  Jack  ?  A 

flat,  compass  A,  to  F',  4d. 
Goetz,   Alma — Melisande    in    the    Wood,    D    minor, 

compass  D  to  F',  3d. 
Goring-Thomas — A  Summer  Night,  D  flat,  compass 

B;  to  A',  3d. 
Hadow — Songs  of  the  British  Islands,  2  volumes,  at 

2s.  6d.  each. 
Hawley — The  Sweetest  Flower  that  Blows,  medium 

voice,  F,  compass  C  to  E',  3d. 
Henschel — The  Spinning- Wheel,  F,  compass  D  to  F', 

3d. 
Hurlstone — Five  Miniature  Ballads,  low  voice,  com- 
pass B,  flat  to  D\  6d. 
Jacobs-Bond,  Carrie — A  Perfect  Day,  A  flat,  compass 

E  to  D',  3d. 
Lambert,  Frank — A  Barque  at  Midnight,  F,  compass 

C  to  F',   3d.  ;  She  is  far  from  the  Land,   A  flat, 

compass  C  to  E',  3d. 
Layton — Off  to  fight  the  Germans,   B  flat,   compass 

B,  to  F',  3d. 
Lehmann,    Liza — Fly    away,    Pretty    Moth,    E    flat, 

compass  C  to  F',  3d.  ;  Bird  Songs,  high  voice,  3d. 
Ley,  H.  G. — First  Album  of  Songs,  Op.  6,  compass  D 

to  A',  9d.  ;  Second  Album  of  Songs,  Op.  8,  compass 

C  to  G\  Is. 
Newton — Through  the  Forest,  E  flat,  compass  D  to 

G',  3d.  ;  The  Magic  Month  of  May,  D,  compass  D 

to  G\  3d. 
Oke — Sleep,  my  little  Darling,  sleep,  E  flat,  compass 

C  to  E',  4d.  :  The  Spring  of  Life,  A,  compass  A,  to 

E',  4d. 
Oliver — Songs  of  Old  London,  medium  voice,  6d. 
Parry — A  Hymn  for  Aviators,  F,  compass  E  to  F',  3d. 
Parsons,  Harold — What  does  little   Birdie  say  ?  E, 

compass  C  to  G',  3d. 
Pinsuti,  Ciro — Bedouin  Love  Song,   B  minor,   com- 
pass F  to  D'  sharp,  3d. 
Poniatowski,  Prince — The  Yeoman's  Wedding  Song, 

G,  compass  C  to  D',  3d. 
Riego,  Teresa  Del — To  Phyllida  (The  Ladies  of  St. 

James'),  E,  compass  B;  to  F',  4d.  ;  Happy  Song,  E 

flat,  compass  E  to  G',  3d.  ;  The  Reason,  G,  compass 

C  sharp  to  F',  4d. 
Ronald,  Landon — A  Cycle  of  Life  (five  Songs),  low 

voice,  6d. 


Russell,  Kennedy — The  Blue  Dragoons,  B  flat,  com- 
pass B,  to  D',  4d. 

Sanderson,  W. — Don't  Hurry,  E  flat,  compass  C  to 
G',  3d.  ;  My  Dear  Soul,  A  flat,  compass  E  to  A',  3d. 

Squire — Mountain  Lovers,  E  flat,  compass  E  to  G', 
4d.  ;  In  an  Old-fashioned  Town,  C,  compass  A'  to 
D',  3d. 

Stanford — An  Irish  Idyll,  in  Six  Miniatures,  Op.  77, 
low  voice,  compass  A;  natural  to  E'  flat,  Is.  ;  The 
Old  Superb,  No.  5  of  "Songs  of  the  Sea,"  baritone, 
Op.  91,  4d.  ;  Drake's  Drum,  3d.  (published  1916)  ; 
Outward  Bound,  3d.  ;  Devon,  O  Devon,  3d.  ; 
Homeward  Bound,  3d. 

Sullivan — Ho,  Jolly  Jenkin  !  (Ivanhoe),  D,  compass 
A;  to  D\  3d. 

Taubert — Sleep,  Baby,  Sleep,  F,  compass  C  to  E', 
selected  from  the  Syllabus  of  the  I.  S.  M.,  4d. 

Tosti — My  Dreams,  D  flat,  compass  F  to  G',  3d. 

Truelove,  M. — A  Little  Love  Song,  G,  compass  E  to 
G',  3d.  ;  I'll  be  a  Soldier  (words  by  E.  Le  Breton- 
Martin),  D,  compass  C  to  E',  3d. 

Wood,  Charles — Ethiopia  Saluting  the  Colours,  Aflat, 
compass  A;  to  D',  4d. 

Wood,  Haydn — Roses  of  Picardy,  C,  compass  E  to 
F',  3d.  ;  Love's  Garden  of  Roses,  G,  compass  D  to 
E',  3d. 

Williams,  Vaughan — Songs  of  Travel,  Part  1  (R.  L. 
Stev.nson),  compass  A,  to  E',  6d. 

The  Star  Spangled  Banner  (America's  National 
Song),  B  flat,  compass  B;  to  F',  3d. 

Duets. 

Barnard,  D'Auvergne — Lead,  Kindly  Light,  Soprano 
and  Contralto,  4d. 

Boughton,  Rutland — Piper's  Song,  Soprano  and  Con- 
tralto, 4d. 

Trios. 

Hoist — Song  of  the  Shoemakers  (S.S.A.),  Id.  ;  Song 
oi  the  Fishermen  (S.S.A.),  3d. 

Part  Songs. 

Faning,  Eaton — Moonlight,  v.-s.,  4d.,  sop.,  alto,  tenor, 

bass,  Id.  each. 
Sullivan — Brightly  dawns  our  Wedding  Day,    v.s., 

4d.,  separate  parts  Id.  each. 

THEORETICAL. 

Additions  to  Braille  Music  Notation,  together  with 

some  account  of  the   methods   known  as  Bar  by 

Bar  and  Vertical  Score,  6d. 
Trinity   College    Text-books  of  Musical  Knowledge 

(Preparatory)     wiih    Staff    Diagrams,    by    C.    W. 

Pearce,  Is.  6d. 
Ditto,  Intermediate  Grade,  2  volumes,  at  2s.  6d.  each. 
The  I.  S.  M.  Practical  Examination  Questions  Book 

(Revised  Edition),  Is. 
Relaxation  Studies   (Tobias  Matthay),  3  volumes,  at 

Is.  6d.  each. 
First  Principles  of  Pianoforte  Playing  (Matthay),  3 

volumes,  at  Is.  each. 
The  Royal  College  of  Organists  Examination  Papers 

for  Associateship  (1916),  4d. 
Ditto,  for  Fellowship,  4d. 

MUSICAL  LITERATURE. 

The  Life  of  Handel  (Romain  Rolland)  translated  by 
A.  Eaglefield  Hull),  3  volumes,  at  2s.  6d.  each. 
(In  July  list  for  Associateship,  1917,  Growth  of 
Music,  Colles,  2  parts,  at  2s.  6  J.  each.  In  December, 
1917,  list  for  Associateship). 

The  Making  of  Musicians  (Yorke  Trotter),  2s.  6d. 

The  Musician's  Pilgrimage,  a  Study  in  Art  stic 
Development  (J.  A.  Fuller-Maitland),  2s.  6d. 
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THERE  was  a  large  audience  at  the 
Milton  Hall  recently  when  the  Man- 
chester branch  of  the  Dickens  Fellow- 
ship celebrated  the  106th  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  Charles  Dickens  by  a  recital  from 
his  works  given  by  Professor  William  Miles, 
of  London.  The  recital  was  one  of  a  series 
which  Professor  Miles  is  giving  throughout 
the  country,  under  the  patronage  of  Queen 
Alexandra,  in  aid  of  the  Fellowship's  fund 
for  providing  the  works  of  Dickens  in  Braille 
type  for  the  use 
of  the  blind, 
more  especially 
with  regard  to 
the  needs  of 
soldiers  blinded 
in  the  war. 
There  is  a  con- 
stantly increas- 
ing  demand 
among  the 
blind,  espe- 
cially from 
sightless  sol- 
diers, for  the 
works  of  Dic- 
kens, but  up  to 
the  summer  of 
1914,  when  this 
effort  was 
launched,  only 
about  half  a 
dozen     of     the 

books  in  Braille  were  in  general  circulation. 
The  object  of  the  Fellowship  is  to  raise 
a  sufficient  sum  to  enable  The  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  of  which  Sir  Arthur 
Pearson  is  President,  to  produce  the  stereo- 
type plates  for  the  whole  of  the  books.  Some 
£600  has  already  been  raised  towards  the 
amount  required  for  this  purpose,  and  it  is 
hoped  by  the  Manchester  celebration  con- 
siderably to  augment  this  amount.  Copies 
of  the  works  will  be  placed  in  the  library  of 
St.  Dunstan's  Hostel,  and  will  also  be  made 
available  for  general  circulation  by  means  of 
the  branches  of  the  National  Lending  Library 
for  the  Blind. 

Mrs.    Laurence    Clay,    president    of    the 
Manchester  branch  of  the  Fellowship,  was 


THE  CEDARS.   IN  THE  GROUNDS  (SEE  P.  7). 


in  the  chair,  and  the  audience  manifested  its 
interest  in  the  recital  by  rapt  attention  and 
enthusiastic  applause.  Professor  Miles  gave 
as  the  first  part  of  his  programme  "  The 
Story  of  Little  Dombey,"  and  in  the  second 
half  his  selections  included  Horatio  Spar- 
kins  "  from  "  Sketches  by  Boz,"  "The  Story 
of  Richard  Doubledick  "  from  the  "  Seven 
Poor  Travellers,"  and  "  The  Skating  Party 
at  Manor  Farm"  from  the  "Pickwick 
Papers." 

The  Lord  Mayor  (Sir  Alexander  Porter), 
who  was  accompanied  on  the  platform  by 
the  Lady  Mayoress,  expressed  his  pleasure 
in  being  present.  He  had  had  the  privilege 
of  having  lived  when  a  boy  in  the  age  of 
Dickens.     He  did  not  think  people   to-day 

quite  realised 
what  the  name 
of  Dickens 
meant  to  those 
who  lived  in  the 
novelist's  time. 
No  author  at 
the  present  time 
roused  the  same 
kind  of  enthu- 
siasm and  affec- 
tion as  Dickens 
did  in  his  day. 
He  thought  the 
spirit  of  Dic- 
kens was  there 
that  night,  and 
surely  he  would 
be  rejoicing  be- 
cause the  object 
of  the  gathering 
was  such  as 
would  be  dear 
to  his  heart. — Dean  Welldon  spoke  of  the 
moral  influence  of  Dickens,  whom  he  con- 
sidered to  be  the  purest  of  all  the  humorists. 
It  was  impossible  to  overrate  the  debt  owing 
to  him  for  the  way  in  which  he  took  up  the 
cause  of  the  poor  and  of  the  children. 

In  expressing  the  appreciation  of  the 
audience  to  Professor  Miles,  Alderman 
Plummer  remarked  that  the  way  in  which 
the  selections  had  been  given  had  revealed 
Dickens  in  a  manner  unsurpassed  even  by 
the  recitals  of  the  novelist  himself,  whom  he 
had  frequently  heard  in  Manchester.  The 
recital  had  been  a  wonderful  exposition,  and 
a  debt  of  gratitude  was  due  to  Professor 
Miles  for  the  services  which  he  was  rendering 
without  fee  in  aid  of  the  Fellowship's  fund. 
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THE   BLIND  OF   PRESTON. 

FIFTY   YEARS'    WORK. 
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THE  annual  meeting  of  the  Preston  Indus- 
trial Institute  for  the  Blind  and  Homes 
for  Blind  Children  was  held  on  January 
22nd.     The  report  stated,  inter  alia  : — 

"It  is  well  to  place  on  record  that  the 
present  is  the  fiftieth  annual  report  of  the 
Institution,  which  was  founded  at  a  public 
meeting  held  in  the  Preston  Corn  Exchange 
on  March  11th,  1867. 

"There  are  17  adults  in  the  workshops, 
and  24  boys  and  21  girls  in  the  homes.  Six 
boys  are  receiving  half-time  manual  instruc- 
tion in  the  workshops.  The  men  have  been 
employed  full  time  in  the  skip  department, 
and  at  present  there  is  no  lack  of  orders  for 
goods.  The  Committee  are  pleased  to  state 
that  arrangements  are  being  made  for  the 
boys  to  be  taught  shoe  repairing  and  the 
girls  machine  knitting.  Rug  making  by  the 
girls  is  also  being  resuscitated.  The  home 
visitation  of  the  outside  blind  has  been 
attended  with  continued  success.  It  has  now 
been  in  operation  eight  years.  During  the 
year  the  visitor  has  made  1,046  calls,  taught 
11  in  Braille  and  Moon,  and  three  in  writing, 
and  read  to  36. 

1 '  The  balance-sheet  showed  a  loss  of  £ 4 1 2 , 
making  the  bank  overdraft  now  £1,139." 

The  Mayor,  moving  the  adoption  of  the 
report,  said  that  he  was  somewhat  concerned 
to  note  that  the  adverse  balance  of  £726  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  had  increased  to 
£1,139,  but  there  had  to  be  set  against  that 
an  increase  of  over  £300  in  the  value  of 
stock,  and  there  were  also  items  of  expen- 
diture which  were  not  likely  to  recur  for 
many  years,  so  that  on  the  whole,  consider- 
ing the  increased  cost  of  living,  the  Institute 
was  doing  well. 

The  adoption  of  the  report  was  seconded. 

Lieut. -Colonel  Jolly  gave  a  short  resume 
of  the  work  in  Preston  on  behalf  of  the  blind 
during  the  last  fifty  years.  He  said  that  the 
Institution  they  represented  that  day  was 
established  in  accordance  with  resolutions 
passed  at  a  public  meeting  held  in  the  Old 


Corn  Exchange  on  the  11th  March,  1867. 
Prior  to  that,  in  1864,  funds  were  raised  and 
a  small  cottage  purchased  in  North  Road, 
where  four  blind  men  received  instruction 
in  basket-making.  In  1866  the  work  was 
removed  to  Crooked  Lane,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  to  still  more  commodious  premises 
in  Derby  Street.  This  work  was  being 
carried  on  in  1867  when  the  meeting  was 
held  in  the  Corn  Exchange. 

The  report  at  the  end  of  the  first  year 
states  that  at  that  time  there  were  about  100 
indigent  adult  blind  persons  in  Preston.  The 
number  is  not  much  greater  at  the  present 
time,  and  as  the  population  has  increased  by 
about  35,000  since  1867  the  fact  mentioned 
is  gratifying.  The  report  also  states  that 
the  average  earnings  of  the  blind  for  some 
time  was  2s.  6d.  per  week,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  first  year  4s. 

In  1889  Alderman  Roper  was  appointed 
chairman.  At  that  time  the  endowment  fund 
was  £2,700,  and  there  was  no  contingency 
fund.  During  his  chairmanship  the  endow- 
ment fund  was  increased,  and  the  contingency 
fund  was  created.  At  the  present  time  the 
two  funds  amount  to  £18,000.  In  1871  a 
sum  ot  £564  was  raised,  and  property  pur- 
chased in  Glover's  Court.  In  May,  the 
following  year,  a  bazaar  was  held,  the  net 
proceeds  being  £3,448  2s.  lOd.  As  a  result 
the  foundation  stone  of  the  premises  in 
Glover's  Court  was  laid  on  the  26th  Nov., 
1873,  and  the  following  year  the  new  pre- 
mises were  opened. 

In  1878  educational  work  was  taken  up 
by  the  Committee  at  the  Glover  Street  Insti- 
tution, and  a  day  school  was  opened.  Some 
years  later  a  resolution  was  passed  ' '  That  it 
is  desirable  to  establish  a  boarding-house  for 
blind  boys  and  girls,  where  they  could  be 
boarded  and  educated  up  to  the  age  of  16," 
but  it  was  not  until  1892  that  the  site  for 
such  a  school  was  purchased.  It  was  in  that 
year  that  the  present  commodious  premises 
were  erected,  at  a  cost  of  £5,980. 
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COLLEGE  FOR  THE  HIGHER  EDUCATION 
THE  BLIND,  WORCESTER.— Public  School 
education.  Preparation  for  Universities  and  Profes- 
sions. Modern  side  for  Shorthand,  Book-keeping, 
Modern  Languages,  etc.  Staff  of  University  men 
and  specialists.  Prospectus  and  List  of  Successes 
from  Head  Master,  G.  C.  Brown,  M.  A. 

Experienced  trained,  certificated  Teacher  (woman), 
also  holding  Blind  Teachers'  Diploma  (3  honours), 
desires  post  in  a  Blind  School. — Apply,  Miss  F.  W. 
Wilson,  9,  St.  John's  Lane,  Halifax. 


The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  have  For 
Sale  a  number  of  Goat  Skin  Rugs  made 
by  a  blind  man.  They  are  beautifully  made, 
and  are  in  a  variety  of  patterns,  each  measuring 
69  in.  by  36in. 

LADY,  L.R.A.M.,  would  like  Pupils;  for  Braille 
music  or  Braille  type.  Cheshire  or  Lancashire. 
Highly  recommended. — Apply  E.  C. ,  care  of  the 
Editor  of  The  Beacon. 
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YOU  can  give  no  better  present  to  your  blind  friend 
than  a  year's  subscription  to  the  "  BRAILLE  WEEKLY 
EDITION  OF  THE  DAILY  MAIL''  and  "PROGRESS.'' 


This   will    only    cost    you    12s. 
friend   a  great  joy  in  his   life. 


6d.    and    will    give    your 
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EDITORIAL. 


L  1  AJ  E  have  received  from  the  Local 
A  Ta  TJ  Government  Board  a  letter 
A  Al  which  has  been  issued  on  the 
mmrmriT\  recommendation  of  the  Advisory 
I  WP    *  Committee    for    the    Blind,     the 

ilfefe  names  of  which    were  published 

»IBC_l]      in    our    September    issue.       As 
this     letter     has     an     important 
bearing     on     the    work     that     is 
being    done    we    have    pleasure 
in  publishing  it  in  full  : — 
[COPY.] 
Institutions,   Societies 
& 
Agencies  for  the  Blind. 

Local  Government  Board, 

Whitehall,  S.W.I, 
11th  March,  1918. 
Register  of  the  Blind. 
Sir  (or  Madam), — 

I  am  directed  by  the  President  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  to  inform  you 
that  as  a  result  of  the   recommendations 


contained  in  the  Report  of  the  Depart- 
mental Committee  on  the  Welfare  of  the 
Blind,  a  special  Department  has  been  set 
up  in  the  Local  Government  Board  to 
deal  with  this  question,  and  an  Advisory 
Committee  has  been  constituted  to  advise 
the  Department  in  all  matters  affecting 
the  blind. 

One  of  the  first  questions  that  came 
before  the  Advisory  Committee  related  to 
the  compilation  of  a  Register  of  the  Blind. 
Adequate  statistical  information  as  to  the 
number  and  classes  of  the  blind  to  be 
dealt  with  is  a  necessary  preliminary  to 
the  drawing  up  of  schemes  for  making 
suitable  provision  for  the  different  cate- 
gories of  blind  persons,  and  Mr.  Hayes 
Fisher  is  confident  that  he  can  rely  on  the 
co-operation  of  your  Committee  in  making 
the  Register  as  complete  as  possible. 

The  Board  will,  therefore,  be  grateful 
if  you  will  be  good  enough  to  obtain  the 
particulars  shown  on  the  forms  enclosed 
as  to  any  blind  person  shown  on  your 
books  or  otherwise  known  to  your  Com- 
mittee. The  information  asked  for  will 
be  treated  as  confidential,  and  will  not  be 
made  use  of,  otherwise  than  for  statistical 
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purposes,  except  on  the  application  or 
with  the  consent  of  the  person  concerned. 
The  Board  are  at  the  same  time  asking 
all  Poor  Law  Guardians,  Local  Sanitary 
and  Education  Authorities  and  County 
Nursing  Associations  to  render  all  the 
assistance  possible  in  the  matter,  and  they 
hope  in  this  manner  to  obtain  as  complete 
a  Register  as  the  circumstances  permit. 
Assistance  given  by  the  officers  of  your 
Committee  to  the  blind  person  in  filling  up 
the  form  would  be  very  valuable,  and  in 
this  connection  special  attention  is  drawn 
to  the  definition  of  blindness  adopted, 
namely,  "  too  blind  to  perform  work  for 
which  eyesight  is  essential." 

Forms  of  Inquiry  are  enclosed,  and  a 
further  supply  will  be  sent  at  once  on 
application.  The  Board  will  be  glad  if 
the  forms  can  be  returned  completed  not 
later  than  22nd  April  next. 

A  copy  of  the  Circular  addressed  to 
Local  Sanitary  and  Local  Education 
Authorities  is  enclosed  for  your  infor- 
mation. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 
A.  T.  SYMONDS, 

Assistant  Secretary. 

As  regards  the  forms  of  enquiry,  mention 
of  which  is  made  in  the  last  paragraph  of 
the  letter,  this  consists  of  17  questions,  the 
information  asked  for  being  required  for 
registration  purposes,  and  as  such  regarded 
as  private  and  confidential. 

The  definition  of  blindness  adopted  by 
the  Local  Government  Board  is  "too  blind 
to  perform  work  for  which  eyesight  is 
essential,"  a  general  acceptance  of  which 
gives  us  all  a  starting  point  that  allows  no 
ambiguity.  Short  though  the  time  is  during 
which  the  Advisory  Committee  has  been 
formed,  we  are  already  beginning  to  see 
concrete  results  in  its  formation,  and  we  feel 
convinced  that  if  it  is  but  given  the  loyal  and 
hearty  support  of  all  who  are  working  for 
the  amelioration  of  conditions  in  the  blind 
world  many  reforms  will  be  introduced  such 
as  have  long  been  needed.  We  must,  of 
course,  bear  in  mind  that  it  will  be  impos- 
sible in  many  cases  to  do  more  than  spade- 
work  for  the  present  owing  to  the  difficulties 
thrown  in  the  way  of  instant  reform  by  war 
exigencies  and  war  limitations.  These  are 
conditions  that  apply  to  every  branch  of 
philanthropic  and  peace  constructive  work. 


We  are  at  present  living  in  an  age  in  which 
destructive  philosophy  is  king,  and  until  that 
age  has  passed  away  all  that  we  can  do  is  to 
make  the  best  of  existing  circumstances  and 
lay  plans  for  the  future. 


PREVENTIBLE  BLINDNESS. 

3,000  PERSONS  YEARLY   WHO   SHOULD 
BE   SAVED. 

THE  President  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  (Mr.  Hayes  Fisher),  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Central  Council  for  District 
Nursing  in  London,  held  on  February  26th, 
said  he  took  a  special  interest  in  combating 
ophthalmia  neonatorum,  because  during  his 
Chairmanship  of  the  Departmental  Committee 
to  inquire  into  the  welfare  of  the  blind  facts 
were  established  which  showed  conclusively 
that  at  least  10  per  cent. — and  he  was  quite 
sure  it  was  nearer  20  per  cent. — of  all  the 
young  blind  people  in  this  country  owed 
their  blindness  entirely  to  ophthalmia  neona- 
torum. He  was  determined  to  do  what  he 
could  to  see  that  ophthalmia  neonatorum, 
being  a  preventible  disease,  should  be  pre- 
vented. If  only  they  could  stamp  it  out  or 
cure  it  of  any  disastrous  effects,  at  least 
3,000  people  would  be  saved  every  year 
from  going  blind.  He  wanted  to  see  London 
at  least  abreast  of  Liverpool,  Birmingham, 
Manchester,  and  other  places  in  what  they 
were  doing  for  the  treatment  of  the  disease. 

Sir  Arthur  Downes  said  the  Association 
was  considering  a  scheme  for  the  provision 
of  visiting  nurses  to  meet  the  case  of  the 
person  with  a  limited  income — the  clerk  or 
the  man  with  the  black  coat  which  was  often 
shiny. 

OOOO 

MUSIC  AT  THE 
NATIONAL  INSTITUTE. 

ON  Thursday,  April  4th,  at  6  o'clock, 
Mr.  H.  L.  Balfour  will  give  an  organ  recital 
in  the  Armitage  Hall.  This  recital,  like  the 
monthly  concerts,  is  primarily  for  those 
working  at  the  Institute,  but  any  others  who 
can  do  so  are  cordially  invited  to  attend  it. 

The  seventh  of  our  monthly  concerts 
will  be  given  on  Thursday,  April  25th,  at 
5.30  p.m.,  by  the  National  Institute  Concert 
Party  in  the  Armitage  Hall,  and,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  above-named  recital,  others  than 
those  working  at  the  Institute  are  invited  to 
be  present. 
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BRADFORD  ROYAL  INSTITUTION 
FOR  THE   BLIND. 


THE  annual  meeting  in  connection  with 
the  Bradford  Royal  Institution  for  the 
Blind  was  held  on  February  28th. 
The  annual  report  stated  that  the  trading 
departments  had  continued  exceptionally 
busy  in  executing  orders  for  the  War  Office, 
public  authorities,  mills,  and  workshops. 
The  cost  of  materials  and  labour  had  con- 
siderably increased  during  the  year,  and  in 
most  cases  had  been  very  difficult  to  obtain. 
The  total  wages  paid  to  the  blind  work- 
people, including  war  bonuses  and  other 
allowances,  was  £5,536,  or  £1,035  more 
than  in  the  previous  year.  Of  the  138 
persons  employed  regular  work  had  been 
afforded  for  84,  the  remaining  54  being 
learners  or  occasionally  employed.  The 
total  amount  received  from  the  sales  was 
£21,853,  an  increase  of  £3,939.  The  Brad- 
ford City  Council  had  again  shown  practical 
sympathy  by  increasing  their  grant  towards 
the  cost  of  war  bonuses  to  blind  workpeople 
from  £825  to  £1,000  a  year.  The  Com- 
mittee had  accordingly  been  able  to  revise 
the  war  bonus  scheme  for  the  fifth  time. 
Married  men  now  receive  10s.  per  week, 
single  men  9s.,  and  women  8s.  The  Educa- 
tion Committee  continued  to  maintain  day 
technical  classes,  together  with  maintenance 
scholarships  to  all  blind  students,  and  the 
Guardians  the  excellent  system  of  co-ordin- 
ation by  which  blind  persons  of  advanced 
age,  infirmity,  or  inability  to  earn  their  own 
maintenance,  were  specially  assisted  through 
the  Institution.  A  great  improvement  had 
been  effected  at  the  Frederick  Priestman 
Home  by  the  addition  of  a  strip  of  land  in 
Lynthorne  Road,  which  Mr.  Priestman  had 
purchased  and  handed  over  as  a  gift  to  the 
Institution. 

In  the  Yorkshire  Observer  of  March 
8th  we  read  : — "  The  honour  was  claimed 
for  Bradford  recently  that  it  is  a  city  which 
does  things.  Further  evidence  in  support 
of    its  exceptional  enterprise    was    afforded 


yesterday    at    the    annual    meeting    of    the 
Bradford    Royal    Institution  for    the   Blind. 
Mr.  Frederick  Priestman  claimed  that  much 
of    the    credit    for    the    forward    movement 
which  is  being  made  on  behalf  of  the  blind 
by  the  Government  is  due  to  the  progressive 
steps   taken  in  Bradford.     He  pointed    out 
that  Sir  Arthur  Pearson  had   marvelled  at 
the  fact    that    in   Bradford  the   blind    were 
cared  for  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  and 
had  admitted   that  if   all    other  places   had 
followed     this    good    example    there    would 
have  been  no   need  for  a   State  scheme  of 
assistance.     Since  such  a  scheme  had   been 
resolved    upon,     however,     Mr.     Priestman 
anticipated  that  Bradford  will  benefit  finan- 
cially and  in  reputation  when  it  is  got  into 
working  order.     The  Manager  of  the  Brad- 
ford   Institute     (Mr.    Miles     Priestley)    was 
warmly    congratulated    upon    his    selection 
as  a    member  of    the    Advisory    Committee 
appointed   to    draw    up    the   scheme.      The 
Lord  Mayor  (Mr.  H.  H.   Tetley)  added  his 
compliments,    and    expressed    pride    in    the 
fact  that  as  he  went  about  the  city  he  never 
saw  a  blind  person  begging.    It  was  interest- 
ing to  find   that   developments  on  a  rather 
imposing   scale    are   possible    at    no    distant 
date.     The  existing   premises  at  the  top  of 
Darley  Street  occupy  a  very  prominent  and 
valuable  site,  and  may,  it  is  thought,  be  sold 
one  of  these  days  for  a  very  substantial  sum. 
That     would    open     up     the     possibility     of 
erecting  a  comprehensive  block  of  buildings 
on  the  site  of  the  Frederick  Priestman  Home 
at   Frizinghall,    where    ample    land    for    the 
purpose    has    been    provided    through    the 
generosity  of  Mr.  Priestman." 

OOOO 

MEMORANDA. 

THE  subscription  to  The  Beacon  is  3s. 
per  annum,  post  free.  Single  copies  can  be 
bought  for  3d.,  or  4d.  post  free. 
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THE   NATIONAL  LIBRARY  FOR  THE  BLIND. 
A   NORTHERN   BRANCH   IN   MANCHESTER. 


THE  Manchester  and  Salford  Blind 
Aid  Society  have  lately  presented 
their  Braille  Library  of  8,000  volumes 
to  the  Committee  of  the  National  Library 
for  the  Blind,  and  it  has  been  decided  that 
the  collection  shall  form  the  nucleus  of  a 
Northern  Branch  of  the  National  Library,  to 
be  situated  in  Manchester. 

Sir  Henry  Miers,  Vice-Chancellor  of  Man- 
chester University,  has  consented  to  act  as 
Chairman  of  the  Branch  Committee,  and 
the  Lord  Mayor  of  Manchester  as  Hon. 
Treasurer. 

The  Committee  includes  such  well-known 
persons  as  Lord  Armstrong  (to  represent 
Northumberland),  Mrs.  Redford,  Miss 
Heywood,  Aldermen  Plummer  and  Abbott, 
Messrs.  Jast  and  Mullen. 

Miss  C.  M.  Bellhouse  has  been  appointed 
Branch  Secretary  and  Librarian. 

The  Branch  will  be  under  the  general 
direction  of  the  London  Office,  and  it  is 
hoped  greatly  to  strengthen  the  library  by 
this  strong  offshoot  in  the  North. 

On  9th  January  a  very  successful  meeting 
was  held  in  the  Town  Hall,  Manchester,  with 
the  Lord  Mayor  in  the  Chair,  to  inaugurate 
the  new  Branch,  and  appeal  for  funds  to 
carry  it  on.  Lord  Shaw,  of  Dumfermline, 
Chairman  of  the  National  Library  for  the 
Blind,  went  to  Manchester  expressly  to 
explain  the  work  and  objects  oi  the  National 
Library,  and  the  ideas  in  the  new  develop- 
ment. 

After  an  urgent  plea  on  behalf  of  the 
objects  of  the  meeting,  in  which  he  referred 
to  the  general  value  of  libraries  to  the  seeing 
as  well  as  the  blind,  the  Lord  Mayor  (Sir 
Alexander  Porter)  called  on  Lord  Shaw, 
who,  in  the  course  of  his  remarks,  pointed 
out  that  in  and  about  Manchester  there  was 
a  blind  population  of  300  or  400,  which  had 
been  making  use  of  the  books  of  the  Blind 


Aid  Society.  Every  year  they  were  getting 
additions  of  books  of  a  highly  technical  and 
scientific  character,  and  these  are  used  by 
people  who,  though  blind,  could  still  make  a 
profound  study  of  scientific  problems.  The 
Library  was  also  a  great  educational  agency. 
It  possessed  a  staff  of  500  voluntary  writers 
of  Braille,  from  among  whom  they  had 
trained  150  ladies  as  voluntary  teachers  at 
St.  Dunstan's,  and  forty  others  were  being 
taught  to  do  beautiful  and  noble  service  for 
wounded  humanity.  His  hope  was  that 
Manchester  would  soon  be  able  to  send  some 
ladies  to  London  who  would  be  willing  to 
help  in  that  work,  and  afterwards  start  a 
teaching  branch  in  Manchester.  These 
writers  were  also  able  to  produce  special 
books  for  students,  and  greatly  helped  those 
following  a  course  of  training.  In  addition 
to  the  books  obtained  from  this  source,  the 
Library  had  been  made  the  National  Deposi- 
tory of  all  books  produced  by  machinery, 
thus  taking  the  place  of  a  sort  of  British 
Museum  of  the  Blind.  His  friend,  Sir  Arthur 
Pearson,  whose  work  they  had  so  well 
supported  in  Manchester,  had  generously 
promised  him  that  any  number  of  copies  of 
the  work  produced  by  his  Society  should  be 
forthcoming  for  the  needs  of  the  library, 
and  the  same  was  the  case  with  the  other 
Publishing  House,  The  Royal  Blind  Asylum, 
in  Edinburgh.  The  whole  stock  now 
amounted  to  40,000  volumes,  exclusive  of 
those  of  Manchester. 

Sir  Henry  Miers  spoke  generally  of  the 
future  scope  and  work  of  the  Manchester 
Branch.  It  was  to  be  enlarged  from  the 
London  stocks  of  books,  and  serve  all  those 
in  the  North  who  wished  to  save  the  cost  of 
carriage  and  the  time  of  the  exchange  direct 
with  London.  He  hoped  that  the  Manchester 
depot  would  become  a  worthy  branch  of  the 
great  library  which    had   been   built   up   in 
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London,  and  soon  be  the  centre  of  in- 
tellectual inspiration  and  activity  in  that 
district. 

Mr.  Frank  Pacy,  Hon.  Secretary  of  the 
Library  Association,  said  he  had  been  com- 
missioned to  say  how  much  importance  was 
attached  by  that  body  to  increased  provision 
of  books  for  blind  readers.  A  departmental 
committee  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
had  presented  recommendations  of  what  was 
called  for  in  the  care  and  general  welfare  of 
all  blind  persons.  In  the  proposals  this 
matter  of  libraries  and  books  for  the  blind 
took  a  considered  place.  The  position  and 
possibilities  of  the  National  Library  had  been 
fully  recognised,  and  it  was  important  to 
note  that  the  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee, Mr.  Wilson,  and  the  Librarian,  Miss 
Austin,  were  members  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  Local  Government 
Board.  It  would  take  far  too  long  to  give 
even  a  short  resume  of  the  history  of  the 
National  Library,  founded  in  1882,  on  small 
beginnings  by  two  philanthropic  ladies. 
There  had  been  fusions  and  co-operation 
with  other  societies  and  organisations,  all 
strengthening  and  consolidating  influences, 
and  now  a  great  collection  of  literature  was 
worthily  housed,  thanks  to  the  generous 
support  of  the  Carnegie  United  Kingdom 
Trustees.  The  Manchester  and  Salford 
Blind  Aid  Society  had  gained  in  strength 
and  influence  under  a  continually  growing 
public  appreciation.  By  incorporation  of 
the  local  library  with  the  National  Library 
there  would  be  mutual  advantage,  economy, 
and  co-ordination  of  effort — the  National 
Library  would  gain  readers,  while  blind 
readers  in  the  North  would  gain  books. 

Sir  Edward  Donner,  Bt.,  in  proposing  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  Lord  Shaw  and  to  the 
Lord  Mayor,  said  he  felt  that  the  least  they 
could  do,  after  listening  to  such  inspiring 
appeals  and  addresses,  was  to  say  that  they 
would  take  it  upon  themselves  that  the 
necessary  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
branch  were  raised. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Hetherington,  M.A.,  Secretary 
of  the  Carnegie  United  Kingdom  Trust, 
seconded  the  proposition,  which  was  heartily 
carried. 

OOOO 

We  are  informed  that  the  motto  for  the 
recently  raised  Jewish  Battalion  is:  "No 
advance  without  security  ! ' ' 
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THE  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Norwich 
Asylum  and  School  for  the  Indigent 
Blind  was  held  in  the  Institution,  Mag- 
dalen Street,  the  Lord  Mayor  (Mr.  Richard 
Jewson)  presiding.  The  Committee,  in  their 
112th  annual  report,  read  by  Mr.  H.  Carter, 
recorded  that  the  subscriptions  for  the  year 
amounted  to  £247  12s.  6d.,  as  against 
£255  16s.  for  the  previous  year.  The 
legacies  were  £160  19s.  3d.,  as  against 
£331  18s.  5d.  ;  donations  £44  Is.  Id.,  as 
compared  with  £15  Is.  lid.  ;  and  the  sales 
of  manufactured  goods,  £1,606  9s.  9d.  as 
compared  with  £1,213  4s.  7d.  The  trading 
account  showed  a  profit  of  £187  14s.  4d., 
as  against  £7  lis.  3d.  for  the  previous  year. 
The  excess  of  expenditure  over  income 
amounted  to  £140  2s.  9d.  which  showed 
the  urgent  necessity  of  more  subscribers. 
There  were  fifty  persons  on  the  books  at 
the  close  of  the  year. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Gurney,  in  moving  the  adop- 
tion of  the  report  and  accounts,  referred  to 
the  loss  the  institution  had  suffered  through 
the  death  of  Dr.  Odhams,  who  for  28  years 
was  Honorary  Medical  Officer.  The  profit 
made  during  the  year  was  a  record  one  for 
such  an  institution,  and  was  due  entirely  to 
the  business  capacity  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Clements, 
the  Secretary  and  Manager. 

OOOO 

BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 

WE  have  received  from  the  Board  of 
Education  a  Minute,  dated  the  15th  of 
February,  1918,  modifying  the  regulations 
for  Special  Schools  (i.e.,  Schools  for  Blind, 
Deaf,  Defective  and  Epileptic  Children), 
dated  the  20th  March,  1917. 

The  following  extract  will  be  of  interest 
to  our  readers  : — 

"Article  19  (a).  The  Grant  payable 
each  year  for  a  Certified  School  for  Blind 
or  Deaf  Children  is  as  follows  : 

(i.)  At  the  rate  of  £8  10s.  for  each 
unit  of  average  attendance  in  a  Certified 
Day  School  ; 

(ii.)  At  the  rate  of  £16  10s.  for  each 
unit  of  average  attendance  in  a  Certified 
Boarding  School." 
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BLIND  POULTRY  FARMERS. 
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THAT    blinded   soldiers    should   be   able  ficiency    requisite      to     successful    poultry- 

to  learn  poultry  farming  never  ceases  keeping. 

to  amaze  the  visitors  to  St.  Dunstans.  The  poultry  farm,  which  began  in  a  very 

As  they  watch  the  different  breeds  of  birds  small  way,   was    in    the    early  days    of    St 

in    their    runs,    and    find    it    confusing    to  Dunstan's  entrusted  to  the  control  of  Captain 


remember  the  distinc- 
tions between  Wyan- 
dottes,  Leghorns, 
Orpingtons,  and  other 
varieties,  with  full  use 
of  their  eyes,  they 
marvel  at  the  ease 
with  which  the  non- 
sighted  can  name  the 
families  merely  by  the 
sense  of  touch.  Yet, 
like  everything  else 
that  is  taught  at  the 
now  famous  Hostel, 
there  is  nothing  won- 
derful in  the  matter. 
It  is  only  the  develop- 
ment of  other  senses 
to  counteract  the  defi- 
ciency of  vision.  When 
it  is  remembered  that 
each  strain  of  birds 
has  a  distinct  variety 
of  crop  or  feather  or 
comb  or  talon,  then  it 
can  be  realised  that 
only  a  combination  of 
memory  and  hand  is 
necessary  to  differen- 
tiate unerringly.  At 
the  same  time,  while 
there  is  an  absence  of 
aught  that  is  marvel- 
lous in  the  blind  study- 
ing poultry,  it  has  to 
be  admitted  that  con- 
siderable intelligence  and  perseverance 
are  necessary  to  attain  to  proficiency.  There 
is  so  much  to  learn,  so  much  to  remember, 
so  much  to  arrange,  that  it  requires  great 
patience   and    assiduity    to    attain    the    pro- 
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Webber,  who  lost  his 
sight  while  in  the 
Indian  Service,  and 
who,  taking  up  poultry 
in  the  first  place  as  a 
hobby,  has  long  been 
recognised  as  one  of 
the  most  successful 
rearers  and  breeders 
in  the  kingdom.  When, 
however,  the  class  in- 
creased from  less  than 
half  a  dozen  until  it 
reached  fifty  or  more 
pupils,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  supple- 
ment the  supply  of  in- 
structors, and  skilled 
poultry  -  men  to  the 
number  of  nearly  a 
dozen  are  now  required 
to  superintend  the 
students  engaged  in  the 
various  branches  of 
the  industry.  From  the 
tentative  use  of  an 
adapted  stable,  the 
poultry-farm  has 
grown  until  it  now 
numbers  many  runs, 
lecture  halls,  class 
rooms,  incubator 
houses,  show  pens, 
food  -  mixing  sheds, 
fowl-houses  of  all  des- 
criptions, besides  a 
duck-pond  and  a  special  carpentry  depart- 
ment. The  poultry-farmer  is  taken  right 
through  the  whole  business,  from  the  pur- 
chase of  the  egg  for  the  incubator  to  the 
actual  management  of  a  complete  farm   at 
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Chipperfield,  which  has  been  set  up  as  a 
model  for  his  instruction.  Perhaps  no  in- 
dustry has  so  remarkably  developed  at  the 
Hostel  as  poultry-keeping,  and  certainly  at 
none  has  more  thought  and  care  been 
expended. 

As  the  training  is  not  only  expensive, 
but  calls  for  responsive  talent  on  the  part  of 
the  learner,  as  much  capital  has  to  be  outlaid 
in  starting  each  man  on  his  own  farm,  as 
immense  combination  of  knowledge  and 
adaptability  is  necessary  to  make  perfect  at 
the  business,  it  follows  that  much  care  is 
devoted  to  discovering  the  suitability  of  the 
students  in  the  first  place.  No  pursuit  is 
more  engrossing  to  the  man  who  takes  to  it 
in  the  right  spirit,  and  none  is  more  heart- 
breaking and  wearying  to  the  unsuitable. 
In  other  trades  when  a  man  starts  he  can 
begin  to  make  money  right  away,  but  in 
poultry-keeping  he  must  be  prepared  to 
work  for  the  first  year  with  small  results, 
even  with  none  at  all,  so  far  as  actual  money 
profit  is  concerned.  But  plenty  of  promising 
material  is  to  be  found  among  the  blinded 
soldiers,  and  while  it  would  be  too  much  to 
say  that  each  of  them  who  has  been  started 
in  a  farm  has  made  good,  it  is  the  case  that 
the  majority  have  prospered  at  the  industry 
and  have  found  it 
engrossing  and  pro- 
fitable work. 

The  poultry-farmer, 
as  it  is  recognised  sssS£~- 
that  he  has  to  wait 
for  his  results  till  his 
first  year's  chicks  have 
been  fully  exploited, 
is  always  advised  to 
take  up  a  second  trade. 
For  this  plenty  of  time 
is  provided,  as  chicken- 
rearing,  although  full 
of  interest,  does  not 
occupy  the  whole  of  a 
man's  day.  Once  his 
runs  are  laid  out  and 
properly  stocked,  he 
has  to  wait  develop- 
ments, and  beyond 
cleaning  the  pens  and 
feeding  and  watering 
there  is  not  much  else 
for  him  to  do.  An  hour 
or  two  in  the  morning 
and  again  in  the  after- 
noon  are    all   that    is 


necessary  so  long  as  the  farm  is  of  model 
dimensions,  and  as  the  first  thing  for  the 
blinded  men  to  remember  is  that  the  less 
time  he  has  on  his  hands  the  more  contented 
he  will  be,  he  is  strongly  advised  by  Sir 
Arthur  Pearson  to  have  another  string  to 
his  bow.  Mat-making  is  the  favoured  second 
trade,  because  it  requires  little  room,  can 
be  taken  up  and  laid  down  again  at  any 
moment,  and  because  there  is  a  ready  and 
established  market.  Boot-repairing  is  not 
to  be  recommended  because  the  place  that 
is  suitable  for  poultry-keeping  is  bound  to  be 
removed  from  a  busy  neighbourhood,  and 
the  latter  is  essential  to  a  flourishing  boot- 
repairing  trade.  Basket-making  is  also  not 
so  suitable,  but,  of  course,  joinery  is  an 
excellent  complement. 

I  have  mentioned  the  carpentry  shed 
that  is  attached  to  the  country  farm  at  St. 
Dunstan's,  and  here  the  men  learn  to  make 
everything  that  is  required  in  their  business, 
from  hen-coops  to  swing-gates.  Some  of 
the  more  ingenious  of  them  have  invented 
improvements,  being  sympathetically  helped 
by  the  joinery-trainer.  Encouraged  by  him, 
attractive  model-houses,  trap-nests  and  so 
forth  are  made,  which  are  the  joy  of  the 
visitors,  and  for  which  they  are  prepared  to 
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bid  fancy  prices  ;  but  the  model-makers 
invariably  want  to  keep  their  work  for  them- 
selves, and  can  only  occasionally  be  induced 
to  make  duplicates  for  customers.  The 
joinery  shed  is  a  cheerful  and  busy  place, 
which  frequently  asserts  its  existence  a  little 
noisily  in  the  vicinity  of  the  class-rooms, 
where  the  vocal  teaching  is  in  progress. 
Much  of  the  instruction  is  done  by  verbal 
explanation  in  the  nature  of  talks  to  the  men, 
in  which  the  instructors — without  ever  rising 
to  the  dignity  of  a  lecture — explain  the  theory 
of  chicken-raising,  feeding,  development  and 
so  forth.  This  is  followed  by  practical 
demonstration,  in  which  the  men  are  shown 
how  to  clean  out  the  houses,  differentiate 
between  the  birds,  mix  and  identify  the 
foods,  capture  the  fowls — perhaps  one  of 
the  most  puzzling  feats  to  the  non-sighted 
on  paper,  but  worked  out  easily  by  the 
ingenuity  of  the  pens  arranged  to  isolate  the 
fowls. 

The  varieties  of  food  are  learned  by  the 
men  both  by  touch  and  taste,  and  it  is 
interesting  to  note  the  methods  by  which 
the  soldiers  can  define  the  various  mixed 
grains,  poultry  and  biscuit  meals,  cereals, 
fish,  meat  and  bone  meals.  This  is  one  of 
the  chief  tests  at  the  monthly  examinations 
which  are  held  by  Mr.  Clem  Watson,  the 
well-known  expert ;  these  are  divided  into 
first  and  second  courses,  and  the  average  of 
marks  obtained  by  the  candidates  is  highly 
creditable.  Indeed,  it  is  but  rarely  that 
anybody  fails  to  get  four-fifths  or  more. 
These  examinations  were  started  by  me  in 
the  summer  of  1916,  when  Sir  Arthur 
Pearson  invited  me  to  organise  the  poultry 
farm  on  lines  capable  of  dealing  adequately 
with  the  largely  enhanced  number  of  pupils. 
This  interesting  task  was  made  easy  for  me 
by  the  help  and  advice  of  Miss  Dorothy 
Lawrence,  who  had  herself  taken  up  the 
study  of  poultry-keeping  in  order  to  impart 
it  to  St.  Dunstanners.  It  was  at  this  time 
that  we  were  lucky  enough  to  obtain  the 
services  of  John  Playfoot  as  chief  poultry- 
man,  and  his  wide  and  intelligent  knowledge 
of  the  subject,  with  his  facility  in  conveying 
it  to  the  blinded  soldiers,  have  proved  of 
great  value.  Miss  Lawrence  devoted  her 
whole  time  to  superintending  the  farm, 
arranging  the  lessons,  lectures  and  so  forth, 
and  the  complete  success  with  which  she 
managed  a  very  difficult  problem  earned 
her  the  thanks  of  all  interested  in  the 
Hostel.     When  Miss  Lawrence  resigned  her 


position,  owing  to  ill-health  of  her  mother, 
the  management  of  everything  to  do  with 
the  Poultry  Section  was  entrusted  to  Mr. 
Anderton,  who  now  conducts  it  with  great 
ability  and  success. 

As  in  the  other  sections,  the  system  of 
pupil-teachers  was  adopted,  and  one  or  two 
men  were  of  great  help  in  taking  their 
fellows  through  the  initial  stages.  Duck- 
farming  and  rabbit-keeping  were  added  to 
subjects  taught,  the  latter  being  chiefly 
developed  at  the  model  farm  at  Chipperfield, 
where  those  men  who  passed  all  their 
examinations  go  to  perfect  themselves  in  the 
actual  control  of  the  whole  business  on  the 
exact  lines  on  which  they  are  ultimately 
started  in  business  for  themselves. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  some 
seventy  blinded  soldiers  engaged  in  poultry- 
farming,  all  of  whom  have  been  trained  at 
St.  Dunstan's  and  set  up  from  there.  They 
have  had  to  go  through  troublous  times,  for 
the  increase  in  the  cost  of  foods  and  every- 
thing connected  with  the  business  has  made 
it  very  difficult  for  the  somewhat  narrow 
margin  of  profit  to  be  secured  ;  but,  as  I  said 
before,  the  great  majority  are  sticking  pluckily 
to  their  work,  and  in  many  cases  the  rewards 
are  already  being  felt.  It  cannot  be  asserted 
that  there  is  big  profit  to  be  made  from  eggs 
and  poultry  when  the  rearing  of  the  prize- 
bird  is  eliminated  ;  but  that  there  is  a 
satisfactory  margin  for  the  capable  man  has 
been  abundantly  proved,  and  the  pursuit 
itself  is  a  peaceful  and  happy  one,  well 
suited  to  the  blinded  man  who  desires  an 
outdoor  life.  His  income  can  be  easily 
increased  by  the  other  trades  that  he  also 
learns,  so  that  the  trying  first  twelve  months 
which  had  to  be  faced  are  robbed  of  their 
chief  drawback. 

The  pleasures  attached  to  the  industry 
are  many.  The  hatching  of  the  eggs  in  the 
incubator,  the  care  of  the  chicks  when  in  the 
shelter  of  the  foster-mother,  the  production 
and  marketing  of  the  eggs,  the  preparation 
for  the  table  of  the  cockerels,  the  keeping  of 
the  farm  in  efficiency  so  that  the  health- 
standard  of  the  birds  may  be  maintained, 
provide  the  blinded  soldier  with  a  variety  of 
quiet  and  absorbing  interests  which  are  cal- 
culated to  produce  a  state  of  happy  mentality 
and  peaceful  content.  Small  wonder  then 
that  the  classes  are  full  to  overflowing,  and 
that  poultry-keeping  is  selected  by  many  of 
the  most  promising  men. 

C.  E.  Rose. 
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THE  annual  meeting  of  the  Oxford  branch 
of  the  Society  for  the  Blind  was  held 
at  the  Principal's  House,  Brasenose 
College,  on  February  15th.  The  chair  was 
taken  by  Alderman  Rev.  W.  E.  Sherwood, 
and  an  address  was  given  by  the  Rev.  H. 
F.  R.  Marston. 

The  Chairman  read  the  report,  which 
stated  that  the  Society  had  suffered  a  great 
loss  this  year  in  the  death  of  Miss  Lightfoot, 
a  devoted  friend  of  the  blind,  for  twenty 
years  Treasurer  of  the  Society,  and  on  the 
Committee  ever  since  its  foundation  in  1877. 

There  were  in  the  City  of  Oxford  twenty- 
eight  blind  men  and  boys  and  thirty-four 
women  and  girls.  Two  of  the  boys  were 
being  trained  at  the  Birmingham  School  for 
Blind  Children,  and  a  little  girl  was  also 
sent  there  in  the  summer.  Five  new  cases 
of  blinded  soldiers  had  been  reported  to  the 
Society,  so  that  the  Oxford  total  was  now 
seven.  One  elderly  man,  who  could  not 
learn  basket-making,  has  now  been  tried  at 
spinning,  and  is  making  good  progress. 
There  are  134  names  of  blind  persons  on 
the  county  register.  Three  boys  are  at  the 
Birmingham  School  and  one  at  Exeter. 

The  Chairman  went  on  to  say  that  there 
had  been  a  large  demand  for  baskets,  and 
also  for  chair  caning.  Orders  for  mats  had 
come  in  pretty  constantly,  and  a  good  many 
of  these  were  fulfilled  by  our  blinded  soldier- 
matmaker.  Orders  for  boot  and  shoe  repair- 
ing are  also  on  the  increase,  and  on  both 
these  sides  it  was  felt  that  there  was  a  great 
possibility  of  development. 

All  the  members  of  the  Committee  were 
re-elected. 
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THE    annual   meeting    of    the    Northern 
Counties    Institute  for    the    Blind   was 
held  in  the  Council  Chamber,  Inverness, 
on  Feb.  25th,  Provost  Macdonald  presiding. 
The  report  stated  that   there   were    323 
blind  persons   on   the    roll    of    the   outdoor 


mission,  exclusive  of  the  inmates  of  the 
Home  and  the  workshop,  as  compared  with 
305  last  year.  In  the  Home  were  13  inmates 
— 9  girls  and  4  boys.  The  school  was  in- 
spected by  H.M.  Inspector  of  Schools,  who 
reported  creditable  progress.  Roderick 
Macleod,  one  of  the  pupils,  passed  with 
honours  in  the  Senior  Division  of  the  Local 
Examination  of  the  Trinity  College  of  Music, 
London,  in  May  last.  It  was  hoped  that 
arrangements  could  be  made  for  getting  him 
a  bursary  to  enable  him  to  continue  his 
musical  studies  in  the  South.  The  Govern- 
ment grant  for  the  year  ending  31st  October, 
1917,  amounted  to  £113,  with  a  grant  of 
£12  towards  the  teacher's  salary. 

There  were  fourteen  blind  workers  in 
the  male  industrial  department.  The  sum 
realised  from  sales  in  that  department  for 
the  year  was  £911  12s.  Id.,  as  compared 
with  £868  4s.  9d.  the  previous  year. 

The  report,  in  conclusion,  referred  to  the 
great  loss  the  Institute  had  sustained  by  the 
death  of  Rev.  John  Reid,  who  was  for  13 
years  a  valued  member  of  the  Committee  of 
Management. 
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MR.   J.   R.   MEESON,   manager   of    the 
United  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Deaf 
and  Dumb,  Leeds,  has  forwarded  us 
particulars  of  benefits  received  by  the  blind 
and   deaf    for   the    year  ending   June    30th, 
1917  :— 


Wages    paid    to    workers    in     trading 

departments 
Extra  allowances  to  works,  including 

bonus 
Insurance  fees  (sick  and  accident) 
Relief   (casual)  to   blind  and  deaf   not 

working  at  the  Institution 
Pensions  to  blind  and  deaf 
Christmas    gifts    to    blind    and    deaf, 

including     blind      inmates     of     the 

several  Unions 
Bonus   to    blind   officials  of  the   relief 

department 
Librarian  and  Braillist  salary  . . . 
Knitting  teacher's  salary  (part  time) 
Two  blind  collectors'  salaries   . . . 
Uniforms  and  boots  for  collectors 
Bonus  for  collectors 
Library  books  in  manuscript,  cost 
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49 
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39 
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20 
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My  Experiences  as  a  Prisoner 

By  a  Repatriated  Blinded  Soldier. 
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77ze  following  interesting  article  is  from  the 
current  issue  of  the  "  St.  Dunstan's  Review  "  : 


AN  unusually  interesting  and  informative 
narrative  of  experiences  in  the  earliest 
days  of    the  war  is  furnished   to  the 
REVIEW   by  Private  E.  J.  Burgess,  late  of 
the  1st  Gloucesters.     He  says  : — 

"  My  lot  went  out  to  France  on  August 
11th,  1914,  and  fought  in  the  Battle  of 
Mons.  That  fight  is  too  well  known  to  need 
repeating,  but,  speaking  for  myself,  I  came 
through  all  right  until  August  28  th  when 
fighting  at  Le  Cateau,  I  was  wounded  by 
shrapnel  in  the  leg  and  back,  and  was  taken 
to  Laon  to  a  hospital,  where  I  found  myself 
to  be  the  only  representative  of  the  British 
Forces. 

"  As  the  British  made  their  fighting  re- 
treat, the  Germans  entered  Laon  and  took 
over  the  hospital,  the  first  intimation  of 
which  I  had  was  seeing  German  officers 
enter.  A  German  came  to  my  bedside,  and 
asked,  '  Aren't  you  sorry  you  came  to  fight 
for  England  ? '  '  No,'  I  answered,  '  I  am  an 
English  soldier.'  He  then  offered  me  a 
cigarette,  which  I  refused,  as  it  was  easy  to 
see  this  was  a  bribe,  and  that  his  apparent 
kindness  was  not  to  last.  He  asked  me  the 
strength  of  the  British  Army.  I  replied  that 
I  did  not  know  ;  he  called  me  '  a  damned 
liar.'  After  a  brief  spell,  I  told  him  we  had 
all  the  Indian  Army  behind  us.  This  in- 
formation did  not  altogether  please  him,  as 
one  can  imagine,  but  he  consoled  himself 
by  saying,  '  We  shall  be  in  Paris  in  a  week.' 
I  muttered  something  about  the  likelihood 
of  his  being  in  Paradise  by  that  time.  It 
was  evident  this  General  was  not  the  only 
person  who  could  speak  English,  as  this 
remark  brought  me  a  smack  on  the  ear  from 
one  of  his  companions. 

' '  A  French  lady  came  into  the  hospital 
two  days  later  to  see  her  husband  ;  she  told 
him  that  she  had  been  outraged  by  five 
German  soldiers.  These  brutes  demanded 
a  champagne  supper,  which  the  poor  woman 


had  to  provide  or  pay  the  consequences. 
As  it  was,  she  was  turned  out  of  her  home, 
and  had  to  return  to  the  hospital. 

"  For  three  weeks  after  this  conversation 
I  was  alone  in  hospital,  then,  to  my  great 
delight,  four  English  soldiers  arrived,  badly 
wounded.  It  was  great  luck  to  have  some- 
one to  whom  to  talk. 

' '  Early  in  October  (I  forget  the  exact 
date)  we  had  to  leave  Laon  Hospital.  My 
leg  was  still  in  plaster-of-Paris  ;  neverthe- 
less, I  had  to  walk  five  hundred  yards  to 
the  'bus.  We  were  cheered  by  the  French 
people  in  the  village.  We  started  to  an 
unknown  destination,  and  arrived  at  a  little 
village  called  Sissonne. 

"  Our  arrival  at  Sissonne  was  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  send-off  at  Laon.  Five 
hundred  German  wounded  soldiers  jeered, 
called  us  '  English  swine,'  and  attacked  us  ; 
they  cut  off  some  of  our  buttons  for 
souvenirs,  and  we  were  only  protected  from 
further  insult  by  the  German  Principal 
Medical  Officer,  who  threatened  our  tor- 
mentors with  a  revolver.  We  were  each 
placed  in  a  separate  room,  without  fuel  or 
boots,  and  only  the  clothes  in  which  we  left 
hospital.  Here  we  were  kept  for  three  days, 
receiving  two  meals  each  day.  On  leaving 
this  place  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
we  travelled  in  a  motor- 'bus  about  twenty 
kilometres  to  the  station.  Then  came  the 
usual  interrogation  by  several  German  high 
officials  :  '  Weren't  we  sorry  we  were  fighting 
for  England  ? '  All  five  of  us  answered, 
'No.' 

' '  We  were  then  bundled  into  one  cattle 
truck,  and  given  one  small  piece  of  black 
bread  as  ration.  After  travelling  for  two 
days  and  two  nights  through  Belgium  and 
Luxemburg,  without  anything  at  all  to  eat 
or  drink,  with  the  exception  of  the  piece  of 
black  bread,  we  reached  the  German  town 
of  Gessen-ober-Bressen,  and  arriving  at  the 
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hospital  were  told  we  would  have  to  wait 
until  mid-day  for  food. 

"  Our  stay  in  Gessen-ober-Bressen  lasted 
three  weeks,  when  we  were  again  moved, 
under  the  same  conditions.  Travelling  for 
two  days  and  two  nights,  we  came  to  a  little 
siding  named  Klein  Wittenberg. 

"On  alighting,  we  found  we  were  joined 
by  French  soldiers  and  were  received  by 
about  a  hundred  German  civilians,  who 
assisted  us  into  the  camp  by  kicking  and 
beating  us.  When  at  last  inside  the  camp 
we  were  ranged  in  the  snow  in  front  of 
German  officers  and  soldiers,  and  kept 
standing  without  boots  and  very  scantily 
clad  for  two  hours  and  a  half.  The  snow 
lay  six  inches  thick  on  the  ground,  and  we 
were  searched,  and  had  more  buttons  carried 
away  as  souvenirs.  We  were  ushered  into 
one  barrack  room,  and  there  we  met  some 
Russian  soldiers.  They  told  us  afterwards 
that  they  had  been  taken  prisoners  in 
Poland  during  mobilisation,  and  had  had  no 
opportunity  to  fight. 

"  The  Russian  soldiers  were  helping  to 
build  the  camp,  and  we  had  more  to  do 
with  them  later  on.  One  washing-bowl  was 
given  out  for  the  use  of  three  men,  and  this 
we  had  to  use  for  our  soup.  Later  on  we 
were  issued  one  small  blanket  and  a  bed 
which  the  Russians  had  been  sleeping  on 
before. 

"  Our  opinion  of  the  Russian  soldiers,  at 
this  period  at  any  rate,  was  anything  but  a 
good  one.  They  had  been  sleeping  in  their 
clothes,  neglecting  to  wash,  and  the  bed  we 
had  was  lively  in  more  senses  than  one. 
We  were  confined  in  this  room  until  Decem- 
ber 20th,  and  during  this  time  nineteen 
British  and  two  hundred  Russian  soldiers 
joined  us.  The  place  was  not  fit  for 
habitation.  We  all  knew  that  disease 
was  imminent,  indeed,  typhus  fever  broke 
out  before  Christmas.  Two  men  were 
caken  to  the  hospital,  and  died.  Rumour 
had  it  that  their  death  was  due  to  ill- 
treatment. 

"  Then  came  Christmas  Day,  1914.  Being 
British  we  naturally  expected,  although 
prisoners,  that  we  would  have  a  little  extra, 
but  this  is  what  happened.  At  six  o'clock 
in  the  morning  we  had  half  a  pint  of  barley 
water.  It  did  not  take  me  long  to  dress,  as 
my  clothing  was  serving  as  day  and  night 
apparel.  We  '  enjoyed  '  ourselves  parading 
up  and  down  the   room  until   ten    o'clock, 


when  we  received  one  loaf  weighing  five 
pounds  for  ten  men.  At  one  o'clock  Christmas 
dinner  arrived,  which  consisted  of  pea- water 
— at  least  we  thought  it  was  pea-water, 
because  occasionally  we  saw  a  skin.  At  six 
o'clock  some  stewed  pears  came  to  the 
room,  but  the  supply  was  so  meagre  that  it 
worked  out  at  one  pear  to  fifteen  men. 

"In  January,  1915,  the  camp  was  closed, 
as  typhus  was  in  full  swing.  Major  Harold 
Edgar  Priestley,  who  has  recently  received 
the  Gold  Medal  of  the  West  London  Medico- 
Chirurgical  Society  and  been  decorated  by 
the  King,  came  to  us  at  this  time.  Hundreds 
of  Russian  and  French  soldiers  were  taken 
to  one  bungalow,  which  was  half  built.  I 
had  occasion  to  go  there  every  morning  for 
dressing,  only  to  be  told  there  was  no  iodine 
or  bandages.  Men  were  all  over  the  floor 
on  one  blanket  each.  I  saw  men  down  with 
the  deadly  fever  rise  to  their  knees  and 
drop  dead.  As  no  assistance  was  forth- 
coming from  the  Germans,  the  prisoners 
had  to  help  one  another  as  best  they  could. 

"Major  Priestley  and  his  companions 
were  terribly  handicapped,  having  neither 
hot  water  nor  medicines.  Major  Fry,  Major 
Sutcliffe  and  Captain  Field  sacrificed  their 
lives  in  the  attempt  to  cope  with  the  typhus. 
Subscriptions  from  the  men  resulted  in 
decent  coffins  being  obtained  for  their 
burial,  but  the  Germans  held  aloof.  The 
three  remaining  doctors,  with  the  assistance 
of  French  and  Russian  doctors,  worked  with 
unremitting  heroism,  there  being  at  this 
time  from  fifty  to  sixty  deaths  in  a  day. 
Two  bodies  were  placed  in  a  coffin,  taken 
to  the  cemetery,  tipped  out,  and  the  coffins 
returned.  The  cemetery  was  five  hundred 
yards  away  from  the  camp,  and  the  German 
civilians  jeered  as  the  funeral  processions 
wended  their  way  there.  At  this  time  five 
inches  of  snow  lay  on  the  ground.  We 
were  allowed  one  box  of  coal  per  week,  and 
as  the  majority  of  our  men  had  no  boots, 
socks,  overcoats  or  even  shirts,  we  all 
thought  our  days  on  earth  very  near  an 
end.  I  took  the  fever  myself  and  was 
placed  in  hospital.  After  getting  over  the 
fever,  I  found  my  eyesight  was  gradually 
going,  but  not  until  I  arrived  in  Switzerland 
did  I  realize  that  I  was  fated  to  lose  my 
eyesight  entirely. 

[The  article  breaks  off  at  this  point,  and  is  to  be 
completed  in  the  April  issue  of  our  bright  little 
contemporary.] 
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THERE  have  been  many  books  written 
about  the  war,  most  of  them  bearing 
some  similarity  to  each  other,  but  it 
can  be  safely  said  for  this  book  that  it  is 
unique.  Written  by  an  officer  who  becomes 
blinded  in  the  war,  it  falls  naturally  into  two 
parts.  The  first  half  of  the  book  describes 
his  departure  from  England  and  his  five 
weeks  in  the  fighting-line  up  to  the  time 
when  he  receives  the  shot  which  destroys 
his  sight  ;  the  second  half  is  an  account  of 
his  three  months'  experience  as  a  prisoner 
of  war  in  Germany.  In  the  first  half  of 
the  book  the  writer  describes  in  short  pithy 
chapters  the  characters  with  whom  he  is 
associated,  and  all  the  various  incidents 
connected  with  his  departure  for  the  front 
and  his  brief  spell  of  fighting  there. 

The  second  half  of  the  book  is  devoted 
to  a  brief  account  of  his  impressions  of  his 
blindness  ;  accounts  of  fellow-prisoners  he 
meets,  and  a  general  description  of  the  life 
he  led  and  the  treatment  he  received. 

More  than  once  the  writer  pays  a  tribute 
to  "  the  woman  who  waits,"  and  he  also  lays 
strong  stress  on  the  apparent  indifference, 
selfishness  and  greed  of  the  civilian  popula- 
tion at  home.  In  speaking  of  the  prisoners 
of  war  in  Germany,  he  contrasts  their 
treatment  and  employment  as  compared  with 
the  treatment  of  German  prisoners  of  war 
in  this  country.  He  states,  that  in  his 
opinion,  British  prisoners  of  war  in  Germany 
are,  on  the  whole,  treated  better  than  they 
were  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  war. 

With  regard  to  his  blindness,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  quote  the  following  passage, 
which  is  given  without  comment  : — 

"  Let  us  think  only  of  the  glory  of  life  ; 
not  of  the  trivial  penalties  which  may  be 
demanded  of  us  in  payment,  and  which  we 
are  so  apt  to  magnify  until  we  wonder 
whether  the  great  gift  of  life  is  really  worth 
while. 

"  Let  us  think,  not  of  our  disadvantages, 
but  of  those  great  gifts  which  we  are  fortu- 
nate enough  to  possess.  Let  us  school 
ourselves  to  a  high  sense  of  gratitude  for 
the  gifts  we  have,  and  even  an  affliction 
becomes  easy  to  bear 


"And  the  greatest  gift  of  all,  my  sense 
of  gratitude  that,  after  passing  through 
death,  I  am  alive  !  " 

*Wm.  Heinemann,  London  :  3s.  6d.  nett. 
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THOUGH  our  list  of  tuners  enables  us  to 
deal  with  applications  for  private 
tunings  in  the  London  area,  we  are 
very  anxious  to  hear  from  more  in  the 
provinces  who  may  be  glad  to  have  orders 
from  their  own  district  or  from  places  regu- 
larly visited  by  them.  No  tests  will  be 
imposed,  but  some  evidence  of  efficiency — 
like  a  testimonial  from  a  qualified  musician 
or  some  reliable  tuning  firm — will  be  re- 
quired. So  far  eighty  nine  names  have  been 
registered. 

We  hope  to  considerably  increase  this 
number  in  the  near  future  in  order  to  cover 
the  largest  possible  area,  so  that  applications 
from  this  or  that  part  of  the  country  may  be 
successfully  dealt  with.  All  those,  therefore, 
who  might  benefit  by  assistance  in  this 
direction  are  invited  to  send  in  their  names. 

Also,  for  those  seeking  posts,  forms 
and  particulars  of  our  test  may  be  had  on 
application. 

H.  C.  W. 
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THE  Ashton,  Staly bridge,  and  Dukinfield 
Home  Teaching  Society  for  the  Blind 
are  this  year  giving  money  to  the  blind 
in  lieu  of  the  annual  tea.  The  report  for  the 
past  year  states  that  with  the  continuance  of 
the  war,  and  the  shortage  of  food,  some 
hardship  has  been  caused  amongst  the  blind, 
but  the  improved  financial  position  of  the 
Society  has  enabled  it  to  give  a  larger  sum 
than  usual  in  grants  of  relief  to  necessitous 
cases.  We  have  made  a  special  grant  to  the 
blind  tea  agents  of  the  district,  who,  through 
the  shortage  of  tea,  have  suffered  financially. 
We  may  say  that  the  whole  of  the  house-to- 
house  collections  have  been  given  in  grants 
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to  the  blind  and  in  wages  to  the  collectors. 
This  has  been  made  possible  by  the  generous 
gift  of  Sir  Arthur  Pearson  and  The  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  of  £500,  as  our 
portion  of  the  campaign  on  behalf  of  our 
blinded  soldiers.  With  the  income  from 
this  sum  we  hope  further  to  help  our  local 
blind.  The  number  of  blind  on  our  books 
is  127,  as  compared  with  119  at  the  end  of 
last  year.  Ten  new  cases  have  been  found, 
while  two  deaths  have  taken  place.  Our 
teacher  has  paid  2,342  visits,  and  distributed 
942  books  in  the  raised  types.  The 
house  -  to  -  house  collections  amount  to 
£96  6s.  7d.,  an  increase  on  the  previous 
year  of  £25  14s.  7d. 
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MR.  W.  H.  HUTTON  presided  at  the 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  Royal  In- 
stitution for  the  Blind,  which  was 
held  recently  at  the  Institution,  Chaucer 
Street,  Nottingham.  In  their  annual  report 
the  Committee  stated  that  120  blind  persons 
were  connected  with  the  Institution.  The 
evening  classes  had  been  continued,  and  the 
Government  made  a  grant  of  £290.  The 
members  of  the  manual  training  classes  had 
devoted  themselves  to  war  work  and  had 
sent  1,576  articles,  including  bed-rests,  tables, 
trays,  foot-rests  and  crutches  to  the  War 
Supply  Depot  for  use  among  the  wounded. 
The  trade  returns  showed  a  satisfactory 
improvement,  the  sales  amounting  to  the 
record  sum  of  £11,345.  This  was  an  in- 
crease of  £943  on  the  previous  year.  The 
wages  of  the  blind  workpeople  (exclusive  of 
the  staff)  and  the  augmentation  grant  were 
£1,837.  The  subscriptions  also  showed  an 
increase,  being  £694  compared  with  £686, 
and  the  old  pupils'  scheme  still  continued  to 
achieve  useful  work.  Fifty  old  pupils  had 
now  been  assisted  by  grants  of  looms,  knit- 
ting and  other  machines,  and  the  sum  ex- 
pended from  the  fund  was  £172. 

Mr.  A.  Armitage  pointed  out  that  in  the 
technical,  education  and  charitable  account 
there  was  an  income  of  £4,703,  and  a  balance 
at  the  end  of  the  year  of  £183.  The  balance 
in  hand  on  the  trading  account  was  £700. 
(Applause.) 


The  Chairman,  in  moving  the  adoption, 
expressed  regret  at  the  illness  of  Mr.  H.  W.  P. 
Pine,  who  had  so  ably  managed  the  Institu- 
tion's affairs  for  35  years. 

Mr.  Curtis  seconded,  and  the  report  was 
adopted. 

The  Committee,  the  Hon.  Secretary  (Mr. 
J.  C.  Warren)  and  the  Hon.  Treasurer  (Mr.  A. 
Armitage)  were  thanked  for  their  services 
and  re-elected. 
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SINCE  the  opening  of  this  fund  some 
years  ago,  facilities  for  stereotyping 
Braille  music  have  been  increased  far 
beyond  what  could  have  been  dreamt  of  at 
that  time,  and  in  view  of  this  fact — for  which 
we  are  all  very  thankful — and  the  difficulty 
under  the  circumstances  of  renewing  the 
appeal  in  war-time,  it  has  been  decided,  with 
the  consent  of  the  fund's  Committee,  to  close 
the  list  of  contributions  and  to  hand  over 
the  amount  raised  to  The  National  Institute 
for  conversion  into  music  plates.  The  sum 
realised  is  £142  6s.  7d.,  and  this  being  too 
small  an  amount  for  investment  purposes, 
the  capital  will  be  used  and  an  announce- 
ment made  on  the  title  page  of  each  piece 
of  music  produced  by  means  of  this 
money,  to  the  effect  that  the  cost  of  the 
plates  is  defrayed  from  the  Embossed  Music 
Fund. 

As  the  originator  of  this  fund  the  choice 
of  pieces  naturally  falls  to  me,  and  I  shall  do 
my  best  to  make  a  useful  selection.  How- 
ever, the  list  supplied  to  me  by  Mr.  Green- 
wood (Music  Master  at  the  Worcester  School 
for  the  Blind,  Cape  Colony),  to  whom  my 
grateful  thanks  are  due  for  the  raising  of 
over  £40  of  the  sum  realised,  will  receive 
full  attention,  though  if  it  were  to  be  taken 
in  its  entirety  the  fund  would  be  more  than 
swallowed  up,  for  it  need  hardly  be  pointed 
out  that  the  price  at  which  Braille  music  is 
sold  does  not  nearly  approximate  the  cost 
of  production.  Chopin's  waltzes,  to  be  issued 
shortly  in  one  volume,  will  be  the  first 
publication  to  come  from  the  Embossed 
Music  Fund. 

H.  C.  W. 
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THE  Institution  for  the  Blind  of  Dews- 
bury,  Batley  and  district  was  opened 
on  February  23rd,  where  there  was 
displayed  for  sale  in  the  shop  brushes, 
baskets,  wool,  knitting  yarns,  wickerwork  of 
various  kinds,  and  other  articles  of  a  similar 
character  made  by  blind  persons.  It  is 
hoped  shortly  to  arrange  for  the  teaching  on 
the  premises  of  various  crafts  to  certain  of 
the  local  blind,  such  as  cane-seating  chairs, 
basket-making,  etc. 

The  establishment  is  the  outcome  of  an 
effort  begun  some  time  ago  for  providing  an 
institution  similar  to  those  existing  in  other 
more  homogeneous  centres  for  the  area 
which  covers  Dewsbury,  Batley,  Bir stall, 
Morley,  Liversedge,  Heckmondwike,  Mir- 
field,  Ossett,  and  Horbury,  in  which  there 
are  nearly  100  blind  persons,  and  in  respect 
both  to  its  inception  and  the  work  necessary 
to  bring  the  scheme  to  a  concrete  conclusion, 
we  do  not  feel  it  possible  to  omit  mention  of 
the  name  of  Mr.  Joe  Kaye,  who  has  moved 
so  indefatigably  in  the  matter.  The  pre- 
mises, which  stand  almost  at  the  top  of 
Daisy  Hill,  fronting  the  Centenary  Wesleyan 
Chapel,  consist  of  shop,  kitchen,  work-rooms, 
and  a  social  room,  all  of  which  are  electric- 
ally heated  and  lighted,  while  there  is  every 
provision  otherwise  made  for  the  comfort 
and  safety  of  blind  persons. 

OOOO 

WORK  FOR  MEN 
BLINDED  IN  WAR. 

A  FORM  of  occupation  ideally  suited  for 
sightless  men  is  being  developed  by  the 
Crocker- Wheeler  Co.  at  its  plant  in  Ampere, 
N.J.  Coils  for  armatures  and  similar  appa- 
ratus must  be  wound,  and  no  machine  has 
been  devised  that  will  do  this  as  well  as  a 
workman  can  do  it  by  hand.  The  coils  of 
wire  are  wrapped  with  tape.  Millions  of 
these  wire  coils  are  used,  and  their  number 
is  growing  each  year.  Wrapping  or  insulat- 
ing them  with  tape  is  a  kind  of  work  very 
similar  to  basket- weaving  and  chair-caning. 

A  workroom  started  about  two  months 
ago  has  already  brought  happiness  into  the 
lives  of  a  group  of  blind  men  and  women. 


They  have  learned  to  do  the  work,  and  have 
almost  attained  the  speed  of  a  normal 
worker. 

When  these  are  proficient  they  will 
return  to  their  various  countries  and  carry 
on  the  work  of  making  the  blind  self- 
supporting  by  instructing  the  war  blind 

Electrical   World. 

OOOO 

BLINDED  FOR   YOU. 

THE  latest  figures  from  St.  Dunstan's 
Hostel  for  Blinded  Soldiers  and  Sailors  show 
that  1,074  men  have  been  blinded  in  the 
War.  Five  hundred  and  forty-nine  are  at 
present  at  St.  Dunstan's  and  its  annexes, 
while  nearly  400  have  left  and  been  started 
in  their  new  life.  One  hundred  are  in 
hospital  waiting  for  convalescence  to  enable 
them  to  enter  the  Hostel. 
OOOO 

CARE  OF  THE  BLIND. 

THE  President  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  has  appointed  Mr.  John  Bowring 
Lawford,  F.R.C.S.,  and  Mr.  Robert  Dixon 
Smith  to  be  additional  members  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  appointed  to  advise 
the  Board  on  matters  relating  to  the  care 
and  supervision  of  the  blind,  including  any 
question  which  may  be  specially  referred  to 
them  by  the  Department. 
OOOO 

WORK  FOR  BLIND  WOMEN. 

Princess  Beatrice  opened  the  annual 

sale  of  work  in  connection  with  the  Barclay 
Workshop  for  Blind  Women,  Edgware  Road, 
on  March  5,  at  Chelsea  House,  the  residence 
of  Sir  Owen  and  Lady  Philipps.  Associated 
with  the  Institution  is  a  training  home  at 
Brighton,  where  there  is  accommodation  for 
about  one  hundred  girls.  When  proficient 
they  are  sent  on  to  the  workshop  to  earn  a 
livelihood. 

OOOO 

THE  conditions  in  the  trenches  were 
dreary  in  the  extreme  after  the  drenching 
and  long-continued  rainfall,  but  the  irrepres- 
sible spirits  of  the  "  Pals "  were  not  yet 
entirely  quenched,  when  the  order  came  to 
leave  the  trenches. 

"  Hurry  up  out  of  this,  my  gallant 
soldiers,"  was  the  cheery  call  of  the  sergeant 
to  his  waist-deep  and  rain-sodden  men. 

"  Soldiers  !  "  came  the  derisive  answer 
from  one  of  them.  "I'm  not  a  soldier  ;  I'm 
a  blooming  bulrush  !  " 
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THE  annual  meeting  of  the  North  of 
England  Union  of  Institutions,  Societies 
and  Agencies  for  the  Blind  was  held 
on  19th  March  at  the  Royal  Victoria  School 
for  the  Blind,  Benwell  Dene,  Newcastle. 
The  Lord  Mayor  presided. 

The  Lord  Mayor,  in  moving  the  adoption 
of  the  organising  secretary's  report  and  the 
balance  sheet  (the  latter  showing  a  balance 
in  hand  of  £30  5s.  5d.,  as  compared  with 
£27  Is.  Id.  a  year  ago),  congratulated  the 
union  upon  their  having  linked  up  such 
institutions.  He  referred  to  the  excellent 
work  that  was  being  accomplished  at  the 
three  institutions  for  the  blind  in  Newcastle, 
and  concluded  by  paying  a  tribute  to  the 
efforts  of  Sir  Arthur  Pearson  in  connection 
with  the  St.  Dunstan's  Home  for  Blinded 
Soldiers  and  Sailors. 

Mr.  Booth,  of  Preston  (chairman  of  the 
Union)  seconded,  and  Mr.  Tate,  of  Bradford, 
in  supporting,  referred  to  the  report  of  the 
inter-departmental  report  with  respect  to 
Government  support.  He  also  touched  on 
the  question  of  wages  of  blind  workers,  and 
said  the  aim  was  to  standardise  their  work 
as  well  as  their  rate  of  pay. 

The  following  officials  were  elected  : 
Chairman,  Mr.  John  Booth.  Preston  ;  vice- 
chairman,  Aid.  George  Barker,  Manchester  ; 
executive  committee,  Rev.  C.  F.  Hardy, 
York  ;  Miss  M.  C.  Hartley,  Carlisle  ;  Lieut. - 
Col.  Jolly,  Preston  ;  Mr.  C.  Burney  Catnach, 
Newcastle  ;  Mr.  H.  von  Niederhausen,  North 
Shields  ;  Mr.  M.  Priestley,  Bradford  ;  Mrs. 
Putnam,  Bradford  ;  Mr.  W.  Robertson,  New- 
castle ;  Mr.  A.  Siddall,  Rochdale  ;  Mr.  G.  E. 
Stevens,  Liverpool  ;  Mrs.  Tate,  Bradford  ; 
Miss  Martindale,  Kendal  ;  hon.  secretary, 
Mrs.  I.  M.  Heywood,  Manchester  ;  hon. 
treasurer,  Mr.  H.  V.  Scott,  York  ;  organising 
secretary,  Mrs.  Bramball,  Manchester. 

Mr.  Priestly,  Bradford,  when  Lord  Arm- 
strong had  taken  the  chair,  owing  to  the 
Lord  Mayor  having  to  attend  another  busi- 
ness meeting,  moved  a  resolution  welcoming 
the  report  of  the  inter-departmental  com- 
mittee and  asking  the  Local  Government 
Board  to  deal  with  the  question  of  assistance 
as  quickly  as  possible.     He  said  there  were 


8,400  blind  persons  in  their  area,  and  only 
about  700  of  them  were  employed. 

Mr.  C.  Burney  Catnach  seconded,  and 
said  that  whilst  Government  assistance 
would  be  forthcoming  the  part  of  the 
voluntary  aid  would  still  have  full  play. 

The  resolution  was  adopted. 

Subsequently  Dr.  George  Foggin  read  a 
paper  on  "  Border  line  cases,"  in  which  he 
advocated  special  classes  for  children  with 
defective  vision. 
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THE  twentieth  annual  report  of  the 
Society  for  the  Blind  and  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  North  Hobart,  Tasmania,  states 
that  the  financial  condition  continues  to  be 
satisfactory.  The  Industrial  Department 
has  been  fully  occupied  throughout  the  year, 
twenty-one  workers  being  employed  and 
three  new  blind  workers  have  been  admitted. 
In  spite  of  the  increased  cost  of  materials, 
this  department  shows  a  profit  of  £140. 
During  the  year  an  Industrial  Exhibition  of 
Tasmanian  manufacturers  was  held  in  the 
City  Hall,  and  a  very  creditable  exhibit  of 
brush,  mat  and  basketware  was  put  in  by 
the  society,  and  greaily  admired  by  the 
public.  In  the  school  for  the  deaf,  in  which 
there  are  42  scholars,  there  is  very  great 
evidence  of  life  and  progress  in  all  branches. 
In  the  school  for  the  blind  there  are  10  pupils. 
Special  thanks  are  due  to  the  following  :— 

The  Director  of  Education  for  allowing 
deaf  girls  to  attend  the  Cookery  School. 
The  Technical  School  for  gratuitous  in- 
struction in  carpentry  for  the  boys,  and  in 
dressmaking  for  the  girls.  Mr.  E.  A.  Stacey, 
His  Majesty's  Theatre,  for  inviting  the  children 
to  bioscope  entertainments.  To  the  news- 
paper proprietors,  for  free  copies  of  their 
papers.  The  Commissioner  of  Railways,  for 
free  railway  passes  for  children. 

OOOO 
A  film  entitled  "If  Thou  Wert  Blind" 
was  shown  on  21st  March  at  La  Scala  Picture 
House,  Glasgow,  for  the  first  time  in  Scotland. 
It  has  been  produced  by  Sir  Arthur  Pearson 
on  behalf  of  St.  Dunstan's  and  Newington 
House  Hostel  for  blinded  soldiers  and  sailors. 
The  profits  from  the  exhibition  of  the  film  in 
Scotland  are  to  go  to  the  funds  of  the  hostel, 
Newington  House,  Edinburgh. 
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COLLEGE  FOR  THE  HIGHER  EDUCATION 
THE  BLIND,  WORCESTER.— Public  School 
education.  Preparation  for  Universities  and  Profes- 
sions. Modern  side  for  Shorthand,  Book-keeping, 
Modern  Languages,  etc.  Staff  of  University  men 
and  specialists.  Prospectus  and  List  of  Successes 
from  Head  Master,  G.  C.  Brown,  M.  A. 

The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  have  For  Sale  a 
number  of  Goat  Skin  Rugs  made  by  a  blind  man. 
They  are  beautifully  made  and  are  in  a  variety  of 
patterns,  each  measuring  69  in.  by  36  in. 


BRADFORD  EDUCATION  COMMITTEE. 

Wanted,  for  the  Odsal  House  Residential  School  for 
the  Blind,  a  Certificated  Teacher.  Salary  according 
to  qualifications  and  experience.  Applications  on 
forms,  to  be  obtained  from  this  Office,  should  be 
returned  to  the  Director  of  Education  as  early  as 
possible. 

BY  ORDER. 

Education  Office,  Town  Hall,  Bradford,  March  26th, 
1918. 
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YOU  can  give  no  better  present  to  your  blind  friend 
than  a  year's  subscription  to  the  "  BRAILLE  WEEKLY 
EDITION  OF  THE  DAILY  MAIL''  and  "PROGRESS.'' 

This  will  only  cost  you  12s.  6d.  and  will  give  your 
friend  a  great  joy  in  his   life.  ::  ::  ::  :: 
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EDITORIAL. 


l    l    11  E  have  become  so  used  to  horrors 

A  f i  w J    and    tragedies    in    the    past    few 

AAA    years  that  events  which  in   peace 

BlAJB    time     would      be     considered     as 

STMjjfc ''**■'     happenings  of  the  first  magnitude 
£^  become    lost   amidst   the  general 

|Q|  welter  of  tragedy  that  has  brought 
IMfc-ll  us  face  to  face  with  so  much 
horror.  The  great  disaster  which 
'Jtk^mm  visited  Halifax,  Canada,  on  the 
morning  of  December  6th  last 
year,  when  the  terrible  explosion  on  the 
steamer  Mont  Blanc  brought  such  fearful 
ruin  and  disaster  upon  that  prosperous  city 
would  in  itself  have  been  sufficient  to  have 
filled  the  papers  for  a  considerable  time. 

For  the  first  few  days  after  the  explosion 
wild  rumours  as  to  terrible  loss  of  sight 
amongst  the  men,  women  and  children  of 
Halifax  were  rife,  and  for  a  time  it  was 
believed  that  the  number  blinded  by  the 
explosion  would  reach  a  thousand.  Steps, 
however,  were  taken  to  secure  a  reliable 
registration  of  all  who  had  one  or  both  eyes 


injured  at  the  time  of  the  explosion.  The 
task  was  a  difficult  one,  as  patients  were 
constantly  being  moved  from  hospital  to 
hospital,  with  the  result  that  many  patients 
were  registered  several  times.  The  American 
Red  Cross,  through  Mr.  Edward  E.  Allen, 
Director  of  the  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind, 
Watertown,  Mass.,  sent  Miss  Lucy  Wright, 
of  Boston  City,  to  co-operate  with  Sir 
Frederick  Fraser,  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Halifax  School  for  the  Blind,  to  make  a 
report  with  respect  to  the  eye  conditions  in 
Halifax.  The  total  registration  of  figures  at 
the  end  of  the  inquiry  came  to  633.  Of  this 
number  32  were  totally  blinded,  58  were  left 
with  both  eyes  doubtful,  and  124  blinded  in 
one  eye,  while  124  had  both  eyes  injured, 
but  are  now  reported  as  having  recovered. 

While,  however,  the  figures  given  are 
approximately  correct,  it  is,  notwithstanding, 
impossible  to  state  definitely  just  how  many 
persons  have  been  rendered  totally  or  prac- 
tically blind  by  the  explosion.  It  is  remark- 
able to  note  that  amongst  those  who  lost 
one  or  both  eyes  a  large  proportion  should 
be  women  between  the  ages  of  20  and  40. 
The  way  in  which  the  unfortunate  victims 
of  the  accident  were  administered  to  by  Sir 
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Frederick  Fraser  and  his   fellow-helpers  is 
beyond  all  praise. 

*        *        * 

With  the  beginning  of  this  month  it  has 
been  found  necessary  to  cut  down  the  size 
of  Braille  magazines  owing  to  the  increasing 
shortage  of  paper  and  more  stringent 
Government  restrictions.  The  need  for 
economy  in  every  branch  of  our  lives 
requires  no  emphasis  from  us,  and  we  do 
not,  of  course,  know  how  far  in  the  future 
things  that  we  have  come  to  look  upon  as 
necessities  may  have  to  be  placed  among  the 
category  of  "luxuries."  It  is  refreshing, 
however,  to  realize  that  now  the  range  of 
Braille  literature  is  wonderfully  extensive, 
and,  thanks  to  the  work  that  is  being  done 
by  the  National  Library  for  the  Blind,  the 
Braille  book-lover  in  this  country  is  now  in 
a  position  to  enjoy  a  range  of  reading  that  is 
both  varied  and  extensive. 

In  this  connection  we  draw  our  readers' 
attention  to  an  extract  taken  from  the  Matilda 
Ziegler  Magazine,  published  in  embossed 
type  in  America.  We  append  the  extract 
herewith,  though  we  do  not  feel  that  there 
is  any  need  for  us  to  make  any  comment 
thereupon  : — 

"  Our  reduced  and  limited  space  this 
month  will  not  permit  of  much  'Chat,'  but 
as  many  are  still  continuing  to  ask  about 
the  type  question,  we  feel  that  a  little 
space  must  be  given  to  it.  The  Committee 
has  its  new  type  ready,  and  hopes  soon 
to  have  a  few  books  printed  in  it  for 
submission  to  the  readers.  In  next  month's 
issue  we  will  give  this  alphabet,  which  will 
be  known  as  Grade  one-and-a-half,  as 
distinguished  from  Grades  1  and  2  of  the 
European  Braille,  and  in  point  of  con- 
tractions it  is  half-way  between  these  two 
grades.  If  anyone  has  doubts  about  the 
benefits  this  country  is  to  gain  by  a 
universal  type,  these  doubts  will  be 
removed  by  comparing  the  price-lists  of 
books  for  the  blind  in  this  country  and 
England.  '  The  Mill  on  the  Floss,'  in  5 
volumes,  in  English  Braille,  sells  there  at 
about  four  dollars,  and  here  in  New  York 
Point  it  is  listed  at  seventeen  and  a  half. 
'  Lorna  Doone,'  in  5  volumes,  in  English 
Braille,  sells  there  at  20s.,  or  a  little  less 
than  five  dollars,  while  in  American  Braille 
here  the  list  price  is  thirty- two  dollars. 
Paper,  binding,  labour,  and  all  material 
used    are  cheaper   there  than    here,  and 


they  also  have  large  funds  for  printing, 
and  why  not  let  us  have  the  same  type  as 
theirs,  and  have  access  to  their  cheap  and 
numerous  books  ? 

"  We  still  advise  the  slow  reader  to 
wait  until  this  country  prints  more  books 
in  Grade  one-and-a-half  before  learning 
that  system,  but  the  rapid  reader  should 
learn  at  once  Grade  2  of  the  English 
Braille." 
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D    BLIND  BASKET-MAKERS    D 
0      AND  CANE  SUPPLIES.      Q 
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OUR  attention  has  repeatedly  been 
drawn  to  the  difficulties  which  are 
being  experienced  by  many  institutions 
and  blind  workers  employed  in  their  own 
homes  in  the  matter  of  securing  supplies  of 
cane.  The  following  observations  in  this 
connection,  taken  from  a  communication 
received  from  the  Board  of  Trade  (Timber 
Supply  Dept.),  will  be  of  interest,  and  will 
afford  protection  to  those  organizations  and 
individuals  who  are  executing  Government 
contracts  : — 

[EXTRACT.] 

' '  With  reference  to  the  general  question 
of  releasing  cane  to  blind  basket-makers, 
I  am  to  state  that  while  this  Department 
is  extremely  anxious  not  to  put  any 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  such  people,  it  is 
feared  that  unless  they  are  doing  work 
which  may  be  regarded  as  of  national  use 
the  supplies  of  cane  are  so  short  that  it 
may  be  impossible  to  keep  them  fully 
supplied.  Where,  however,  such  blind 
basket-makers  are  engaged  in  making 
baskets  in  connection  with  industries  of 
national  importance  they  will,  of  course, 
be  given  every  possible  facility  in  obtain- 
ing cane." 

We  may  add  that  at  the  time  of  writing 
this  Department  does  not  control  the  willow 
supply. 

OOOO 

THE  picture  on  the  cover  of  this  month's 
Beacon  is  from  a  drawing  by  R.  H.  Brock, 
and  represents  a  scene  which,  thanks  to 
the  work  that  is  now  being  carried  on  by 
Institutions  all  over  the  country,  is  becoming 
increasingly  rare. 
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PLEASURES  AND  PASTIMES 
FOR  THE  BLIND. 
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IN  a  recent  article  I  pointed  out  how  many 
games    for    blind    children,    apparently 
denied  to  them  by  the  handicap  of  their 
sightlessness,  might  be  brought  within  their 
reach    by    a    few     simple    alterations    and 
expedients. 

It  has  occurred  to  me  that  this  idea 
might  well  be  carried  further,  and,  with 
great  advantage,  be  made  to  apply  to  many 
pleasures  and  pastimes  which  at  present 
appear  to  be  quite  impossible  for  the 
relaxation  of  the  adult  blind. 

Take,  for  example,  the  ridiculous  but 
mirth  provoking  and  pleasure  providing 
game  of 

"  Consequences." 

This  game  is  usually  played  by  each 
person  being  provided  with  a  pencil  and 
slip  of  paper,  on  which  she  writes  the  words 
necessitated  by  the  game.  It  will  therefore 
be  seen  that  no  party  of  blind  people  could 
indulge  in  this  pastime  in  its  present  form 
with  any  comfort  or  pleasure. 

Let  us  then  consider  for  a  moment  how 
we  may  so  re-arrange  it  that  it  is  not  only 
possible  for  them  to  participate  but  delight- 
fully easy  and  simple. 

The  players  being  seated  some  little 
distance  apart,  a  sighted  person,  provided 
with  a  pencil  and  a  packet  of  paper  slips 
(one  for  each  player),  visits  each  in  turn,  and 
writes  down  on  the  separate  papers  the 
name  of  a  man,  which  varies  according  to 
the  fancy  of  the  player,  and  which  has  to  be 
communicated  to  the  writer  in  a  whisper. 

The  sighted  player  then  shuffles  the 
slips  to  place  them  in  different  order,  and 
again  makes  a  tour  of  the  room,  this  time 
writing  down  the  whispered  name  of  a  lady. 

This  continues  throughout  the  game,  the 
slips  of  paper  being  rearranged  each  time, 
and  various  statements  (the  funnier  the 
better)   being  written  down,  so  that  in  the 


end  a  packet  of  ridiculous  nonsense  results, 
such  as  the  following  example  : — 
JOHN  SMITH 

met 

JANE  BROWN 

at 

THE  ZOO  ! 

He  said  to  her 

"  WHERE  DID  YOU  GET  THAT  HAT  ?  " 

She  said  to  him 

"  CAN'T  YOU  HELP  IT  ?" 

He  gave  her 

A  FOND  CARESS. 

She  gave  him 

MORE  THAN  HE  BARGAINED  FOR  ! 

The  consequence  was 

"  SOME"  FUN, 

and  the  World  said 

"  WELL  I'M  BLOWED  !" 

These  slips  the  sighted  person  then  reads 

aloud,  amid  shrieks  of  laughter,  the  names 

on  the  slips  being  naturally  known  to  most 

present,  and  the  game  recommences. 

Yet  another  absurd  but  intensely  funny 
game  is  known  as 

"  Musical  Instruments." 

Among  sighted  people,  this  game  is 
played  by  a  popular  tune  being  selected, 
and  one  person,  who  is  known  as  the  "Con- 
ductor," taking  a  seat  in  the  middle  of  the 
room  and  humming  the  tune.  All  the  other 
players  having  selected  different  instruments, 
which  they  play  in  dumb  show,  proceed  to 
sing  the  tune  likewise.  The  "Conductor" 
then  has  to  imitate  one  or  other  of  the 
various  instruments,  and  the  player  whose 
instrument  is  chosen  must  instantly  play  the 
piano,  till  the  "Conductor"  either  returns  to 
it  or  passes  on  to  the  imitation  of  another 
instrument,  when  the  player  resumes  her 
own. 

Any  player  not  instantly  complying  with 
the  requirements  pays  a  forfeit. 

This  game  appears  at  first  glance  to  be 
quite  impossible  for  the  blind,  but  it  can  be 
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easily  brought  within  their  reach  in  the 
following  manner  : — 

The  players  choose  not  only  their  own 
instruments  but  their  own  tunes,  each  one 
different,  the  "Conductor"  taking  a  very  well- 
known  and  definite  one,  such  as  "  Yipiaddy." 

If  the  "Conductor"  can  whistle,  or  better 
still  strum  on  a  real  piano,  from  ear,  the 
tunes  selected,  the  game  is  still  further  im- 
proved, but  this  is  not  essential. 

The  ear  of  a  blind  person  is  so  extraor- 
dinarily accurate  and  acute  that  she  will  find 
it  quite  easy  to  instantly  realize  when  the 
"Conductor"  is  humming,  whistling  or  play- 
ing the  tune  she  has  selected,  in  spite  of  the 
mirth-provoking  Babel  arising  from  the  fact 
that  everyone  is  singing  a  different  tune  at 
once  ! 

The  moment  a  player  hears  the  "Con- 
ductor" rendering  her  tune,  she  must  imme- 
diately hum  the  "Conductor's"  tune,  and 
play  the  piano  in  dumb  show,  till  she  hears 
the  tune  change  again,  when  she  changes  her 
own  once  more,  as  in  the  original  game. 

A  sighted  ' '  Conductor "  is  an  asset 
(though  not  absolutely  essential)  to  the  game, 
as  a  blind  person  might  find  it  difficult  to 
remember  all  the  varying  instruments  that 
accompany  the  different  tunes. 

But  in  any  case,  the  game,  with  its  noise, 
laughter,  and  absurdity,  is  a  great  success  as 
a  pastime  for  the  blind. 

In  a  short  article  it  is  not  possible  to  give 
a  variety  of  examples,  but  I  think  I  have 
furnished  enough  to  prove  that  it  is  quite 
within  the  reach  of  anyone  interested  in  the 
Blind  World  to  contrive  in  this  manner 
ways  and  means  by  which  many  pleasant 
hours  may  be  spent — both  at  home,  at  house 
gatherings,  or  at  open  air  outings  or  picnic 
parties. 

It  is  extraordinary  what  a  very  little 
time  and  thought  is  needed  to  produce  these 
happy  results,  and  thus  overcome,  in  regard 
to  those  pleasures  and  pastimes  usually 
arrogated  to  the  sighted,  what  might  other- 
wise be  regarded  as  the  prohibitive  limitations 
of  the  Blind.  ALICE  M.  RAIKER. 

OOOO 

BLINDED  FOR   YOU. 

1,086  soldiers  have  to  date  been  blinded 
in  the  war.  Of  these  555  are  now  at  St. 
Dunstan's  and  its  Annexes  ;  the  remainder 
have  passed  through  St.  Dunstan's  or  are 
still  in  hospital. 
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RACING   ON   THE   SEVERN. 

ON    Saturday,   March    23rd,   in    perfect 
rowing    weather,    races    were    rowed 
between  the  First  and  Second  Fours 
of  the  College  for  the  Blind  and  the  Royal 
Flying  Corps  Cadets  stationed  near  Worcester. 

The  course  rowed  was  from  Diglis  Lock 
to  the  Deanery  Steps.  The  College  won  the 
toss  and  took  the  St.  John's  side.  They 
made  a  better  start  than  their  opponents, 
and  soon  established  a  good  lead.  Finishing 
with  a  spurt,  they  won  comfortably  by  two 
lengths.  This  is  the  first  victory  which  the 
College  Boat  Club  has  won  against  a  trained 
sighted  crew,  and  the  success  will  no  doubt 
encourage  them  in  the  considerable  number 
of  races  in  which  they  will  compete  next 
term.  The  College  First  Four  has  been 
practising  since  February,  and  the  very 
creditable  success  obtained  on  Saturday 
will  go  far  to  prove  that  Mr.  Brown's  con- 
tention is  correct,  that  blindness  in  itself  is 
not  an  insuperable  handicap  in  rowing. 

The  R.F.C.  won  the  toss,  and  took  the 
St.  John's  side.  The  College  again  made 
the  better  start,  and  rowing  faster  and 
better  together  were  soon  over  a  length 
ahead.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  cadets 
got  into  their  stride  they  immediately 
began  to  gain.  At  the  stone  embankment 
the  boats  were  level  ;  at  the  King's  School 
barge  the  cadets  led  by  a  length,  and 
gradually  drew  away.  The  College  boat 
rowed  pluckily,  and  kept  well  together.  At 
the  ferry  steps  they  attempted  a  final  spurt, 
but  were  unable  to  make  any  impression  on 
the  lead  of  the  cadets,  who  won  by  three 
lengths.  This  is  the  first  occasion  on  which 
the  College  Second  Four  have  rowed  in 
light  clinkers  and  against  a  sighted  crew. 

Lieut.  Laughton,  R.F.C,  acted  as  judge 
for  both  races,  and  Mr.  T.  H.  Tylor,  of  the 
College,  was  starter. 

Teams  :  —  College  for  the  Blind  First 
Four :  Bow,  W.  R.  Wilkinson  ;  2,  E.  I. 
Reed  ;  3,  T.  Milligan  ;  stroke,  T.  Hodgson  ; 
cox.,  Mr.  G.  C.  Brown  (headmaster).  College 
for  the  Blind  Second  Four  :  Bow,  J.  E. 
Hunt  ;  2,  H.  J.  Hargreaves  ;  3,  V.  C. 
Grimshaw  ;  stroke,  H.  Coldwell  ;  cox.,  Mr. 
G.  C.  Brown  (headmaster). 
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THE    IDEAL    HOLIDAY 


This  article,  written  by  a  blind  man, 
appeared  in  "  Progress  "  for  September, 
1917. 

WE  are  a  party  of  six  blind  men,  who 
are  regular  readers  of  your  excellent 
magazine  Progress.  In  response  to 
your  invitation  we  take  this  opportunity  of  tell- 
ing you  how  we  spent  a  most  enjoyable  holiday 
under  canvas.  As  the  Local  Authorities 
could  not  give  us  the  necessary  permission, 
we  at  once  communicated  with  the  Military 
Headquarters,  Edinburgh,  who  granted  it 
readily  with  some  reservations  as  to  lights,  etc. 

The  question 
of  transport 
was  quickly 
solved  by  our 
generous  land- 
lord, whose 
kindness 
throughout  the 
holiday  we 
very  much  ap- 
preciated. Our 
sighted  friends 
were  most  wil- 
ling to  supply 
utensils,  etc., 
and  our  being 
able  to  pitch 
camp    on    the 

appointed  day  was  largely  due  to  their 
efforts,  and  to  one  of  our  own  number  who  had 
previous  experience  with  the  Lovat  Scouts. 

Naturally,  our  first  night  in  camp  was  one  of 
great  excitement  and  confusion,  the  floor  space 
of  our  military  bell  tent  being  well  taken  up 
with  our  bedding,  which  consisted  of  straw 
mattresses.  By  the  time  our  luggage  and  all 
perishables  were  stowed  away,  things  were 
fairly  congested.  It  was  no  uncommon  occur- 
rence to  tread  on  one's  neighbour  while 
endeavouring  to  get  to  one's  allotted  corner, 
but  this  only  added  to  the  general  mirth. 
Indeed,  throughout  the  fortnight  all  mishaps 
and  domestic  difficulties  were  thoroughly 
enjoyable. 


The  Blind  Campers. 


Our  first  breakfast  was  a  great  event, 
preparations  for  which  were  begun  shortly 
after  4  a.m.  This,  as  did  all  other  meals, 
passed  off  splendidly,  thanks  to  the  unflag- 
ging energy  of  our  cook,  who  was  the  only 
"blinker"  of  the  party.  The  washing-up 
gave  no  end  of  fun.  We  do  not  claim  to 
have  done  it  in  record  time,  but  we  certainly 
do  claim  to  have  enjoyed  ourselves  much 
more  than  is  usual  on  such  occasions. 

Our  camp  was  situated  in  a  beautiful 
spot  about  three  miles  from  the  capital  of 
the    Highlands.     The    general    verdict    was 

that  it  could 
not  be  more 
suitable  had  it 
been  laid  out 
for  the  pur- 
pose. Just  at 
the  camp  there 
was  a  level 
space  about 
thirty  square 
yards  at  the 
foot  of  a  short 
brae,  which 
served  as  a 
race-course. 
This  was  man- 
aged by  one 
of  the  party 
standing  at  the  top  making  all  the  noise 
necessary  to  direct  the  runners,  the  whole 
performance  being  one  of  great  pleasure. 
The  level  ground  was  used  for  high  and  long 
jumping,  tug-of-war,  putting  the  stone,  skip- 
ping, etc.  Our  dale  was  flanked  on  one  side 
by  a  beautiful  burn,  thickly  wooded  on  either 
side  by  hazel  and  hawthorn,  which  provided 
abundant  shelter  for  all  kinds  of  songsters, 
who  enlivened  the  morning  with  their  sweet 
music.  The  burn  itself,  though  rugged,  con- 
tained many  pools,  and  we  were  able,  by 
means  of  damming,  to  convert  one  of  these 
into  a  good  bathing  place,  which  enabled  us  to 
have  our  daily  ablutions  in  comfort.  Another 
pastime    it    afforded    us    was    trout-fishing, 
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several  of  the  party  making  good  catches, 
and  last  but  not  least,  it  was  the  scene 
of  another  picturesque  performance,  viz., 
shaving,  washing  of  towels,  potatoes,  etc. 
Readers  must  not  run  away  with  the  idea 
that  we  spent  all  our  time  at  play.  There 
was  a  part  of  each  day  allotted  to  work, 
such  as  collecting  and  sawing  wood  and 
carrying  water,  taking  out  bedding  for 
airing,  and  so  on.     In  the  evenings  we  were 


occupied  in  re-arranging  the  tent,  but  this 
work,  although  it  had  its  difficulties,  was 
also  converted  into  a  pleasure  by  the  en- 
thusiasm which  every  member  of  the  party 
displayed  in  carrying  it  out.  As  far  as  we 
are  aware,  this  is  a  unique  experience  for 
the  blind,  and  we  are  delighted  to  be  able 
to  state  that  it  far  surpassed  all  our  ex- 
pectations, one  and  all  declaring  that  he  had 
the  time  of  his  life. 
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THERE  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  fixing 
of  maximum  prices  in  the  tea  industry, 
while  meeting  a  general  requirement 
by  preventing  a  system  of  profiteering  which 
has  figured  so  conspi- 
cuously during  the  past 
three  and  a  half  years, 
has  given  rise  to  some 
unhappy  experiences. 

There  are  probably 
more  than  1,200  blind 
tea  agents  in  the  country 
who  are  depending,  in 
some  measure  at  least, 
upon  the  sale  of  packet 
teas  to  provide  a  portion 
of  their  weekly  income, 
and,  as  we  know,  many 
are  entirely  relying  upon 
the  profits  they  derive 
from  this  occupation  as 
the  sole  means  of  their 
subsistence.  Now, 
however,  that  these 
profits  are  reduced  to  a 
minimum,  untold  hard- 
ships are  involved,  and 
the  mass  of  correspond- 
ence brought  to  our 
notice  conclusively 
proves  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  have  regard  to  such  considera- 
tions and  give  preferential  treatment  to  the 
blind  agent.  The  ordinary  grocer  is  able  to 
dispose  of  a  hundred  and  one  commodities 
from  which  he  can  extract  profit ;  it  is  not 
so,  however,  with  these  blind  agents,  whose 
scanty  earnings  are  further  reduced  by  a  tax 
in  the  form  of  wages  which  they  must  pay 
in  guide  allowances. 


A  Jolly  Holiday  Party  (see  preceding  page) 


We  are  pleased  to  note,  however,  that 
the  Parliamentary  Secretary  to  the  Food 
Control  Department,  Mr.  J.  R.  Clynes,  M.P., 
has  evinced  a  sympathetic   interest  in  this 

matter. 

It  is  obvious  that 
the  blind  agent  cannot 
subsist  upon  the  two- 
pence per  pound  profit 
which  is  now  allowed, 
and  although  by  packet- 
ing  his  own  teas  he 
could  probably  obtain  a 
little  increase,  generally 
speaking  he  does  not 
possess  the  facilities  for 
such  packing,  and 
having  regard  to  the 
serious  penalties  that 
are  imposed  by  the  In- 
spectorate for  Weights 
and  Measures  it  would 
be  obviously  unwise  for 
him,  save  under  ex- 
ceptional conditions,  to 
attempt  to  discharge 
this  part  of  the  business. 
For  hygienic  reasons 
also  it  is  undesirable 
that  individuals  should 
indiscriminately  be  per- 
mitted to  pack  their  own  commodities,  and 
the  Government  would  be  well  advised, 
therefore,  to  make  some  modification  of 
their  terms  so  far  as  blind  tea  agents  are 
concerned. 

OOOO 

THE  subscription  to  The  Beacon  is  3s. 
per  annum,  post  free.  Single  copies  can  be 
bought  for  3d.,  or  4d.  post  free. 
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THE  Committee  have  much  pleasure  in 
presenting  the  25th  Annual  Report. 
There  are  87  inmates  in  the  home,  of 
whom  41  are  children  under  16  years,  and 
one  is  a  resident  blind  worker.  There  are 
also  six  non-resident  blind  workers.  The 
general  progress  in  all  departments  has  given 
the  Committee  much  satisfaction.  A  consider- 
able sum  of  money  is  still  required.  The 
Committee  will  be  very  grateful  for  any 
orders  for  goods  made  by  the  inmates. 
Orders  are  urgently  needed,  so  as  to  permit 
of  more  blind  girls  being  employed  in  the 
workshop. 

There  are  17  looms,  12  circular  knitting 
machines,  and  3  flat  knitting  machines  in 
use  in  the  home.  At  the  Barclay  Home  for 
Blind  Women,  233,  Edgware  Road,  W.,  18 
of  our  former  pupils  are  earning  a  livelihood. 
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UNDER  the  auspices  of  the  Boston  Blind 
Society,  which  is  a  branch  of  the 
Lincolnshire  Blind  Association,  a 
meeting  was  held  in  the  Assembly  Rooms 
recently,  when  the  Mayor  (Alderman  A. 
Cooke  Yarborough)  presided.  Supporting 
him  were  the  Revs.  C.  E.  Bolam  (of  St. 
Mary's,  Lincoln),  the  Rev.  F.  H.  Duggins, 
and  Mr.  A.  K.  Turner. 

The  Mayor,  in  opening  the  meeting,  said 
that  whenever  one  saw  a  blind  man  or 
woman  it  appealed  to  their  sympathy  and 
pity.  During  the  last  few  months  it  had 
been  his  privilege  to  welcome  home  the 
repatriated  prisoners,  and  he  did  not  think 
anything  excited  one's  sympathy  more  than 
to  see  a  splendid  young  chap  come  along, 
but  having  to  be  led  because  he  was  stone- 
blind.  The  Boston  Society,  he  understood, 
was  formed  some  three  or  four  years  ago 
for  the  purpose  of  helping  the  blind,  helping 
them  to  help  themselves  by  teaching  them 
crafts  and  "  Braille."  Of  course,  the  demands 
upon  the  Society  were  very  great  owing  to 
the  unfortunate  war.    They  were  now  trying 


to  get  into  better  order  with  regard  to  a 
more  regular  source  of  income.  He  had  to 
announce  the  receipt  of  £1  from  Mr.  T. 
Ridlington,  10s.  from  Mr.  T.  Kitwood,  and 
5s.  from  another  friend.  He  hoped  they 
would  all  give  their  support. 

The  Rev.  C.  E.  Bolam  gave  a  splendid 
address  on  the  work  of  the  Society,  and  also 
in  regard  to  what  has  been  accomplished  at 
St.  Dunstan's  Hostel  for  the  Blind,  with 
which  he  was  connected  for  some  time. 

Mr.  A.  K.  Turner  also  gave  a  most 
interesting  address. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  the 
Mayor,  on  the  proposition  of  the  Rev.  F.  H. 
Duggins,  seconded  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Small. 

The  sum  of  £5  10s.  7d.  was  raised,  and 
twelve  persons  agreed  to  become  annual 
subscribers. 
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APPEAL   FOR   FUNDS. 

THE    annual    meeting   of    the    Aberdeen 
Asylum  for  the  Blind  was  held  on  April 
9th,    in   the    Institute.      Lord    Provost 
Taggart  presided  over  a  large  attendance. 

The  Chairman  said  nothing  appealed  to 
them  more  fully  than  the  care  of  the  blind. 
They  all  recognized  the  great  handicap  the 
blind  were  under  in  the  battle  of  life.  He 
was  glad  to  see  from  the  report  that  despite 
the  enormous  increase  in  the  cost  of  material 
the  Governors  were  able  to  keep  the  staff 
working  full  time.  (Applause.)  He  appealed 
to  the  general  public  to  subscribe  as  liberally 
and  heartily  to  the  Asylum  as  they  possibly 
could.  Another  thing  he  was  glad  to  see 
was  that  the  wages  of  the  workers  had  been 
raised.  They  were  no  doubt  still  very  much 
below  the  standard  rate  fixed  by  the  Town 
Council. 

Dr.  John  Gordon,  in  moving  the  adoption 
of  the  report,  said  the  year  had  closed  with 
a  margin  of  £545,  and  the  Governors  thought 
they  could  not  do  better  than  spend  the  sum 
in  paying  increased  wages  to  the  workers. 
(Applause.)  Dr.  Gordon  referred  to  the 
effect  of  the  war  on  the  output  of  work  from 
the  Asylum,  and  said  he  was  hopeful  that 
in    the    future    there    would    be    less   blind 
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people,  as  the  causation  of  blindness  was  to 
a  great  extent  being  removed. 

Dr.  C.  C.  Macdonald  seconded,  and  the 
report  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Mr.  D.  M.  M.  Milligan  (the  clerk  and 
treasurer)  stated  that  the  donations  for  the 
year  amounted  to  £774  2s.  6d.,  which  entitled 
the  subscribers  to  have  eight  representatives 
on  the  governing  body.  These  representa- 
tives were  : — Professor  Davidson,  Provost 
Leask  (Peterhead),  Mr.  Joseph  Johnston 
(solicitor),  Mr.  D.  L.  Crombie,  Mrs.  Asher, 
Miss  Coutts,  Mr.  John  Somers,  and  Mr.  J. 
D.  Mackie. 
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AFTER  the  first  set  of  candidates  went 
up  from  the  Massage  School  of  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  for  the 
massage  examination  of  the  Incorporated 
Society,  two  candidates  decided  to  take  the 
further  course  of  training  and  enter  for  the 
examination  of  Swedish  Remedial  Exercises. 
When  they  had  commenced  their  training 
the  Council  of  the  Society  decided  not  to 
accept  blind  candidates  for  examination  at 
all,  but  after  the  intervention  of  Sir  Arthur 
Pearson  the  Council  agreed  to  accept  these 
two  candidates  as  test  cases.  Both  of  them 
passed,  with  the  result  that  the  training  and 
examination  of  blind  candidates  in  this 
subject  was  reconsidered.  One  of  the 
candidates  was  asked  to  give  a  demonstra- 
tion before  doctors  and  medical  gymnasts, 
comprising  the  Advisory  Board  of  the 
Society,  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  what 
cases  blind  gymnasts  were  capable  of  treat- 
ing, and  what  cases  it  would  be  advisable 
for  them  to  leave  alone.  The  result  of  this 
demonstration  was  that  a  slightly  modified 
syllabus  is  to  be  brought  out  on  which  blind 
candidates  are  to  be  trained.  No  special 
certificate  will  be  issued  to  them,  but,  after 
examination,  their  massage  certificates  will 
be  endorsed. 

The  course  of  training  and  examina- 
tion in  this  subject  is  now  open  to  any 
blind  candidates  who  wish  to  enter,  but 
the  syllabus  has  not  yet  been  definitely 
settled. 
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LIVERPOOL    INSTITUTION'S  RECORD   SALES. 

THE   annual   meeting  of   the   supporters 
of   the   Liverpool   Workshops  for  the 
Blind  and  the  Birkenhead  Society  for 
the  Blind  was  held  in  the  Town  Hall  recently, 
the  Lord  Mayor  presiding. 

The  annual  report  showed  that  a  record 
had  been  established  for  the  gross  sales  of 
the  Institution  for  1917,  £44,483  8s.  2d. 
having  been  realized,  an  increase  of  £11,000 
over  the  previous  year's  figures.  The 
number  of  blind  employed  was  174.  The 
Committee  believed  that  the  best  method  of 
employing  blinded  soldiers  and  sailors  was 
in  the  majority  of  cases  to  give  them  work 
in  the  blind  workshops.  An  appeal  had 
been  issued  for  funds  in  conjunction  with 
The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  and 
this  had  been  warmly  and  enthusiastically 
supported  by  the  Lord  Mayor. 

The  Lord  Mayor,  in  moving  the  adop- 
tion of  the  report  and  balance-sheet,  said 
that  the  Lady  Mayoress  and  himself  had 
made  an  extensive  inspection  throughout  the 
workshops  of  the  blind  in  Cornwallis  Street, 
and  were  greatly  impressed  by  the  vast 
and  useful  labours  carried  on  there.  The 
blind  workers  there  employed  lead  not 
only  a  useful  and  remunerative,  but  a 
happy  life. 

Mr.  Thomas  Pegram  (hon.  secretary),  in 
seconding  the  motion,  pointed  out  that  the 
figures  for  the  sales  created  a  record  for  any 
blind  institution  in  England  or  the  world. 
The  amount  paid  in  wages  (£8,042)  also 
constituted  a  record.  The  work  of  the 
Society  was  not  generally  known  in  Liver- 
pool, and  their  subscription  list  was  one  of 
the  smallest  in  the  city. 

Sir  Ed.  Russell,  in  conveying  the  thanks 
of  the  meeting  to  the  Committee  and  officers, 
and  moving  their  appointment  for  the  coming 
year,  said  that  the  efficiency  of  the  Blind 
Institution  always  struck  them  with  wonder 
and  admiration. 

The  Rev.  Stanley  Rogers,  who  seconded, 
approved  of  the  employment  of  blinded 
soldiers  and  sailors  as  set  forth  in  the 
Committee's  report. 
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THE    BLIND    SOLDIER'S    DOG1. 

(By  P.   Hachet-Souplet.) 
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AMONG  the  ideas  inspired  by  the  solici- 
tude with  which  we  surround  our 
wounded,  that  of  giving  to  blind 
soldiers  dog  guides  specially  trained  for 
their  benefit  is  surely  one  of  the  most 
touching.  Conceived  by  Major  Mairic,  of 
the  War  Ministry,  it  has  met  on  all  sides 
with  the  most  sympathetic  welcome,  and  its 
realization  is  now  an  accomplished  fact. 
Already  numerous  poodles  and  water- 
spaniels  have  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Red  Cross. 

It  is  at  the  Military  Kennels  A,  created 
by  the  Institute  of  Zoological  Psychology, 
and  in  quarters  situated  at  Plessis-Trevise, 
that  the  new  helpers  for  our  blind  are  trained. 

The  military  who,  under  the  direction  of 
an  animal  psychologist,  are  occupied  in  pre- 
paring conductors  for  their  blind  comrades, 
are  amateur  trainers,  very  expert  in  their 
art,  who  before  the  war  were  proprietors  of 
important  police  or  hunting  kennels. 

Thanks  to  his  undeniable  faculty  of 
observation,  the  dog  is  able  to  make  very 
long  excursions  without  any  guide  other  than 
his  visual  and  olfactory  memory.  Olfactory 
recollections  are  not  there  for  nothing,  since 
they,  almost  alone,  direct  hunting  dogs,  who 
follow  the  scent  of  game,  and  also  police 
dogs,  let  off  on  the  heels  of  malefactors  with 
the  smell  of  whom  they  have  been  acquainted. 

Nothing  allows  one  to  suppose  that  the 
canine  race  possesses  a  sixth  sense,  which 
would  be  the  faculty  of  direction.  As  for 
dogs  of  the  blind,  it  is  by  means  of  sight 
that  they  find  a  road  which  they  have 
already  passed  along  ;  and  they  can  only  be 
asked  to  lead  their  master  surely  if  the  visual 
recollection  of  the  road  fixed  on  for  the  man 
to  travel  daily  has  been  first  imprinted  on 
iheir  memory. 

We  shall  see  that  it  is  also  indispensable 
to  commence  by  teaching  them  many  other 
things. 

The  subjects  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Military  Kennel  A  are,  up  to  the  present, 
water-spaniels,  poodles,  spaniels,  and  lalous. 
Gifts  of  dogs  specially  offered  for  the  blind 
have  begun  to  pour  into  the  establishment  at 


Plessis-Trevise.  Almost  all  are  usable.  It 
is  sufficient  for  them  to  show  themselves 
attentive  and  not  too  noisy. 

Their  education  is  divided  into  two 
periods.  The  first  is  taken  up  with  lessons 
in  deportment,  both  when  at  rest  and  on 
the  march.  It  includes  necessary  general 
instruction  in  all  subjects.  The  second 
period  is  devoted  to  a  minute  study  of  the 
particular  requirements  of  each  one,  that  is 
to  say,  to  the  teaching  of  the  route  which  he 
will  have  to  follow,  preceding  the  blind  man 
to  whom  he  will  be  attached. 

We  will  not  dwell  upon  the  initial  breaking 
in.  It  is  the  A  B  C  of  the  ordinary  police 
dog's  training.  It  is  necessary  that  the  dog 
shall  learn  to  sit  down  when  the  hand  is 
raised,  and  lie  down  when  the  hand  is 
lowered  quickly  towards  the  ground.  It  is 
also  essential  that,  once  he  is  lying  down,  he 
be  capable  of  remaining  quiet  until  he  is 
given  the  order  to  get  up.  Generally  a  dozen 
days  suffice  to  obtain  these  results. 

Let  us  come  at  once  to  the  fundamental 
principle  of  the  training  of  dogs  for  the  blind. 
It  consists  in  accustoming  them  to  walk,  not 
at  the  side,  like  hunting  dogs — that  is  to  say 
against  the  left  calf — but  in  front  of  the  man, 
and  that  without  dragging  him  brutally.  To 
attain  this  result  there  are  three  different 
modes  of  procedure,  which  are  made  use  of 
according  to  the  individual  aptitude  of  the 
dog.  They  can  be  guided,  at  first  with  a 
switch,  in  the  same  way  as  geese  ;  that  is  to 
say,  by  pushing  them  in  front  of  one  and 
checking  them  right  and  left  each  time  they 
leave  the  right  road.  This  is  the  simplest 
method,  and  is  made  use  of  with  the  most 
docile  subjects. 

One  can  also  affix  to  the  collar,  in  the 
manner  of  a  carbine  swivel,  the  end  of  a 
stick,  which  allows  the  trainer  to  administer 
light  jerks  to  right  and  left  in  order  to  recall 
the  pupil  to  the  desired  direction. 

Finally  the  ' '  hard  heads ' '  are  curbed  in 
the  following  fashion.  They  have  two  collars 
furnished  with  leashes.  The  first  is  an 
ordinary  collar,  the  second  is  a  collar  made 
of  a  cord  passing  over  some  wooden  olives 
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provided  with  light,  blunt  points.  These 
points  cannot  possibly  tear  the  flesh  ;  but 
they  prick  the  skin,  and,  thanks  to  them, 
pranks  can  easily  be  put  a  stop  to.  The 
pointed  collar  ceases  to  act  directly  the  dog 
keeps  a  straight  line,  when  the  leash  of  the 
ordinary  collar  is  lightly  stretched. 

When  the  animal  is  perfectly  broken  in 
to  walk  correctly  in  front  of  the  man,  he  is 
taught,  by  means  of  the  same  appliances,  to 
avoid  obstacles  and  always  to  choose  a  path 
in  which  the  man  can  follow  him.  He  must 
not  be  allowed,  for  example,  to  pass  between 
a  post,  a  lamp-post  or  a  tree  on  the  one  hand 
and  a  wall  on  the  other  when  the  space  is 
too  cramped  for  the  man  ;  nor,  above  all,  to 
slide  under  a  barrier  against  which  the  blind 
man  would  strike  himself. 

The  question  of  crossing  passers-by  is 
important.  It  is  allied  to  the  principle  which 
has  been  the  subject  of  somewhat  curious 
scientific  discussions,  having  to  do  with  the 
adoption  in  certain  towns  of  a  rule  to  be 
imposed  on  the  drivers  of  carriages.  Is  it 
more  "natural"  to  living  beings  to  turn  to 
the  right  rather  than  the  left  ? 

It  would  be  necessary,  in  order  to  settle 
this  difficulty,  to  know  if  in  a  state  of  nature, 
men  and  animals  have  a  marked  tendency 
to  adopt  one  side  rather  than  the  other. 

Now  it  is  not  very  easy  to  observe,  in 
this  connection,  beasts  living  at  liberty 
without  the  mere  presence  of  the  observer 
troubling  them.  It  is  also  as  difficult  to 
eliminate  with  sureness  uncertain  factors 
which,  in  observations  of  this  kind,  may 
upset  a  general  law.  However,  it  has  been 
established  by  a  great  number  of  laboratory 
investigations  that  dogs  more  willingly  take 
the  right. 

This  might  become  a  danger  to  the  blind, 
and  must  be  remedied.  When  the  pavement 
is  not  clear  the  dog  should  draw  the  man 
against  the  houses  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  necessary  walk  obliquely  on  the  side  of 
the  roadway.  But  in  this  case  he  should 
never  get  off  the  edge  of  the  pavement. 

The  tactile  sensitiveness  of  the  blind  man 
develops  in  a  prodigious  manner,  as  well  as 
what  has  been  called  the  muscular  sense  of 
physical  effort.  He  also  perceives  with  a 
remarkable  delicacy  the  very  light  drawing 
of  the  leash,  and  distinguishes  the  warnings 
that  these  draggings  give  him  each  time  it  is 
necessary  to  change  direction,  whether  it  be 
in  order  to  turn  the  corner  or  to  avoid  col- 
liding with  an  obstacle.     He  has,   besides, 


always  time  to  comply  with  these  indications, 
for  between  his  guide  and  him  there  is 
always  a  space  of  two  short  steps. 

At  the  establishment  at  Plessis-Trevise 
the  dogs  undergo,  towards  the  end  of  their 
training,  a  curious  test  which  consists  in 
making  them  pass  through  the  midst  of 
twenty  bottles  arranged  in  a  quincunx,  lead- 
ing a  man  whose  eyes  have  been  blindfolded. 
If  they  emerge  successfully,  it  is  certain  that 
they  will  in  a  very  short  time  be  pressed 
into  service. 

It  remains,  however,  to  test  them  in  a 
much-frequented  street,  and  to  examine 
their  method  of  crossing  the  road  in  front  of 
bicycles  and  motor  cars. 

They  must  know  the  sound  of  the  warn- 
ing horn,  and  without  losing  their  head, 
quicken  their  pace  considerably  when  they 
perceive  it.  It  would  be  indeed  disastrous 
if  at  the  moment  a  chauffeur  gave  a  blast  of 
the  horn  the  dog  retraced  his  steps  or  lay 
down !  Therefore  several  lessons  are  de- 
voted to  becoming  accustomed  to  signals. 

It  is  important  that  the  dog  be  on  the 
watch  to  defend  the  blind  man  against  any 
malevolent  act,  and  also  that  he  should  strive 
to  find  any  article  he  may  lose.  These 
desiderata  are  realizable ;  and  the  great 
heart  of  the  dog  can  be  counted  on.  This  is 
proved  by  more  than  one  well-authenticated 
fact. 

Several  years  ago  in  Paris,  in  the  Avenue 
d' Orleans,  a  poor  man  who  had  lost  his 
sight  in  a  mining  accident  called  one  evening 
for  help.  Some  passers-by  stopped  him. 
He  then  explained  that  his  purse  had  been 
stolen  from  him  as  he  was  returning  home 
towards  Montrouge,  and  that,  strangely 
enough,  his  dog  Philip  had  disappeared  at 
the  same  time  as  his  money. 

A  police  officer  made  him  go  back  the 
way  he  had  come.  Now,  a  little  farther 
on,  the  officer  perceived  a  crowd.  He  ap- 
proached and  pushed  through  it.  There 
was  the  dog,  lying  on  the  ground,  who 
showed  his  teeth  to  whomever  tried  to 
approach  him.  But  directly  he  recognized 
the  blind  man  he  bounded  up,  and  under 
him  the  officer  discovered  the  purse.  They 
learned  that  Philip  had  regained  it  after  a 
fierce  struggle  with  the  thief,  who  had  then 
made  away. 

All  that  the  dog  has  learned  at  the  train- 
ing school  constitutes  his  general  instructions. 
It  remains  to  make  him  acquainted  with  the 
particular  itineraries  which  he  will  have  to 
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make.  For  that  two  leashes  are  placed  on 
his  collar.  A  monitor  takes  one  of  them  and 
precedes  the  animal,  who  is  himself  followed 
by  the  blind  man,  holding  the  second  leash. 

Several  routes  are  easily  determined, 
certain  of  which  may  include  a  trip  in  a 
train  or  by  boat.  The  master  can  ensure 
that  the  dog  shall  learn  to  lead  him  to  such 
and  such  a  place,  arranged  at  the  start,  by 
begging  an  obliging  person  to  superintend 
the  first  "journeys,"  then  by  describing  to 
the  dog  in  very  distinct  words  each  of  the 
routes.  Later  it  will  be  sufficient  to  pro- 
nounce these  words  for  the  beast  to  take 
such  or  such  a  road. 

"We  will  go  to  the  barber,"  said  a  blind 
man  to  his  dog  ;  and  everyone  could  see  for 
themselves  that  the  water-spaniel  went 
deliberately  to  the  spot. 

As  it  would  be  very  complicated  to  place 
instructors  at  the  disposal  of  every  maimed 
man  who  will  receive  a  dog,  it  was  decided 
that  little  books,  containing  all  necessary 
information,  could  be  issued  to  anyone 
interested.  Each  one  will  thus  have  every 
facility  for  proceeding,  with  the  help  of  some 
friend,  to  make  his  new  companion  ac- 
quainted with  the  particular  service  required 
of  him. 

Those  French  soldiers  blinded  in  the  war 
who  receive  from  the  State  well-trained  dogs 
will  surely  find  in  them  a  real  solace.  They 
can  count  on  the  profound  attachment  of 
their  guides — sincere  friends  with  boundless 
devotion. 
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THE  annual  meeting  of  the  Royal  School 
of  Industry  for  the  Blind,  which  took 
place  on  April  10th  at  the  splendid 
Institution  at  Southmead,  gave  the  Lord 
Mayor,  the  Sheriff,  and  many  other  well- 
known  citizens  an  opportunity  of  seeing  and 
understanding  how  fine  a  work  is  being 
carried  on  for  the  young  people  whom 
Nature  or  accident  has  so  sadly  handicapped. 
First  the  party  went  over  the  buildings,  then 
assembling  in  the  main  hall  the  annual  meet- 
ing was  held.  The  report  presented  by  Mr. 
T.  May  (the  Principal)  was  a  most  gratifying 
one.  It  told  of  steady  progress  and  success- 
ful work  all  through,  especially  in  the  organ 


playing  examinations,  the  school  coming  out 
second  in  the  Bristol  Centre,  while  one  lad 
secured  92  per  cent,  of  marks.  The  Lord 
Mayor  encouraged  those  associated  with  the 
working  of  the  school  with  a  most  appre- 
ciative address,  and  Mr.  Richardson  Cross 
related  how  difficulties  in  the  past  had  been 
overcome  and  the  present  success  achieved. 
Mr.  C.  T.  Budgett,  who  paid  a  warm  tribute 
to  the  zealous  work  of  the  Principal  ;  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Wilkins,  who  made  a  strong  plea 
for  the  organ  to  be  fully  equipped  ;  the 
Sheriff  and  others  addressed  the  meeting, 
and  afterwards  the  pupils  sang  the  sweet 
old  glee  "  Oh,  who  will  o'er  the  downs,"  and 
"  Hush  thee,  my  babie."  Indeed,  so  beauti- 
fully did  the  voices  blend  in  harmony  that 
the  Lord  Mayor  was  constrained  at  the  close 
to  speak  again  and  congratulate  the  pupils 
and  their  teacher. 
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WE  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  all  those 
in  London  or  the  Provinces  seeking 
to  increase  their  private  tuning  con- 
nections. For  registration  in  this  branch  of 
our  work  no  test  will  be  imposed,  but  some 
evidence  of  efficiency — like  a  testimonial 
from  some  qualified  musician  or  tuning  firm 
— will  be  required.  For  those  seeking  posts 
in  factories  or  showrooms  or  as  outdoor 
tuners,  forms  and  particulars  may  be  had  on 
application.  There  is  no  lessening  of  the 
demand  for  outdoor  men,  and  from  letters 
recently  received  it  seems  likely  that  the 
demand  will  exceed  the  supply.  For  those 
seeking  appointments  in  churches  or  chapels, 
or  who  are  prepared  to  undertake  deputizing 
work,  organists'  forms  may  be  had  on  appli- 
cation. H.  C.  WARRILOW. 

OOOO 

BLIND,  YET  "  TUNEFUL." 

WITH  one  exception,  all  the  tuners 
employed  by  a  well-known  firm  of  piano 
makers  were  blind,  it  was  stated  at  St. 
Pancras  Tribunal. 

At  the  same  court  the  appeal  was 
adjourned  for  medical  re-examination  of  a 
twenty-seven-year-old  warehouseman,  who 
was  said  to  be  totally  blind  in  one  eye  and 
partially  blind  in  the  other. 
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THE  INABILITY  TO  TRAVEL  ALONE. 

By  Philip  E.  Layton,  Honorary  Treasurer,  Montreal  Association  for  the  Blind." 
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IN  the  first  place,  I  particularly  do  not 
wish  anyone  to  think  that  I  object  to  the 

blind  having  guides.  On  the  contrary, 
when  they  can  afford  a  guide,  or  get  one 
gratuitously,  they  can  invariably  do  better 
work,  but  the  point  that  I  wish  to  make 
clear  is  that  they  should  not  remain  idle  for 
lack  of  a  guide. 

Ability  to  stand  alone  is  the  first  lesson 
to  be  learned  in  childhood.  All  parents 
know  the  pleasure  it  gives  when  the  baby 
takes  its  first  walk.  Parents  of  blind  children 
should  always  train  them  to  walk  about 
unassisted.  Never  mind  about  the  falls  and 
bumps,  this  is  all  a  part  of  their  develop- 
ment. Once  the  blind  child  realizes  that  it 
can  travel  alone  unassisted  the  habit  will 
become  a  fixed  one,  and  it  will  remember  it 
all  its  life.  If  this  knowledge  were  well 
circulated  there  would  not  be  so  many 
helpless  children  entering  our  institutions. 

The  chances  of  success  in  life  are  far 
greater  to  a  blind  young  man  or  woman  who 
can  travel  alone  and  mix  with  the  world, 
although  possessing  no  literary  attainments, 
than  one  particularly  talented,  but  wholly 
dependent  upon  a  guide.  Through  moving 
around  and  getting  among  people  innumer- 
able fields  of  usefulness  are  opened  up. 


Mr.  J.  L.  Ha  worth,  of  Accrington,  and 
one  of  the  largest  piano  dealers  in  Lanca- 
shire, England,  a  pupil  of  the  Royal  Normal 
College,  when  he  commenced  in  business, 
used  to  start  out  alone,  bag  in  hand,  even 
when  he  had  nothing  to  do,  and  walk  briskly 
in  a  certain  direction  as  though  going  to 
execute  an  order. 


Of  course,  blind  persons  have  to  use 
their  brains  more  than  the  average  seeing 
person.  I  remember  going  through  a  wood 
in  Canada  with  my  two  little  boys,  when  we 
scmehow  got  off  the  path.     Turning  which- 

*  (Read  at  the  1917  Convention  of  the  A.A.W.B., 
Portland  Me.) 


ever  way  we  would,  we  could  not  get  out. 
Ages  of  my  boys,  four  years  and  six  years 
respectively.  When  they  knew  we  were  lost 
they  began  to  cry.  At  last  I  helped  the  elder 
boy  up  a  big  tree  and  asked  him  to  look  for 
the  river.  He  shouted,  "  I  can  see  it,  Daddy." 
I  told  him  to  try  and  remember  the  direction, 
and  I  noticed  the  way  he  was  looking.  We 
then  struggled  through  the  trees,  and  at  last 
reached  the  bank.  I  then,  of  course,  knew 
my  bearings,  and  walked  along  the  shore 
until  we  saw  our  way  clear  to  get  out  into 
the  road. 

Pupils  in  schools  should  be  well  versed 
in  location,  and  should  follow  along  lines 
similar  to  those  of  the  mariner.  They  should 
always  know  whether  they  are  travelling 
north,  south,  east  or  west.  It  is  not  right  or 
wise  to  keep  the  blind  shut  up  in  school  and 
not  allowed  to  walk  on  streets  because  one 
or  two  of  them  get  into  trouble.  When  a 
young  man  violates  the  rules,  for  instance, 
smokes  or  goes  into  a  saloon,  then  his 
freedom  should  be  taken  away  from  him, 
but  it  is  unjust  to  punish  the  whole  school. 
Better  a  thousand  times  a  boy  get  his  leg 
broken,  or  even  be  killed  outright,  than  the 
lives  of  hundreds  of  the  blind  should  be 
ruined.  I  realize  fully  the  difficulty  for 
large  schools  to  allow  its  pupils  to  walk  the 
streets  of  the  neighbourhood  in  their  leisure 
time,  but  the  senior  pupils,  particularly  the 
males,  ought  to  be  allowed  this  privilege 
occasionally,  and  all  should  be  instructed 
how  to  walk  on  the  streets  alone,  to  get 
over  busy  crossings,  to  mount  street  cars, 
and  to  find  ticket  offices  in  railway  stations. 
This  will  mean  worry  and  supervision  for 
the  superintendent  and  teachers,  but  I  am 
sure  these  ladies  and  gentlemen  would  not 
expect  to  be  exempt  from  these  experiences 
which  are  the  portion  of  every  business  man. 
In  fact,  this  instruction  is  not  very  difficult, 
for  when  once  the  ice  is  broken  these 
experiences  will  become  quite  easy  and 
enjoyable.       When    visiting   Halifax   I    was 
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delighted  to  find  that  Sir  Frederick  Fraser 
allowed  his  senior  boys  to  go  out  in  the 
evening  by  themselves,  and  also  to  go  to  the 
various  Sunday  Schools  and  other  classes. 

Upon  entering  a  new  district  a  blind  man 
should  always  get  his  bearings.  To  learn 
one's  way  about  a  particular  district,  in 
order  to  move  with  quickness  and  ease,  a 
good  plan  is  to  go  out  at  night  and  do  a 
little  exploring  when  no  one  is  about.  One 
will  often  find  in  this  way  many  useful 
guides.  It  may  be  a  lamp-post  or  a  rise  in 
the  ground.  To  find  a  particular  building 
he  may  sometimes  do  this  by  counting  his 
steps  from  a  known  object — the  wind  is 
sometimes  an  assistance  when  you  have  lost 
your  way  in  an  open  space,  and  likewise  the 
sun.  I  have  often  got  out  of  difficulties 
through  listening  to  certain  sounds — it  may 
be  the  rustling  of  trees,  the  noise  of  a  steam- 
engine,  or  an  electric  car. 

I  am  a  strong  believer  in  the  blind 
carrying  a  cane  or  umbrella.  I  maintain  it 
takes  away  awkwardness  and  makes  a  blind 
person  look  more  natural.  This  is  probably 
why  the  military  authorities  insist  on  its  use. 
I  once  heard  a  gentleman  remark  that  he 
noticed  the  blind  did  not  know  what  to  do 
with  their  hands.  There  is  an  art  in  carrying 
a  cane,  and  the  blind  should  be  taught  it. 
It  should  not  be  used  for  tapping  the  ground 
and  thus  attracting  attention. 

I  remember  the  first  blind  tuner  that  I 
had,  how  he  was  opposed  to  the  use  of  a 
stick,  and  thought,  like  so  many  blind  per- 
sons, that  it  made  him  look  more  blind.  He 
did  not  learn  his  mistake  until  one  day,  when 
coming  back  to  the  warerooms,  he  lost  his 
bearings  and  walked  into  an  opening  where 
they  were  excavating  a  large  property.  His 
feet  suddenly  slipped,  and,  sliding  down  a 
steep  bank,  he  ended  up  in  two  feet  of  slush 
and  mud.  He  emerged  a  sadder  but  a  wiser 
man.     Since  then  he  has  always   carried  a 

stick Pupils  should  not  be  allowed 

to  use  a  stick  in  School  Grounds  or  Buildings, 
but  they  should  be  taught  how  to  carry  it 
gracefully  and  noiselessly  on  the  streets. 


Some  blind  people  have  a  very  bad  habit 
of  rushing  up  and  down  stairs.  No  sooner 
do  they  get  their  hand  on  a  banister  than 
away  they  go.  Whether  this  is  to  show  off 
or  to  display  their  agility  I  know  not,  but  I 
am  afraid  there  is  some  pride  at  the  back  of 
it.     I  knew  a  blind  tuner  who  was  coming 


down  a  long  flight  of  stairs  at  a  great  rate, 
regardless  of  what  might  be  in  his  way,  when 
he  suddenly  collided  with  a  ladder  upon 
which  a  man  was  standing  with  a  paint  pot. 
I  forget  what  happened  to  the  man,  but  I  do 
know  that  the  pot  of  paint  went  flying  over 
the  banister  to  the  floor  below  and  landed 
on  a  beautiful  grand  piano. 

Another  bad  habit  of  blind  people  is  that 
of  shuffling  their  feet  on  the  side-walk.  This 
attracts  attention,  and  is  very  unpleasant  to 
the  person  who  happens  to  be  their  com- 
panion. Shuffling  one's  feet  is  particularly 
wearing  on  the  boots,  which  is  a  point  worth 
studying  these  days.  The  blind,  as  far  as 
possible,  should  try  to  imitate  the  sighted  in 
their  general  movements  and  deportment  ; 
however,  one  should  be  very  cautious  in 
following  pedestrians.  One  very  sad  expe- 
rience I  remember,  when  following  two 
people  who  were  walking  rapidly  along  a 
street,  which  was  covered  with  snow.  They 
suddenly  switched  off  and  I  went  full  pelt 
into  a  wall  and  cut  my  face  and  smashed  my 
glasses. 

"Arise  and  walk"  should  be  the  motto 
of  the  blind  to-day.  Since  the  days  of  blind 
Bartimeus  blind  people  have  been  sitting 
by  the  wayside  begging,  leaning  on  others. 
If  they  would  only  step  out  of  their  nervous- 
ness, reserve  and  shyness,  they  would  find 
ready  and  willing  hands  waiting  to  help 
them. 


In  reviewing  the  past,  my  long  acquaint- 
ance with  blind  people  has  shown  me  that 
those  who  had  the  ability  and  the  pluck  to 
get  about  and  travel  without  seeing  help 
invariably  have  succeeded,  whilst  among 
those  who  have  wholly  depended  upon 
guides  I  have  known  many  failures. 


I  remember  when  I  was  a  young  man, 
spending  an  evening  out  at  a  village  in 
Norfolk,  England.  At  a  certain  point  on 
the  way  there  were  four  cross  roads,  and, 
unthinkingly,  I  took  the  wrong  one.  I  do 
not  wish  my  friends  here  to  think  for  a 
moment  that  I  had  been  mixing  too  freely 
with  convivial  spirits,  but,  after  walking  for 
about  three-fourths  of  an  hour  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  I  was  on  the  wrong  road  and 
retraced  my  steps,  running  most  of  the  way. 
Keeping  to  the  left  I  took  the  next  road  with 
a  similar  result.     I  do  not  remember  whether 
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it  was  the  third  or  fourth  that  proved  to  be 
the  right  one,  but  I  do  know  that  I  arrived 
home  in  the  early  hours  of  the  morning, 
feeling  very  tired.  To  be  lost  on  a  country 
road  at  midnight  is,  to  say  the  least,  far  from 
pleasant.  But  even  this  is  mild  compared  to 
getting  lost  in  the  snow.  I  consider  snow  to 
be  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  overcome 
when  travelling  alone. 

I  have  never  met  with  any  difficulty 
when  travelling  alone  on  the  trains.  I  always 
take  care  to  get  the  party  who  puts  me 
aboard  to  show  me  the  lay  of  the  land,  and 
if  this  is  not  possible,  the  conductor  is  only 
too  pleased  to  assist  one. 


DtZZlC 


I  look  upon  acting  as  one  of  the  best 
agencies  in  training  the  blind  to  walk  and 
move  naturally.  We  have  given  several 
sketches  in  our  school,  and  also  two  Shake- 
sperean  plays.  The  spirit  of  this  instruction 
permeates  the  whole  school.  A  third  of  our 
pupils  have  taken  part  in  these  plays.  It 
would  not  be  right  or  wise  to  let  only  those 
take  part  who  had  partial  vision  or  were 
particularly  active  and  natural.  In  a  large 
school  several  classes  for  dramatic  sketches 
could  be  arranged,  and  many  valuable  les- 
sons would  be  derived  from  such  a  course. 
One  good  result  of  this  instruction  would  be 
the  taking  away  of  the  statuesque  appearance 
of  some  of  the  blind.  Dancing  should  also 
be  encouraged  in  every  possible  way. 


The  ability  to  travel  alone  often  spells 
success.  It  broadens  the  life  and  opens  to 
the  individual  wonderful  possibilities. 


In  conclusion,  after  sojourning  in  the 
kingdom  of  the  blind  for  44  years,  I  am 
thoroughly  convinced  that  the  ability  to 
travel  alone  is  the  foundation  of  success  with 
the  blind.  It  means  independence,  confi- 
dence, happiness,  recreation,  enjoyment, 
friendship,  knowledge,  health  and  strength. 

OOOO 


q 


The  Editor  would  be  glad  to  receive 
reports  and  news  items  from  heads  of 
Institutions  and  others  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  the  Blind.  All  communica- 
tions for  insertion  in  the  next  month's 
issue  should  be  received  before  the 
16th  of  the  month  previous.  Address 
contributions  The  Editor,  The  Beacon, 
The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W. 


ILLINOIS  SCHOOL 
FOR  THE  BLIND. 
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IN  October,  1916,  the  Superintendent  of 
the  Illinois  School  for  the  Blind,  Jackson- 
ville, Illinois,  U.S.A.,  presented  the  34th 
biennial  report.  The  report  states  that  the 
number  of  pupils  enrolled  during  the  period 
covered  by  this  report  was  271.  The  course 
of  study  embraces  four  years  of  high  school 
work,  eight  years  of  grade  work,  and  one 
year  of  kindergarten.  The  literary  course 
as  now  arranged  follows  along  the  lines  laid 
down  by  the  State  course  of  study  so  far  as 
our  equipment,  teaching  force  and  other 
conditions  will  permit.  In  addition  to  the 
work  in  the  literary  department,  the  school 
maintains  courses  in  music,  piano  tuning, 
manual  training,  domestic  science,  and 
physical  culture. 

Early  in  the  "nineties"  former  Super- 
intendent F.  H.  Hall  designed  the  first 
stereotyping  machine,  as  well  as  other 
devices  for  writing  raised  print  rapidly. 
Our  printing  department  was  the  first  to  be 
equipped  with  the  new  machines,  and  because 
of  favourable  influences  special  attention 
was  early  given  to  the  transcribing  of  music. 
Approximately  12,000  plates  of  music  and 
8,000  plates  of  literature  have  been  made 
by  us,  and  our  catalogue  of  music  for  the 
blind  is  inferior  to  none  in  the  world. 

The  Alumni  Association  of  this  school 
was  organised  in  1887  ;  265  Graduates  have 
been  enrolled  as  members,  of  which  number 
225  are  living.  Meetings  are  held  biennially, 
the  purpose  of  the  Association  being  both 
social  and  educational.  The  Association  has 
established  a  trust  fund  which  it  lends  to 
worthy  young  men  and  women  who  are 
beginning  the  work  of  self-support.  An 
employment  bureau  has  been  established 
to  secure  work  for  the  blind  in  the  State 
needing  employment  and  to  investigate 
locations  best  suited  to  the  capabilities  of 
the  blind. 

OOOO 

"  To  what  use  are  the  taxes  of  this 
country  put  ? ' '  was  the  question  asked  in  a 
political  economy  examination  for  girls. 

"  They  are  used  to  pay  the  salaries  of  the 
tax-collectors,"  was  the  answer. 
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D  MUSIC  AT  THE  0 

□     NATIONAL  INSTITUTE.     Q 
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AT  his  recital  at  the  National  Institute  on 
April  4th,  Mr.  H.  L.  Balfour  presented 
a  very  attractive  and  varied  pro- 
gramme. Among  the  items  played  may  be 
mentioned  "Bridal  March"  (from  Lohen- 
grin), "  Canzona  in  A  minor"  (by  Guilmant), 
and  "  Fantasie  in  A  "  (by  Cesar  Frank).  The 
last-named  is  a  fine  work,  and  thoroughly 
characteristic  of  the  composer,  but  like  much 
other  good  modern  music  it  wants  to  be 
heard  many  times  to  be  fully  understood 
and  appreciated.  "  Morning  Song "  (by 
Hollins),  which  was  introduced  to  an  Insti- 
tute audience  on  February  5  th  by  the 
composer,  also  found  a  place  on  the  pro- 
gramme. It  is  written  in  the  attractive  style 
of  the  "  Spring  Song,"  is  one  of  Mr.  Hollins' 
most  recent  compositions,  and  it  has  just 
been  published  by  the  National  Institute. 

On  Tuesday,  May  7th,  at  5.45  p.m.,  a 
concert  will  be  given  at  the  National  Institute 
by  Dr.  Walford  Davies'  Male  Choir,  and  as 
Dr.  Davies,  who  has  such  a  magnetic  way  of 
vitalising  his  audience,  provided  us  with 
such  an  attractive  programme  in  December, 
we  confidently  look  forward  to  a  most 
enjoyable  evening.  The  vocal  programme 
will  be  varied  by  piano  solos  by  Mr.  H.  V. 
Spanner,  Mus.Bac,  F.R.C.O.,  L.R.A.M., 
Music  Librarian  at  the  National  Library  for 
the  Blind.  All  those  who  read  this  notice 
are  cordially  invited  to  be  present.  No 
tickets  will  be  required. 

OOOO 

FOR  THE  BLIND. 

THE  Wycliffe  Society  for  Helping  the 
Blind,  which  held  its  21st  anniversary 
gathering  recently,  now  has  a  Grand  Council 
of  Executive  officers,  representative  of  sub- 
scribers and  contributing  organizations.  The 
Benevolent  Fund  showed  a  deficit  cf 
£43  15s.  Ud.,  the  Wycliffe  Cottage  Homes 
one  of  £106  Is.  6d.  (less  £60  lent  to  the 
Benevolent  Fund)  ;  Victoria  Hall  account,  a 
balance  on  the  year  of  £229  Os.  8d.  ;  net 
indebtedness  on  the  land  and  building  after 
allowing  for  this,  £1,929  17s.  lOd.  The  new 
Sustentation  Fund  showed  an  income  of 
over  £200. 
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THE  Fifty-eighth  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Leicester  Association  for  the  Blind  was 
held  on  Thursday,  19th  April,  1917. 
The  fifty-ninth  annual  report  stated  that 
progress  had  been  well  maintained  in  all 
branches.  Blind  residents  in  Leicester  on 
the  Association's  Town  Register  number  215, 
those  on  the  County  Register  227.  Regular 
visitation  has  been  continued  in  the  town, 
while  steps  have  been  taken  to  keep  in  touch 
with  those  residing  in  the  county.  Weekly 
grants  of  varying  amounts  have  been  made 
to  over  fifty  of  the  more  necessitous.  The 
amount  thus  expended  has  been  nearly  £500. 
Gifts  of  coal,  clothing  and  groceries  have 
been  made  to  those  living  in  the  town  who 
were  so  situated  as  to  find  it  useful.  Early 
in  the  year  the  Committee  sought  ways  and 
means  of  arranging  for  medical  attention  to 
those  of  the  blind  in  the  town  who,  not  being 
capable  of  employment,  could  not  obtain 
such  benefit  under  the  National  Health  In- 
surance scheme.  The  Leicester  Public 
Medical  Service,  upon  being  approached, 
most  generously  consented  to  undertake  the 
provision  of  attendance  and  medicine  without 
charge.  Already  over  100  have  been  ad- 
mitted as  free  members. 

The  Trading  Departments  have  been 
engaged  to  their  fullest  capacity  throughout 
the  year.  Mr.  W.  F.  Greenslade,  the  Insti- 
tution's Blind  Representative  and  Collector, 
succeeded  in  raising  over  £750,  and  one  of 
the  many  friends  of  the  blind  in  Leicester, 
Mr.  W.  McBride,  set  himself  the  task  of 
raising  £500  to  form  a  Contingency  Fund 
against  the  "  rainy  day  "  that  is  almost  sure 
to  follow  the  present  commercial  prosperity. 
Up  to  the  end  of  the  year  he  had  raised 
£373,  and  is  confident  of  gaining  his  objec- 
tive by  the  early  spring  of  1918. 

During  the  year  just  closed  the  blind 
workers  have  been  paid  over  and  above 
their  weekly  earnings  at  the  ordinary  trade 
rates  the  sum  of  £760  8s.  Id. 

For  the  last  few  years  the  Institution  has 
been  extending  its  activities  to  the  county 
blind,  and  we  believe  that  every  blind 
person's  name  in  Leicestershire  is  on  its 
books. 
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Braille  Musical  Magazine. — Isaac  Albeniz  (1860- 
1909),  by  G.  Jean-Aubry,  from  The  Musical  Times — 
M.  Claude  Debussy,  by  E.  Newman,  from  The 
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Rheinberger,  by  Harvey  Grace,  from  Musical  Opinion 
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COLLEGE  FOR  THE  HIGHER  EDUCATION 
THE  BLIND,  WORCESTER.— Public  School 
education.  Preparation  for  Universities  and  Profes- 
sions. Modern  side  for  Shorthand,  Book-keeping, 
Modern  Languages,  etc.  Staff  of  University  men 
and  specialists.  Prospectus  and  List  of  Successes 
from  Head  Master,  G.  C.  Brown,  M.A. 

The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  have  For  Sale  a 
number  of  Goat  Skin  Rugs  made  by  a  blind  man. 
They  are  beautifully  made  and  are  in  a  variety  of 
patterns,  each  measuring  69  in.  by  36  in. 


BRADFORD  EDUCATION  COMMITTEE. 

Wanted,  for  the  Odsal  House  Residential  School  for 
the  Blind,  a  Certificated  Teacher.  Salary  according 
to  qualifications  and  experience.  Applications  on 
forms,  to  be  obtained  from  this  Office,  should  be 
returned  to  the  Director  of  Education  as  early  as 
possible. 

BY  ORDER. 
Education  Office,  Town  Hall,  Bradford,  March  26th, 
1918. 
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YOU  can  give  no  better  present  to  your  blind  friend 
than  a  year's  subscription  to  the  "BRAILLE  WEEKLY 
EDITION  OF  THE  DAILY  MAIL''  and  "PROGRESS.'' 


This   will   only    cost   you    12s. 
friend   a  great  joy  in  his   life. 


6d.    and    will    give    your 
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EDITORIAL. 


R.  HAYES  FISHER,  President 
of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  in  the  course  of  a  re- 
view of  the  work  of  his  Depart- 
ment, made  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  May  3rd  an  in- 
teresting statement  with  regard 
to  the  relations  which  ought  to 
exist  between  the  State  and  the 
blind  community. 

He  said  : — 

"  I  must,  before  I  leave  the  domain  of 
public  health,  say  one  word  on  a  subject 
which  is  very  dear  to  my  heart,  and,  I  am 
sure,  to  the  hearts  of  all  of  us,  and  that  is, 
the  question  of  the  blind.  The  Rt.  Hon. 
gentleman,  the  President  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  in  1914  set  up  a  Com- 
mittee to  enquire  into  the  condition  and 
welfare  of  the  blind,  and  he  very  kindly 
asked  me  to  undertake  the  chairmanship 
of  that  Committee.  That  Committee  in  due 
course  reported,  and  I  was  able  to  hand  the 


report  to  myself,  having  in  the  interval 
become  President  of  the  Local  Government 
Board.  Naturally  I  take  a  very  great  in- 
terest in  the  subject.  Now,  for  the  first  time, 
the  State  is  going  to  do  for  the  blind  what 
it  should  have  done  many  years  ago.  It  is 
going  to  make  special  provision  for  them. 
It  is  going  to  see  that  there  is  some  super- 
vision of  their  general  education  and 
general  maintenance.  I  set  up  a  special 
Departmental  Committee  in  the  Local 
Government  Board,  and  my  hon.  friend, 
the  Parliamentary  Secretary  (Mr.  Walsh), 
very  kindly  undertook  the  chairmanship 
of  it.  That  Committee  has  already  done 
some  most  useful  and  practical  work. 
The  first  thing  was  to  establish  a  complete 
register  of  all  the  blind  in  this  country,  a 
thing  that  should  have  been  done  long 
ago.  Of  course,  we  cannot  do  much  as 
regards  workshops — which  is  the  crux  of 
the  whole  position — during  the  war,  but 
we  can  at  least  see  that  under  the  new 
Education  Bill  everything  possible  is  done 
for  the  blind  in  regard  to  Education.  I 
want  this  country  to   be  the   country   to 
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which  everybody  will  come  in  order  to 
study  the  best  methods  of  treating  the 
blind.  Of  course,  philanthropical  effort, 
much  as  it  has  done  and  is  continuing  to 
do,  cannot  do  everything,  and  I  am  quite 
certain  that  what  is  wanted  is  supervision 
over  all  the  great  agencies  that  exist  for 
the  blind.  Co-operation,  too,  is  needed. 
It  is  necessary  to  fill  up  the  gaps.  We 
want  to  establish  workshops  for  the  blind, 
to  help  them  to  sell  their  goods  at  a  profit 
in  what  I  admit  is  a  limited  market,  and 
for  those  who  cannot  work,  even  when 
you  have  trained  them,  it  is  necessary  to 
provide  an  adequate  pension.  That  is  all 
in  process  of  being  done." 

•X-  '4  K 

THE  King  has  been  graciously  pleased 
to  approve  of  the  honour  of  Knighthood 
being  conferred  upon  Alfred  Washington 
Guest  Ranger,  Esq.,  M.A.,  D.C.L. 

Sir  Washington  Ranger,  who  was  born 
at  Brislington  and  celebrated  his  seventieth 
birthday  last  March,  has  been  blind  since  he 
was  fifteen  years  of  age.  He  has  been  for 
thirty-five  years  an  active  partner  in  the 
firm  of  Ranger,  Burton  and  Frost,  solicitors, 
Fenchurch  Street,  and  for  thirty  years  he 
has  acted  professionally  for  the  Salvation 
Army.  After  receiving  part  of  his  education 
at  the  College  for  the  Higher  Education  of 
the  Blind,  Worcester,  he  went  to  Worcester 
College,  Oxford,  where  he  took  a  first-class 
in  jurisprudence,  and  was  proxime  accessii 
for  the  Vinerian  Law  Scholarship.  He  is 
believed  to  be  the  only  blind  man  to  take  the 
degree  of  D.C.L.  at  Oxford. 

For  over  half  a  century  Dr.  Ranger  has 
been  a  voluntary  worker  for  the  blind ;  indeed, 
he  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  such  work. 
He  has  been  connected  with  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  for  fifty  years,  almost 
since  its  foundation.  He  is  now  Chairman 
of  the  Committee.  He  is  also  associated 
with  Sir  Arthur  Pearson  in  the  work  at  St. 
Dunstan's  for  blinded  sailors  and  soldiers. 
He  is  Governor,  Hon.  Secretary  and  one  of 
the  Trustees  of  the  College  for  the  Higher 
Education  of  the  Blind,  is  on  the  Council  of 
the  Barclay  Home  for  Blind  Girls  (Brighton), 
and  Hon.  Secretary  to  the  Trustees  of  the 
Scholarship  Fund  for  Blind  Boys  and  Girls. 


WE  very  much  regret  to  announce  that 
Miss  Winifred  Austin,  whose  name  has  been 


for  many  years  associated  with  every  move- 
ment for  increasing  the  number  and  the  use 
of  books  for  the  blind,  died  suddenly  last 
month.  Her  energy  and  resource  had  con- 
verted the  Library  from  a  small  and  little- 
known  collection  of  a  few  hundred  books 
into  the  splendid,  widely-circulated  National 
Library  for  the  Blind  now  established  at 
Tufton  Street,  Westminster,  with  a  subsidiary 
branch  in  Manchester. 

In  1914  she  obtained  from  the  Carnegie 
United  Kingdom  Trust  the  gift  of  4,500 
Braille  volumes  of  general  literature  which 
had  hitherto  been  inaccessible  to  the  blind, 
and  in  the  following  year  the  same  body 
made  a  grant  to  the  Library  of  £12,000. 
The  wider  schemes  which  Miss  Austin  was 
then  able  to  organize  received  fresh  impetus 
in  1916,  when  Lord  Shaw  of  Dunfermline 
accepted  the  Chairmanship.  The  same  year 
Miss  Austin  was  able  to  realize  her  long- 
cherished  hope  of  making  the  Library  free 
to  all  blind  people  ;  the  blinded  soldiers 
and  sailors  had  already  been  granted  this 
privilege  in  the  previous  year. 

As  an  original  member  of  the  St. 
Dunstan's  Hostel  Committee,  Miss  Austin 
organized  the  teaching  of  reading  and  writing 
to  the  blinded  soldiers  and  sailors,  and  was 
recently  appointed  a  member  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  Advisory  Committee  on 
the  Welfare  of  the  Blind. 

Her  death  at  the  height  of  her  powers, 
and  at  a  moment  when  her  knowledge  and 
influence  was  becoming  more  and  more 
indispensable  to  the  work  to  which  she  had 
devoted  her  life,  will  be  heavily  felt  by  all 
who  came  in  contact  with  her. 
OOOO 

THE  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
has  published  in  Braille  type  volumes  of 
Dickens'  works,  and  the  Dickens  Fellowship, 
through  Professor  Miles,  is  assisting  the 
Fund.  The  Fund  was  brought  to  the  notice 
of  Mr.  Anthony  Smith,  of  the  Leather  Bottle 
Inn,  Cobham,  and  as  this  year  that  gentle- 
man is  President  of  the  Pickwick  Bicycle 
Club,  one  of  the  pioneer  athletic  institutions 
of  this  country,  he  laid  the  matter  before  his 
fellow  members.  The  result  was  that  the 
sum  of  £30  was  readily  subscribed,  and  a 
cheque  for  that  amount  has  been  forwarded 
this  week.  Therefore  it  is  due  to  Horace 
Fiskin,  Esq.  (the  sobriquet  by  which  he  is 
known  at  the  Pickwick  Club),  that  blinded 
soldiers  and  sailors  have  been  helped  to  this 
extent. 
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NEW  YORK  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND.       ™ 

EIGHTY-SECOND  ANNUAL  REPORT. 
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IN  the  Report  of  the  State  Department  of 
Education,    University    of    the    State    of 
New  Ycrk,  for  the  year  ending  July  31st, 
1916,  appeared  the  following  description  of 
the  work  of  the  New  York  Institute  :— 

This  school  has  been  continuously  open 
for  the  education  of  the  blind  since  March, 
1832.  Until  1867  it  was  the  only  school  for 
the  blind  in  the  State  ;  since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  State  School  for  the  Blind  at 
Batavia  in  that  year,  the  school  in  New 
York  City  has  provided  for  the  education  of 
the  young  blind  of  the  State  in  the  counties 
comprising  Greater  New  York,  and  the 
counties  of  Nassau,  Suffolk,  Westchester, 
Rockland  and  Putnam.  Instruction  in  the 
Institute  proceeds  along  four  lines  :  Literary, 
musical,  manual  and  physical.  For  the 
literary  and  musical  work  the  Syllabus 
published  by  the  Regents  of  the  University 
of  the  State  of  New  York  is  used  and 
followed  with  scrupulous  attention.  Examin- 
ations offered  by  the  Regents  are  taken  by 
pupils  as  they  are  prepared  for  them,  and  a 
large  proportion  receive  the  certificates  for 
completion  of  both  elementary  and  secondary 
subjects.  The  textbooks  are  embossed  in 
the  New  York  Point  System,  as  are  all  the 
textbooks  in  use  in  this  school.  Writing  is 
in  Point  System,  apparatus  being  used  for 
embossing  by  hand  or  with  a  machine 
simulating  the  typewriter.  Use  of  the 
ordinary  typewriter  is  taught  as  soon  as 
pupils  are  ready  for  it,  usually  from  the 
fourth  year  upwards.  Arithmetic  instruction 
is  in  both  mental  and  written  forms,  and  the 
development  of  mental  arithmetic  is  on  a 
scale  much  superior  to  that  found  in  most 
schools  for  seeing  children.  The  course  of 
study  follows  with  practical  completeness 
the  outlines  of  the  course  in  the  best  schools 
for  the  seeing  children  in  the  State,  barring, 
of  course,  the  subjects  requiring  the  use  of 
sight. 

For  the  completion  of  this  course  eight 
years  are  usually  found  necessary  in  schools 


for  seeing  children.  Some  blind  children 
are  able  to  do  as  well,  but  careful  estimates 
of  the  rate  at  which  it  is  best  or  possible  for 
the  average  sightless  student  to  progress, 
made  by  educators  in  this  field,  indicate  a 
very  general  agreement  that  a  term  of  two 
years  longer  should  be  provided  for  those 
handicapped  by  blindness  to  complete  the 
eight  years'  elementary  course. 

A  high  school  is  maintained  which  affords 
opportunity  to  capable  students  to  prepare 
for  College  as  well  as  to  enjoy  an  education 
beyond  that  of  the  elementary  school.  The 
Syllabus  for  secondary  schools  arranged  by 
the  Regents  is  the  basis  of  the  course  of 
study,  which  includes  Algebra,  Geometry, 
Commercial  Arithmetic  and  Business  Law, 
English  and  History  of  English  Literature, 
Latin,  German,  History,  Physical  Geography, 
and  any  other  subjects  except  those  for 
undertaking  which  sight  is  indispensable, 
such  as  the  laboratory  work  of  Chemistry, 
Biology,  etc.  While  the  training  which  is 
usually  given  in  schools  for  the  seeing  is 
being  enjoyed,  the  pupils  of  the  Institute  are 
afforded  daily  lessons  in  manual  training. 
To  such  as  prove  capable  a  very  thorough 
course  of  elementary  music  instruction  is 
given,  which  includes  piano  lessons  with  a 
competent  teacher,  a  course  in  harmony  and 
counterpoint,  history  of  music  and  musical 
appreciation.  A  number  of  pupils  also  are 
taught  the  pipe-organ.  Physical  training 
under  special  teachers  is  assigned  a  regular 
and  definite  place  on.  the  programme  of  each 
child. 

In  the  relations  of  the  State  and  the 
Institute  are  found  a  happy  combination  of 
State  support  and  private  beneficience  in 
giving  exceptional  opportunities  to  sightless 
children  to  become  worthy  citizens.  To  the 
tuition  and  support  of  the  pupils  the  State 
contributes  a  portion  of  the  expense  per 
capita,  the  Managers  of  the  Institute  pro- 
viding buildings,  equipment,  and  the  addi- 
tional money  required.     It  seems  only  fair 
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that  the  restrictions  now  placed  on  the 
Education  Department,  limiting  the  term  to 
which  pupils  may  be  appointed,  should  be 
relaxed  or  withdrawn,  so  that,  in  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Department,  pupils  may  be  given 
the  necessary  time  in  which  to  complete 
their  studies,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  the 
difference  as  ascertained  between  the  time 
needed  for  seeing  children  and  that  required 
for  those  who  do  not  see.  The  State  properly 
takes  vital  interest  in  the  education  of  all  its 
future  citizens,  and  should  bear  its  part  in 
providing  all  the  needed  training  of  those 
handicapped  by  defective  vision  or  complete 
blindness. 
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g      PENSION  INCREASES.      § 

MEN    TOTALLY    DISABLED    IN    FORMER    WARS.         I 
1  ' — 1 1  'l II  'I II  ■  l —  I 


THE  Minister  of  Pensions  has  decided  to 
increase    the    pensions    of   sailors    and 
soldiers  now  totally  disabled  and  of  the 
widows  of  sailors  and  soldiers  in  former  wars. 
The  increase  takes  effect  forthwith. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for  paying 
the  increased  pensions  to  widows,  and  no 
application  is  necessary.     Men  must  apply. 

Ex-sailors  who  are  totally  incapacitated 
from  earning  a  livelihood  in  consequence 
of  disablement  received  in  former  wars  and 
desire  to  receive  the  increased  pension  should 
apply  to  the  Secretary,  Ministry  of  Pensions, 
Westminster  House,  Millbank,  S.W.I  ;  and 
ex-soldiers  should  apply  to  the  Controller, 
Ministry  of  Pensions,  Burton  Court,  King's 
Road,  S.W.3. 

Every  applicant  must  furnish  his  full 
name,  rank  or  rating,  regiment  or  ship,  regi- 
mental or  official  number,  and  his  pension 
number.  So  far  as  men  are  concerned,  the 
increased  pension  can  only  be  granted  to 
those  who  are  totally  incapacitated  from 
earning  a  livelihood,  and  applications  from 
men  whose  disablement  is  less  than  total 
cannot  be  entertained.  This  applies  only 
to  men  in  receipt  of  disablement  pensions 
granted  for  disabilities  arising  out  of  service 
in  former  wars. 

[N.B We  should  interpret  the  definition 

of  "  total  disablement "  as  being  "  too  blind 
to  perform  work  for  which  sight  is  essential," 
in  accordance  with  the  resolution  adopted  in 
the  recommendations  of  the  Departmental 
Committee  on  the  Blind EDITOR.] 
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THE  After-Care  Association  for  Blind, 
Deaf,  and  Crippled  Children,  in  pre- 
senting the  Report  for  the  year  1917, 
state  that  a  larger  number  of  children  were 
placed  in  that  year  than  ever  before.  Light, 
skilled  openings  have  been  comparatively 
plentiful  ;  the  chief  difficulty  has  been  in 
persuading  parents  to  think  of  their  children's 
future,  and  instead  of  placing  them  in  "  blind 
alley  "  occupations  with  temporarily  large 
wages,  to  let  them  be  taught  light,  skilled 
trades  with  small  present  wages  but  good 
future  prospects.  On  the  whole,  however, 
the  year's  results,  both  in  quality  and  quan- 
tity, are  not  without  encouragement,  and  the 
reports  on  old  cases  continue  to  give  a  high 
percentage  of  successful  careers.  Cases 
referred  by  the  Juvenile  Advisory  Com- 
mittees of  the  Employment  Exchanges  show 
a  marked  annual  increase  in  the  past  four 
years  :  thus  in  1914,  59  cases  were  referred  ; 
in  1915,  87  ;  in  1916,  109  ;  and  in  1917,  145. 

OOOO 

LIFE  INSURANCE  ON 
EQUAL  TERMS. 

WE  have  pleasure  in  announcing  that  a 
serious  financial  handicap  under  which 
members  of  the  blind  community  have 
laboured  hitherto  has  now  been  removed. 
By  special  arrangement  with  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  the  Eagle,  Star  and 
British  Dominions  Insurance  Company,  Ltd., 
British  Dominions  House,  Royal  Exchange 
Avenue,  London,  E.C.3.,  are  prepared  to 
grant  the  benefits  of  Assurance  to  blind 
persons  of  both  sexes  on  the  same  terms  as 
those  offered  to  the  general  public,  i.e.  with- 
out charging  any  extra  premium  or  imposing 
any  special  conditions.  This  scheme  is  made 
possible  through  the  enterprise  and  kindly 
intervention  of  Captain  Fraser,  a  member  of 
the  Council  of  the  Institute.  The  policies 
offered  by  the  Company  cover  the  whole 
field  of  personal  insurance,  including  life,  en- 
dowment, sickness  and  accident.  Enquiries 
regarding  this  scheme  should  be  addressed 
to  : — The  Secretary -General,  National  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind,  224,  Great  Portland 
Street,  London,  W.l. 
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"  PROGRESS "  COMPETITION  FOR  THE  COLONIES. 
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"MY  HOME." 

HOW  crowd  into  a  thousand  words  all 
that  my  home  means  to  me  ?  How 
write  of  my  home  without  writing  of 
myself  and  my  people  ?  And  that  is 
bad  form.  But  perhaps  the  readers  of 
Progress  will  pardon  it  for  this  once.  My 
home  is  in  the  Capital  City  of  the  United 
States,  and  I  live  in  a  little  brick  house  set 
in  a  row  of  other  brick  houses,  all  very  much 
alike,  with  a  tiny  porch  with  white  pillars 
and  steps  that  lead  down  into  a  tiny  yard 
with  a  bit  of  a  grass-plot,  and  where  roses 
and  other  flowers  bloom  in  summer. 

Here  on  this  porch  in  fine  weather  I 
often  sit  and  read  Progress.  Washington 
is  a  beautiful  city,  with  its  broad  streets,  its 
magnificent  trees,  its  more  than  three  hundred 
small  parks,  which  dot  the  city  with  spots 
of  restful  beauty,  with  its  splendid  public 
buildings  and  palatial  homes.  Yet  this  little 
house  is  the  dearest  spot  of  all  to  me,  for 
"Be  it  ever  so  humble,  there's  no  place  like 
home."  John  Howard  Payne,  author  of 
"Home,  Sweet  Home,"  lies  buried  in  a 
cemetery  near  here.  I  have  stood  by  his 
grave  and  given  silent  thanks  for  that 
beautiful  poem.  My  home  is  sacred  to  me 
because  of  the  daily  presence  in  it  of  those 
I  love,  because  of  the  friends  who  from  time 
to  time  cross  its  threshold.  The  memory  of 
events  in  our  lives,  sad  or  bright,  linger  in 
certain  rooms,  and  even  cling  to  the  furniture. 
Thus  our  home  becomes  a  part  of  us,  stamped 
with  our  individuality,  coloured  by  our 
experiences. 

You  may  be  interested  to  know  that  I 
am  the  housekeeper  in  my  home.  My  father 
is  well  advanced  in  years,  my  sister  works 
for  Uncle  Sam  in  one  of  the  Government 
departments.  A  lady  friend,  also  a  Govern- 
ment clerk,  lives  with  us,  so  there  are  four 
in  the  family,  and  I  do  most  of  the  cooking 
and  keep  the  house  in  order. 

My  sister  helps  me  some  mornings  and 
evenings,  and  my  father  is  eyes  for  me  many 
times  a  day.  For  in  housekeeping,  as  in 
everything  we  do,  we  must  often  use  the 
eyes  of  others  to  supplement  our  deficiency. 
Whatever  a   woman    may    do    outside,   the 


home  is  her  natural  sphere.  I  wish  that 
more  of  our  blind  women  had  the  oppor- 
tunity and  the  desire  to  work  in  their  own 
homes  rather  than  striving  so  hard  to  find 
other  fields  of  usefulness.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  home  we  cannot  do,  and  do  well.  I 
not  only  do  plain  cooking,  but  can  and 
preserve  fruit,  make  cake,  etc.,  and  none  of 
my  friends  are  afraid  to  eat  my  cooking. 
Just  now,  like  all  other  patriotic  American 
housewives,  I  am  learning  new  recipes,  using 
more  corn,  oats  and  rye.  We  have  our 
wheatless  and  meatless  days,  so  that  more 
of  the  wheat  and  beef  may  go  to  our  Allies. 
I  have  a  coloured  woman  who  comes  in  and 
does  the  washing,  and  occasionally  she  helps 
me  give  the  house  a  thorough  cleaning  ;  but 
I  do  all  the  ironing,  and  can  do  the  rest  if 
occasion  demands.  Some  people  think  that 
a  blind  woman's  house  must  lack  cleanliness 
and  taste,  but  my  friends  and  neighbours 
think  otherwise. 

Our  agent  told  my  sister  that  of  the  two 
hundred  houses  he  had  charge  ours  was 
kept  the  best,  and  my  kitchen  was  the 
neatest  one  he  had  seen.  I  repeat  these 
things  from  no  desire  to  boast,  but  because 
I  believe  that  every  individual  success, 
however  small,  scores  a  victory  for  all  the 
blind. 

To  do  housework  one  need  not  become 
a  household  drudge  or  lead  a  narrow  life. 
No  work  that  is  necessary  is  menial  or 
beneath  our  best  effort.  Emerson  says  :  "  To 
do  a  thing  well  we  must  come  at  it  from 
higher  ground."  And  so  I  have  always 
tried  to  keep  my  mind  above  my  work, 
however  sordid  or  monotonous  it  might  seem 
at  times. 

As  I  read  all  the  types,  the  amount  of  my 
reading  is  only  limited  by  the  time  at  my 
disposal.  I  avail  myself  of  every  oppor- 
tunity to  hear  good  reading,  yet  manage 
somehow  to  read  a  good  deal  for  myself. 
About  ten  periodicals  in  embossed  type  pass 
through  my  hands  each  month,  and  I  read 
a  good  share  of  their  contents. 

I  am  always  studying  something.  I  do 
much  of  this  as  I  go  about  my  daily  work. 
Last  summer   I  took  up   French,   and  now 
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am  reading  and  enjoying  the  French  page  in 
Progress.  I  have  my  share  in  the  church 
and  social  life  of  the  community,  and  am 
actively  interested  in  all  matters  relating  to 
the  blind,  I  am  President  of  our  District 
Association,  and  just  now  am  teaching  three 
blind  men  to  read.  I  try  not  only  to  make 
my  home  a  happy  spot  for  those  who  dwell 
in  it,  but  also  a  centre  of  influence,  helpful 
to  all  whom  it  can  reach. 

When  I  left  school  my  ambitions  were 
big  enough  to  embrace  the  wide  world,  but 
duty    forced    me   to  remain  at    home.      An 


invalid  mother  required  my  care  for  several 
years,  and  gradually  I  assumed  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  home,  learning  mostly  by 
actual  experience. 

My  work  has  brought  me  neither  fame 
nor  fortune,  but,  what  is  perhaps  even 
better  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  I 
am  where  I  am  needed,  and  that  I  am 
adding  daily  to  the  comfort  and  well-being 
of  those  I  love.  And  what  reward  is  more 
to  be  desired  ? 

ADELIA  M.  Hoyt. 

1,338,  N.C.  Ave.,  N.E.  Washington,  U.S.A. 
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HOME  TEACHING  OF  THE  BLIND. 

ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  BATH  SOCIETY. 
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THE  annual  meeting  of  the  Home  Teaching 
Society   for  the    Blind,   Bath   Branch, 
was  held  on  the  afternoon  of  April  25th, 
at  the   Guildhall,   the   Mayor   (Dr.   Preston 
King)  presiding. 

The  annual  report,  presented  by  the  Hon. 
Secretary  (Miss  Beavan),  stated  : — 

"The  Committee  thankfully  acknowledge 
they  have  been  able  to  carry  their  work  on 
satisfactorily  for  another  year,  but  the 
collectors  have  had  increased  difficulty  in 
getting  subscriptions  in.  The  Society  suffered 
a  severe  loss  in  the  death  of  Mr.  Wailes,  the 
first  Treasurer.  Several  kind  friends  have 
left  Bath,  and  new  subscribers  to  take  their 
places  are  needed.  Miss  Jeffery  left  Bath  at 
the  end  of  January  to  take  up  other  work 
temporarily.  Mr.  Now  ell,  the  male  teacher, 
reports  the  number  now  visited  as  42  ;  four 
deaths  having  occurred  during  the  year,  and 
some  removals.  His  visits  numbered  1,107 
during  the  year.  About  a  dozen  others  are 
visited  by  ladies  of  the  Committee.  Miss 
Sheppard  continues  her  useful  work  as 
librarian,  and  reports  there  are  over  500 
books  in  Moon  and  Braille  type,  about  a 
dozen  new  ones  having  been  added  during 
this  year,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the 
Misses  Disbrowe,  Orlebar,  Brabazon,  and 
Sheppard.  Magazines  have  been  regularly 
sent  by  the  Misses  Beavan,  Brabazon,  and 
Taylor." 

The  Hon.  Treasurer  (Mr.  E.  H.  Gregory) 
presented  the  financial  statement,  showing  a 


balance  in  hand  of  £28  6s.  5d.,  compared 
with  £32  10s.  2d.  last  year.  He  said  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  proceeds  of  a  sale  and 
entertainment,  organized  by  Mrs.  Richardson, 
realizing  £15  13s.,  they  would  have  been 
very  much  worse  off. 

The  Mayor,  in  moving  the  adoption  of 
the  report,  commended  the  good  work  done 
by  the  Society,  and  said  they  had  an  excel- 
lent visitor  in  Mr.  Nowell,  but  he  suggested 
they  should  restore  the  old  order  and  also 
have  a  woman  reader. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Ward  (Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee) seconded,  and  thanked  the  Mayor 
and  those  who  had  assisted  in  carrying  on 
the  work  in  the  past  year.  Head  and  front 
of  that  work  was  Miss  Beavan,  who  was  the 
originator  of  that  Society.  Miss  Sheppard 
had  been  a  valued  helper  in  the  library.  As 
regards  a  woman  teacher,  they  had  one  last 
year,  who  had  temporarily  gone  into  other 
work,  and  they  hoped  they  would  be  able  to 
resume  before  long.  In  regard  to  the  grant- 
ing of  pensions  to  the  blind,  that  was  not  a 
thing  that  Society  had  done — their  work  was 
of  a  much  humbler  nature,  such  as  visiting 
them  and  reading  to  them — but  the  question 
would  probably  come  before  the  country 
before  very  long.  Their  Society  had  been 
asked  to  supply  information  for  the  register 
of  the  blind  which  was  now  being  made. 

The  report  was  adopted. 

The  Officers  and  Committee  were  re- 
elected on  the  motion  of  Mrs.  Harington. 
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ON  the  21st  January,  1918,  the  Managers 
of  the  Royal  Asylum  for  the  Blind, 
Glasgow,   presented    to  the   qualified 
contributors  and  subscribers  the  91st  Annual 
Report. 

During  the  year  335  blind  persons  par- 
ticipated in  the  benefits  conferred  by  the 
Institution,  leaving  209  on  the  roll  of  the 
Industrial  Department,  and  94  on  the  Resi- 
dential and  Educational  Registers  at  31st 
October. 

The  net  subscriptions  during  the  year 
amounted  to  £3,393  19s.  2d.,  after  deducting 
the  wages  of  the  blind  collectors  and  their 
expenses. 

The  total  sum  paid  directly  to  blind 
persons  connected  with  the  Institution  in 
salaries,  wages,  augmentation  of  wages, 
war  bonuses,  and  other  charitable  grants, 
amounted  to  £11,212  2s.  3d. 

The  wages  debited  against  the  Industrial 
Department  are  at  the  full  Trade  Union  or 
nearest  ascertainable  rate. 

The  trading  results  of  the  Industrial 
Department  show  the  largest  returns  in  the 
history  of  the  Institution. 

As  the  cost  of  living  is  still  advancing, 
the  Managers  in  the  early  part  of  the  year 
increased  the  payments  to  workers  by  2s. 
per  week  for  men,  and  Is.  6d.  for  girls,  and 
in  November  an  additional  war  bonus  of  2s. 
weekly  was  granted  to  all  grades  of  blind 
workers  in  the  Industrial  Departments.  The 
minimum  payments  after  completion  of  the 
apprentice  or  probationary  periods  are  now  : 
Married  men,  31s.  per  week  ;  unmarried  men, 
29s.  per  week ;  women,  18s.  6d.  per  week  ; 
with  the  additional  benefits  of  full  pay- 
ments for  14  days'  holiday  during  the  year, 
National  Insurance,  sickness,  pension,  cloth- 
ing allowances,  etc.,  and  funeral  grants. 

The  pensions  of  necessitous  retired  blind 
workers  have  again  been  increased,  making 
the  weekly  payment,  inclusive  of  the  Govern- 
ment Old  Age  Grant,  equal  to  19s.  6d. 

The  aim  of  the  Managers  is  to  care  for 
the  blind  materially,  in  as  generous  and 
adequate  a  manner  as  the  funds  placed  at 
their  disposal  will  permit. 


The  revival  of  the  possibility  of  blind 
persons  making  a  living,  apart  from  the 
Institution,  has  been  in  evidence  within  the 
past  year  or  two,  and,  with  proper  organiza- 
tion and  specialized  training,  good  results 
might  accrue  towards  improving  the  con- 
dition of  blind  persons  endowed  with  the 
needful  qualifications. 

All  children  attending  the  school  on 
attaining  16  years  of  age  (if  physically  fit) 
have  been  apprenticed  to  trades,  or  if 
endowed  with  special  musical  ability  are  sent 
for  further  training  to  the  Royal  Normal  Col- 
lege for  the  Blind,  Upper  Norwood,  London. 

For  a  number  of  years  many  applications 
from  adult  blind  persons  could  not  be  enter- 
tained for  lack  of  a  sufficient  amount  of 
work  ;  but  during  the  last  two  years  the 
number  of  applicants  waiting  for  admission 
have  gradually  been  absorbed  in  the  work- 
shops, and  there  are  now  no  names  on  the 
waiting  list. 

The  residence  of  the  children  at  their 
Seaside  Home  on  the  Gareloch  for  two 
months  every  year  affords  them  great 
pleasure,  and  proves  most  beneficial  to  their 
general  health. 

The  Report  of  the  Hon.  Oculist  (Dr. 
Fergus)  states  that  a  new  feature  has  been 
introduced  within  the  last  year,  and  that  is 
that  in  every  case  of  a  child  being  admitted 
to  the  Institution  most  careful  enquiry  is 
made  as  to  the  causes  to  which  the  misfor- 
tune is  due.  There  is  careful  enquiry  as  to 
the  presence  of  any  hereditary  taint  that 
may  cause  blindness,  and  as  to  any  condi- 
tions which  have  brought  it  on  in  the 
individual  case.  All  this  information  is  now 
accurately  scheduled.  In  this  way  it  is 
hoped  to  get  together  a  great  deal  of  valuable 
information  which  ultimately  is  likely  to  be  of 
great  service  in  the  prevention  of  blindness. 

OOOO 

BLIND  STUDENT  TO  TAKE 
CHARGE  OF  EDINBURGH  PARISH. 

Mr.    William    Murray,    M.A.,    who 

received  his  education  at  the  Royal  Blind 
Asylum  School,  and  has  had  a  brilliant 
career  at  Edinburgh  University,  taking  first- 
class  honours  in  Philosophy,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Burns, 
Lady  Glenorchy's  Parish  Church,  Edinburgh. 
The  Rev.  William  Main,  Clerk  to  the 
Presbytery  of  Edinburgh,  and  Mr.  Murray 
have  full  charge  of  this  parish  during  Dr. 
Burns' s  absence  on  chaplain's  service. 
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IN  the  May  issue  of  The  Beacon  we 
published    an    article    dealing    with    the 

important  question  of  "The  Government 
and  Blind  Tea  Agents."  Since  the  publica- 
tion of  that  article  further  steps  have  been 
taken  in  the  matter,  and  we  are  pleased  to 
announce  that  representation  was  recently 
made  to  the  Food  Controller  by  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  and  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  behalf  of  blind  agents  engaged 
in  the  sale  of  packet  tea.  The  object  of 
such  representation  was  to  secure  an  in- 
creased profit  to  blind  tea  agents  over  the 
amount  now  permitted  under  the  Tea-prices 
Order.  We  are  pleased  to  state  that  the 
matter  has  received  favourable  consideration, 
and  suitable  arrangements  have  been  made 
accordingly. 

Blind  agents  who  are  connected  with  any 
of  the  Blind  Tea  Agencies  will  receive  a 
circular  giving  them  full  information  as  to 
profits,  etc.  Any  blind  tea  sellers  who  are 
not  agents  of  those  Agencies  should  write  at 
once  to  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
224,  Gt.  Portland  Street,  London,  W.  1, 
giving  particulars  as  to  the  firm  from  which 
they  are  purchasing,  the  average  weekly  or 
monthly  amounts  of  tea  sold  and  any  other 
information  which  may  be  helpful  to  the 
Institute  in  dealing  with  their  case  promptly. 
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IN  presenting  the  thirty-ninth  Annual 
Report,    the    Committee    of    the    Home 

Teaching  Society  for  the  Blind  are 
pleased  to  record  that  the  work  of  the 
Home  Teacher  has  been  carried  on  for 
another  year.  There  has  been  an  increase 
in  the  amount  of  subscriptions,  though  they 
do  not  yet  reach  the  sum  of  £100,  which 
the  collectors  hope  to  attain. 

The  statistics  furnished  in  the  report 
show  that  there  are  191  blind  persons  in  the 
Parliamentary  Borough  of  Oldham.  Three 
of  these  are  soldiers  blinded  in  the  war,  23 
are  inmates  of  the  workhouse,  while  77  are 
more  or  less  regularly  employed.     Twenty- 


three  adults  have  been  added  to  the  list  during 
the  year,  and  11  have  died.  There  are  20 
children  attending  Gower  Street  Day  School. 

During  the  year  the  Home  Teacher  has 
given  694  lessons,  and  made  1 ,540  visits  and 
36  calls. 

The  sixteenth  session  of  Winter  Evening 
Classes  for  the  Blind  commenced  on  Sep- 
tember 17th,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Evening  Schools  Committee.  Excellent 
progress  and  good  attendance  have  again 
characterized  the  session. 

The  Committee  of  the  Workshops  for  the 
Blind  of  Oldham,  in  presenting  the  thirty- 
fourth  Annual  Report  for  the  year  ending 
December,  1917,  are  pleased  to  state  that 
there  is  a  profit  on  the  right  side  of  the 
trading  account  of  £326  16s.  6M.  During 
the  past  year  there  have  been  employed  at 
the  workshops  21  blind  and  partially  blind 
persons  as  learners,  odd  men,  or  journeymen, 
one  sighted  labourer,  and  the  manager. 

OOOO 

DOG  GUIDES  FOR 
BLINDED  SOLDIERS. 

Sir  Arthur  Pearson,  in  his  "Notes"  in 

the  current  ST.  DUNSTAN'S  REVIEW,  says  : — 
"  A  little  while  ago  I  read  an  account 
of  arrangements  which  were  being  made 
in  France  for  the  special  training  of  dogs 
to  be  used  as  guides  for  blinded  soldiers. 
Very  interesting  particulars  were  afforded 
of  the  special  training  given  to  these  dogs 
with  the  object  of  teaching  them  to  keep 
exactly  in  front  of  the  man  whom  they 
were  taking  along,  to  give  him  warnings 
of  steps,  to  keep  him  from  hitting  against 
obstacles,  and  to  note  the  approach  of 
motors  and  other  vehicles.  As  I  read  the 
article  it  seemed  to  me  that  it  would  need 
a  very  special  brand  of  dog  intelligence  if 
the  canine  guide  were  to  be  brought  up  to  a 
point  which  would  make  him  really  reliable. 
Besides  this,  I  had  a  feeling,  which  I  have  no 
doubt  you  fellows  will  fully  share  with  me, 
that  a  dog  at  the  end  of  a  string  is  apt  to 
remind  one  a  little  too  much  of  the  blind 
beggar  with  his  tapping  stick  and  shambling 
gait.  However,  I  sent  over  to  France  for 
further  particulars,  for  I  do  not  believe  in 
leaving  anything  untried  which  is  likely  to 
be  of  help.  I  was  not  very  surprised  to 
receive  a  reply  telling  me  that  the  idea  had 
not  proved  as  practical  as  was  expected, 
and  had  been  abandoned." 
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THE  thirty-first  Annual  Report  of  the 
Hill-Murray  Mission  to  the  Blind  and 
Illiterate  Sighted  of  North  China  for  the 
year  1917  was  published  in  March  last.  The 
Report  states  that 
the  work  has  been 
carried  on  in  spite 
of  many  difficul- 
ties by  Mrs.  Hill- 
Murray  and  her 
youngest  daugh- 
ter, Miss  Grace 
Hill  -Murray  . 
Several  very  inter- 
esting letters  have 
been  received 
from  missionaries 
in  various  provin- 
ces who  employ 
blind  evangelists 
trained  in  the  Hill- 
Murray  School. 
The  impossibility 
of  sending  out 
brass  sheets  for 
use  in  the  printing- 
room,  the  almost 
fabulous  price  of 
paper,  and  the  dif- 
ficulty of  procur- 
ing knitting  wool 
for  the  blind  girls' 
promising  indus- 
try, are  all  very 
trying  to  the 
would-be  workers. 

In  common 
with  all  missionary 
effort  in  the  East, 

the  Hill-Murray  Schools  are  suffering  from 
the  very  serious  loss  on  Bank  Exchange 
owing  to  the  great  advance  in  the  price  of 
silver.  Before  the  war  every  £1  sent  from 
London  could  be  exchanged  at  Peking  for 
eleven  or  even  twelve  Chinese  dollars  (yen), 
in  which  all  rents  and  salaries  and  daily  ex- 
penses are  paid.  Last  year,  for  a  while,  the 
pound  only  fetched  five  dollars,  and  is  still 
under  seven. 

The    writer    says  : — "As    I    close    these 
notes,  the  Chinese  mail  comes  in  bringing 


The  Production  of  a  Braille  Book.       Blind 
Proof-Reader  Correcting  Braille  Sheets. 


letters  from  the  school  at  Peking,  written  on 
Christmas  Day,  telling  how  in  the  early 
dawn  the  house  party  had  been  awakened 
by  the  sweet  young  voices  of  the  blind  girls 
singing  'Hark,  the  Herald  Angels  Sing,'  and 
other  Christian  hymns,  and  then  the  strains 
were  taken  up  by  the  fresh  young  trebles 
of  the  younger  boys,  with  the  tenors  and 
basses  of  the  men,  led  by  their  very  capable 
master,  also  blind.     A  happy  beginning  of 

Christmas    morn- 
ing, 1917." 

oooo 
iH  i    ■  f> 

THE     annual 
meeting  of  the  Clif- 
ton Home  for  Blind 
Women  was  held 
on   May    7th,    the 
Vicar     of    Clifton 
Parish  Church  (the 
Rev.  H.  L.  C.  V.  de 
Candole)      presid- 
ing. Miss  Barretti. 
the  hon.  secretary 
and  treasurer,  read 
the  annual  report, 
which  referred  to 
the     admirable 
work    being   done 
at  the    Home.     A 
deficit  of  £40  was 
reported.     The 
"pound  day"  held 
during     the    year 
proved    to    be    a 
success.     The 
Chairman,    in    his 
remarks,     paid    a 
tribute    to    the 
kindly     and    effi- 
cient    manner    in 
which    the     Lady 
Superintendent  of 
the    Home     (Miss 
Derham)  carried  out  her  duties,  under  the 
difficult  circumstances  of  the  times.     Other 
speakers  emphasized  that  the  Gordon  Road 
premises  constituted  a  home  in  the  real  sense  of 
the  word,  as  distinct  from  an  institution.    The 
report  and  accounts  were  adopted,  and  a  vote 
of  thanks  was  accorded  Miss  Barretti  for  her 
services  as  hon.  secretary  and  treasurer. 
OOOO 
THE  subscription  to   The  Beacon  is  3s. 
per  annum,  post  free.     Single  copies  can  be 
bought  for  3d.,  or  4d.  post  free. 
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THE  Sixty-second  Annual  Report  of  the 
Home  Teaching  Society  for  the  Blind 
states  that  good  progress  has  been 
made  during  the  year  1917.  The  number 
of  blind  persons  on  the  registers  is  3,696,  of 
whom  256  learnt  to  read  in  the  year,  and 
there  are  now  27  blind  men  employed  as 
paid  teachers  and  visitors,  who  travel  in 
and  around  London  and  the  counties  of 
Middlesex,  Essex,  Herts,  Surrey,  Kent, 
Sussex  and  two  large  districts  in  Hampshire. 

At  the  request  of  the  "  Derbyshire  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Care  of  the  Blind,"  a  teacher 
was  sent  into  that  county  for  six  months, 
but  he  found  so  many  eager  to  learn  to  read 
in  the  town  and  neighbourhood  of  Chester- 
field that  he  was  not  able  to  get  to  any  other 
part.  He  visited  217  cases  and  taught  50 
to  read,  and  induced  some  ladies  to  form 
themselves  into  a  group  for  the  purpose  of 
regularly  visiting  the  blind  of  their  town. 

Fresh  ground  was  broken  this  year  by 
placing  a  soldier  from  St.  Dunstan's  as  a 
home  teacher  at  Southampton.  In  that  town 
and  the  districts  around  he  already  visits 
112  people  and  has  taught  four  to  read. 
He  works  in  conjunction  with  the  "  South- 
ampton Association  for  the  Blind,"  and  is 
able  in  various  ways  to  assist  that  organiza- 
tion in  its  efforts  to  be  of  service. 

Through  the  home  teachers  the  needs  of 
277  persons  have  been  brought  to  the  notice 
of  the  "  After- Care  "  branch  of  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  which  provides  help 
in  the  shape  of  work,  tools,  clothing,  grants 
of  money  or  materials,  letters  for  conva- 
lescent homes  or  for  surgical  appliances,  etc., 
and  endeavours  to  place  suitable  cases  in 
institutions  for  training,  as  well  as  to  help 
others  to  obtain  work. 

In  July  the  Society's  library  was  pre- 
sented to  the  National  Library  for  the  Blind, 
which  now  supplies  teachers  and  indi- 
vidual readers  by  post  with  fresh  works  in 
Moon  or  in  Braille  Type.  The  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  is  presenting  this 
library  each  year  with  thirty  copies  of  all 
works  of  fiction,  one  each  of  dictionaries  and 
other  works  of  reference,  and  five  copies  of 
all  other  publications  in  Braille  or  Moon  type. 
The  Committee  are  grateful  to  the  National 


Institute  for  the  Blind  for  various  grants 
amounting  to  £2,602  3s.  10d.,  to  the 
Court  of  Common  Council  for  the  sum  of 
£50,  to  the  Committee  of  Gardner's  Trust 
for  the  Blind  for  £90,  and  to  the  Merchant 
Taylors'  Company  for  £10  10s. 
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ON  Thursday,  April  25th,  a  very  attrac- 
tive programme  was  given  in  the 
Armitage  Hall  by  the  National  Insti- 
tute Concert  Party,  the  following  artistes 
taking  part : — Soprano,  Miss  Maggie  Lister  ; 
contralto,  Miss  Margaret  Maden  ;  tenor,  Mr. 
William  Turner  ;  bass,  Mr.  Sinclair  Logan  ; 
violinist,  Mr.  John  Arr ;  pianist,  Mr.  Ronald 
Gourlay  ;  with  Miss  Dorothy  Capon  as 
accompanist.  Space  does  not  permit  of  details, 
but  every  item  was  well  rendered,  and  the 
splendid  ensemble  in  the  quartets  was  a 
particularly  noteworthy  feature.  The  Hall 
was  full  to  overflowing,  and  everyone  present 
thoroughly  enjoyed  the  good  fare  provided. 
Having  had  this  opportunity  of  hearing 
them,  it  is  easy  to  understand  the  interest 
which  the  Concert  Party  has  created  all  over 
the  country,  and  Lady  Pearson,  who  was 
present,  is  to  be  heartily  congratulated  on 
the  success  of  an  organization  to  which  she 
has  devoted  so  much  time  and  attention. 
Also  great  credit  is  due  to  Mr.  Collard,  the 
conductor,  for  his  contribution  to  the  success 
of  the  enterprise,  for  the  programme  was 
admirably  arranged  in  addition  to  being  well 
rendered.  All  those  who  attended  the  con- 
cert will  look  forward  to  hearing  the  Concert 
Party  again  at  no  very  distant  date. 

The  eighth  Monthly  Concert  was  given 
on  Tuesday,  May  7th,  when  Dr.  Davies' 
Male  Choir,  who  were  so  much  appreciated 
in  December,  provided  the  programme,  in 
which  the  humorous,  the  joyous,  the  serious 
and  the  sacred  were  all  represented.  The 
last-named  element — though  it  might  seem 
to  some  out  of  place  after  what  had  preceded 
it— was  in  reality  a  very  fitting  close,  it  being 
a  very  effective  harmonized  setting  of  the 
good  old  plain-song  tune  to  Hymn  177, 
Ancient  and  Modern. 

The  last  of  the  present  series  of  concerts 
will  be  given  in  June,  and  the  experiment 
having  fully  justified  itself,  another  series  will 
be  commenced  in  October.  H.  C.  W. 
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A  PLEASING  ceremony  took  place  at  the 
Mayor  of  Readings  office  on  Thursday, 
April  18th,  when  Mr.  Hugh  E.  Walford, 
Hon.  Sec.  of  the  Society,  accepted  on  behalf 
of  that  organization  a  cheque  for  £165,  sub- 
scribed for  by  a  large  number  of  townspeople, 
to  commemorate  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  the 
Society's  existence.  Mr.  J.  J.  Cooper,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee,  presided. 

The  Chairman,  addressing  Mr.  Walford, 
said  they  had  asked  him  to  come  there  in 
order  to  convey  to  him  something  of  the 
gratitude  which  was  felt,  not  merely  by  the 
Committee,  but  by  the  blind  and  by  the  large 
benevolent  public,  who  had  watched  and 
assisted  the  fine  work  he  had  done  so  quietly, 
unostentatiously  and  thoroughly.  They 
were  thankful  that  he  had  been  spared  to 
see  the  completion  of  twenty-five  years'  work 
in  such  a  fine  cause.  They  would  have  liked 
to  have  celebrated  the  twenty-fifth  anniver- 
sary of  the  Society  by  making  some  personal 
present  to  him,  but  they  found  that  that 
would  have  hardly  been  in  accordance  with 
his  feelings  and  that  he  would  rather  the 
society  should  benefit,  and  that  the  blind 
of  Reading  should  be  permanently  helped. 
They  suggested  that  they  should  raise  at 
least  £120  as  an  endowment  fund  for  a 
pension,  and  that  that  pension  should  be 
known  as  the  "  Hugh  E.  Walford  Pension 
Fund."  He  was  glad  to  tell  him  that  the 
amount  which  had  reached  them  was  no 
less  than  £167  13s.  Of  this  amount  they 
were  handing  the  sum  of  £165  over  to  him 
(Mr.  Walford),  and  they  left  it  to  him  to 
invest  it  in  whatever  way  he  thought  fit. 
The  balance,  after  the  payment  of  expenses, 
would  be  handed  to  the  Society. 

Mr.  Walford,  in  acknowledging  the 
cheque,  said  that  he  would  have  very  great 
pleasure  in  paying  the  sum  to  the  Endow- 
ment Trust  Fund  of  the  Society,  and,  with 
the  sanction  of  the  co-trustees,  to  invest  it  in 
5  per  cent.  National  War  Bonds,  reserving 
the  income  derived  therefrom  to  form  a 
special  annual  pension  for  some  deserving 
blind  person  born  and  resident  in  Reading, 
who  should  fulfil  the  conditions  of  the  trust, 
and  be  subject  to  its  legal  control. 
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THE  Committee  of  the  above  Association 
present  their  report  for  the  year  ending 
30th  September,  1917.  The  Report 
states  that  the  arrangement  still  continues 
with  the  executors  of  the  late  J.  G.  Sears  for 
the  tenancy  of  the  workshops  in  Grey  Street, 
Northampton,  at  a  nominal  rent.  At  the 
date  of  this  report  there  are  23  blind  persons 
employed  at  these  workshops.  There  are 
also  two  persons  engaged  in  connection  with 
the  Association  in  selling  tea.  The  wages 
earned  by  the  blind  workers  amount  to 
£465  10s.  2d.,  and  in  addition  grants  have 
been  made  to  them  during  the  year  to  the 
extent  of  £151  5s.  9d.  in  order  to  augment 
their  earnings.  The  sum  of  £193  has  also 
been  paid  to  the  blind  workers  as  "  war 
bonus,"  and  £23  4s.  3d.  to  the  sighted 
workers  as  "  war  bonus."  The  total  amount 
received  by  the  blind  workers  for  wages, 
grants,  and  war  bonus  is  £809  16s.  lid. 
This  last  amount  does  not  include  the  money 
generously  given  by  Mr.  Thomas  Singlehurst, 
who  has  provided  the  blind  workers  with  a 
war  bonus  on  their  earnings.  The  Committee 
are  paying,  as  part  of  the  trading  expenses 
of  the  Institution,  the  whole  of  the  contribu- 
tions (both  employer  and  employed)  payable 
in  respect  of  the  National  Health  Insurance 
on  account  of  the  blind  workers. 
OOOO 

BLINDED  FOR   YOU. 

The  latest  figures  from  St.  Dunstan's 
Hostel  for  Blinded  Soldiers  and  Sailors  show 
that  1,113  men  have  been  blinded  in  the  War. 
Five  hundred  and  sixty  are  at  present  at 
St.  Dunstan's  and  its  Annexes,  while  425  have 
left  and  been  started  in  their  new  life,  the 
number  of  men  left  but  not  set  up  being  48. 
Eighty  men  are  in  hospital  waiting  for  conva- 
lescence to  enable  them  to  enter  the  Hostel. 

OOOO 
AT  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Victoria  School  for  the  Blind,  Benwell  Dene, 
Newcastle,  held  on  April  19,  Miss  Pease,  of 
Pendower,  was  elected  to  the  post  of  vice- 
chairman,  in  succession  to  the  late  Mr. 
Henry  Cooke.  Mr.  Thomas  Reed,  of  Gates- 
head, was  appointed  a  member  of  the 
Committee. 
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MONDAY,  May  20th,  will  be  a  day  to 
be  remembered  by  the  men  of  St. 
Dunstan's  who  were  chosen  to  repre- 
sent their  comrades  during  the  week  of  the 
Inter- Allied  Exhibition  on  the  After-Care  of 
Disabled  Men,  at  the  Central  Hall,  Westmin- 
ster. The  men  selected  were :  Messrs.  Pell 
(joinery),  Braithwaite  (boot  repairer),  Moore 
(mat-maker),  Rose  and  Lane  (basket-makers), 
Dixon  (sinnet  mat-maker),  Mason,  Usher, 
Swainston,  Moeller,  Mussell,  and  Hinton 
(netters). 

The  St.  Dunstan's  stalls  were  situated  on 
the  first  floor  at  the  head  of  the  staircase  and 
on  either  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  Confer- 
ence Hall.  They  were  artistically  draped, 
and  the  exhibits  (see  list)  were  well  displayed. 
On  the  front  of  the  stalls  very  excellent 
specimens  of  the  mat  industry  were  hung, 
and  excited  much  interest.  The  Poultry  and 
Country  Life  Section  was  illustrated  by  ex- 
cellent photographs  representing  the  instruc- 
tion given  at  St.  Dunstan's,  at  the  Hostel 
Poultry  Farm,  King's  Langley,  and  also 
pictures  of  men  on  their  own  poultry  farms. 

All  had  got  busily  to  work  at  their 
various  trades  by  the  time  the  Duke  of  Con- 
naught  arrived  to  open  the  Conference.  He 
made  a  tour  of  inspection,  which  somewhat 
prepared  the  men  for  the  visit  of  their 
Majesties  the  King  and  Queen,  who  arrived 
at  12.30.  They  were  met  and  conducted 
along  the  exhibits  by  Sir  Arthur  Pearson, 
with  whom  the  King  remained  some  time  in 
conversation,  the  Queen  and  Princess  Mary 
in  the  meantime  watching  our  workers  with 
great  interest.  A  great  crowd  of  people 
followed,  and  surrounded  the  stalls  for  some 
time,  plying  the  men  with  questions. 

Evening  brought  a  busy  and  exciting  day 
to  a  close,  and  the  men  left,  very  tired  but 
pleased  with  their  day — as  one  expressed  it, 
evidently  voicing  the  feelings  of  the  rest  :  "  It 
is  the  best  holiday  I  have  had  for  some  time." 

Each  day  was  practically  a  repetition  of 
the  first,  except  that  their  Majesties  were 
not  again  present.  The  stalls  were  visited, 
however,  by  their  Royal  Highnesses  Princess 
Beatrice,  Princess  Louise,  Princess  Christian, 
and  Princess  Alice.  The  Duke  of  Connaught 
paid  a  second  visit  on  Friday  when  he  closed 


the  Conference,  and  spent  some  considerable 
time  chatting  to  our  men. 

It  may  safely  be  said  that  the  St.  Dun- 
stan's men  aroused  a  good  deal  of  interest, 
and  what  seemed  to  strike  the  people  most 
— if  one  may  judge  by  the  remarks  that 
were  constantly  made — was  their  cheerful 
optimism,  their  skill  in  their  various  trades, 
their  love  of  their  work  and  their  gratitude 
for  all  that  St.  Dunstan's  had  done  for  them. 

The  work  turned  out  at  the  Exhibition 
by  them  was  of  a  high  standard,  and  that, 
together  with  the  exhibits  shown,  was  very 
much  admired. 

The  Netting  Department — under  Miss 
Witherby — excited  a  good  deal  of  interest, 
and  was  constantly  besieged  with  orders, 
while  the  string  bag  and  literature  stalls  did 
a  roaring  trade.  T.  H.  M. 
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THE  annual  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Victoria  School  for  the  Blind  was  held 
on  May  1 7th,  at  Ben  well  Dene,  Newcastle, 
Mr.  C.  Burney  Catnach  (Chairman),  presiding. 

The  Chairman,  in  moving  the  adoption  of 
the  annual  report,  referred  to  the  death  of  Sir 
George  Hare  Philipson  and  Mr.  Henry  Cooke, 
who  had  for  many  years  been  good  friends  of 
the  institution.  In  regard  to  the  school  they 
could  congratulate  themselves  on  the  good 
work  done  during  the  past  year,  although 
their  expenditure  had  gone  up  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  The  work  of  the  school  had  never 
been  carried  on  more  satisfactorily  than  at 
present .  The  subscriptions  had  been  well  kept 
up  and  they  ended  the  year  with  a  balance  on 
the  right  side.  He  was  pleased  to  say  that 
in  future  they  would  probably  have  Govern- 
ment assistance  in  carrying  on  throughout 
the  country  the  work  which  was  necessary 
to  assist  the  blind  from  childhood  to  old  age. 

Miss  Peace  seconded,  and  the  report 
was  adopted. 

The  following  were  invited  to  act  as 
Vice-Presidents  of  the  institution  : — The 
Duke  of  Portland,  Lord  Allendale,  Lord 
Barnard,  Dr.  J.  B.  Simpson,  Mr.  G.  E.  Hen- 
derson, Mr  Hylton  Philipson  and  Mr.  J.  H. 
Straker.  Sir  Thomas  Oliver  was  elected 
honorary  consulting  physician  in  place  of 
the  late  Sir  George  Hare  Philipson,  and  the 
offiicers  were  re-elected. 
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THE  86th  Annual  Report  of  the  Trustees 
states  that  the  number  of  blind  persons 
registered  at  the  Perkins  Institution  on 
October  1st,    1917,  was  315.     This  number 
includes  21  adults  in  the  workshop  at  South 
Boston.    The  Institution  community  of  some 
400  people  all  told  is  divided   up  into   two 
main  groups,  and  then  into  15  households, 
and  is  now  no  lon- 
ger   institutional 
in  character,  but 
as    natural     and 
normal  as  condi- 
tions will  admit.  ^         ^    = 
The  cottage  fam-                           ~7 
ily    plan     neces- 
sarily means  the 
interd  e  pend  ence 
of    the   taught 
and  the  teacher; 
hence   a    given 
amount  of   re- 
sponsibility is 
intended   to    fall 
upon    the    child- 
ren   and    youth, 
under  which  they 
should      grow 
stronger     and 
more  efficient. 

The  Perkins  In- 
stitution is  a  day 
and  boarding 
school  for  blind 
and  nearly  blind 
pupils,  between 
the  ages  of  five 
and  nineteen.  A 
few  are  gladly 
permitted  to 
remain  into 
manhood  and  womanhood  in  order  to 
finish,  but  as  most  are  children,  so  the 
conduct  of  all  must  accord  with  the  system 
believed  best  for  them.  Smoking,  for  example, 
is  forbidden,  and  no  young  man  may  remain 
who  is  known  to  persist  in  breaking  this 
rule.  As  the  formal  education  of  most  of 
the  pupils  stops  when  they  leave  the  Insti- 
tution, and  as  their  means  and  opportunities 


Production  of  a  Braille  Book.     Blind  Operator  Folding  Sheets  : 
in  Background,  Operator  Working  Braille  Printing  Machine. 


of  acquiring  correct  notions  of  many  matters 
desirable  for  all  voting  citizens  to  have  are 
limited,  the  principals  of  a  few  schools  for 
the  blind  have  met  twice  within  the  year  for 
the  purpose  of  discussing  suggested  changes 
in  curricula.  As  a  result  of  this  the  boys  of 
the  higher  school  have  been  given  lectures 
on    such    diverse    subjects    as    Astronomy, 

Taxation,    Or- 
ganized  Labour, 
Trusts        and 
■■--—-  Monopolies,  and 

Prison  Reform. 
Many  of  the 
pamphlets  and 
clippings  recent- 
ly added  to  our 
special  reference 
library  on  blind- 
ness  and  the 
blind  are  on  the 
subject  of  the 
recreation  and 
re-education  of 
the  war-blinded. 
This  library 
is  recognized 
by  the  American 
Library  Associa- 
tion as  "sponsor" 
for  the  subject 
of  blindness. 

A  former 
graduate  of  the 
school  was  in- 
vited to  return  to 
prepare  herself 
for  giving  a 
course  of  lec- 
tures, under  the 
auspices    of    the 


Special  Aid  Society  for  American  Prepared- 
ness, on  the  general  psychology  of  blindness, 
which  course  she  has  since  repeated  in  Boston 
to  seventy-five  women  anxious  to  prepare 
themselves  to  answer  the  anticipated  call  to 
help,  hearten,  and  re-educate  the  war-blinded 
men  who  may  return  to  this  community. 

The  Howe   Memorial   Press,  which  was 
founded     for     the     purpose     of     supplying 
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appliances  as  well  as  music  and  books,  has 
been  asked  by  vote  of  the  Uniform  Type 
Commission  to  undertake  to  manufacture 
appliances  for  the  profession.  Reliable 
writing  slates  are  likely  to  be  in  increasing 
demand,  now  that  the  turning  towards  a 
Braille  type  is  general  and  manifest,  and  that 
diversity  of  systems  is  soon  to  disappear. 
At  last  summer's  convention  of  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  it  was 
voted  to  endorse  the  recommendations  of  the 
Commission,  that  all  American  agencies  for 
the  blind  try  to  unite  on  British  Braille, 
Grade  lh.  The  opinion  of  the  Director  of 
the  Perkins  Institution  is  that  the  institution 
should  go  whichever  way  the  country  goes, 
and  that  the  uniformity  thereby  resulting 
will  be  a  distinct  gain. 
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LAST  year  the  Rev.  W.   H.   Jackson,  a 
former    pupil    at    the    Royal    Normal 
College  for  the  Blind,  left  England  to 
organize    the    work     at     the     Kemmendine 
School  for  the  Blind,  Rangoon,  Burma. 

In  the  Quarterly  Paper  of  the  Rangoon 
Diocesan  Association  appears  a  letter  from 
which  we  take  the  following  extracts  : — 

"4th  Jan.,  1918. 

"  Our  Blind  School  goes  on  splendidly 
under  its  new  principal,  the  Rev.  W.  H. 
Jackson.  Government  have  been  very 
liberal.  They  have  given  us  a  building 
grant  of  £500,  and  we  hope  to  put  up  a 
proper  building  some  time  this  year.  For 
the  present,  the  school  is  held  under  the 
Mission  House. 

"  Jackson  is  doing  wonders  with  the 
language.  He  has  devised  his  own  scheme 
for  representing  Burmese  in  Braille,  and  it 
has  been  approved  by  the  Government.  He 
read  the  Gospel  in  Burmese  on  Christmas 
Day  from  his  own  MSS.,  although  he  had 
only  been  six  weeks  in  the  country." 

"26th  Jan.,  1918. 

"  We  had  a  meeting  on  behalf  of  the 
blind  school,  at  Bishop's  Court,  the  other 
day,  at  which  Jackson  and  I  spoke.  It  was 
a  most  dramatic  meeting,  as  almost  £1,000 
was  subscribed  on  the  spot  to  enable  us  to 
put  up  a  school  building.  We  hope  to  get  it 
all  complete  during  the  next  four  months." 


D      REMARKABLE   BLIND       Q 
D  STUDENT. 
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AT  a  meeting  of  the  Synod  of  Lothian 
and  Tweeddale  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  on  May  7th,  the  Rev.  W. 
Bower  Wilson,  Queensferry,  Moderator,  it 
was  unanimously  agreed  to  submit  to  the 
General  Assembly  the  application  for  licence 
for  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Wm.  Murray,  a  blind 
student,  who  was  educated  in  the  Royal 
Blind  Asylum  and  School  in  Edinburgh, 
and  who  had  a  distinguished  career  at 
Edinburgh  University,  where  he  graduated 
with  first-class  honours  in  Mental  Philo- 
sophy. The  Rev.  T.  E.  S.  Clarke,  the 
Synod  Clerk,  stated  that  Mr.  Murray's  was 
a  very  remarkable  case  of  a  man  overcoming 
great  natural  disabilities,  and  the  Rev.  Wm. 
Main,  Edinburgh,  added  that  Mr.  Murray, 
in  spite  of  his  blindness,  was  able  to  do 
visiting  without  anyone  helping  or  guiding 
him,  and  would  be  able  to  get  to  know  his 
people  as  well  as  anyone  with  his  sight. 

The  Rev.  R.  Gardner,  Bo'ness,  reported, 
concerning  the  religious  instruction  of  the 
youth,  that  they  had  to  congratulate  them- 
selves on  the  turning  of  the  tide  towards  an 
increase  in  practically  all  the  work. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Rev.  Wm.  Main, 
Edinburgh,  the  Synod  resolved  to  urge  that 
religious  instruction  should  be  recognized  in 
the  Scottish  Education  Bill  as  part  of  the 
daily  curriculum  of  all  public  and  State- 
aided  schools,  other  than  the  voluntary 
schools,  for  which  provision  had  been  made 
in  the  Bill.  Mr.  Main  said  the  subject 
occupied  at  present  an  unsatisfactory  place 
in  the  public  schools,  particularly  in  inter- 
mediate and  secondary  schools. 

The  Rev.  J.  Muir,  Yester,  reported  that 

the  membership  in  the  Synod  had  increased 

by  152  and  the  liberality  by  £9,759  during 

the  past  year. 

OOOO 

QTHE  Editor  would  be  glad  to  receive 
reports  and  news  items  from  heads  of 
Institutions  and  others  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  the  Blind.  All  communica- 
tions for  insertion  in  the  next  month's 
issue  should  be  received  before  the 
16th  of  the  month  previous.  Address 
contributions  The  Editor,  The  Beacon, 
The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W. 
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§  WORK  OF  ST.  DUNSTAN'S. 
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VISIT     OF    ALLIED     DELEGATES. 

ON  May  22nd  the  delegates  of  the 
Inter- Allied  Conference  on  the  After- 
care of  Disabled  Men  visited  St. 
Dunstan's  Hostel,  where  they  were  received 
by  Sir  Arthur  Pearson  and  conducted  round 
that  busy  and  ambitious  little  township  of 
the  blind  by  guides  speaking  their  own 
languages. 

After  their  tour  of  inspection,  Sir  Arthur 
Pearson  delivered  a  speech  of  welcome,  first 
in  English,  then  in  French,  entering  briefly 
into  some  description  of  the  work.  The  dele- 
gates were  supplied  with  much  interesting 
information,  each  carrying  away  extracts 
translated  into  French  from  the  outstanding 
facts  of  St.  Dunstan's  third  annual  report 
just  published.  They  also  were  provided 
with  French  copies  of  letters  received  from 
men  trained  at  St.  Dunstan's  and  now  settled 
in  well-doing  occupations  up  and  down  the 
country. 

Each  delegate  also  took  away  with  him 
a  photograph,  recently  taken  from  the  air, 
which  gives  a  most  impressive  bird's-eye  view 
of  St.  Dunstan's  with  its  adjoining  annexes. 

In  his  speech  of  thanks  and  appreciation, 
Major  Robert  Mitchell,  Director  of  Training 
to  the  Pensions  Ministry,  spoke,  on  behalf 
of  the  Allied  Conference,  of  the  wonderful 
sights  they  had  seen  in  the  workshops  and 
class-rooms,  and  the  still  more  wonderful 
vistas  opened  up  by  the  description  given  by 
St.  Dunstan's  chief  of  the  trained  men  who, 
having  learnt  to  overcome  their  handicap, 
were  established  in  prosperous  homes  with 
a  happy  future  before  them. 
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□  THE  ANGLER  AND  THE  CALF.  D 
0  A  REMARKABLE  COINCIDENCE.  Q 
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IN  an  article  in  last  month's  ST.  DUNSTAN'S 
REVIEW  on  "Trouting  by  Touch,"  refer- 
ence was  made  to  the  fact  that  the  blind 
angler  would  probably  experience  many 
adventures  of  a  curious  kind.  One  such 
adventure  is  described  by  the  writer.  He 
(the  writer),  returning  home  one  evening 
along  the  river  bank  heard  a  splashing  in  the 


stream  and  the  lowing  of  a  calf  in  distress. 
Listening  carefully,  the  angler  ascertained 
that  the  calf  was  plunging  and  scrambling 
desperately  and  hopelessly  to  get  on  to  the 
bank.  The  weather  was  warm  and  the  stream 
was  low,  so  the  gallant  angler  waded  in  and 
made  for  the  sound  of  the  lowing  with  the 
intention  of  lifting  the  calf  out  of  its  predica- 
ment. Time  and  again  the  calf  came  towards 
him  ;  time  and  again  he  just  missed  catching 
hold  of  it.  Becoming  tired  of  what  appeared 
to  be  a  very  futile  game  of  blind  man's  buff, 
the  angler  expressed  his  views  on  the  stupidity 
of  the  calf,  scrambled  to  the  bank,  and  sent 
a  message  to  the  owner  of  the  foolish  beast. 
Presently  the  owner,  a  neighbouring  farmer, 
arrived  with  a  rope,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
the  rescue  was  accomplished.  Next  day  the 
calf  again  found  itself  in  the  river,  and  again 
it  had  to  be  salved.  When  this  occurred  a 
third  time  the  farmer  decided  that  his  calf 
had  better  be  transferred  to  a  field  where  it 
would  be  fenced  off  from  the  lure  of  the 
water.  So  the  much-rescued  calf  was  driven 
to  pastures  new.  As  it  went  it  ran  into  a 
fence  and  stumbled  over  stones.  Then  they 
discovered  that  the  calf,  like  its  would-be 
rescuer,  the  angler,  was  blind. 

Jock  Scott. 
OOOO 

BLIND  BROOKLYN  GIRL  SAVES  30 
FROM  FIRE  IN  CHILDREN  S  HOME. 

NEW  YORK,  April   24 Rosa   Cohen,  a 

blind  girl,  only  nine  years  old,  saved  the  lives 
of  30  others  last  week,  when  fire  destroyed 
part  of  the  Blind  Children's  Home,  at 
Brooklyn. 

Rosa,  being  roused  from  sleep  by  smoke, 
ran  from  cot  to  cot  in  the  dormitory,  awaken- 
ing eight  other  blind  girls. 

Then  she  ran  across  the  hall  to  the  boys' 
dormitory,  and  called  seven  blind  boys. 

A  blind  leader  of  the  blind,  she  marched 
these  children  to  "hall." 

Knowing  they  would  be  safe  there  till 
other  help  came,  she  next  awoke  superin- 
tendents, nurses,  and  others.  In  a  few 
minutes  all  the  children  and  all  the  others 
in  danger  were  in  the  street,  most  of  them 
in  nightgowns. 

OOOO 

OUR  cover  design  this  month,  "The 
Blind  Mat-Maker,"  is  from  a  drawing  by 
R.  H.  Brock. 
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COLLEGE  FOR  THE  HIGHER  EDUCATION 
THE  BLIND,  WORCESTER.— Public  School 
education.  Preparation  for  Universities  and  Profes- 
sions. Modern  side  for  Shorthand,  Book-keeping, 
Modern  Languages,  etc.  Staff  of  University  men 
and  specialists.  Prospectus  and  List  of  Successes 
from  Head  Master,  G.  C.  Brown,  M.  A. 

The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  have  For  Sale  a 
number  of  Goat  Skin  Rugs  made  by  a  blind  man. 
They  are  beautifully  made  and  are  in  a  variety  of 
patterns,  each  measuring  69  in.  by  36  in. 


BRADFORD  EDUCATION  COMMITTEE. 

Wanted,  for  the  Odsal  House  Residential  School  for 
the  Blind,  a  Certificated  Teacher.  Salary  according 
to  qualifications  and  experience.  Applications  on 
forms,  to  be  obtained  from  this  Office,  should  be 
returned  to  the  Director  of  Education  as  early  as 
possible. 

BY  ORDER. 
Education  Office,  Town  Hall,  Bradford,  March  26th, 
1918. 
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YOU  can  give  no  better  present  to  your  blind  friend 
than  a  years  subscription  to  the  "BRAILLE  MAIL" 
and  "PROGRESS."     ::  ::  ::  ::  :: 

This  will  only  cost  you  12s.  6d.  and  will  give  your 
friend  a  great  joy  in  his   life.  ::  ::  ::  :: 
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EDITORIAL. 


C~TJTl«j  VERY  movement  which  has  for 
*^m  its  object  the  improvement  of  the 
^^n  status  of  blind  people  deserves 
B  J    hearty  support.  The  word ' '  status ' ' 

is  used  advisedly,  for  it  connotes 
independence  and  usefulness. 
However  lavishly  an  individual 
may  be  subsidized,  and  however 
comfortable  his  worldly  conditions 
may  be  rendered  by  outside  aid, 
he  can  never  by  these  means 
attain  to  a  status  that  is  worth  having.  The 
status  of  a  man  among  his  fellows  depends 
upon  his  ability  and  his  readiness  to  play 
his  part  in  the  world's  affairs.  With  this 
consideration  in  view,  we  welcome  a  manifesto 
issued  by  the  Canadian  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  for  we  find  in  it  the  true  spirit 
which  should  animate  all  workers  in  the 
cause  of  the  blind.  The  aim  of  the  Canadian 
organization  is  to  enable  all  blind  Canadians 
to     become     independent,     self-supporting 


citizens,  capable  of  efficiency  and  happiness. 
This  aim  is  to  be  attained  by  organizing, 
co-ordinating,  and  extending  the  existing 
societies  in  the  Dominion,  while  keeping  in 
touch  with  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind  in  this  country,  with  which  the 
Canadian  Institute  is  affiliated.  By  this 
means  there  will  be,  it  is  hoped,  a  full  and 
constant  exchange  of  opinion  which  has 
been  acquired  through  research  and  experi- 
ence. One  of  the  evidences  that  a  strong 
bond  already  exists  between  the  Institute 
here  and  its  young  kinsman  in  Canada  is 
that  the  Hon.  President  of  the  Canadian 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  is  Sir  Arthur 
Pearson,  Bart.  The  manifesto  to  which  we 
have  referred  takes  the  form  of  an  attractive 
brochure.  It  contains  a  short  description  of 
the  condition  of  the  blind  community  in 
Canada,  it  sets  forth  very  cogently  the  need 
for  reform,  and  indicates  clearly  the  direc- 
tions in  which  reform  is  to  be  pushed,  and 
it  sketches  and  summarizes  in  a  few  pages 
the  policy  which  the  United  States  and 
Great    Britain    have    adopted    in    regard   to 
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their  sightless  citizens.  To  be  quite  frank, 
it  does  seem  to  us  that  the  problem  of  the 
blind  Canadian  is  being  tackled  not  a  moment 
too  soon.  In  a  vast  country,  relatively 
unpopulated,  there  are  peculiar  causes  of 
difficulty  in  enterprises  which  depend  for 
their  success  upon  co-operation  and  co- 
ordination. Still,  it  is  surprising  to  read,  as 
we  do  in  this  manifesto,  that  of  the  4,500 
blind  persons  in  Canada  69  per  cent,  are 
entirely  dependent  upon  the  charity  of 
relatives  or  of  the  public,  and  20  per  cent, 
have  been  able,  as  a  result  of  their  own 
efforts,  to  achieve  partial  independence. 
Handicapped  by  the  great  impediment  of 
lack  of  eyesight,  and  no  adequate  facilities 
being  available  for  their  training,  about 
3,000  blind  throughout  Canada  to-day,  says 
the  manifesto,  are  helpless  to  improve  their 
sad  and  unfortunate  lot. 

The  Canadian  National  Institute  intends 
to  change  all  this,  and  to  secure  for  the 
objects  of  its  care  education,  vocational 
training,  and  employment,  either  at  home 
or  in  properly  equipped  workshops.  The 
work  is  to  be  developed  on  lines  which 
have  proved  satisfactory  in  this  country 
and  in  the  United  States.  The  blind  home- 
worker  will  be  taught  his  business,  his  work 
will  be  supervised,  and  the  purchase  of 
his  raw  material  and  the  marketing  of 
his  finished  product  attended  to  under  a 
system  of  After-Care.  The  Institute  will 
also  endeavour  to  secure  legislation  designed 
to  prevent  blindness,  to  procure  more  en- 
lightened treatment  for  the  blind,  and  to 
arouse  greater  interest  in  the  protection  and 
care  of  sight  generally. 

In  the  brochure  reference  is  made  to  the 
work  which  has  been  done  at  St.  Dunstan's 
for  the  blinded  soldiers  and  sailors.  A 
number  of  Canadian  soldiers  have  passed 
through  St.  Dunstan's  Hostel,  and  two  of 
them,  Captain  E.  A.  Baker,  M.C.,  and  Lance- 
Corpl.  A.  G.  Viets,  P.P.C.L.I.,  have  joined 
the  Council  of  the  Canadian  Institute. 

The  progress  of  the  work  in  Canada 
will  be  watched  with  great  interest  in  this 
country.  Its  councillors  appear  to  under- 
stand very  thoroughly  the  nature  of  the 
problem  before  them,  and  they  are  confident 
that  the  means  of  solving  that  problem  are 
ready  at  their  hands.  To  know  what  you 
want  and  to  know  how  to  get  it  are  the 
best  imaginable  guarantees  of  success  ,  those 
guarantees  the  Canadian  National  Institute 
appears  to  possess. 
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§  ATLAS   FOR  THE  BLIND.  § 

Lbll  3D!  im  \r         ini ini ir-M 

WE  have  here  a  large  Braille  volume 
containing  222  pages,  and  consisting 
of  twenty-one  maps  of  the  British 
Isles,  keys  to  the  same,  and  a  general  index 
to  the  whole  atlas. 

The  paper  on  which  the  work  is  executed 
is  thick  and  excellently  suited  to  the  purpose, 
for  paper  less  thick  would  wear  under 
constant  pressure.  The  volume  is  bound 
in  cloth  boards. 

The  whole  work  is  very  complete,  and 
follows  to  the  smallest  detail  the  ordinary 
printed  atlas.  Towns,  rivers,  boundaries, 
coastlines,  mountain  ranges  and  railways  are 
all  distinctly  marked.  Each  one  of  these  has 
a  number  marked  against  it  in  Braille,  the 
numerical  sign  being  omitted.  The  number- 
ing is  in  horizontal  lines  from  left  to  right, 
beginning  at  the  top  of  the  page.  To  every 
map  there  are  two  keys,  one  giving  the 
numbers  and  what  they  are  intended  to 
represent,  and  the  other  giving  in  alphabetical 
order  the  towns,  railways,  or  whatever  the 
map  specially  denotes,  with  the  number  of 
each  afterwards.  A  special  feature  of  the 
atlas  is  that,  while  the  maps  are  always 
written  on  the  left-hand  page,  the  keys  are 
always  on  the  right-hand  page,  so  that  it  is 
easy  to  refer  from  one  to  the  other.  The 
atlas  is  a  very  fine  piece  of  work,  and  reflects 
the  highest  credit  on  its  producers. 

The  atlas  has  been  supervised  by  Mr.  H. 
M.  Taylor,  Chairman  of  the  Book  Committee 
of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  and 
the  thanks  of  all  Braillists  are  due  to  him 
for  his  scholarly  co-operation  and  help. 

OOOO 

BLIND  STUDENT'S  SUCCESS. 

MR.  W.  A.  FOOKS,  a  former  student 
of  the  Worcester  College  for  the  Higher 
Education  of  the  Blind,  has  secured  Second 
Class  Honours  in  Part  II.  of  the  Law  Tripos 
at  Cambridge  University. 

Mr.  Fooks  became  a  member  of  Peter- 
house  in  October,  1915,  and  last  year  was 
successful  in  obtaining  Second  Class  Honours 
in  Part  I.  of  the  History  Tripos.  He  is^ 
warmly  to  be  congratulated  on  this  very 
creditable  performance,  and  thoroughly^ 
deserves  the  degrees  of  B.A.  and  LL.B.  to- 
which  he  has  become  entitled. 
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The  following  article  by  Isabel  W.  Kennedy,  Secretary,  The  Pennsylvania  Home 
Teaching  Society  and  Free  Circulating  Library  for  the  Blind,  Philadelphia, 
appeared  in   the   Cincinnati  "Globe"  of  May   17th,    1918: — 


HOME  Teaching  of  the  Blind   and  the 
name  of  William  Moon,  the  inventor 
of  Moon  type,  can  never  be  separated, 
for  he  was  the  father  of  all  Home  Teaching 

o 

Societies  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  also 
in  the  United  States. 

Born  in  Kent,  England,  in  1818,  William 
Moon  lost  the  sight  of  one  eye  when  four 
years  old  as  a  result  of  scarlet  fever.  After 
undergoing  several  operations  his  sight 
gradually  failed,  and  when  twenty -one 
years  old  he  became  totally  blind. 

Having  mastered  the  various  embossed 
types  then  in  use,  William  Moon  began  to 
teach  others,  but  finding  that  adults  who 
had  seen  to  read  were  slow  to  read  with 
their  fingers,  owing  to  the  difficulties  pre- 
sented, he  decided  to  invent  a  simpler  type. 
The  work  which  he  undertook  was  no  easy 
one,  for  it  meant  the  invention  of  machinery 
for  stereotyping  and  embossing,  and  the 
overcoming  of  many  prejudices.  How  he 
succeeded  can  be  read  in  his  own  type  in 
his  biography  by  John  Rutherford,  M.A. 
The  book  can  be  borrowed  from  the  Penn- 
sylvania Home  Teaching  Society  for  the 
Blind,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

In  1843  William  Moon  married  Mary 
Ann  Caudle,  eldest  daughter  of  a  surgeon  in 
Brighton,  after  a  courtship  of  only  six  weeks. 

The  first  "Moon"  book  was  issued  in 
June,  1847,  and  to-day  it  is  the  popular  type 
with  the  adult  blind,  who  read  for  pleasure 
as  well  as  instruction. 

William  Moon's  classes  for  the  adult 
blind  of  various  ages  developed  into  the 
Asylum  for  the  Blind,  Brighton,  England, 
where  he  had  moved  with  his  wife  and 
widowed  mother  and  sister. 

Moon  type  consists  of  only  nine  charac- 
ters, founded  on  the  Roman  letter.  It  has 
but  six  simple  contractions,  and  is  adapted 
to  over  409  languages  and  dialects. 

All  Home  Teaching  Societies  had  their 
beginning  in  the  London  Home  Teaching 
Society  for  the  Blind,  founded  by  William 
Moon  in  London  in  1855,  and  which,  since 
March,   1915,  has  become  a  branch   of  the 


National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  of  which 
Sir  Arthur  Pearson  is  president. 

The  last  report  of  that  Society  shows  a 
circulation  of  53,000  volumes  in  Moon  and 
Braille,  and  employs  24  blind  Home  Teachers. 

There  are  62  Home  Teaching  Societies  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  teaching  reading  only, 
so  great  is  the  demand  for  this  branch  of 
work  for  the  blind. 

Of  the  many  Home  Teaching  Societies  in 
the  United  States,  that  founded  in  Philadel- 
phia in  1882,  when  William  Moon  first  came 
to  the  United  States,  is  the  pioneer.  At  this 
time  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  conferred 
upon  him  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Laws  for  his  splendid  life  work  for  the  blind. 

As  a  result  of  Dr.  Moon's  visit  Free 
Lending  Libraries  for  the  blind  were  first 
established  in  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Chicago 
and  Pittsburg. 

Dr.  Moon's  son,  Dr.  Robert  C.  Moon,  an 
oculist,  who  became  first  secretary  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Home  Teaching  Society,  and 
his  daughter,  Adelaide,  who  carried  on  the 
work  of  the  Moon  Embossing  Society  in 
Brighton,  were  both  devoted  to  their  father's 
work,  and  to  them  is  largely  due  the  great 
benefit  the  adult  blind  of  the  world  have  de- 
rived from  Moon  type  and  Home  Teaching. 

Dr.  Moon's  whole  life  was  marked  by 
considerable  faith  and  courage,  and  his 
memory  will  be  cherished  by  the  blind  until 
that  happy  time  when,  through  preventive 
means,  proper  care  and  new  discoveries, 
there  will  be  no  further  use  for  embossed 
type. 

Dr.  Moon  died  on  October  10th,  1894. 

In  1914  his  son  and  daughter  both  passed 
away,  and  the  Moon  Society  is  now  an  im- 
portant branch  of  the  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  London,  but  the  stereotyping  and 
embossing  are  still  done  at  the  old  publishing 
house,  Brighton. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  the  Moon 
Home  has  been  for  the  past  three  years  a 
convalescent  home  for  blinded  English 
soldiers. 

The  circulation  of  Moon  type  books  from 
Philadelphia  alone  during  1917  was  no  less 
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than  19,111  volumes;  New  York,  5,717; 
Sacramento,  Cal.,  5,447;  and  Pittsburg,  2,134. 
The  Moon  books  in  the  Philadelphia  and 
Pittsburg  libraries  are  the  property  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Home  Teaching  Society. 

A  great  authority  on  the  education  of  the 
blind  has  said  :  "  It  is  a  curious  and  instruc- 
tive fact  that  the  two  systems  which  are  now 
in  most  favour  with  the  blind  themselves, 
and  which  have  most  vitality  in  them, 
are  due  to  two  blind  men — M.  Braille  and 
Dr.  Moon." 
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PASS  LIST. 
Anderson,     Mary     Grace.      Honours : 

Practical  Braille,  Braille  Music. 

BARKER,    MARY    W.      Honours  :    Machine 

Knitting. 
CLARK,  ISABELLA  JANE.    Honours  :  Practice 

of      Teaching,      Hand      Knitting,      Infant 

Teaching. 
CRABB,  WlNNIFRED.     Honours  :  Theoretical 

Braille. 
DAVIES,  MARJORIE.     Honours  :  Arithmetic, 

Hand  Knitting. 

Goulden,  Dorothy  Elizabeth.  Honours : 

Theoretical  Braille. 
HALL,  MARY.   Honours  :  Theoretical  Braille, 
Practice  of  Teaching. 

Mahoney,  Mary  Lois. 

PEEBLES,  EDITH.    Honours  :  Hand  Knitting. 

RICHARDSON,  ELSIE  O.  Honours  :  Practical 
Braille,  Arithmetic,  Practice  of  Teaching, 
Theory  of  Education,  Infant  Teaching. 

Simpson,  Helen  Callander  Aitken. 
Honours  :  Theoretical  Braille,  Practical 
Braille,  Arithmetic,  Practice  of  Teaching, 
Theory  of  Education,  Infant  Teaching. 

VARLEY,  DORIS  KlRKLAND.  Honours  : 
Arithmetic,  Typewriting. 

Winfield,     Edith     Annie     Elizabeth. 

Honours  :     Practical    Braille,    Practice    of 
Teaching,  Theory  of  Education. 

WING,  MARJORIE.  Honours  :  Arithmetic, 
Hand  Knitting. 

Finch -Kite,  Mrs.  Violet.  Honours: 
Infant  Teaching. 
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THOMAS  SKEYHILL,  "  the  blind  soldier- 
poet  "  of  Australia,  whose  experience 
has  largely  paralleled  Kipling's  "  Light 
That  Failed,"  has  recovered  his  sight  after 
an  extraordinary  operation.  As  an  inspiring 
sequel  to  the  story  of  his  recovery  the 
Anzac  hero  has  announced  his  intention  of 
going  back  to  the  trenches. 

It  was  in  the  fierce  fighting  before  Galli- 
poli  in  1915  that  Thomas  Skeyhill,  a  signaller 
in  the  Anzac  Forces,  was  instantly  blinded 
by  an  exploding  shell.  Incapacitated  for 
further  fighting,  he  sought  to  preach  the 
gospel  of  the  Allied  effort  from  the  lecture 
platform  and  through  the  Press  in  Australia. 

His  speeches  were  instrumental  in  rally- 
ing hosts  of  Australia's  man-power  to  the 
Colours,  and  his  verse,  published  under  the 
title  of  "Soldiers'  Songs  of  Anzac,"  caused 
him  to  become  known  as  the  "  Blind  Soldier 
Poet." 

He  recently  went  to  America  for  a  series 
of  lectures.  His  first  addresses  in  San 
Francisco  were  heard  by  more  than  150,000 
people,  and  he  met  with  similar  successes  in 
many  other  parts  of  the  country. 

At  Washington  a  specialist  found  that 
the  vertebrae  at  the  base  of  Skeyhill's  neck 
had  been  dislocated  in  three  places,  presum- 
ably by  the  shock  that  had  blinded  him.  A 
very  delicate  operation  was  undertaken,  and 
as  the  vertebras  were  snapped  back  into 
position  the  sight  returned  to  the  soldier's 
eyes. 

Joy  at  his  sudden  recovery  nearly  un- 
hinged his  mind,  and  his  condition  became 
so  acute  that  he  was  kept  in  restraint  for  a 
few  days  until  he  completely  regained  his 
mental  poise.  Now  he  is  trying  to  rejoin 
his  Anzac  comrades  in  the  trenches  overseas. 

OOOO 

THE  REV.  C.  F.  GUNTON  having  relin- 
quished the  post  of  chaplain  at  the  Church 
for  the  Blind,  Hardman  Street,  Liverpool, 
some  months  ago,  the  Committee  has  now 
arranged  for  the  services  to  be  carried  on 
by  the  Rev.  Harold  D.  Littler,  M.A.  This 
arrangement  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  the 
official  appointment  of  a  new  chaplain. 
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THE  Council  of  the  London  Society  for 
Teaching  and  Training  the  Blind  have 
issued  the  80th  Annual  Report  lor  the 
year  ending  31st  March,  1918.  The  number 
of  pupils  at  the  close  of  the  school  year  was 
fifty-five  in  the  Elementary  School  and  thirty 
in  the  School  of  Technology.  Since  Septem- 
ber of  1916  classes  have  been  held  in  the 
Elementary  School  for  the  teaching  of 
Eurhythmies — the  system  of  physical  exercise 
which  combines  ear  training  with  the  cultiva- 
tion of  rhythmic  movement.  During  the  year 
M.  E.  Jacques-Dalcroze,  the  founder  of  the 
system,  visited  the  school  and  expressed  his 
gratification  at  witnessing  so  interesting  an 
educational  experiment.  In  June  a  party  of 
the  pupils  visited  Lee  Common  School,  in 
Hertfordshire,  and  spent  a  delightful  day  in 
the  country.  The  return  visit  of  the  pupils 
from  Lee  Common  took  place  in  September. 
For  the  blind,  such  intercourse  with  seeing 
children  tends  strongly  in  the  direction  of 
normality — a  desirable  aim  which  no  Special 
School  can  afford  to  neglect. 

In  the  School  of  Technology  classes  have 
been  held  in  basket-making  and  chair-caning, 
hand  and  machine-knitting,  boot-making  and 
repairing,  music,  and  piano-tuning.  Basket- 
making,  which  had  been  losing  popularity  as 
an  industry  for  the  blind,  is  regaining  ground 
through  the  great  advance  in  journeymen's 
wages.  The  Boot-making  Department  is 
proving  a  marked  success.  All  resident 
pupils  have  their  boots  repaired  and  new 
boots  supplied  from  this  department.  A 
contract  has  also  been  concluded  with  the 
Church  Army  for  the  supply  and  repair  of 
boots  for  one  of  its  homes.  In  the  Knitting 
Department  the  senior  girls  are  being  trained 
to  earn  their  own  livelihood  by  machine- 
knitting.  The  success  with  which  this  train- 
ing is  carried  out  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
several  pupils  who  have  completed  their 
term  of  tuition  are  now  earning  over  £1 
weekly  in  machine-knitting  workrooms.  It 
is  worthy  of  note  that  the  very  capable 
teacher  of  hand-knitting  in  the  department  is 
herself  totally  blind.  The  machines  have 
all  been  kept  hard  at  work  during  the  year. 
About  2,000  pairs   of   socks  and  stockings 


have  been  made,   and   most   of  them   were 
sent  to  the  troops. 

The  total  sales  in  the  Industrial  De- 
partments for  the  year  amounted  to 
£1,755  10s.  6d. 

The  monthly  publication  in  embossed 
type,  known  as  The  Hampstead  Magazine, 
now  in  its  sixteenth  year,  continues  to  give 
pleasure  to  a  wide  circle  of  readers,  both  in 
this  country  and  abroad. 

The  Ninth  Annual  Re-union  of  former 
pupils  was  held  in  July,  when  over  sixty  re- 
visited their  old  school.  The  formation  of 
an  Old  Pupils'  Association  was  suggested, 
and  it  is  believed  that  the  project  is  under 
weigh.  The  Council  wish  to  call  special 
attention  to  this  branch  of  their  work.  No 
matter  how  well  the  blind  boy  or  girl  may 
be  educated  and  trained,  blindness,  in  these 
days  of  strenuous  competition,  is  a  serious 
handicap.  Assistance  in  making  a  start  in 
life  is  the  necessary  complement  to  the 
training  received  in  school. 

Self-realization  and  efficient  citizenship 
should  be  attained  by  the  blind  as  by  the 
seeing,  but  blindness  is  a  handicap  which 
must  be  overcome  by  the  assistance  of  life- 
long special  care.  "From  the  cradle  to  the 
grave"  should  be  the  motto  of  any  society 
which  sets  out  to  achieve  for  the  blind  the 
maximum  of  result  with  the  minimum  of 
outlay.  These  considerations  have  led  the 
Council  to  adopt  a  comprehensive  scheme  by 
which  the  Society  may  bring  its  specialised 
knowledge  to  bear  on  every  phase  of  the 
needs  of  the  blind  in  the  enormous  district 
comprising  North  and  North-west  London. 
The  Society  should  assist  in  the  care  of  the 
infant,  educate  in  adolescence,  find  employ- 
ment in  adult  life,  and,  finally,  care  for  the 
aged  blind.  Enquiries  have  been  made  of 
the  Poor  Law  Authorities  of  the  Metropolitan 
areas,  and  from  the  replies  a  list  of  no  less 
than  320  old  blind  people  resident  in  the 
London  workhouses  has  been  compiled.  It 
is  hoped  to  establish  homes  for  aged  and 
infirm  blind  men  and  women  where  they 
may  have  adequate  comfort  and  attention  as 
soon  as  funds  can  be  raised. 
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§      THE  MASSACHUSETS  COMMISSION  FOR  THE  BLIND. 
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THE    Massachusets  Commission  for  the 
Blind  have  issued  the  eleventh  Annual 
Report     for     the     year     ending     30th 
November,  1917. 

The  work  of  the  Commission  consists  in 
the  general  supervision  of  the  blind  of  the 
State,  including  the  supplying  of  information 
regarding  agencies  for  the  blind,  instruction 
of  the   blind  in  their  own  homes,  obtaining 
e  m  p  1  o  y m  e  n  t  and 
granting    educa- 
tional and  industrial 
aid,   the    selling    of 
products  made    by 
the    blind,    the    co- 
operation    in    chil- 
dren's    cases      not 
already       provided 
for  by  the  nursery 
for  blind  babies  and 
the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion, and  providing 
information  and  co- 
operation   in    non- 
medical    work     for 
prevention  of  blind- 
ness and  preserva- 
tion of  eyesight. 

The  Commis- 
sion has  registered 
during  the  fiscal 
year  1916-17,  2,007 
persons,  461  of 
whom  were  re- 
ported for  the  first 
time.  Special  ser- 
vice has  been  ren- 
dered to  about  1,046 
individuals,     many 

of  whom  have  been  helped  in  various  ways, 
as  follows  : — 

Training  has  been  given  or  expenses 
provided  during  training  to  261. 

Regular  employment  has  been  given  to 
or  secured  for  152. 

Temporary  work  has  been  given  to  or 
secured  for  40. 

Home  industry,  fostered  by  loans,  equip- 
ment, use  of  canvasser,  use  of  saleroom,  etc., 
for  247. 

Shop  industry  or  canvassing,  fostered 
by  provision  of  guide,  to  65. 
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The  Production  of  a  Braille   Book  :    Blind 
Stereotyper  at  Work  with  Sighted  Reader. 


Information  and  advice,  of  more  than  a 
passing  nature,  about  medical  care,  special 
education,  occupations,  relief,  etc.,  has  been 
given  to  337. 

Reported  to  other  agencies  for  the  blind, 
210. 

The  Commission  has  submitted  to  the 
Legislature  a  Bill  relative  to  the  instruction 
of  the   adult    blind    at   their   homes.      This 

Bill  provides  for 
an  increase  of 
1,500  dols.  to  the 
6,000  dols.  allowed 
for  this  purpose  in 
1917. 

Home  Teaching 
in  Massachusets  in- 
cludes not  only  the 
teaching  of  reading 
and  writing  of 
raised  types  and 
typewriting,  but  of 
simple  manual  pro- 
cesses, including 
re-seating  of  chairs, 
crocheting, knitting, 
machine  and  hand 
sewing,  basketry 
and  other  hand- 
work. A  part  of 
the  work  of  the 
Home  Teacher  is 
"  to  keep  a-head  of 
the  game,"  by  him- 
self learning  new 
processes  and  new 
articles  or  designs 
for  which  there  is  a 
market. 
The  values  of  Home  Teaching  for  the 
adult  blind  are  first  of  all  therapeutic  values. 
It  may  well  be  classified  as  ' '  curative  occu- 
pations in  the  home  for  persons  permanently 
handicapped  by  blindness." 

To  teach  these  occupations  blind  home 
teachers  are  without  question  best.  Almost 
all  the  evidence  from  sighted  observers, 
teachers  and  pupils  is  in  this  direction.  The 
underlying  reason  is  probably  much  the 
same  as  in  selecting  teachers  for  disabled 
soldiers.  They  prefer  those  who,  like  them- 
selves, have  been  "  over  the  top." 
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NOW  that  the  summer  is  upon  us,  bringing 
with  it — in  spite  of  the  strenuous  times 
we  live  in — the  Annual  Sports,  so  dear 
to  the  average  man  and  maid,  it  occurs  at 
once  to  anyone  interested  in  the  blind  and 
the  Blind  World,  that  it  is  a  healthy  form  of 
recreation  from  which  they  are  sternly  shut 
out ;  not  only  in  regard  to  active  participation, 
but  even  the  milder  pleasure  of  witnessing 
the  competitors'  efforts  is  denied  them.  Is 
ihere  then  no  form  of  competitive  amusement 
that  blind  people  can  indulge  in  at  open-air 
gatherings,  school  treats  or  annual  summer 
outings  ? 

I  have  been  giving  the  matter  a  good 
deal  of  sober  thought  lately,  and  propose, 
as  far  as  the  limits  of  this  short  article  will 
allow,  to  enumerate  a  few  simple  competi- 
tions, open  to  all  blind  people,  that  could 
well  be  inaugurated  at  such  gatherings,  so 
that  the  keen  pleasure  to  be  derived  from 
competing  with  one's  neighbour  and  the 
more  material  satisfaction  of  participating  in 
the  ensuing  distribution  of  prizes,  may  form 
a  leading  feature  in  the  day's  programme. 

If  we  substitute  swiftness  and  dexterity 
of  fingers,  and  accuracy  of  touch,  scent,  and 
hearing,  for  staying  power  and  pedal  celerity, 
there  is  no  reason  why  blind  ' '  sports ' '  cannot 
be  just  as  successful  and  pleasurable  as  any 
affair  of  "  300  yards  handicap  "  or  "  egg  and 
spoon  race."     Suppose  we  take  for  a  start  a 

PEA-SHELLING    COMPETITION. 

Competitors  to  be  provided  with  baskets, 
each  containing  the  same  amount  of  peas, 
and  a  dish  to  shell  them  into.  Results  to  be 
judged  by  speed. 

Another  good  idea  would  be  a 

PAPER   FOLDING   COMPETITION. 

Each  competitor  to  be  supplied  with  a 
sheet  of  newspaper,  to  be  folded  eight  times, 
accurately,  with  no  overlapping  edges.  Re- 
sults to  be  judged  by  speed. 

A  competition  providing  a  good  deal  of 
amusement  might  be  called 

QUICK   CHANGE   ARTIST. 

Competitors  to  each  take  up  and  put  on 
a  coat,  buttoning  it  completely  up,  after  which 
it  must  be  removed,  turned  inside  out,  and 


put  on  again,  with  the  buttons  fastened  from 
the  inside.     Results  to  be  judged  by  speed. 
Next  we  might  take  a 

NASAL   COMPETITION. 

Competitors  to  be  allowed  to  smell,  without 
touching,  six  articles  commonly  met  with  in 
daily  life,  the  odours  of  which  must  be  fairly 
familiar,  without  being  too  obvious.  The 
scent  must  be  detected  and  named  before  the 
judge  has  counted  ten.  Suggested  articles 
are  : — 


Carraway  seeds. 

Vinegar. 

Cocoa. 


A  scented  flower. 
Liquorice  powder. 
Candied  peel. 


Another  apparently  simple  competition, 
that  yet  requires  a  good  deal  of  precision  and 
dexterity  for  the  purpose  of  encompassing 
speed,  is  known  as  a 

MATCH   COUNTING   COMPETITION. 

Competitors  each  to  be  furnished  with  a 
full  matchbox,  the  matches  to  be  removed 
one  by  one,  counted,  and  placed  on  the  table, 
after  which  they  must  be  returned  to  the 
box  in  the  same  manner,  and  their  number 
checked  in  transit.  Result  to  be  judged  by 
speed. 

There  are  many  more  competitions  that 
one  could  cite,  but  as  my  space  is  growing 
short  I  will  only  add  one  more,  namely  a 

BAG   FILLING   COMPETITION. 

Competitors  to  be  provided  with  a  box 
of  bran  and  a  small  bag  with  a  string  run 
through  a  hem  at  the  top.  The  bran  to  be 
conveyed  by  hand  to  the  bag  and  the  string 
to  be  drawn  tight  and  tied  in  a  bow  at  the 
ends.     Results  to  be  judged  by  speed. 

Any  organizer  of  open-air  gatherings  for 
the  blind  wishing  to  practically  apply  the 
foregoing  suggestions  will  find  it  surprisingly 
easy  to  compile  quite  an  elaborate  programme 
consisting  of  a  list  of  contests  that  will  form 
a  complete  "  sports  "  entertainment,  every 
item  of  which  will  be  accessible  to  the  blind. 

Alice  M.  Raiker. 
OOOO 

DOCTOR  (to  Mrs.  Perkins,  whose  husband 
is  ill) :  "  Has  he  had  any  lucid  intervals  ?" 

Mrs.  Perkins  (with  dignity)  :  "  'E's  'ad 
nothing  except  what  you  ordered,  doctor." 
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|    Successful  Anniversary  at  Crouch  Hill. 
|L-ini mi  mi  inr-M 

ON  May  30th,  the  thirty-eighth 
anniversary  of  the  Homes  for  the 
Aged  Christian  Blind  Men  and  Women, 
65-77,  Hanley  Road,  Crouch  Hill,  founded  in 
1880  by  the  Rev.  Henry  and  Mrs.  Bright, 
was  held  in  the  Jubilee  Hall  attached  to  the 
Homes. 

The  proceedings  commenced  in  the  after- 
noon with  a  sermon  by  the  Rev.  J.  W.  C. 
Ward,  of  New  Court  Congregational  Church, 
Tollington  Park. 

In  the  evening  the  annual  meeting  was 
held  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Norman 
Sargant. 

The  Committee's  annual  report  contained 
the  following  : — 

In  addition  to  the  greatly  increased  cost 
of  maintenance,  war-time  conditions  have 
added  not  a  little  to  the  sense  of  anxious 
solicitude  devolving  upon  those  to  whom  the 
care  of  so  large  a  family  has  been  entrusted. 
The  continued  generosity  of  the  friends  of 
the  Aged  Christian  Blind  in  contributing  to 
the  funds  of  the  Homes  is  gratefully 
acknowledged  by  the  Committee,  who  are 
glad  to  report  that,  notwithstanding  war- 
time restrictions,  the  general  comfort  and 
well-being  of  the  inmates  has  been  well 
maintained.  Numerous  applications  for  ad- 
mission to  the  Homes  have  been  considered 
by  the  Committee,  nineteen  new  inmates  have 
been  received,  and  several  other  deserving 
cases  are  waiting  to  be  admitted.  For  various 
causes  ten  removals  have  taken  place,  and 
nine  of  our  number  have  entered  into  rest. 

The  Hon.  Physician's  report  stated  that 
the  general  health  of  the  inmates  had  re- 
mained very  good  durirg  the  past  year  con- 
sidering their  age  and  infirmities. 

During  the  year  legacies  had  been 
received  as  follows  : — Under  the  will  of  the 
late  Mr.  J.  T.  Hart,  £50  ;  Mr.  John  Dewar, 
£571  14s.  6d.  ;  and  Mr.  William  Taylor, 
£93  6s.  Id. 

Encouraged  by  the  sympathy  and  support 
of  helpers  and  friends  by  which  they  are 
enabled  to  continue  the  work,  the  Committee 
gladly  entered  upon  another  year  of  happy 
service  on  behalf  of  the  aged  Christian  blind. 


The  Chairman  voiced  the  regret  of  all 
present  at  the  absence  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bright 
and  Mrs.  Bright,  who,  he  said,  was  looking 
after  him.  He  expressed  gratification  that, 
despite  the  difficulties  occasioned  by  the 
war,  the  work  of  the  Homes  had  been  main- 
tained with  undiminished  efficiency. 

Also  taking  part  in  the  meeting  were  the 
Secretary  and  Superintendent  (the  Rev. 
Ernest  J.  Debnam),  the  Rev.  Frank  Cox, 
the  Rev.  W.  H.  Stuart-Fox,  and  Mr.  G. 
McArthur  Scales. 
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OLIFE,  sweet  gift  of  God, 
Now  robb'd  of  peace  divine, 
I  learn  to  value  thee, 
And  thy  pure  liberty, 

God's  gift ! — this  life  o'  mine. 

Ye  blood-streams,  cease  to  flow ! 

Ye  battles,  cease  to  rage ! 
O  nations  of  the  earth, 
Who  care  not  for  life's  worth, 

Slay  not — your  heritage. 

O  poor  and  broken  heart, 
Still  is  thy  wish  for  death  ? 

Though  life's  ascent  is  steep, 

Thy  sorrow  lone  and  deep, 

Live  on,  to  draw  love's  breath ! 

Thou  soldier  brave  and  proud, 
'Mid  battle-roar  and  flame, 

May  God  increase  thy  strength ! 

God  bring  thee  home  at  length ! 
Live  still,  in  honour's  name ! 

Ye  men  who  fly  above, 

And  guard  us  here  below, 
Accept  a  country's  praise, 
Your  fellow -people  raise, 

May  God's  love  with  you  go ! 

Ye  men  who  sail  the  sea, 

Bless'd  hope  of  Britain's  shore, 

God  help  this  strife  to  cease, 

Reward  you  with  a  peace 

Acclaiming — "Death  to  war  !" 

Bertha  Johnston. 
oooo 
CUSTOMER  :  "I  think  this  meat  is  spoilt." 
BUTCHER  :  "Perhaps  so,  mum.    You  see, 
that  meat  came  from  a  prize  lamb,  and  it 
may  have  been  petted  too  much." 
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ROYAL  DUNDEE  INSTITUTION  OF  THE  BLIND. 
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THE    Directors    of    the    Royal    Dundee 
Institution  have  issued  the  forty-ninth 
Annual    Report,   for   the    year    ending 
31st    March,    1918.      The    progress    of    the 
work  has  been  hampered  by  war  conditions, 
which  have  necessitated  a  reduction  in  the 
staff  of   sighted    workers  and   caused  diffi- 
culties in  obtaining  supplies  of  raw  materials. 
The  gross  sales   for  the   year  amounted  to 
£11,887,    an    in- 
crease    of     £1,250 
on  the  previous 
year.       The     rates 
of     bonus    paid    to 
the    blind    workers 
were     considerably 
increased     during 
the   year,  the  total 
amount  of   wage 
supplement  and  war 
bonus  being  £3,617. 
Of  this  sum  £1,426 
represents      wages, 
£1,087  supplement, 
and    £1,103   war 
bonus. 

Government 
grants,  etc.,  have 
enabled  the  School 
to  pay  its  way. 
There  has, however, 
been  an  increase  in 
the  loss  on  the 
boarding-house, 
due  entirely  to  the 
increase  in  the  cost 
of  provisions.  The 
Industrial  Depart- 
ment has  drawn  on  the  Charity  Fund  to  the 
amount  of  £1,151,  as  against  £1,433  the 
year  before.  The  deficiency  on  the  Charity 
Account  now  amounts  to  £812,  as  against 
£1,317  in  the  previous  year. 

In  1916  the  Directors  appealed  for  funds 
to  safeguard  the  Institution  during  the  war 
and  to  furnish  additional  endowment  for 
the  period  after  the  war.  The  net  amount 
of  this  fund  is  now  £8,428  5s.  2d. 

For  some  time  the  Directors  of  the 
Institution  have  had  under  consideration 
proposals  to  alter  the  constitution.  The 
new    constitution    to    be    submitted    to    the 


The  Production  of  a  Braille  Book  :  Blind 
Worker  Correcting  a  Braille  Plate. 


subscribers  for  their  approval  differs  chiefly 
from  the  old  in  that  whereas  formerly  the 
whole  Board  of  Directors  retired  and  were 
capable  of  re-election  each  year,  under  the 
new  constitution  four  Directors,  or  one-fourth 
of  their  number,  will  retire  anuually,  and 
will  not  be  eligible  for  re-election  for  the 
period  of  twelve  months  thereafter. 

The  Local  Government  Board  for  Scot- 
land has  been 
instructed  to  ap- 
point an  Advisory 
Committee  to  assist 
them  in  maturing 
schemes  for  the 
welfare  of  the  blind. 
This  Committee 
consists  of  twelve 
members,  and  the 
Dundee  Institu- 
tion is  represented 
by  two  members, 
Mr.  Leng  and  Mr. 
Alexander  Buttars. 
Mr.  Buttars  is  the 
only  blind  worker 
on  the  Committee. 

OOOO 

SAMMY  was  over- 
heard saying  to  his 
pet  rabbit  :  "How 
much  is  seven  times 
seven  ?  "  There 
being  no  response, 
he  proceeded  : 
"How  much  is  four 
times  four  ?"  Still 
there  was  no  response.  "  Now  I  will  give  you 
an  easy  one.  How  much  is  two  times  two  ?" 
Still  the  rabbit  kept  an  obstinate  silence. 
"  Well,"  said  Sammy,  "  I  knew  teacher 
was  fibbing  when  he  said  that  rabbits  were 
the  greatest  multipliers  in  the  world." 

OOOO 

"D'YE  think  the  fighting  '11  be  over  this 
year,  Mrs.  Brown?" 

"Well,  I  do  an'  I  don't,  as  the  sayin'  is. 
My  ole  Bill's  a  glutton  for  fightin'  when  'e 
starts,  and  'e'll  take  some  stoppin'  now  'e's 
got  the  law  on  'is  side  for  onst." 
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THE  ninth  of  our  Monthly  Concerts  was 
given  in  the  Armitage  Hall  on  Monday, 
June    17th,   at    5.30   p.m.,   the    artistes 
being  as  follows  : — 

Mr.  Ernest  Whitfield  -     Violinist. 

Mr.  Herbert  Fryer        -        Pianist. 

Miss  Margaret  Ford  -  Vocalist. 
Mr.  Whitfield,  who  has  now  often  played 
at  the  Institute,  was  a  most  welcome  con- 
tributor to  the  programme,  his  renderings 
always  being  finished,  artistic  and  full  of 
life.  Mr.  Fryer,  whose  name  is  well  known 
as  a  recitalist,  was  much  appreciated  both  as  a 
soloist  and  accompanist,  while  Miss  Margaret 
Ford,  who  has  just  come  out  as  a  professional 
singer,  was  enthusiastically  received,  being 
encored  for  all  her  three  songs  and  obtaining 
a  second  encore  for  her  concluding  number. 
She  appeared  to  special  advantage  in  Godard1  s 
"Angels  Guard  Thee,"  and  Landon  Ronald's 
11  Down  in  the  Forest,"  but  she  was  equally 
at  home  in  the  more  vigorous  spirited  num- 
bers. Altogether  the  concert,  which  is  the 
last  of  the  present  season,  proved  a  very 
enjoyable  one,  and  the  scheme  has  met  with 
so  much  appreciation  that  another  series  of 
concerts,  on  similar  lines,  is  under  contem- 
plation for  the  autumn. 

MR.  GREENWOOD'S  RECITAL 
FOR  ST.  DUNSTAN'S. 

On  Friday,  May  3rd,  Mr.  Greenwood  gave 
a  recital  in  the  Hall  of  the  School  for  the 
Blind,  Worcester,  Cape  Colony,  at  which 
Institution  he  has  been  Music  Master  for 
many  years.  Every  ticket  was  sold  before- 
hand :  the  hall  was  crowded  to  its  utmost 
limit,  and  the  recitalist  had  a  most  enthusiasic 
reception.  Several  ladies  made  sweets  to  be 
sold  during  the  interval  by  girls  who  were 
dressed  to  represent  the  British  Isles  and  the 
Colonies,  it  being  hoped  that  expenses  would 
thereby  be  covered,  but  a  gift  of  magnificent 
chrysanthemums,  which  were  sold  by  Ameri- 
can auction,  realized  £3  13s.,  so  that  the 
amount  of  the  takings  from  the  sale  of  sweets 
— a  matter  of  £5 — was  able  to  be  added  to 
the  recital  proceeds.  The  recital  enabled 
Mr.  Greenwood  to  add  £25  10s.  to  the  draft 
sent  by  Mrs.  Greenwood  to  Sir  Arthur 
Pearson,  for  she  has  recently  formed  a  St. 


Dunstan's  Guild,  the  object  of  which  is  the 
raising  of  a  steady  supply  of  funds  for  the 
Hostel.  An  amusing  story  is  told  in  connec- 
tion with  the  sale  of  sweets.  A  lady  bought 
a  box  of  these,  and  on  reaching  her  hotel 
determined  to  turn  the  purchase  to  good 
account.  The  object  of  the  recital  arousing 
interest  in  the  drawing  room  of  the  hotel, 
she  decided  to  put  up  the  box — which  by 
that  time  contained  only  one  sweet — to 
American  auction,  with  the  result  that  within 
a  few  minutes  the  sum  of  17s.  6d.  was 
realized.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  winner 
received  the  box,  but  the  fact  is  to  be  recorded 
that  the  lady  who  sold  it,  herself  ate  the  sweet. 
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ORGANISTS. 

In  addition  to  those  seeking  permanent 
posts,  we  should  be  glad  to  hear  of  any 
prepared  to  undertake  deputy  work  during 
the  holiday  season. 

MUSIC    TEACHERS. 

We  are  occasionally  asked  to  recommend 
music  teachers  in  this  or  that  district,  and  as 
it  is  probable  that  such  requests  will  become 
more  numerous,  we  should  like  to  form  a 
register  of  blind  music  teachers  throughout 
the  country. 

TUNERS. 

The  demand  for  out-door  men  is  still 
greater  than  the  supply,  so  we  shall  be  glad 
to  hear  from  all  those  seeking  this  class  of 
work.  Forms  and  particulars  of  our  test 
may  be  had  on  application. 

H.   C.  W. 
oooo 

A  SLATER  who  was  engaged  upon  the 
roof  of  a  house  in  Scotland  fell  from  the 
ladder  and  lay  in  an  unconscious  state  upon 
the  pavement. 

One  of  the  pedestrians  who  rushed  to 
the  aid  of  the  poor  man  chanced  to  have  a 
flask  of  spirits  in  his  pocket,  and,  to  revive 
him,  began  to  pour  a  little  down  his  throat. 

"  Canny,  mon,  canny,"  said  a  man  looking 
on,  "  or  you'll  choke  him." 

The  "  unconscious"  slater  slowly  opened 
his  eyes  and  said  quietly  :  "  Pour  awa',  man, 
pour  awa'  ;  ye're  doin'  fine." 
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THE  fifth  annual  Report  of  the  St.  Jude's 
Society  for  Manual  Training  of  the 
Blind,  Stephens  Road,  West  Ham, 
states  that  during  the  year  ending  March 
25th,  three  men  have  been  successfully 
trained  as  boot  repairers,  and  have  been 
provided  with  the  necessary  outfit  and  are 
working  for  themselves.  Two  former  pupils 
who  were  waiting  for  their  outfit  have  now 
by  the  help  of  friends  been  provided  for. 
There  are  at  present  three  promising  pupils 
at  the  workshop,  the  limited  space  of  which 
will  not  permit  a  larger  number.  The  object 
of  the  Society  is  not  to  do  a  large  amount  of 
work,  but  rather  to  train  men  in  this  useful 
industry. 

The  Weekly  Class  and  Social  Hour 
continues  to  be  very  popular,  and  several 
of  the  members  come  from  a  considerable 
distance. 

oooo 

A  PRUSSIAN  INSPIRATION  ! 

AMONG  many  good  stories  told  by  Mr. 
Gerard  is  one  concerning  a  German  sergeant 
who  was  given  a  hundred  eggs  by  his 
captain  to  distribute  amongst  the  hundred 
men  of  his  unit. 

But  the  company  cook  smashed  one  of 
them,  and  next  morning  at  breakfast  there 
were  only  ninety-nine  eggs  to  be  rationed 
out  among  a  hundred  hungry  soldiers.  The 
sergeant  was  puzzled  at  first.  He  knew 
he  had  to  obey  orders,  and,  being  a  true 
German,  he  meant  to  do  so. 

For  a  while  he  didn't  know  just  how  to 
distribute  those  eggs. 

"  Finally,"  says  the  narrator  of  the  story, 
"he  had  a  wonderful  inspiration — a  typical 
Prussian  inspiration.  It  worked  all  right, 
too." 

"Well,  what  did  the  sergeant  do?" 
demanded  one  of  the  company. 

"Killed  one  of  the  soldiers!"  was  the 
reply. 

OOOO 

THE  drawing  on  the  cover  this  month 
is  from  a  painting  by  R.  H.  Brock. 
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THE  Committee  of  the  Barclay  Workshop 
for    Blind    Women,     Edgware    Road, 
London,  have  issued  the  twelfth  Annual 
Report    for  the    year    ending    March    31st, 
1918. 

The  report  states  that  the  past  year 
has  been  a  most  encouraging  one.  More 
materials  have  been  sold  than  in  any  pre- 
vious year,  including  serges,  tweeds  and 
cottons.  Although  the  staff  have  had  to 
encounter  increasing  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  obtaining  yarns,  the  enormous  advance  in 
prices  and  the  great  uncertainty  and  delay 
about  dyes,  they  have  been  successful  in 
overcoming  all  obstacles,  and  the  increasing 
number  of  customers  gives  great  cause  for 
satisfaction. 

There  are  nineteen  blind  women  at  the 
workshop — fifteen  weavers,  one  sewer,  and 
two  knitters.  Three  new  workers  came  from 
the  Barclay  Home  during  the  year,  but  two 
others  left.  One  of  the  two  who  left  became 
a  worker  at  an  institution  employing  sighted 
weavers.  One  left  owing  to  ill-health.  The 
wages  of  the  blind  workers  have  been  twice 
raised  during  the  year  in  order  to  meet  the 
ever-rising  cost  of  living.  The  workers 
received  over  £100  more  in  wages  and 
supplement  than  during  the  previous 
year,  exclusive  of  allowances  from  Boards 
of  Guardians. 

For  the  past  few  years  the  Committee  have 
felt  the  need  of  a  suitable  showroom.  They 
have  now  secured  the  twenty-one  years'  lease 
of  21,  Crawford  Street,  Bryanston  Square, 
W.I.,  which  will  not  only  provide  a  good 
showroom,  but  will  have  more  workroom 
accommodation  and  leave  room  for  a  proper 
mess-room  and  kitchen  on  the  top  floor. 

It  is  hoped  to  have  the  showroom  ready 
for  use  some  time  before  the  autumn. 

OOOO 

HENRY  AUGUSTUS  was  learning  to  dress 
himself.  He  was  not  so  big  as  the  name  sounds. 

Mother,  looking  on,  said  :  "Why,  my  son, 
you  have  your  shoes  on  the  wrong  feet !" 

"Well,"  screamed  Henry  Augustus, 
"they're  the  only  feet  I  have  to  put  'em  on  !  " 
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THE  seventy-third  Annual  Report  of  the 
Royal  Midland  Institution  for  the  Blind 
states  that  the  number  of  blind  persons 
connected  with  the  Institution  is  120.  This 
number  is  somewhat  smaller  than  that  of  the 
previous  year  owing  to  the  fact  that  a  num 
ber  of  the  partially-sighted  pupils  have  been 
able  to  obtain  employment  with  sighted  firms. 
Of  the  120  persons  mentioned,  sixty-seven 
were  living  in  the  boarding-houses,  two  were 
day  pupils,  forty-six  were  work-people  and 
adult  learners,  two  were  teachers,  and  the 
remaining  three  held  situations  of  different 
kinds  in  the  Institution  itself.  Eleven  girls 
have  been  admitted  during  the  year,  and  ten 
have  left.  Eight  youths  have  been  admitted 
and  eleven  have  left.  The  evening  classes 
have  been  continued  as  usual,  and  the 
Government  grant  was  £290  10s.  It  is  satis- 
factory to  record  that  the  members  of  the 
manual  training  classes  have  devoted  them- 
selves to  "War  Work"  with  so  much 
assiduity  that  they  have  sent  1,576  articles, 
such  as  bed-rests,  tables,  trays,  foot-rests,  and 
crutches,  to  the  War  Supply  Depot  for  use 
among  the  wounded. 

The  trade  returns  again  show  a  very 
satisfactory  improvement,  and  sales  have 
reached  the  record  sum  of  £11,345  17s.  6d., 
which  is  an  increase  of  £943  2s.  on  the  pre- 
vious year.  The  wages  of  blind  workpeople 
(exclusive  of  the  staff)  and  the  augmentation 
grant  reached  the  sum  of  £1,837  0s.  5d. 

The  sum  of  £464  lis.  9d.  has  been 
received  under  the  will  of  the  late  Mrs. 
Anne  Smith  to  form  the  nucleus  of  a  "George 
and  Anne  Smith  Pension  Fund."  This 
amount  has  been  invested,  and  produces  an 
income  from  which  two  pensions  of  £10  each 
have  been  granted  to  two  former  workers. 
The  Committee  have  also  set  aside  a  sum  of 
£400  to  provide  for  further  pensions. 

The  Old  Pupils'  Scheme  continues  its 
useful  work.  Fifty  old  pupils  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  have  been  assisted 
from  the  fund  by  grants  of  looms,  knitting- 
machines,  a  shorthand  machine,  turner's 
outfits,  and  tools  and  materials  used  in 
various  industries.  The  amount  expended 
from  the  Old  Pupils'  Fund  was  £172  8s.  lid. 
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(From  \Trevisa's  Bartholomew,  Lib.  VII.,  C.  20 
Published  between  1326-1412.  The  spelling  is 
exactly  as  in  the  original.) 

"  r  |  ^HE  blinde  mannes  wretchednes  is  so 
\^  moche,  that  it  maketh  hym  not  onlye 
subgette  to  a  chylde,  or  to  a  servaunte, 
for  rulynge  and  ledynge,  but  also  to  an 
hounde.  And  the  blynde  is  ofte  broughte 
to  so  greate  nede,  that  to  passe  and  scape 
the  peryll  of  a  brydge  or  of  a  fourde  he  is 
compelled  to  truste  in  an  hounde  more  than 
to  himselfe.  Also  oft  in  perils,  where  all 
men  doubte  or  drede,  the  blynde  man,  for 
he  seeth  no  perill,  is  syker*.  .  .  .  Also 
sometyme  the  blind  beteth  and  smiteth  and 
greveth  the  child  that  ledeth  him,  and  shal 
soone  repent  the  beting  by  doinge  of  the 
child.  For  the  child  hath  mind  of  the 
beting,  and  forsaketh  him  and  leveth  him 
alone  in  the  myddle  of  a  brydg,  or  in  some 
other  peril,  and  techeth  him  not  the  way  to 
void  the  peril." 

*Sure. 

OOOO 

LEONARD  JACKSON,  late  of  the  Cheshire 
Regiment,  who  has  left  St.  Dunstan's,  after 
being  trained  as  a  basket-maker,  was  a  hair- 
dresser before  he  went  to  the  front.  On  his 
return  home  some  of  his  old  customers 
suggested  that  he  should  try  if  he  could 
shave  them.  Writing  to  Sir  Arthur  Pearson, 
he  says  : — 

"  Well,  I  took  the  risk,  and  I  find  that  I 
can  use  a  razor  with  almost  as  much  skill  as 
when  I  had  my  sight.  The  thing  I  learned 
most  while  at  St.  Dunstan's  was  self-confi- 
dence ;  I  think  that  is  what  the  newly-blinded 
need  most." 

OOOO 

THE  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Christian  Knowledge  has  commenced  a 
Braille  Department,  consisting  of  a  number 
of  Braille  printed  and  hand- written  books  of 
a  religious  nature.  The  Braille  Supervisor 
will  be  glad  to  answer  any  enquiries  at  the  ad- 
dress of  the  Society,  8,  Haymarket,  London. 

OOOO 

WIFE  :  "  Is  there  any  difference  between 
a  fort  and  a  fortress  ? ' ' 

HUSBAND  :  "Not  much,  except,  of  course, 
that  a  fortress  must  be  harder  to  silence." 
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1    A   SYMBOL   OF  UNION.     J 

MR.    OTTO    KAHN    AND    ST.    DUNSTAN'S.  q 

P-im mi  ini  inHl 


MR.    OTTO    KAHN,    the  owner  of  St. 
Dunstan's,  now  the  well-known  hostel 
for  blinded  soldiers  and  sailors,  writing 
to  Sir  Arthur  Pearson  after  a  recent  visit  to 
the  hostel,  says  : — 

"  What  has  aroused  my  admiration  is  not 
only  the  wonderful  organization  which  has 
been  created  by  your  initiative  and  under  your 
inspiration  and  leadership;  not  only  the  wise, 
sympathetic  and  understanding  helpfulness  of 
all  plans  and  ar- 
rangements, but, 
above  all,  the 
spirit  of  cheer, 
buoyancy,  and 
courage  which 
pervades  the  at- 
mosphere of  the 
place  and  which 
is  plainly  appa- 
rent in  the  atti- 
tude and  facial 
expression  of  the 
men  and  in  the 
very  manner  of 
their  firm  and 
determined  step. 
"  I  shall  al- 
ways deem  it  a 
high  privilege 
that  it  was  given 
to  me  to  be  con- 
nected, however 
modestly,  with 
your  great  work 
by  placing  St. 
Dunstan's  at 
your  disposal  for 
the  duration  of 
the  war.  The 
fact  that  this 
admirable  de- 
monstration o  f 
British  organiz- 
ing genius  and 
practical  human- 
ity is  being  car- 
ried on  in  a  house  belonging  to  an  American 
citizen  I  like  to  regard  as  symbolic  of  that 
close  and  lasting  and  effective  union  between 
the  two  countries  which  I  pray  and  firmly 


The  Production  of  a 
Magazines 


believe  will  be  one  of  the  most  auspicious 
and  beneficent  results  of  the  dreadful  ordeal 
through  which  the  world  is  now  passing,  and 
in  which,  thank  God,  America  has  taken  her 
rightful  place  by  the  side  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  other  great  freedom-loving  nations  of  the 
world,  determined  to  fight  on  unflinchingly 
and  to  bear  sacrifices  without  stint  until 
right  and  justice  shall  have  triumphed  and 
the  hideous  power  and  accursed  spirit  of 
Prussianism  shall  have  been  laid  low." 
OOOO 

THE  Committee  of  Gardner's  Trust  for 
the    Blind    have    issued    the    Annual 
Report  for  the  year  ending  31st  March, 
1918,     being     the     thirty  -  sixth     since    the 

establishment  of 
theTrust.  Among 
the  Institutions 
assisted  during 
the  year  are  the 
West  London 
Workshops,  the 
London  Associa- 
tion, the  Barclay 
Workshop  for 
Blind  Women, 
and  the  National 
Library.  The 
following  dis- 
bursements were 
sanctioned  by  the 
Committee  :  — 
£3,590  towards 
the  fees  of  ninety- 
six  scholars; 
£2,860  to  two 
hundred  and 
twenty-five  pen- 
sioners ;  £1,423 
to  thirty  -  seven 
institutions  and 
societies ;  £620 
towards  the  fees 
for  instruction  of 
fifty-six  pupils  at 
various  schools 
and  workshops  ; 
£566  to  eighty- 
four  individuals 
for  assistance  in 
starting  or  carry  - 
ing  on  their 
trades.  They  also  administer  the  Edith  and 
Norman  Lord  Pension  Fund,  the  Norman  Lord 
Dinner  Fund,  Rashdale's  Charity  for  Blind 
Women,  and  Scholarship  Fund  for  Blind  Boys. 


Braille  Book  :   Stitching 
and  Pamphlets. 
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D      MIDLAND    COUNTIES      D 
0  UNION.  D 
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ON  the  9th  October,  1908,  a  meeting  to 
consider  the  formation  of  a  Midland 
Counties  Union  of  Societies  and 
Institutions  for  the  Blind  was  held  at  the 
Birmingham  Royal  Institution.  In  that  year 
there  were  twelve  agencies  amongst  the  Blind 
in  the  area  covered  by  the  Union.  The 
principal  ones  were  the  two  great  Institutions 
of  Birmingham  and  Nottingham  ;  the  work- 
shops at  Stoke-on-Trent,  Leicester,  Wolver- 
hampton, Walsall,  Northampton ;  Societies 
at  Oxford  and  Coventry  ;  the  Oundle  Alms- 
houses ;  the  Wyclif f e  Cottage  Homes,  Leices- 
ter; and  the  College  for  the  Higher  Education 
of  the  Blind,  Worcester.  Between  these 
centres  of  work  for  the  blind  large  tracts 
remained  unorganised.  Most  of  the  societies 
and  institutions  agreed  to  join  the  Union, 
and  sent  representatives  to  form  a  joint  com- 
mittee to  which  members  were  add  d  from 
time  to  time  as  new  societies  were  formed. 
Among  the  latter  are  included  the  Bucking- 
ham Association,  Warwickshire  Association, 
Derbyshire  Assoc  i  a  t  i  o  n ,  Worcestershire 
Association,  the  Peterborough  Committee,  the 
Burton-on-Trent  Committee, and  the  Coventry 
Home  Teaching  Society.  The  report  of  the 
Union  for  the  years  1916-7  states  that  during 
the  past  three  years  the  efforts  of  the  Union 
have  been  much  impeded  by  the  constantly 
growing  claims  of  the  war  on  all  capable 
workers.  A  certain  measure  of  success  has 
been  achieved,  and  upon  the  whole  the  foun- 
dations laid  have  stood  the  test  of  war. 

It  is  with  great  regret  that  the  Committee 
have  received  Miss  Meri vale's  resignation  as 
Central  Secretary,  which  position  she  has 
occupied  since  the  inauguration  of  the  Union. 
Mrs.  Thurman,  the  wife  of  the  General 
Superintendent  and  Secretary  of  the  Bir- 
mingham Royal  Institution,  has  undertaken 
the  position  for  the  present. 
OOOO 

QTHE  Editor  would  be  glad  to  receive 
reports  and  news  items  from  heads  of 
Institutions  and  others  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  the  Blind.  These  should  be  re- 
ceived before  the  16th  of  the  month  previous 
to  insertion.  Address  contributions  :  Editor, 
The  Beacon,  The  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.l. 
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URING  the  years  1917-1918  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  has 
allied  itself  with  the  great  national 
movement  for  the  care  of  infant  life. 

About  eighty-five  National  Societies  who 
have  some  specific  branch  of  their  work 
devoted  entirely  to  child  welfare  are  affiliated 
under  the  title  of  the  National  Baby  Week 
Council.  The  president  of  this  Council  is 
the  Rt.  Hon.  David  Lloyd  George,  M.P.,  and 
the  chairman,  Viscount  Rhondda.  The  whole 
movement  is  under  the  patronage  of  Her 
Gracious  Majesty  Queen  Mary. 

The  national  celebration  will  be  held 
throughout  the  country  during  the  first  week 
in  July,  the  prominent  features  being  the 
Mothercraft  Exhibition,  to  be  held  at  the 
Central  Hall,  Westminster,  July  lst-6th ; 
Mass  Meeting  to  be  held  in  the  same  place, 
Monday  July  1st ;  and  two  conferences  of 
July  3rd  and  4th. 

The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  is 
specially  interested  in  this  movement  in  view 
of  the  opening  of  the  Home  for  Blind  Babies, 
"Sunshine  House,"  Chorley  Wood,  Herts. 

The  Armitage  Hall,  belonging  to  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  has  been 
lent  for  all  occasions  of  the  representative 
meetings  of  the  National  Baby  Week  Council, 
and  Mr.  H.  C.  Warrilow,  the  blind  director 
of  music,  has  consented  to  give  an  organ 
recital  at  the  Central  Hall  previous  to  the 
mass  meeting  on  July  1st. 

OOOO 

BLINDED  FOR   YOU. 

1,141  soldiers  have  to  date  been  blinded 
in  the  war.  Of  these  565  are  now  at  St. 
Dunstan's  and  its  Annexes  ;  the  remainder 
have  passed   through  St.  Dunstan's  or  are 

still  in  Hospital. 

OOOO 

THE  subscription  to  The  Beacon  is  3s« 
per  annum,  post  free.  Single  copies  can  be 
bought  for  3d.,  or  4d.  post  free. 

OOOO 

AGENT:  "This  vacuum  bottle  will  keep 
anything  hot  or  cold  for  seventy-two  hours." 

MR.  TIPPLES  :  "Don't  want  it.  If  I  have 
anything  worth  drinking  I  don't  want  to 
keep  it  seventy-two  hours." 
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0  WORCESTER  OARSMEN'S  0 
D  FINE    SUCCESS.  Q 
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ON  Saturday,  June  22nd,  races  were 
rowed  between  the  First  and  Second 
Fours  of  King's  School,  Worcester, 
and  Worcester  College  for  the  Blind.  The 
races  were  rowed  on  the  King's  School 
course,  up  stream  and  against  a  strong  wind, 
and  resulted  in  Worcester  College  winning 
both  events.  The  Worcester  boat  carried  a 
cox  weighing  12st.  71bs.,  while  the  King's 
School  cox  weighed  9st.  71bs. 

The  race  between  the  First  Fours  took 
place  at  5.30.  Worcester  won  the  toss  and 
started  well,  gaining  half  a  length  on  their 
opponents.  This  lead  they  increased  to  two 
lengths  ;  King's  School  put  on  the  pace  ; 
Worcester  made  a  splendid  spurt,  greatly 
increasing  their  lead,  and  winning  by  eight 
lengths. 

The  Second  Fours  raced  off  at  6  o'clock. 
Worcester  were  again  smarter  at  getting 
away,  and  gained  half  a  length.  This  they 
increased  to  a  length,  but  when  King's  School 
increased  their  pace,  Worcester  were  unable 
to  increase  the  lead,  but  by  hard  rowing 
kept  ahead  of  their  opponents  and  won  by  a 
length. 

King's  School,  Worcester,  is  recognized 
as  one  of  the  best  rowing  schools  in  the  West 
of  England.  At  this  school  there  are  between 
200  and  300  boys,  and  when  it  is  remembered 
that  there  are  at  present  only  twenty-one 
scholars  at  the  Worcester  College,  the  success 
they  ha ve  achieved  is  truly  remarkable.  Dense 
crowds  watched  the  racing,  and  when  they  saw 
the  great  distance  separating  the  boats  they 
could  hardly  believe  that  the  blind  crew  were 
leading.  Mr.  Brown,  the  head  master,  who 
coxed  the  Worcester  boat,  is  heartily  to  be 
congratulated  on  the  success  gained  by  his 
school.  He  has  earned  the  gratitude  of  all 
blind  lovers  of  rowing,  for  he  it  was  who 
popularised  rowing  as  a  sport  for  blind  per- 
sons, who  introduced  it  at  Worcester,  and 
who  has  been  so  persevering  in  training 
and  encouraging  his  boys.  In  view  of  this 
remarkable  success,  greater  interest  than  ever 
is  attached  to  the  forthcoming  Regatta,  which 
is  to  take  place  on  July  12th  and  13th,  when 
the  College  will  compete  in  a  number  of 
rowing  events  against  the  Old  Boys  and 
some  of  the  blinded  officers. 
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IT  is  only  when  one  has  personally  visited 
people  in  all  conditions  of  life,  all  degrees 

of  intelligence,  and  all  states  of  health, 
that  one  can  appreciate  the  qualifications 
needed  in  a  successful  Home  Teacher  of  the 
Blind.  Our  Home  Teachers  are  gradually 
covering  in  a  most  systematic  way  every 
county  in  this  State.  If  they  gave  no 
lessons,  the  results  of  their  social  service, 
their  cheerful  and  helpful  visits,  alone  would 
justify  the  Pennsylvania  Society's  existence, 
and  give  it  the  right  to  claim  the  generous 
support  of  the  public. 

One  of  the  chief  aims  of  this  Society  is 
to  co-operate  in  a  fraternal  spirit  with  all 
other  kindred  organizations.  Not  all  of  the 
blind  are  able  to  work,  not  all  are  willing  to 
learn  to  read,  but  we  have  yet  to  find  a 
sightless  person  who  does  net  gladly  welcome 
the  helpful  and  cheering  visits  of  our  teachers, 
all  but  one  of  whom  are  blind  or  partially 
blind. 

From  the  Free  Library  at  Philadelphia, 
where  the  Society's  Library  is  deposited, 
24,934  embossed  books  were  circulated 
during  1917  among  899  active  borrowers. 
From  the  Carnegie  Library,  Pittsburg,  4,642 
embossed  books  were  circulated  during  1917 
among  358  active  readers.  Of  this  number 
2,134  were  Moon  type  books  belonging  to 
this  Society,  making  a  total  circulation  from 
the  two  libraries  of  29,576  volumes,  of  which 
no  less  than  21 ,245  were  Moon  books.  These 
figures  are  the  best  proof  of  the  need  of 
more  books  in  this  popular  type.  It  is  a 
matter  of  interest  that  a  request  for  Moon 
books  was  recently  received  from  the  Fiji 
Islands.  The  Secretary  forwarded  it  to  the 
Department  for  the  Blind  of  California  State 
Library,  where  there  is  a  large  library  of 
Moon  books. 

Early  in  the  year  the  Carnegie  Trust 
decided  to  make  to  The  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  London,  a  grant  of  £1,000,  to 
cover  the  cost  of  stereotyping  new  titles  in 
Moon  type,  the  work  and  grant  to  cover  a 
period  of  two  years.  We  hope  with  your 
help  to  be  able  to  purchase  copies  of  these 
books  when  stereotyped  to  meet  the  con- 
stantly growing  demand  from  our  readers 
for  more  books. 
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0  DEAF  AND  BLIND.  g 
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IN  the  beautiful  island  of  Ceylon  no 
provision  had  been  made  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  deaf  or  blind  prior  to  the  year 
1912.  In  the  census  of  1911  the  number  of 
deaf  and  dumb  inhabitants  was  given  as 
3,233,  and  the  number  of  blind  as  3,957.  Of 
thtsi  numbers  there  were  1,103  persons 
under  the  age  of  15,  and  947  blind  below 
that  age. 

In  November,  1912,  a  school  for  the  deaf 
and  blind  was  established  at  Mount  Lavinia, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Church  of  England 
Zenana  Missionary  Society.  The  annual 
report  of  the  school  for  the  year  ending 
September,  1917,  states  that  no  great  changes 
have  taken  place,  but  the  year  has  been  one 
of  slow  and  steady  progress.  The  staff  has 
been  increased  by  the  return  of  the  trained 
English  teacher  for  the  blind,  and  by  the 
addition  of  a  certificated  teacher.  The 
trained  teacher  of  the  deaf  who  was  expected 
from  England  last  May  was  unable  to  come 
at  the  time  owing  to  the  submarine  peril, 
and  has  since  withdrawn  her  offer.  It  is 
hoped,  however,  that  another  will  come 
forward,  and  will  be  sent  out  by  the  Home 
Committee  as  soon  as  the  travelling  restric- 
tions have  been  removed.  Students  and 
pupil  teachers  in  training  have  done  good 
work ;  several  have  completed  their  course 
and  have  been  taken  on  as  assistant  teachers 
in  the  school. 

The  Industrial  Department  is  slowly  but 
surely  paying  its  way.  Owing  to  the  increased 
cost  and  the  difficulty  in  getting  cotton,  it 
has  been  found  necessary  to  raise,  slightly, 
the  selling  price  of  the  towels  and  dusters, 
but  this  has  not  hindered  the  sale  of  the 
articles.  Another  weaving  loom  is  still 
required  in  order  that  more  of  the  boys  may 
be  able  to  support  themselves. 

The  lace-making  and  plain  and  fancy 
needlework  have  progressed  satisfactorily 
during  the  year.  Chair-caning  has  been 
introduced  into  the  Blind  School,  and  is 
taught  to  the  younger  children,  who  are  too 
small  for  the  more  strenuous  work  of 
weaving.  Several  of  the  children  are  also 
learning  to  use  the  typewriter.  The  elder 
lads  have  shown  an  active  interest  in 
gardening,  and  have  also  cleared  and  rolled 


a  cricket-pitch,  in  order  to  use  a  splendid 
new  cricket-set  which  has  been  given  to 
them  by  a  sympathetic  friend.  Some  exciting 
games  have  been  played,  as  may  well  be 
imagined,  but  so  far  there  have  been  no 
catastrophies ! 

Our  wounded  soldiers  have  not  been 
lost  sight  of,  and  the  children  have  taken 
their  share  in  making  bandages  and  garments 
for  the  Queen  Mary's  Needlework  Guild. 

The  home  life  of  the  children  has  already 
been  looked  upon  as  a  most  important  part 
of  their  education.  The  character  of  a  child 
is  moulded  by  its  environment.  People  have 
come  to  the  school  again  and  again  during 
the  past  year  and  have  been  amazed  to  find 
the  children  laughing,  playing  and  chatting 
together,  forgetful  of  their  handicaps.  This 
is  only  as  it  should  be.  These  little  ones  are 
normal  to  those  who  know  and  understand 
them,  and  they  quickly  blossom  out  in  the 
sunshine  of  love,  which  is  the  birthright  of 
every  child.  But  it  is  not  all  play  for  the 
boys  and  girls  when  schoolroom  hours  are 
over.  The  greater  part  of  the  work  of 
keeping  the  school  and  dormitories  clean  has 
been  done  by  the  children  themselves.  The 
elder  girls  have  taken  their  turn  at  cooking 
the  meals  for  the  family,  and  have  helped 
very  considerably  in  the  care  of  the  babies. 
This  special  piece  of  "home"  work  seems  to 
bring  out  the  very  best  in  them. 

The  school  has  more  than  paid  its  way 
during  the  year,  but  the  strictest  economy 
has  been  practised,  and  no  large  repairs  or 
additions  have  been  made  to  the  premises. 
Larger  school-rooms,  dormitories  and  dining- 
rooms  are  urgently  needed,  and  a  building 
fund  is  being  opened  immediately  to  provide 
money  for  this  purpose. 

OOOO 

A  CURIOUS  mistake  recently  occurred  at 
a  village  shop,  which  was  kept  by  a  man  and 
his  wife.  The  man  himself,  who  was  very 
bald,  was  busily  engaged  filling  his  window, 
when  a  lady  entered  the  shop,  asking  for  a 
pound  of  bladder  of  lard.  His  wife,  who 
was  behind  the  counter,  replied  : 

"I'm  sorry,  but  we  haven't  any.  It  is 
difficult  to  get  now." 

The  lady  insisted,  saying  she  had  seen  it 
in  the  window. 

The  wife,  looking  to  see  what  it  was,  ex- 
claimed indignantly  : 

"  Bladder  of  lard,  indeed  ;  that's  my 
husband's  bald  head  ! " 
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EDITORIAL. 


nN  a  report  just  to  hand,  entitled 
"The  Blind  in  Cleveland,"  and 
published  by  the  Cleveland 
(U.S.A.)  Society  for  the  Blind, 
1918,  there  are  some  very  in- 
teresting notes  on  the  industrial 
work  that  has  been  carried  on 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Society. 
g»-  It  appears  that  of  the  total  of  581 

r blind    people    in    Cleveland    (the 

population  of  Cleveland  at  the 
last  census,  1910,  was  given  as  560,663), 
about  40  per  cent,  are  employable,  the  rest 
being  either  too  young,  too  old,  or  too 
infirm  for  any  work.  Of  those  capable  of 
work  85  per  cent,  are  usefully  employed. 
A  table  is  given  showing  the  occupations  of 
Cleveland  blind  in  October,  1917;  and  for 
the  sake  of  comparison  with  occupations 
considered  suitable  in  this  country  for  blind 
workpeople,  we  select  the  following  occupa- 
tions to  show  that  the  city  of  Cleveland  is 
tackling  the  problem  of  its  blind  workers 
with  whole-hearted  enthusiasm. 


We  note,  for  instance,  that  one  totally 
blind  man  is  folding  towels  in  a  municipal 
laundry,  that  another  is  drilling  and  thread- 
ing auto-parts,  while  one  man  is  at  work 
wrapping  with  tape  coils  for  armatures,  an 
industry  that  is  being  developed  in  this 
country,  as  we  show  elsewhere  in  this  number 
of  The  Beacon.  One  totally  blind  woman 
is  put  down  as  running  a  boarding-house  ; 
another  totally  blind  man  is  set  down  as  an 
undertaker  ;  while  eight  are  reported  as 
selling  "notions,"  which  corresponds  to 
novelties  in  this  country. 

A  good  instance  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Report  of  the  way  in  which  a  blind  man,  by 
practical  sympathy  and  help,  can  be  turned 
into  a  useful  member  of  society.  We  quote 
this  in  full  as  it  is  quite  an  interesting  little 
object  lesson  in  what  so  many  of  us  are 
aiming  for  to-day  in  working  amongst  the 
blind  :— 

"A  man  twenty-three  years  old,  totally 
blind  from  an  accident,  was  induced  to  enter 
the  broom  shop  of  the  Society  for  the  Blind 
a  year  after  blindness  occurred.  This  year 
had  been  spent  in  going  from  one  oculist  to 
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another,  in  the  vain  hope  that  some  one  would 
be  found  who  could  perform  the  miracle  of 
restoring  sight  where  there  was  none.  When 
the  man  entered  the  broom  shop  his  courage 
was  broken  and  he  showed  little  ambition  to 
learn  the  trade.  He  had  been  an  automobile 
repair  man,  and  had  made  a  very  good  living 
for  his  wife  and  two  children.  He  looked  on 
his  blind  fellow  workmen  as  his  inferiors, 
and  was  altogether  a  great  problem.  All  his 
savings  had  gone  to  pay  the  oculists  and  to 
care  for  his  family  during  his  year  of  idleness, 
and  the  financial  situation  became  a  hard  one. 
Apathy  settled  on  the  man,  and  he  frequently 
talked  of  suicide.  He  was  irregular  in  at- 
tendance at  the  broom  shop,  seeming  to  feel 
that  the  little  he  earned  fell  so  far  short  of 
his  family's  needs  that  it  was  not  worth  any 
exertion. 

"The  Society,  after  an  extended  search, 
found  work  for  him  in  a  factory  where 
vacuum  cleaners  are  manufactured.  His 
work  there  consists  of  sorting  and  stacking 
steel  punchings  for  making  small  armatures 
and  in  threading  small  steel  shafts  by  means 
of  special  fixtures  and  dies.  He  took  up  the 
work  with  a  will,  seeming  to  find  stimulus  in 
being  once  more  with  workmen  of  the  type 
he  had  known.  By  rare  good  fortune  a 
small  cottage  opposite  the  factory  was 
secured,  and  now,  after  six  months,  the 
family  is  well  established  in  the  comfortable 
little  home,  with  a  nice  yard  and  chickens. 
The  change  in  the  man's  spirit  is  remarkable, 
he  is  earning  a  very  fair  living  for  his  family, 
and  is  facing  life  in  the  dark  with  courage 
and  hope  for  the  future." 
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§      SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND, 
D  MINNESOTA,  U.S.A. 

tfelDI ini  ini — inni — im  q 

WE  have  received  from  the  Superin- 
tendent of  the  School  for  the  Blind 
at  Faribault,  Minnesota,  U.S.A.,  a 
report  of  the  work  that  is  being  carried  on 
at  this  school.  The  Institution  is  maintained 
by  the  State,  and  furnishes  free  of  charge 
board,  tuition  and  care  to  all  blind  youth  of 
Minnesota  between  the  ages  of  six  and 
twenty-one  years  who  are  capable  of  receiv- 
ing instruction.  There  are  three  departments 
in  the  school :  literary,  musical,  and  industrial. 
The  first  department  corresponds  to  the 
education  given  in  the  best  city  schools  of 


the  State.  The  musical  department  includes 
all  musical  instruction,  as  well  as  piano- 
tuning  and  repairing,  while  the  industrial 
section  deals  with  such  trades  as  brush- 
work,  basket-work,  carpet-making,  hand  and 
machine-sewing,  cabinet-work,  and  other 
occupations.  During  the  summer  vacation, 
which  lasts  for  ten  weeks,  a  school  for  blind 
men  is  maintained  in  the  place  of  the  school 
for  blind  youth,  being  free  to  such  blind  men 
as  are  capable  of  profiting  by  the  tuition  to  be 
obtained  there.  Instruction  is  also  given  in 
reading  and  writing  by  touch,  and  the  summer 
classes  are  found  popular.  There  is  a  library 
of  about  4,000  volumes  in  connection  with 
the  school,  while  provision  is  also  made  for 
the  care,  medical  treatment,  and  maintenance 
of  indigent  blind  individuals  and  young 
children.  We  wish  the  Minnesota  School 
every  success  in  the  good  work  that  it  is 
carrying  on. 
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□         NATIONAL  INSTITUTE.         [] 
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AT  the  June  Massage  Examination  of  the 
Incorporated   Society,   sixteen   blinded 
soldiers,  who  presented  themselves  for 
examination,  successfully  qualified  : — 

Lieut.  Thomas,  L.R.B. 

Sergt.  Aldridge,  West  Surrey  Regt. 

Pte.  Caldwell,  Royal  Fusiliers. 

Pte.  Campbell,  1st  Wellington  N.Z.  Regt. 

Sapper  Drummond,  R.N.D.Eng. 

L.-Cpl.  Ferrand,  6th  West  Yorks. 

L.-Cpl.  Greaves,  Yorks  and  Lanes. 

Pte.  Jones,  7th  Gloucesters. 

Rifleman  Mackey,  Queen's  Westminsters. 

Pte.  Macfarlane,  2nd  Batt.  Canadians. 

Pte.  Nicholas,  Royal  Fusiliers. 

Sergt.  Parker,  97th  M.-G.  Co. 

Pte.  Stoby,  9th  South  African  Infantry. 

Cpl.  Thornton,  16th  Rifle  Brigade. 

Pte.  Turner,  29th  Canadians. 

L.-Cpl.  Warren,  Manchesters. 

Miss  Rose  Jeffrey,  the  only  woman 
student  who  sat  for  this  June  examination, 
also  successfully  qualified. 

Miss  Hilda  Gothwaite,  one  of  our  blind 
masseuses,  was  appointed  on  July  5th,  1918, 
to  the  Red  Cross  Hospital,  Balgowan  Road, 
Beckenham,  Kent. 
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ABOUT  the  end  of  May  an  experiment 
was  started  at  the  Birmingham  Royal 
Institution  to  find  out  whether  armature 
winding   was  a   suitable   occupation  for  the 
totally  blind.    The  suggestion  emanated  from 


Blind  Women  Winding  Armatures. 

Sir  Arthur  Pearson,  and  was  taken  up  with 
a  keen  desire  for  an  unbiased  opinion  to  be 
formed.  Men  and  women  were  tried,  and 
the  conclusion  arrived  at  was  that,  while  un- 
doubtedly men  could  do  the  work  quite 
well,  such  occupation  was  more  suitable 
for  blind  women.  Dr,  Wheeler,  Mr. 
Scott  (both  from  U.S.A.),  Dr.  Railing 
(the  manager  of  the  General  Electric 
Company  in  Birmingham),  and  Mr. 
Flemming  (of  Siemens,  Ltd.,  Stafford), 
have  visited  the  Institution  and  seen 
the  work  being  done.  They  were 
quite  satisfied  with  the  progress  made. 
Subsequently  Mr.  Scott  came  again, 
immediately  before  sailing  for  the 
States,  when  the  photographs  now 
reproduced  were  taken. 

I  have  visited  two  large  Electrical 
Works,  and  am  quite  convinced  that 
it  is  also  possible  for  the  blind  to  do 
certain  kinds  of  work  now  performed 
in  large  Electrical  Works  at  which 
there  must  be  thousands  of  sighted 
women    engaged   in   this    country.      I 


refer  to  simple  machine  work  as  well  as  hand 
work.  It  is  not  so  much  a  question  of 
whether  the  totally  blind  can  do  the  work 
as  the  desirability  of  their  working  in 
factories  employing  sighted  people.  There 
is  another  aspect  not  to  be  overlooked, 
and  that  is  the  attitude  of  employers 
and  employees  towards  totally  blind 
people  working  in  sighted  factories. 

The  best  arrangement  would  un- 
questionably be  for  the  blind  to  be 
employed  in  workshops  attached  to 
Institutions. 

Those  with  experience  in  the  employ- 
ment of  blind  people  will  realise  why 
that  statement  is  made.  I  am  not  averse 
to  the  blind  being  employed  in  sighted 
factories  —  always  provided  that  they 
can  get  that  practical  form  of  sympathy 
which  occasionally  is  so  very  desirable. 
What  it  is  possible  to  do  in  work- 
shops attached  to  Institutions  would  be 
unreasonable  to  expect  to  be  done  in 
factories  where  sighted  labour  is  em- 
ployed. The  only  difficulty  of  the 
blind  doing  the  work  in  workshops 
attached  to  the  large  Institutions  is  that 
of  transport,  but  that  is  infinitesimal  when 
compared  with  the  possible  difficulties  of  the 
blind  being  employed  in  sighted  factories. 
The  question  of  wages  is  under  consideration, 
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and  there  is  not  the  least  doubt  but  that 
it  will  be  satisfactorily  settled  before  very 
long. 

Mr.  Scott  remarked  at  the  time  the 
photographs  were  taken,  and  after  inspect- 
ing the  small  coils  wrapped  by  the  blind 
women,  that  he  was  highly  pleased  with  the 
work.  Indeed,  he  took  a  sample  to  show  in 
America  what  totally  blind  people  could  do 
in  England. 

W.   H.   THURMAN, 
General  Supt.  and  Sec,  Birmingham  Royal 
Institution  for  the  Blind. 
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CINDERFORD'S    BLIND 
ORGANIST. 
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MR.  PHILIP  CHARLES  WALDING  on 
May  14th  completed  twenty-five  years' 
service  as  organist  of  St.  Stephen's 
Church.  As  very  many  of  our  readers 
are  aware,  Mr.  Walding  has  suffered 
with  nearly  total  blindness  from  birth. 
Coupled,  however,  with  a  naturally  genial, 
happy,  resigned  disposition — which  makes 
him  not  only  a  very  pleasant  companion,  but 
a  friend  whom  to  know  is  to  love  and  esteem 
— he  has  been  richly  endowed  with  the  gift 
of  music.  This  talent  he  has  used  in  the 
high  service  of  sacred  melody  and  song,  and, 
with  happy  intuition  and  an  excellent  memory, 
he  has  shown  a  marvellous  aptitude  for  the 
correct  rendering  in  all  its  parts  of  the  beau- 
tiful service  of  the  Church  of  England.  It 
was  rightly  considered  that  the  occasion  of 
his  silver  jubilee  at  St.  Stephen's  should  not 
go  unrecognised  by  the  members  of  the 
congregation.  Funds  were  most  readily 
subscribed,  and,  with  the  substantial  amount 
obtained,  two  very  suitable  gifts  were  pur- 
chased, constituting  a  tangible  form  of  appre- 
ciation, both  of  the  kindly  feeling  generally 
entertained  and  of  the  help  which  many  have 
received  from  his  expression  of  the  "divine 
art." 

These  presents  were  handed  to  Mr. 
Walding  at  a  well-attended  gathering  in 
the  Church  Room  recently,  after  the  weekly 
service  of  intercession  in  church.  The 
Vicar  (the  Rev.  H.  M.  Biddell)  spoke  of 
their  high  appreciation  of  the  ministry  of 
Mr.  Walding  for  so  many  years,  which  had 
been  so  helpful  to  those  who  had  attended 
the  services  of  the  church.     He  asked  him, 


on  behalf  of  the  congregation,  to  accept  a 
beautiful  repeater  watch,  suitably  inscribed, 
chiming  the  hours  and  quarters,  and  also  a 
handsome  music  cabinet,  in  appreciation  of 
their  good  feeling  and  of  the  ministry  he  had 
rendered.  Mr.  Walding,  who  was  received 
with  applause,  and  also  his  revered  father, 
Mr.  O.  Walding,  spoke  in  acknowledgment, 
both  breathing  the  true,  kindly  spirit  so  well 
associated  with  their  name.  Mr.  Charles 
Walding  expressed  his  thankfulness  to  God 
that  for  twenty-one  years  consecutively  of 
the  twenty-five  he  never  missed  the  services 
at  the  church  on  account  of  illness.  His 
many  friends  will  wish  for  him  a  further 
similar  record,  and  that,  though  the  full  light 
of  the  sun  be  denied  to  him,  his  life  may 
continue  undimmed  by  ill-health  and  his 
spirit  remain  illumined  by  the  consciousness 
of  the  good  use  of  a  God-implanted  gift. 
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A  CONCERT  of  quite  unusual  interest 
was  that  arranged  by  Mrs.  Lloyd 
George,  and  held  in  the  big  double 
drawing-room  of  No.  10,  Downing  Street,  on 
behalf  of  the  Royal  Normal  College  for  the 
Blind.  The  concert  was  an  outcome  of  a 
visit  paid  by  Mrs.  Lloyd  George  to  the 
annual  festival  of  the  College  at  Norwood 
last  year.  Then  she  shared  the  experience  of 
every  intelligent  visitor,  and  was  immensely 
struck  both  by  the  extraordinary  results  of 
the  training  given  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Guy  Campbell  and  the  methods  whereby 
they  are  attained  ;  and  so  promised  to  give 
her  great  help  to  a  splendid  work.  This 
concert  was  the  result  of  that  promise. 

Few  people  realise  how  the  work  of  the 
Royal  Normal  College  is  slowly  revolutionis- 
ing the  position  of  the  blind.  It  is  teaching 
people  not  to  look  upon  them  merely  as 
objects  of  pity,  no  matter  how  sincere  and 
tender  that  pity  ;  but  to  remember  that  pro- 
per training  can  equip  them  to  take  their 
places  in  the  economic  and  domestic  life  of 
the  nation  side  by  side  with  seeing  folk, 
making  efficiency  their  only  claim  to  support 
and  rendering  them  perfectly  able  to  compete 
with  the  sighted  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of 
life.  What  this  means,  both  to  the  individuals 
concerned   and   to    the    Empire,    needs    no 
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insistence,  but  it  is  well  to  remind  people  that 
we  alone  amongst  the  nations  make  no  official 
State  provision  for  the  blind.  It  becomes, 
therefore,  a  duty  as  well  as  a  privilege  to 
help  in  whatever  way  we  can  a  work  of  such 
real  importance  as  this. 

A  feature  of  the  concert  were  the  choruses 
provided  by  the  R.N.V.R.  Crystal  Palace 
Welsh  Choir,  with  Leading- Seaman  L.  C.  Clee 
as    conductor.     Their    admirably    rendered 


glees  and  choruses  were  received  with  loud 
applause  by  the  large  audience,  amongst 
whom  many  distinguished  people  were  to  be 
seen.  Miss  Annie  Rees,  Miss  Sybil  Eaton, 
and  Mr.  Plunkett  Greene  all  contributed  of 
their  best,  and  Miss  Dilys  Jones  received 
quite  an  ovation  for  her  exquisite  rendering 
of  songs  in  Welsh,  the  Prime  Minister  being 
amongst  her  warm  admirers  in  the  audience. 
—  The  Queen,  July  20,  1918. 
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(Reprinted  from  July  issue  of  "St.  Dunstan's  Review.") 


THE  introduction  to  England  of  Baseball 
coincided  with  the  arrival  of  the  first 
detachment  of  Canadian  troops,  but  the 
game  had  not  been  seen  in  all  its  Trans- 
atlantic splendour  until  quite  recently,  when 
the  sailors  and  soldiers  of  the  United  States 
invaded  the  Old  Country.  What  influence 
this  game  may  yet  have  upon  our  National 
Sporting  Calendar  it  is  difficult  to  say. 
Cricket  is,  of  course,  the  English  game  par 
excellence,  but  cricket  is  a  very  leisurely 
affair.  It  may  very  well  be  that  we  shall 
not,  at  all  events  for  some  years,  get  back 
to  the  spacious  summer  days  of  the  years 
before  1914,  when  thousands  of  us  were 
able  to  spend  hours  at  Lord's  or  the  Oval, 
or  one  of  the  other  County  grounds,  watch- 
ing the  slow  and  skilful  progress  of  a  game 
which  had  become  almost  sacerdotal  in  its 
ritual.  We  may  desire  to  get  on  a  summer's 
afternoon  the  same  concentrated  pleasure  as 
is  afforded  by  football  during  that  part  of 
the  year  when  days  are  short  and  winds  are 
cold.  If  these  things  come  to  pass,  we  can 
quite  imagine  that  among  British  sports  there 
may  yet  be  found  a  high  place  for  Baseball. 
A  Baseball  Match  is  comparatively  short  in 
duration,  and  if  the  players  are  tolerably 
skilful,  it  is  plug-full  of  excitement  from  start 
to  finish.  And  even  if  the  players  are  not 
all  that  they  might  be,  there  is  still  plenty  of 
fun  for  the  spectators.  The  ball  game  crowd 
has  no  fear  of  the  umpire,  and  not  the 
slightest  regard  for  the  feelings  of  the 
players.  It  shouts  all  the  time,  and  when  it 
can  find  nothing  to  cheer  it  can  jeer.  For 
those  of  us  who  cannot  see  as  well  as  other 
people,  or  as  well  as  we  ourselves  once  did, 


there  seem  to  be  infinite  possibilities  about 
Baseball.  It  is  true  that  the  game  is  com- 
plicated, and  that  to  understand  it  requires 
a  good  deal  of  study,  but  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  game  is  not  at  all  essential  to 
the  enjoyment  of  a  Baseball  Match.  There 
are  things  to  be  heard  as  well  as  to  be  seen. 
Indeed  the  crowd  around  the  enclosure 
resembles  by  its  conduct  not  so  much  what 
the  reporters  call  a  football  spectatorate  as 
a  Greek  chorus  in  a  high  state  of  excitement, 
or  a  holiday  crowd  in  Ancient  Rome  when 
rations  of  Martyr  were  being  served  (without 
coupons  !)  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Imperial 
menagerie.  So  you  do  not  need  to  under- 
stand Baseball  in  order  to  get  some  fun  out 
of  it  ;  and  the  fact  that  you  are  unable  to 
see  what  is  going  on  need  not  make  you  at 
all  diffident  about  expressing  your  views  on 
the  subject  at  the  pitch  of  your  voice. 

Here  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  happens. 
The  scene  is  Windsor  Great  Park,  and  the 
match  is  between  a  team  of  United  States 
flying  men  and  a  team  of  Canadian  lumber- 
men. There  is  a  Brass  Band — a  very  Brass 
Band — making  music  of  the  Sousa  sort, 
strident  and  strenuous.  Two  visitors  from 
St.  Dunstan's  were  piloted  gently  through 
the  crowd  to  front  seats.  A  courteous  guide 
explained  that  the  post  of  honour  where  they 
were  to  sit  was  also,  appropriately  enough,  a 
place  of  danger,  but  that  about  a  yard  in 
front  was  a  high  and  stout  netting  which 
would  act  as  an  effective  barrage  against  the 
assaults  of  the  flying  ball.  The  match  had 
not  yet  begun,  but  already  the  heroic  band 
was  meeting  with  considerable  opposition. 
From  all  round  the  enclosure,  except  from 
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that  select  quarter  where  the  St.  Dunstan's 
representatives  were  seated,  there  came  what 
Milton  would  probably  have  called  a  "  horrid 
din."  The  efficient  baseball  spectator  is  a 
man  of  leathern  lung  and  throat  of  brass, 
but  so  eager  is  he  to  make  the  expression  of 
his  views  public  that  he  is  not  content  to 
rely  upon  Nature's  instruments.  So  he  has 
ransacked  the  toyshops  and  he  comes  here 
with  such  ear-splitting  devices  as  miniature 
syrens,  shrill  metal  whistles  and  rattles  that 
in  the  number  and  speed  of  their  vibrations 
rival  the  angriest  of  machine-guns.  Rattling, 
whistling  and  cat-calling  are  almost  con- 
tinuous, and  the  infrequent  intervals  are  filled 
up  by  war-cries,  exhortations  and  reproaches. 
A  Canadian  officer  who  accompanied  us  to 
the  Opera  the  other  night,  and  heard  Mr. 
Mullings  compete  with  success  against  a 
Wagnerian  orchestra  in  its  most  turbulent 
mood,  announced  his  intention  of  approaching 
Sir  Thomas  Beecham  with  a  view  to  trans- 
forming the  Tristan  of  the  evening  into  a 
"Rooter"  for  Canada  at  future  Baseball 
matches.  That  gives  you  an  idea  of  the 
amount  of  voice  that  is  considered  desirable 
in  a  Baseball  spectator  ! 

Suddenly  there  comes  a  silence.  We  are 
informed  that  the  game  is  about  to  be  opened. 
From  the  centre  of  the  arena  there  comes  a 
sonorous  voice  proclaiming  the  identity  of 
the  opposing  teams.  It  speaks  about  three 
sentences,  and  then  the  trees  of  Windsor 
Great  Park  sway  and  stagger  ;  the  summer 
sky  is  rent  ;  pandemonium  has  broken  loose. 
We  shall  make  no  attempt  to  explain  the 
game,  one  reason  for  this  restraint  being  our 
utter  ignorance  thereof.  The  three  principal 
actors  appear  to  be  the  Pitcher,  the  Batter 
and  the  Catcher.  The  first  and  the  last  con- 
spire to  bring  about  the  undoing  of  the  Batter 
and  his  associates.  If  you  happen  to  be 
tolerably  near  the  Home  Base  you  are  able 
to  hear  the  whack  of  the  ball  against  the 
gloved  hands  of  the  Catcher.  This  seems  to 
happen  often,  but  occasionally  there  is  a 
sharper  crack,  which  signifies  that  the  ball 
has  been  hit  by  the  Batter.  The  whack  is 
followed  by  a  vocal  demonstration  which 
merely  rocks  the  forest  ;  after  a  crack  the 
heavens  are  split.  As  the  ear  becomes  accus- 
tomed to  the  din,  certain  eloquent  sounds 
can  be  distinguished  amid  the  general  tumult. 
For  example,  it  becomes  evident  that  one 
player  has  been  selected  for  special  attention. 
That  player  is  the  Pitcher.  The  supporters 
of  the  batting  side  are  all  out  to  upset  the 


Pitcher's  nerves,  to  make  him  erratic  and 
so  to  take  the  sting  out  of  his  deliveries.  To 
achieve  this  end  recourse  is  had  to  criticism, 
not  merely  of  the  Pitcher's  qualities  as  a 
Pitcher,  but  to  observations  regarding  his 
personal  appearance  and  to  speculations  as 
to  his  ancestry,  his  general  reputation  as  a 
citizen  of  this  world,  and  his  probable  destiny 
in  the  world  to  come.  If  the  Pitcher  is  a  well- 
seasoned  butt,  so  to  speak,  he  remains 
impervious  and  cool ;  if  his  mental  hide  is 
not  of  the  thickest  he  becomes  demoralized. 
Nothing  pleases  the  crowd  so  much,  we 
understand,  as  to  get  the  Pitcher  "  all  up  in 
the  air." 

It  will  therefore  be  understood  that 
although  your  eyes  are  not  much  good,  you 
may,  if  you  are  gifted  with  a  powerful  voice 
and  some  facility  of  speech,  play  a  worthy 
part  in  a  Baseball  crowd.  You  can  begin 
with  the  Pitcher.  It  should  be  quite  possible 
to  obtain  from  a  sighted  neighbour  a  few 
facts  regarding  his  weight,  height,  and  general 
build,  with  a  note  or  two  regarding  any  out- 
standing characteristics,  such  as  the  colour  of 
his  nose  or  his  hair.  From  the  general  de- 
meanour of  the  crowd  an  accurate  enough 
impression  may  be  got  of  the  Pitcher's 
prowess.  With  this  catalogue  in  your  head 
you  should  be  thoroughly  competent  to  play 
an  efficient  if  not  a  distinguished  part  in  the 
chorus  around  the  Ring.  Later  on  you  may 
progress  towards  a  knowledge  of  the  general 
scheme  of  Baseball,  and  even  to  an  apprecia- 
tion of  the  subtle  points  of  the  game.  But 
whether  this  be  so  or  not,  you  can  always 
yell,  and  yelling  in  the  company  of  friends  is 
grateful  and  comforting  when  you  are  sitting 
in  the  dark.  F.  M. 

OOOO 

IN  connection  with  the  Charles  Dickens 
Home  for  Blinded  Soldiers  and  Sailors,  a 
Dickens  Pageant  is  to  be  held  at  the  Botanic 
Gardens  in  the  middle  of  September.  Scenes 
from  the  best  known  Dickens  novels  will  be 
presented,  in  which  many  of  the  most  popu- 
lar actors  and  actresses  have  promised  to 
take  part.  There  will  also  be  a  "Dickens 
Procession  "  from  the  Aldgate  Pump  to  the 
Botanic  Gardens.  The  procession  will  in- 
clude some  old-time  coaches  as  they  existed 
in  the  days  of  Mr.  Pickwick. 

oooo 

THE  subscription  to  The  Beacon  is  3s. 
per  annum,  post  free.  Single  copies  can  be 
bought  for  3d.,  or  4d.  post  free. 
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THERE  was  a  large  assembly  in  the 
gymnasium  at  the  College  for  the 
Higher  Education  of  the  Blind  on  July 
11th,  on  the  occasion  of  the  annual  prize 
day.  Viscount  Cobham  presided,  and  was 
supported  by  Sir  Washington  Ranger,  the 
Rev.  N.  F.  McNeile,  Canon  Southwell, 
Messrs.  R.  V.  Berkeley  and  G.  F.  Mowatt 
(Governors),  and  Canon  Wilson,  and  the 
Headmaster  (Mr.  G.  C.  Brown). 

The  President  of  the  Board  of  Education 
(Mr.  H.  A.  L.  Fisher)  was  to  have  presented 
the  prizes,  but 
he  was  unable 
to  attend,  and 
this  duty  was 
discharged  by 
Canon  Wilson. 
The  pro- 
gramme began 
with  an  organ 
recital  by  Mr. 
W.  Wolsten- 
holme,  an  old 
boy,  whose 
programme  in- 
cluded three  of 
his  own  com- 
positions. 
Then  followed 
the  "College 
Hymn,"  writ- 
ten by  the  Rev. 
H.  J.  R.  Mar- 
ston,     an     old 

boy,  and  set  to  music  by  Mr.  Wolstenholme. 
D.  Kirkpatrick  played  a  pianoforte  solo, 
"Valse  in  A  flat"  (German);  H.  J.  Har- 
greaves  recited  a  translation  of  his  own  of 
Ode  I.,  3  Horace ;  E.  S.  Woodley,  T. 
Milligan,  D.  Kirkpatrick  and  H.  Caldwell 
sang  two  part  songs,  "Absence"  (Hatton) 
and  "The  Kiss"  (Brantscombs),  and  R.  C. 
Mayes  recited  "The  Empire  Builders"  (A. 
Noyes). 

The  Chairman  referred  to  the  changes 
in  the  governing  body,  saying  that  they 
lamented  the  death  of  Mr.  A.  H.  Whinfield, 
who  was  one  of  the  best  and  most  devoted 
Governors.  They  had  done  their  best  to 
replace  him  by  appointing  an  old  boy,  Mr. 
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Mowatt,  in  whom  they  would  find  a  very 
valuable  assistant.  They  had  also  enlisted 
on  the  governing  body  the  active  services  of 
Sir  Arthur  Pearson.  The  Chairman  expressed 
disappointment  at  the  absence  of  Mr.  Fisher, 
because  they  hoped  he  would  tell  them  a 
little  more  than  they  knew  about  their  future 
relations  to  the  Board  of  Education.  The 
Governors  had  had  a  deputation  to  the 
Board,  and  it  was  very  favourably  received, 
and  he  had  the  greatest  hopes  that  they 
might,  at  an  early  date,  receive  practical  and 

much  needed 
assistance  from 
the  Board.  The 
present  was  a 
somewhat 
anxious  and 
critical  time  for 
the  College.  It 
was  not  suffer- 
ing, like  other 
schools  and 
colleges,  from 
a  lack  of  stu- 
dents, but  from 
lack  of  support 
from  rates  and 
taxes,  and  they 
had  had  to 
draw  upon 
their  resources, 
whi c h  were 
somewhat 
limited.  That' 
was  due  to  the  war.  The  cost  of  maintenance 
had  more  than  doubled,  and  the  fees  did  not 
anything  like  cover  the  expenses,  even  when 
supplemented  by  the  endowments.  The  result, 
was  the  more  boys  they  had  the  greater  the 
loss  at  which  the  College  was  run.  That  was 
very  embarrassing.  The  Governors  did  not 
desire  to  raise  the  fees,  because  the  College 
did  not  provide  for  the  sons  of  the  richer 
classes,  and  it  would  not  be  safe  to  place 
heavier  burdens  on  the  parents  of  the 
students.  The  other  alternative  was  to 
increase  the  income,  and  he  therefore  made 
an  appeal  to  the  friends  of  the  College 
and  of  the  blind  for  help.  He  said  the 
Governors  had  the  consolation  of  knowing 
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that  they   were  discharging   the   mission   of 
the  founder. 

The  Headmaster  read  a  letter  from  Canon 
W.  H.  Chappel,  emphasising  remarks  he 
made  in  his  report  on  the  work  of  the  College. 
Canon  Chappel  said  there  had  been  marked 
advance  since  his  last  inspection,  four  years 
ago.  The  Headmaster  read  Canon  Chappel' s 
report,  which  referred  in  detail  to  the 
progress  which  had  been  made,  and  em- 
phasised the  need  for  an  expansion  of  the 
College.  If  the  size  of  the  school  could  be 
doubled  or  trebled  the  difficulties  of  the 
grouping  of  students  would  be  decreased, 
and  an  adequate  staff  obtained.  The  Head- 
master was  far  too  fully  occupied  in  school 
and  out,  and  the  strain  on  him  must  be 
almost  intolerable.  Canon  Chappel  also  said 
there  was  need  for  more  modern  Greek  and 
Latin  text  books  in  Braille,  and  expressed 
fear  that  the  programme  of  work  was  too 
ambitious  for  blind  boys  who  must  neces- 
sarily work  slowly.  The  Headmaster,  com- 
menting on  the  report,  said  that  the  position 
as  to  text  books  was  gradually  being  im- 
proved. He  welcomed  Mr.  Mowatt  as  a 
Governor,  saying  he  represented  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  and  he  had  given  a 
grant  of  £50  for  the  rowing  department  of 
the  College.  He  expressed  confidence  that 
the  College  would  continue  to  grow  ;  they 
must  increase  their  accommodation  to  take  at 
least  sixty  boys.  He  hoped  that  they  would 
be  able  to  accommodate  a  hundred  eventually, 
for  he  believed  there  were  a  hundred  blind 
boys  who  ought  to  be  receiving  secondary 
education,  and  it  was  desirable  that  such 
education  should  be  concentrated  in  one 
school  because  so  much  special  apparatus 
was  required.  The  expansion  of  the  College 
could  be  made  as  soon  as  the  public  or  the 
Government  realised  that  it  was  necessary. 
Though  the  financial  position  of  the  College 
was  rather  embarrassing,  they  had  not  been 
compelled  to  restrain  their  activities  in  any 
way.  The  Governors  had  been  extremely 
kind,  and  had  not  tried  to  economise  unduly, 
but  had  given  him  more  latitude  than  ever. 
He  believed  the  efficiency  of  the  College  had 
increased  during  the  year.  He  mentioned 
that  £1,000  was  received  from  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  and  with  that  they 
had  improved  the  building  and  equipped  a 
laboratory.  He  then  referred  to  the  successes 
of  the  old  boys,  and  said  they  were  specially 
proud  of  the  knighthood  conferred  upon  Sir 
Washington  Ranger.     (Applause.) 


Canon  Wilson  then  distributed  the 
prizes,  and  addressing  the  assembly  after- 
wards, briefly  sketched  the  history  of  the 
College. 

Mr.  Mowatt,  in  proposing  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  Canon  Wilson,  spoke  with  con- 
fidence of  the  future  of  the  College. 

Sir  Washington  Ranger  seconded,  and 
the  motion  was  carried. 

The  company  were  then  entertained 
to  tea. 
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THE  Barclay  Workshop  was  started  in 
1905  to  give  employment  to  blind  girls 
trained  at  the  Barclay  Home  for  Blind 
and  Partially  Blind  Girls,  Brighton,  where 
blind  girls  are  taught  Braille  reading  and 
writing  and  several  handicrafts,  including 
weaving,  hand  and  machine  knitting.  There 
are  usually  about  a  hundred  blind  girls  in 
the  various  departments.  When  proficient 
many  of  them  are  sent  on  to  the  London 
workshop  to  earn  a  livelihood.  In  London 
they  live  either  with  their  own  families  or  in 
boarding  homes  or  lodgings.  Many  receive 
help  from  Boards  of  Guardians. 

Tailors  and  Dressmakers. — As  it  is  often 
difficult  to  find  a  tailor  who  will  consent  to 
make  up  customers'  own  materials,  we  pub- 
lish below  a  list  of  tailors  and  dressmakers 
who  are  willing  to  do  so,  and  who  are  all 
personally  recommended  by  different  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee. 

Ladies'  Tailors — Adyns,  17,  Redburn 
Street,  Tedworth  Square,  S.W.  ;  M.  Rose, 
31,  Holland  Street,  Church  Street,  W.  ; 
Verrando,  59,  Conduit  Street,  W. ;  Villa 
Lyon,  22,  South  Molton  Street,  W. ;  G.  L. 
Watson  and  Sons,  53,  Conduit  Street,  W. 

Dressmakers — Miss  Burke,  102,  Baron's 
Court  Road,  W. ;  Miss  Carre,  190A,  Sloane 
Street,  S.W.;  Mrs.Cutting,  41,  Walton  Street, 
Pont  Street,  S.W. ;  Madame  Leoni,  53,  Here- 
ford Road,  Bayswater,  W. ;  Madame  Christian, 
24,  Compton  Terrace,  N.l. 

OOOO 

THERE  is  to  be  a  Flag  Day  in  London 
on  October  1st  for  St.  Dunstan's  Hostel  for 
Blinded  Soldiers.  Donations  may  be  sent 
to  306,  Regent  Street,  W.l. 
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MANY  things  formerly  classed  as  "rub- 
bish,"  and  consigned   mostly   to  the 
dustbin,    are    now    being    utilized    in 
order  to  help  win  the  war. 

Scraps  and  rags  of  woollens,  for  instance, 
are  re -manufactured  and  made  into  blankets 
and  cloth  for  our  soldiers.  Old  newspapers 
are  re-pulped,  to  re-appear  later  on  in  the 
form  of  "box-board,"  largely  used  at  the 
Front  as  a  substitute  for  timber. 

Rubber  is  invaluable,  and  no  smallest 
scrap  of  it 
should  ever  be 
thrown  away. 
Even  such 
small  quanti- 
tiesasarerepre- 
sented  in  old 
goloshes,  soles 
of  tennis  shoes, 
rims  from  jam 
jars,  old  tyres 
andtubing,and 
discarded  to- 
bacco pouches, 
should  be  pre- 
served. The 
aggregate  sav- 
ing will  be 
enormous. 

The  same 
remark  applies 
to  old  tins  and 
bottles,  string, 

corks,  leather  articles  of  all  kinds,  no  matter 
how  old  or  worn,  tin  foil  and  lead  paper,  and 
old  metal  of  every  description.  All  these 
substances  are  needed  for  munitions,  or  for 
other  naval  and  military  purposes. 

Every  ton  of  such  materials  saved  at 
home  frees  shipping  for  products  which  must 
of  necessity  be  brought  from  overseas.  The 
difficulty  up  till  recently  has  been  to  organize 
their  collection,  but  this  work  is  now  being 
undertaken  by  the  National  Salvage  Council, 
whose  headquarters  are  at  Caxton  House, 
Westminster. 

If,  as  a  nation,  we  were  wholly  deprived 
of  sugar,  we  should  become  weak,  tired  and 
non-energetic.  Many  of  us  would  get  ill  ; 
children  would  not  mature  ;  the  output  of 


Blinded  Officers'  Pair-Oar  at  Worcester  Regatta  (see  page  11). 


munitions  would  fall  tremendously.  Sugar 
is  a  war-winner,  because  it  is  the  great 
natural  energizer,  and  there  is  no  substi- 
tute for  it.  Unlike  alcohol,  it  stimulates 
without  reaction.  It  lifts  you  up,  but  doesn't 
drop  you  afterwards.  You  could  cycle  a 
hundred  miles  on  a  few  lumps  of  sugar,  and 
then  feel  energetic.  You  can  lift  heavy 
weights  more  easily,  face  fatigue,  and  run 
the  last  lap  of  the  day's  work  with  ease — on 
sugar.     It  is  incomparable  as  a  tonic  for  tired 

muscles  and 
exhausted  ner- 
vous energy. 

The  Ger- 
mans allow 
their  armies, 
when  march- 
ing, a  sugar 
ration  of  four 
ounces  daily 
per  man,  solely 
on  account  of 
its  wonderful 
energizing 
power. 

A  sugarless 
nation  is  bound 
to  lose  in 
power.  The 
energizing 
material  is 
gone.  Small 
wonder  was  it 
that  the  clever  Hun  made  a  dead  set  against 
our  sugar  ships. 

A  well-known  doctor  has  placed  it  on 
record  that  such  is  the  energizing  and  heating 
power  of  sugar  that  a  child,  given  as  much 
as  it  could  digest,  could  in  the  coldest 
weather  easily  dispense  with  an  extra  gar- 
ment. 

The  reviving  power  of  a  cup  of  tea  is 
mainly  due  to  the  sugar  in  it.  The  satisfying 
banana  is  nearly  all  sugar.  The  sustaining 
bar  of  chocolate  sustains  a  little  with  its  cocoa 
and  a  lot  with  its  sugar.  The  craving  of 
children  for  sweets  is  because  their  little 
bodies  need,  and  must  have,  sugar. 

Sugar  is  strength.  Sugarless  we  should 
lose  the  war. 
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IN  the  action,  Kirby  v.  Ushers'  Wiltshire 
Brewery,    brought    before    Mr.     Justice 
Clavell  Salter  and  a  common  jury,  at  the 
Bristol  Assize,  on  July  3rd,  Mr.  A.  Myddleton 
Wilshere  appeared  for  the  plaintiff,  and  Mr. 
E.  H.  C.  Wether ed  for  the  defendants. 

Mr.  Wilshere  stated  that  the  plaintiff, 
Henry  George  Kirby,  claimed  damages  for 
personal  injuries  and  loss  of  business  caused 
by  falling  into  a  cellar,  the  trapdoor  of  which 
had  been  removed  by  the  defendants' 
servants  for  the  purpose  of  delivering  beer. 
The  plaintiff  had  been  blind  for  some  years, 
and  carried  on  business  as  a  coal  dealer. 
On  the  afternoon  of  the  28th  August,  1916, 
he  left  his  office  at  Lawrence  Hill  railway 
approach,  and  was  walking  on  the  pavement 
past  the  Earl  Russell  Hotel,  when  he  fell 
into  the  cellar.  He  received  a  severe  shock 
to  the  nervous  system,  and  was  unable  to 
carry  on  his  business,  the  profits  of  which 
amounted  to  about  30s.  per  week.  The 
defendants  denied  liability,  and  alleged  that 
the  accident  was  caused  by  the  plaintiff's 
blindness. 

The  plaintiff  gave  evidence,  and  said  he 
was  still  suffering  from  the  effects  of  the 
accident.  He  was  afraid  to  go  out  unless 
attended  by  somebody,  and  could  not  carry 
on  his  business.  In  cross-examination,  the 
plaintiff  said  that  as  he  was  walking  along 
he  tapped  the  pavement  and  wall  with  his 
stick.  He  was  sure  there  were  no  boxes  or 
barrels  on  the  pavement  to  stop  him  from 
falling  down  the  hole. 

Mr.  Wethered,  for  the  defence,  said  that 
however  much  the  jury  might  sympathise 
with  the  plaintiff,  the  defendants  could  not 
be  held  liable  unless  they  were  guilty  of 
negligence  or  want  of  proper  care.  The  duty 
of  the  defendants  in  that  respect  was  not 
greater  than  usual  because  the  plaintiff  hap- 
pened to  be  a  blind  man.  Boxes  were  piled 
up  on  the  pavement  in  the  customary  way, 
and  on  previous  occasions  the  plaintiff  had 
passed  in  safety. 

John  Carr,  formerly  a  drayman  in  the 
employ  of  the  defendants,  said  he  put  four 
beer  boxes  on  each  side  of  the  hole  when  he 
raised  the  trapdoor.  Nobody  but  the  plain- 
tiff ever  fell  into   the   cellar  when  he  was 


delivering  beer.  Witness  was  in  the  cellar 
receiving  the  beer  as  it  was  passed  down, 
and  he  caught  the  plaintiff  when  he  came 
down  the  "slide."  The  fall  was  a  gentle 
one,  and  plaintiff  did  not  appear  to  be  much 
hurt. 

The  jury  returned  a  verdict  for  plaintiff, 
awarding  him  £250.  On  the  application  of 
Mr. Wethered,  a  stay  of  execution  was  granted 
in  order  that  the  question  of  an  appeal  might 
be  considered. 


rpoczzz  ipi  uDi  ipcr-i 

D  UNION  OF  INSTITUTIONS, 
D  SOCIETIES  AND  AGENCIES 
D  FOR  THE  BLIND.  D 
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WE  have  received  the  tenth  Annual 
Report  of  the  Union  of  Institutions, 
Societies  and  Agencies  for  the  Blind 
in  the  metropolitan  and  adjacent  counties, 
which  Union  comprises  the  counties  of  Berk- 
shire, Essex,  Hampshire,  Hereford,  Kent, 
London,  Middlesex,  Surrey,  and  Sussex. 
The  present  number  of  representatives  totals 
106,  and  it  is  stated  in  the  report  that  five 
times  that  number  are  needed  if  effective 
work  is  to  be  accomplished  to  enable  the 
Government  to  prepare  a  national  register, 
and  in  carrying  out  the  object  of  the  Union. 
According  to  the  census  of  1911,  there  were 
8,103  blind  persons  in  the  area  of  the  Union. 
The  number  on  the  register  at  the  close  of 
the  year  was  8,862,  which  total  did  not  in- 
clude 182  who  had  died.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  of  this  number  4,047  are  given  for 
the  county  of  London  for  the  year  1917, 
Islington  heading  the  list  with  438  blind 
people,  South wark  coming  second  with  257. 
The  total  number  of  cases  considered  since 
January,  1911,  by  the  Case  Committee  is  774 
new  cases  dealt  with  at  the  Central  Office,  as 
exclusive  of  those  helped  by  the  branches  in 
numerous  places  outside  the  London  area, 
as  well  as  by  the  Sunbeam  Mission.  Work 
has  been  carried  on  among  the  women  and 
girl  home-workers  with  very  satisfactory 
results.  Throughout  the  year  many  hand 
and  machine  knitters  have  been  kept  in 
regular  employment,  while  others  have  been 
lent  machines,  trained,  advised,  and  helped 
in  the  purchase  of  their  wool.  The  number 
employed  is  increasing,  and  orders  have  been 
received  and  provision  made  for  wool  suffi- 
cient to  keep  them  occupied  during  the  slack . 
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summer  months.  The  Council  will  be  glad 
to  consider  the  names  of  ladies  and  gentle- 
men who  are  willing  to  take  up  the  duties  of 
honorary  district  representatives  in  towns, 
villages,  or  districts,  so  that  organisation  may 
be  further  perfected. 
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THE  DUKE  OF   ATHOLL  was  present 
at  the  annual    meeting    of    the     Royal 
Dundee  Institution  for  the   Blind,  and 
moved  the  adoption  of  the  annual  report  of 
the  Directors. 

The  report,  which  gave  an  account  of 
the  work  done  during  the  past  year,  stated 
that  the  demand  for  goods  made  by  the  blind 
workers  had  been  unusually  large,  and  the 
turnover  would  have  been  greatly  augmented 
but  for  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  an 
adequate  supply  of  materials  and  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  staff  of  sighted  workers  who  are 
needed  for  the  proper  supervision  of  the 
work  done  by  the  blind.  The  gross  sales 
for  the  year  amounted  to  £11,887,  being  an 
increase  of  £1,250  on  the  previous  year. 
During  the  year  £3,617  was  paid  to  the  blind 
workers,  of  which  £1,426  represented  the 
commercial  value  of  their  work,  £1,087  was 
given  as  supplement  and  £1,104  as  war 
bonus. 

The  blind  cannot  earn  in  industrial  work- 
shops an  adequate  wage,  and  the  Depart- 
mental Committee  which  was  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  conditions  and  welfare  of 
the  blind  went  fully  into  the  matter, 
and  found  that  economically  the  earnings 
of  a  blind  worker  could  not  be  put  at 
more  than  one-half  of  those  of  a  sighted 
worker. 

The  War  Emergency  Fund  now  amounts 
to  £8,428.  The  Directors  appealed  for 
£10,000.  The  deficiency  on  the  charity 
account  amounts  to  £812.  In  the  past 
these  deficits  were  largely  met  by  the 
inflow  of  legacies  and  donations,  but  of  late 
there  has  been  a  serious  decline  in  the 
number  of  legacies  received  by  the  Insti- 
tution, and  the  Directors  are  urging  the 
claims  of  the  blind  on  the  generous  recognition 
of  the  benevolent. 
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WORCESTER    College    for    the    Blind 
held  a  regatta  on  the  Severn  at  Wor- 
cester on  Friday  and  Saturday,  July 
12th  and  13th,  the  events  including  contests 
between  the  College  and   officers  from  St. 
Dunstan's  Hostel.     Details  :  — 

Pair  Oars— Old  Boys  (R.  H.  H.  Allison, 
bow,  W.  V.  Miede,  stroke) ,  1  ;  College  (T. 
Milligan,  bow,  T.  Hodgson,  stroke),  0  ;  won 
by  half  a  length. 

Pair  Oars  (Junior) — J.  E.  Hunt  and  H.  J. 
Hargreaves.  1  ;  V.  C.  Grimshaw  and  H. 
Coldwell,  0  ;  five  lengths. 

Single  Sculls  (Senior) — E.  J.  Reed,  1  ;  W. 
R.  Wilkinson,  0  ;  four  and  a  half  lengths. 

Pair  Oars — Officers  Blinded  in  the  War 
(Lieut.  C.  Weekes,  bow,  Lieut.  H.  M.  Millard, 
stroke),  1  ;  Old  Boys  (R.  H.  H.  Allison,  bow, 
W.  V.  Miede,  stroke),  0  ,  three  lengths. 

Double  Sculling — Old  Boys  (M  Dodd  and 
G.  F.  Mowatt),  1  ;  Officers  (Lieut.  T.  Irvine 
and  Capt.  I.  Fraser),  0 ;  five  lengths. 

Single  Sculling  (Old  Boys)— R.  H.  H. 
Allison,  1  ;  W.  V.  Miede,  0. 

College  First  Four  v.  Officers'  Four- 
College  (W.  R.  Wilkinson,  bow,  E.  J.  Reed,  2, 
T.  Milligan,  3,  T.  Hodgson,  stroke,  G.  C. 
Brown,  cox),  1  ;  Officers  (Lieut.  W.  Hitchen, 
bow,  Lieut.  N.  A.  Ramsden,  2,  Lieut.  T.  Irvine, 
3,  Lieut.  H.  M.  Millard,  stroke,  H.  A.  Game, 
cox),  0  ;  seven  lengths. 

Old  Boys  v.  Officers— Old  Boys  (R.  H.  H. 
Allison,  bow,  W.  V.  Miede,  2,  G.  F.  Mowatt, 
3,  J.  F.  Tracey,  stroke),  1  ;  Officers  (Lieut. 
W.  Hitchen,  bow,  Lieut.  N.  A.  Ramsden,  2, 
Lieut.  T.  Irvine,  3,  Lieut.  H.  M.  Millard, 
stroke),  0  ;  eleven  lengths. 

Single  Sculling  (Junior) — Heat  1  :  J.  E. 
Hunt  1,  H.  Caldwell  0  ;  Heat  2  :  V.  C.  Grim- 
shaw 1,  H.  J.  Hargreaves  0;  Final:  V.  C. 
Grimshaw  beat  J.  E.  Hunt. 

Single  Sculling — Officers  (Capt.  I.  Fraser) 
1,  College  (A.  Allot)  0. 

Mowatt  Challenge  Cup— College  (W.  R. 
Wilkinson,  bow,  E.  L.  Reed,  2,  T.  Milligan,  3, 
T.  Hodgson,  stroke,  G.  C.  Brown,  cox)  beat 
Old  Boys'  First  Four  (R.  H.  H.  Allison,  bow, 
W.  V.  Miede,  2,  G.  F.  Mowatt,  3,  J.  F.  Tracey, 
stroke,  T.  Bullock,  cox)  by  two  and  a  half 
lengths. 
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HAPPY  THOUGH  BLIND. 
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(From  "London  Opinion,"  20th  July,   1918.) 


AS   I   was    walking   along  the    Strand,   I 
passed  an  Australian  soldier  pushing  a 
little    cart.      It    was   not    much    bigger 
than  a  big  perambulator,  or  what  the  nurses, 
for  some   reason  or  other,  call  a  mail-cart. 
In  the  little  cart  was  seated  an  Australian 
soldier  who    had   lost  both  legs.      He   had 
not    lost  parts  of    his   legs.       He    had    lost 
the   whole  of  his  legs.      He   was  a  legless 
hero.     The   other 
soldiers      in      the 
Strand  glanced  at 
him    musingly    as 
he  went  by  in  his 
little  cart.     And  I 
am  sure  that  each 
one    of    them,    as 
he  glanced,  said  to 
himself,     "There, 
but  for  the   grace 
of    God,    goes" — 
whatever  his  name 
was.  x 

It     was    rather      cJ%^ 
sad     to     see     the        4- 1 
smallness    of    the 
sensation     caused  L 

in  the  crowded 
Strand  by  that 
very  sad  sight. 
Before  the  war,  or 
in  the  early  days  J 

of    the    war,    the        ^*; 
sensation      would        ^$ 
not  have  been  so  1 

small.  Tears 
would  have  welled 
into  the  eyes  of 
the    pretty    girls, 

tears  of  pity  and  compassion.  But  the  sight 
of  legless  soldiers  is  now  so  common  that 
the  pretty  girls  have  become  inured  to  the 
tragedy,  and  they  trip  by  it  without  a  heart- 
ache. But  stranger  than  the  indifference  of 
the  crowd  in  the  Strand  was  the  gaiety  of 
the  legless  soldier.  He  was  chattering  to 
his  chum,  joking,  and  smiling.  As  he  caught 
my  sorrowful  eye,  he  winked  ! 

I  had  not  the  presence  of  mind  to  wink 
back.     On  the  contrary,  his  wink  stupefied 


-'■:, 


The  Production  of  a  Braille  Book. 


me  with  astonishment.  There  was  I,  with 
two  utterly  unearned  and  undeserved  legs, 
and  there  was  he  without  any  legs  at  all.  By 
all  the  rules  he  ought  to  have  been  jealous 
of  me  and  my  legs.  He  ought  to  have 
scowled  reproachfully  at  me  for  having  his 
legs,  for  beyond  doubt  I  owe  my  legs  to  him, 
and  if  justice  were  done  he  ought  to  have 
my  legs,  such  as  they  are.     But  it  did  not 

occur    to    him    to 
1  ^  ,   x  hate  me  for  having 

his  legs.  He  saw 
the  humour  of 
being  gloriously 
legless,  and  he 
expressed  the 
humour  of  it  in 
a  rich  antipodean 
wink. 

I  had  hardly 
recovered  from 
his  wonderful 
wink,  and  I  was 
strolling  along  the 
Bond  Street  side 
of  Piccadilly, 
quietly  harvesting 
the  human  motley, 
for  you  see  more 
human  varieties 
in  Piccadilly  than 
anywhere  else  in 
London,  when 
suddenly  I  ob- 
served a  beautiful 
girl  coming  to- 
wards me  with  a 
handsome  boy  on 
her  arm.  They 
were  walking  springily,  and  as  they  walked 
they  nestled  close  to  each  other.  "  Lovers  ! "  I 
said  to  myself,  and  I  rejoiced  at  their  happi- 
ness. But  as  the  lovers  went  by  I  saw  the 
boy 's  eyes — they  were  blind  eyes.  His  face  was 
smiling,  but  his  eyes  were  dead.  The  lovely 
girl  was  steering  him  deftly  through  the 
crowd,  steering  him  so  deftly  that  few  of  the 
people  they  passed  noticed  that  the  boy  was 
blind.  But  the  boy  was  smiling,  and  his 
face  looked  happier  than  any  other  face  in 
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Piccadilly.  They  say  that  love  is  blind. 
Well,  love  apparently  had  given  the  boy 
more  than  the  Germans  had  taken  away 
from  him,  for  love  is  not  absolutely  depen- 
dent upon  eyesight.  Love  at  first  sight, 
indeed !  It  is  not  necessary  to  see  in  order 
to  fall  in  love.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
blind  lover  can  see  his  sweetheart  with  his 
mind's  eye,  and  it  may  be  that  she  is  more 
beautiful  to  it  than  she  is  to  the  outer  eye. 
And  she  can  never  lose  her  good  looks. 
Like  the  maiden  in  Keats'  ode,  "  On  a  Grecian 
Urn,"  she  cannot  fade.  "  For  ever  wilt  thou 
love,  and  she  be  fair ! " 

There  is  a  play  by  Synge  concerning  the 
folly  of  seeing  not  wisely  but  too  well.  Two 
blind  old  folk  who  loved  each  other  in  spite 
of  their  age  and  ugliness,  prayed  for  the 
restoration  of  their  eyesight.  Their  prayer 
was  granted,  and  they  saw  each  other,  not 
as  they  were  to  the  blind  eye  of  love, 
but  as  they  were  to  the  mechanical  ordinary 
eye.  They  ceased  to  love  each  other.  To 
him  she  was  a  hideous  old  hag,  and  to  her 
he  was  a  hideous  old  ruffian.  So  they 
prayed  for  the  restoration  of  their  blindness, 
and,  as  far  as  I  can  remember,  they  fell 
blindly  in  love  again  with  each  other,  and 
loved  happily  ever  afterwards.  True  lovers, 
however,  can  go  on  loving  without  being 
physically  blind.  They  love  the  beloved 
long  after  the  mechanical  eye  has  ceased  to 
see  the  loveliness  of  the  beloved. 

A  lady  said  to  Turner,  as  she  looked  at 
his  painting  of  a  sunset,  that  she  had  never 
seen  a  sunset  like  it.  "  Don't  you  wish  you 
could,  madam  ?  "  said  Turner.  It  is  not 
enough  to  have  eyes  :  there  must  be  some- 
thing behind  the  eyes,  the  power  of  seeing. 
There  are  none  so  blind  as  those  who  see. 
Most  of  us  live  in  a  state  of  unconscious 
blindness.  We  go  through  life  with  blind 
eyes  that  fail  to  see  everything  that  is 
worth  seeing  in  the  faces  of  those  we  love. 
Whistler's  portrait  of  his  mother  is  an  illus- 
tration of  my  meaning.  He  saw  more  than 
anybody  else  could  see  in  that  serene  old 
face,  because  he  mixed  love  with  his  paint. 

What  you  see  depends  upon  what  you 
are.  If  your  eyes  are  blind,  your  soul  is 
blind,  and,  believe  me,  the  blind  soul  is  sadder 
than  the  blind  eye.  If  your  soul  is  not  blind, 
you  can  see  beauty  in  many  a  plain  face — 
not  conventional  beauty,  which  is  a  fortuitous 
arrangement  of  features,  but  spiritual  beauty. 
I  like  kind  faces,  whether  they  are  old  or 
young,  comely  or  uncomely.     The  kind  face 


is  seen  more  frequently  than  the  cynic  would 
have  you  suppose.  Among  the  poor  there 
are  many  kind  faces.  I  am  fond  of  kind 
faces.  They  make  me  happy  when  I  en- 
counter them  in  the  street. 

Happily,  human  beings,  as  a  rule,  are  lov- 
able. We  are,  on  the  whole,  kindly  animals, 
and  we  find  it  a  laborious  task  to  hate  each 
other.  The  Germans  have  broken  all 
records  by  overcoming  the  kindly  reluctance 
of  human  beings  to  take  up  the  burden  of 
hate.  Nobody  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic 
wished  to  be  condemned  to  hate  the  Germans. 
It  would  have  been  more  agreeable  to  us  all 
if  we  had  been  spared  that  odious  duty. 
They  have  forced  us  all  to  go  against  our 
natural  grain.  That  is  the  blackest  crime  in 
their  catalogue.  They  have  hurt  the  soul  of 
the  world. 

Has  it  ever  struck  you  that  as  a  rule  our 
soldiers  have  kind  faces  ?  I  never  cease  to 
marvel  at  this  miracle.  I  search  their  faces 
for  some  sign  of  that  cruelty  which  the  stern 
profession  of  arms  might  be  expected  to 
stamp  upon  their  eyes  and  mouth.  I  do  not 
see  it  anywhere.  The  boyish  veterans  have 
kindly  faces.  The  old  warriors  have  kindly 
faces.  When  I  talk  to  soldiers,  I  hear  kind 
voices.  Sometimes  I  fancy  that  all  the  cruel 
faces  and  cruel  voices  are  found  among  the 
civilians.  War  makes  men  pitiful  and 
gentle  and  tender.  It  does  not  harden 
them.  At  any  rate,  it  does  not  harden 
British  soldiers. 

OOOO 

BLINDED  FOR   YOU. 

1,151  soldiers  have  to  date  been  blinded 
in  the  war.  Of  these  543  are  now  at  St. 
Dunstan's  and  it's  Annexes  ;  the  remainder 
have  passed  through  St.  Dunstan's  or  are 
still  in  Hospital. 

OOOO 

THE  following  is  a  list  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind 
—P.  M.  Evans,  Esq.,  Miss  Garaway,  W.  H. 
Thurman,  Esq.,  S.  Johnson,  Esq.,  A.  P. 
Pearson,  Esq.,  Sir  A.  Pearson,  Bt.,  G.B.E., 
M.  Priestly,  Esq.,  Sir  W.  Ranger,  J.  M. 
Ritchie,  Esq.,  A.  Siddall,  Esq.,  W.  M.  Stone, 
Esq.,  H.  Stainsby,  Esq.,  W.  H.  Illingworth, 
Esq.,  and  H.  J.  Wilson,  Esq.  Miss  M.  M.  R. 
Garaway  and  Mr.  J.  M.  Ritchie  have 
accepted  the  office  of  Joint  Honorary 
Secretaries.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  announce 
the  name  of  the  Chairman  at  an  early  date. 
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IN  the  Matilda  Ziegler  magazine,  which  is 
published  in  New  York  in  embossed  type, 
there  is  rather  an  interesting  article  under 
the  heading  "  Current  Events,"  which  we 
are  printing  herewith,  though,  of  course,  we 
cannot  make  ourselves  responsible  for  the 
authenticity  of  the  article  :— 

"  It  is  said  that  under  a  recent  treaty  forced 
on  Austria  by  Germany,  the  latter  country 
will  dominate  Austria  for  the  next  twenty- 
five  years-  The  treaty  is  said  to  consist  of 
the  following  seven  clauses  :— 

"1. — His  High  Majesty  the  German  Kaiser 
and  King  of  Prussia,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
His  High  Apostolic  Majesty  the  Kaiser  of 
Austria  and  King  of  Hungary,  on  the  other, 
form  a  close  military  alliance  for  twenty-five 
years,  during  which  both  parties  to  the 
alliance  pledge  themselves  to  employ  the 
entire  strength  of  their  peoples  for  military 
purposes.  The  allied  nations  of  Germany 
and  Austria-Hungary  shall  divert  all  their 
care  to  have  their  armies  enter  into  any 
eventual  future  conflict  fully  prepared  and 
at  the  maximum  of  their  strength.  Only  thus 
can  a  future  war  be  of  brief  duration,  for  had 
the  armies  of  both  allies  been  in  this  condi- 
tion in  1914  this  war  would  have  been  ended 
long  ago. 

"2. — All  male  inhabitants  capable  of 
bearing  arms  shall  receive  proper  and 
thorough  military  instruction.  Special  for- 
mations, moreover,  shall  provide  for  all 
auxiliary  services  in  connection  with  the 
production  of  arms  and  ammunition. 

"3. — Regulations  for  the  organization, 
instruction  and  employment  of  the  allied 
troops  shall  be  drawn  up  according  to  one 
common  principle,  the  initiative  of  which 
shall  be  left  principally  to  Germany.  The 
formation  of  the  troops  of  the  various  states 
of  Germany  and  of  Austria-Hungary  shall 
constitute  one  sole  army,  without  being  con- 
sidered strangers  to  each  other. 

"4. — Armament  shall  be  on  a  uniform 
basis,  to  the  extent  that  the  formations  of 
one  country  may  draw  their  supplies  from 
the  nearest  depot  in  the  other  country, 
wherever  stationed,  without  having  to 
depend,  as  in  the  past,  on  supplies  from 
some  distant  home  base. 


"5. — The  allied  troops  shall  be  brought 
into  contact  with  each  other,  for  the  purpose 
of  educating  them  to  mutual  esteem,  love, 
and  appreciation.  This  principle  shall 
guide  the  training  of  future  officers,  and  an 
exchange  of  officers  shall  be  organized 
between  the  Germans  and  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  armies,  so  that  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  officers  may,  as  occasion  requires, 
command  German  troops,  and  vice  versa. 

"6. — All  preparations  for  future  wars 
shall  be  made  on  a  common  understanding 
between  the  General  Staffs.  This  will  re- 
quire, naturally,  close  collaboration  between 
the  General  Staffs  and  the  Government 
Ministers.  All  preparatory  economic  mea- 
sures connected  with  eventual  war  shall  be 
taken  beforehand,  in  time  of  peace,  and  the 
necessary  departments  created. 

"  7. — Railway  lines  and  construction  shall 
be  erected  and  undertaken  by  both  allies  in 
common  accord  and  on  a  unified  plan." 

OOOO 

MOTHERS  DAY. 

THIS  ideal  idea,  which  is  to  be  celebrated 
on  August  8th,  is  being  adopted 
throughout  the  world,  and  during  the 
year  thousands  of  letters  have  been  received, 
thanking  the  founder — Mr.  J.  A.  Whitehead 
— for  the  suggestion. 

Mother's  Day  is  not  a  flag  day.  It  is 
simply  a  day  set  apart  to  do  homage  to  one 
who  is  very  often  overlooked. 

The  beauty  of  Mother's  Day  is  that  it 
may  cost  you  nothing  at  all — merely  a  kind 
act,  or  you  may  give  of  your  plenty,  like 
hundreds  are  doing ;  and  in  honour  of  your 
mother  you  can  organise  a  day  of  pleasure 
for  five,  ten,  twenty,  or  a  hundred  mothers. 
Fete  days  are  being  arranged  all  over  the 
country.  Ten  thousand  sermons  will  be 
preached  on  the  Sunday  previous  referring 
to  August  8th. 

Thousands  of  our  men  in  France  will 
write  to  their  Mother  for  that  Day,  through 
the  good  services  of  the  chaplains,  who  have 
taken  it  up  heartily.  The  various  Colonial 
representatives  are  also  co-operating.  Those 
who  want  further  information  should  com- 
municate with  J.  P.  H.  Bewsher,  Hon.  Sec, 
Rydal  Lodge,  61,  The  Avenue,  Kew  Gardens. 
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AT    Holy    Trinity    Church,    Marylebone, 
the  Bishop   of   London    celebrated  on 
the  23rd   ult.  the  marriage   ceremony 
between  Capt.  Ian  Fraser,  King's  Own  Shrop- 
shire   L.I.,    and    Miss    Gladys    Irene    Mace, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Mace,  of 
Yew  Dell,  Chipping  Norton.     It  was  a  war 
wedding     of     very 
touching  and  parti- 
cular     significance, 
for    the    bride    has 
been  a  Commandant  r 

at  St.  Dunstan's 
ever  since  the  es- 
tablishment of 
that  great  work  on 
behalf  of  the  officers 
and  men  who  have 
lost  their  sight  in 
these  years  of 
fighting,  and  was, 
indeed,  before  that, 
associated  with  Sir 
Arthur  Pearson 
from  the  time  that 
he  began  his  efforts 
on  behalf  of  the 
blind.  Capt.  Fraser 
lost  the  precious 
faculty  of  sight  in 
the  course  of  gallant 
action  in  the  great 
Battle  of  the 
Somme,  but  so  far 
from  having  re- 
garded himself  as 
seriously  stricken, 
he     fitted     himself 

for  further  usefulness,  and  is  now  ren- 
dering most  valuable  service  in  charge  of 
the  After-Care  Department  of  St.  Dunstan's, 
a  position  in  which  his  own  fortitude  and 
brave  example  is  of  the  utmost  encourage- 
ment to  those  who  come  under  his  superin- 
tendence. 

The  church,  which  is  one  of  Sir  John 
Soane's  contributions  to  London's  ecclesias- 
tical architecture,  was  very  beautifully  deco- 
rated with  palms  and  white  flowers.  Present 
were  many  officers  who,  like  the  bridegroom, 
have  suffered  grievously  in  their  country's 


The  Production  of  a  Braille  Book  :  Binding 


service,  and  there  were  several  members  of 
the  Voluntary  Aid  Detachments  working  at 
St.  Dunstan's,  as  well  as  a  large  general  con- 
gregation. The  bride  wore  ivory  chiffon, 
with  a  suggestion  of  pink  from  an  underlining, 
and  adorned  with  needle-run  lace,  with  silver 
brocade  and  fringe  about  the  drapings  of  the 

skirt.     A  wreath  of 

orange-blossom 

^  «*^  fastened  the  veil  of 

embroidered  net 
low  upon  the  brow. 
Miss  Eileen  Woot- 
ten,  a  cousin  of 
the  bride,  and  Miss 
Betty  Fraser,  sister 
of  the  bridegroom, 
were  the  brides- 
maids. At  the 
conclusion  of  the 
service  the  Bishop 
of  London  delivered 
a  short  address. 
The  wedding  re- 
ception was  held  at 
the  house  of  Sir 
Arthur  and  Lady 
Pearson,  in  Port- 
land Place,  and  the 
honeymoon  will  be 
spent  at  Bourne- 
mouth. The  wed- 
ding presents 
included  silver 
dishes  from  the 
blinded  officers  at 
21,  Portland  Place, 
a  silver  rose  bowl 
from  those  under  the  After-Care  Department, 
and  a  handsome  silver  tea  service  from  Sir 
Arthur  and  Lady  Pearson. — Daily  Tele- 
graph. 

OOOO 

QTHE  Editor  would  be  glad  to  receive 
reports  and  news  items  from  heads  of 
Institutions  and  others  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  the  Blind.  These  should  be  re- 
ceived before  the  16th  of  the  month  previous 
to  insertion.  Address  contributions  :  Editor, 
The  Beacon,  The  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.l. 
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IN  the  July  issue  of  the  Musical  Student, 
E.  M.  G.  Reed  describes  a  visit  to  the 
Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind. 
After  speaking  of  the  hopeless  and  helpless 
condition  of  the  blind  beggar,  who,  perhaps, 
had  never  been  taught  self-confidence  and 
self-reliance,  the  writer  goes  on  to  show 
how  well  these  qualities  are  inculcated  in 
the  blind  students  at  the  Royal  Normal 
College.  The  aim  of  the  education  at  the 
Royal  Normal  Co1  lege  is  to  train  the  children 
and  older  students  to  do  things  for  them- 
selves, to  show  initiative  and  enterprise,  and 
to  combat  the  timidity  and  lack  of  confidence 
which  blindness  brings.  It  is  therefore  no 
surprise  to  find  included  in  the  curriculum 
of  the  College  such  things  as  roller-skating, 
organised  games,  drill,  swimming,  gymnastics, 
and  hand-work.  All  these  exercises  are 
designed  to  develop  in  the  students  initiative, 
boldness  and  confidence — qualities  in  which 
they  are  so  lacking  at  the  outset. 

Sir  Francis  Campbell,  the  Founder  of 
the  Royal  Normal  College,  recognized  that 
music  was  an  ideal  profession  for  the  blind, 
because  it  depended  for  its  success  upon  the 
keenness  of  the  ear,  and  not  of  the  eye.  He 
realised,  too,  that  if  blind  students  were  to 
be  successful,  they  must  be  able  to  compete 
on  equal  terms  with  sighted  men  and  women. 
An  instance  of  this  was  quoted  by  Mr. 
Stewart  Macpherson,  who  takes  the  advanced 
students  at  the  College  in  Harmony  and 
Composition.  He  said  that  Sir  Francis  had 
once  given  him  a  composition  by  a  blind 
student,  asking  for  his  opinion  on  it.  If  it 
showed  really  marked  ability,  then  the 
student  would  receive  a  grant  to  provide 
him  with  further  musical  education.  "  I 
looked  at  the  work,"  said  Mr.  Macpherson, 
"and  could  not  give  a  very  favourable 
verdict,  for  the  piece,  although  to  a  certain 
extent  clever,  was  not  at  all  noteworthy  ; 
but  I  said  that  I  considered  it  very  praise- 
worthy for  a  blind  student."  Sir  Francis 
stopped  me.  "Don't  say  that,"  he  said,  "  if 
it  is  not  such  as  you  would  consider  (in  some 
way,  at  least)  remarkable  as  the  work  of  a 
sighted  pupil,  nothing  further  can  be  claimed 
on  behalf  of  a  blind  one."  So,  throughout  the 
training,  the  Principal  of  the  Royal  Normal 


College  always  insisted  that  the  blind  student 
should  be  absolutely  as  efficient  as  (and,  if 
possible,  more  so  than)  his  sighted  competitor. 

The  classes  follow  the  lines  laid  down  in 
Aural  Culture,  adapted,  where  necessary,  to 
the  needs  of  the  blind  student.  All  harmony 
and  piano  teaching  is,  of  course,  done  through 
the  ear,  and  this  brings  home  the  realization 
of  how  small  a  share  the  eye  really  has  (or 
should  have)  in  the  study  of  music. 

The  elder  girls  did  sight-reading  from 
Sol-fa  Braille,  and  very  well  they  did  it, 
rarely  making  any  slip.  Their  scales  were 
taken  in  a  certain  rhythm,  one  scale  leading 
to  another,  and  very  often  the  word  "Think  " 
would  be  substituted  for  the  word  "  Sing"; 
then  the  girls  were  silent,  mentally  singing 
the  notes  till  they  again  heard  the  order  to 
"  Sing,"  when  they  resumed  their  singing 
aloud — a  searching  test  of  concentration  and 
the  possession  of  an  accurate  "inward  ear." 

Organ  playing,  piano  lessons,  singing,  class 
and  individual,  all  have  their  place  in  the 
scheme  of  musical  work  at  the  College.  A 
higher  standard  of  organ  playing  seems  ex- 
pected from  blind  students  than  from  sighted. 

Very  remarkable  was  the  clearness  and 
accuracy  of  the  advanced  piano  students.  No 
hesitation  was  noticeable  in  darting  from  one 
end  of  the  keyboard  to  the  other,  and  the 
natural  lack  of  initiative  and  "dash"  seemed  to 
have  been  entirely  overcome  in  one  brilliant 
executant  whom  Mr.  Waller  was  treating  just 
as  exactingly  as  he  would  treat  a  sighted  pupil. 

This  slight  sketch  of  a  day's  musical 
activities  gives  but  a  poor  idea  of  the  care 
and  watchfulness  constantly  exerted  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Campbell  and  their  staff,  or  of  the 
fresh  difficulties  which  constantly  arise  with 
new  pupils,  for  every  one  must  be  trained 
individually,  each  one  considered  separately. 
And  the  whole  of  the  training  is  directed  to 
the  all-round  development  of  character,  and 
the  remedying  of  those  special  difficulties 
and  defects  which  are  natural  in  blind  chil- 
dren ;  to  giving  each  one  a  purpose  in  life 
and  a  means  of  livelihood  which  will  make 
him  a  free  and  independent  citizen  and  a 
strength  to  the  State  instead  of  a  weakness. 
Musica  lux  in  tenebris  runs  the  College 
motto.     "Music — a  light  in  darkness." 
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EDITORIAL. 


Mr. 


ITH  reference  to  our  comments 
on  the  manifesto  of  the  Canadian 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
published  in  the  July  number  of 
The  Beacon,  we  have  received  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Layton,  whose 
name  will  be  well  known  to  all 
our  readers  as  one  who,  being 
blind  himself,  has  done  so  much 
to  aid  those  suffering  from  the  like 
handicap  as  himself  in  Canada. 
Layton    states  that   in    Canada,   where 


there  are  4,500  blind  persons,  there  are  four 
existing  workshops,  averaging  one  workshop 
for  every  1,100  blind  persons,  while  in  the 
United  States  there  are  100,000  blind  persons 
and  20  workshops,  averaging  5,000  blind 
persons  for  every  workshop. 

Speaking  of  the  various  societies  and 
schools,  he  says : — 

"The  Nazareth  School  for  the  French 
blind  in  Montreal  was  instituted  by  the 
Grey  Nuns  about  sixty  years  ago.  The 
Halifax  School  has  for  half  a  century  taken 


care  of  the  blind  of  the  Lower  Provinces  of 
Newfoundland.  The  Ontario  School  at 
Brantford  has  been  in  existence  for  forty- 
seven  years,  and  has  had  in  attendance  as 
many  as  165  pupils.  The  Montreal  School 
for  the  English-speaking  blind  was  opened 
six  years  ago.  In  1908  the  first  workshop 
for  the  adult  blind  in  Canada  was  established 
by  the  Montreal  Association.  Six  years 
later  the  Industrial  Home  was  built,  which 
has  sleeping  accommodation  for  twenty-four 
persons.  Also  in  this  city  the  French  Aid 
Society  has  a  workshop  employing  twenty- 
four  men,  engaged  in  basket-making  and 
chair-caning.  The  Ottawa  Association  for 
the  Blind  has  established  a  broom  factory 
and  also  a  basket  shop.  The  Maritime 
Association  for  the  Blind  gives  employment 
to  some  men  in  Halifax,  and  is  obtaining 
a  grant  from  the  various  Legislatures  to 
establish  workshops  in  the  large  towns  of 
the  Lower  Provinces. 

"The  various  Governments  of  the  Pro- 
vinces are  alive  to  the  claims  of  the  blind, 
and  in  some  cases  make  very  generous 
appropriations.  £50  annually  is  given  for 
each  child  in    the  Lower    Provinces.      The 
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Ontario  Government's  grant  averages  £75 
annually  per  capita.  Many  of  the  blind  of 
Canada,  although  having  received  no  training 
in  Institutions,  are  leading  useful  lives,  the 
men  doing  farm  work  and  the  women 
domestic  work,  even  milking  cows  and 
attending  to  poultry." 

We  have  much  pleasure  in  giving  voice 
to  Mr.  Layton's  comments. 

In  our  July  Editorial  we  began  by  saying 
that  every  movement  which  had  for  its 
object  the  improvement  of  the  status  of 
blind  people  deserves  hearty  support.  The 
manifesto  issued  by  the  Canadian  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  breathes  the  true 
spirit  which  should  animate  all  workers  in 
the  cause  of  the  sightless.  Any  movement 
which  tends  towards  reform  and  improve- 
ment, in  the  best  sense  of  the  words,  will 
speedily  prove  its  justification  for  existence. 
We  have  had  abundant  proof  of  late  years, 
thanks  to  the  work  done  by  Sir  Arthur 
Pearson  on  behalf  of  St.  Dunstan's  Hostel, 
to  show  that  not  only  has  a  wonderful 
organisation  been  built  up,  having  for  its 
object  the  re-education  and  re-habilitation  of 
the  blinded  soldier,  but  which,  at  the  same 
time,  has  aroused  practical  and  intelligent 
sympathy  among  the  men  and  women  of 
the  country,  not  only  in  the  splendid  cause 
of  the  blinded  soldier,  but  in  the  urgent 
claims  of  the  blind  community  in  general. 
All  these  claims  are  as  simple  as  they  are 
inexorable.  They  are  merely  a  complete 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  blindness,  terrible 
handicap  though  it  be,  is  not  the  affliction  it 
was  always  considered  in  the  past.  Institu- 
tions throughout  the  Empire  are,  we  are 
convinced,  becoming  more  and  more  alive 
to  the  true  solution  of  the  problems  that  lie 
before  them.  The  status  of  a  man  among 
his  fellows  depends  upon  his  ability  and  his 
readiness  to  play  his  part  in  the  world's 
affairs.  Let  us  therefore  continue  to  work 
solely  with  one  goal  ahead  of  us,  not  merely 
the  temporary  amelioration  of  the  lot  of 
those  condemned  to  live  in  perpetual  dark- 
ness, but  to  see  to  it  that  loss  of  sight  may 
never  prevent  anyone  who  has  the  will  so 
to  do  to  become  a  useful  and  valuable 
member  of  the  community. 

OOOO 

THE  subscription  to  The  Beacon  is  3s. 
per  annum,  post  free.  Single  copies  can  be 
bought  for  3d.,  or  4d.  post  free. 
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THE   Committee    have   pleasure    in   sub- 
mitting the  Seventh  Annual  Report  for 
the    year    ending    March    31st,    1918. 
The  sales  have  amounted  to  £4,031   3s.  4d., 
or   an    increase    of    £800    over   last    year's 
figures. 

The  wages  and  grants  paid  amount  to 
£2,404  8s.  Id.,  or  an  increase  of  nearly 
£600  over  last  year. 

The  Committee  still  continue  to  pay  all 
National  Health  Insurance  contributions  for 
the  workers,  and  owing  to  the  increased 
cost  of  living,  have  increased  the  weekly 
grants  to  the  workers  from  5s.  to  10s.  for 
males  and  7s.  for  females. 

All  the  departments  are  very  busy,  and 
they  have  this  year  commenced  a  new 
department  in  basket -making,  that  of 
chemists'  hampers,  made  of  brown  wicker, 
for  which  the  supply  is  at  present  much  less 
than  the  demand. 

The  Committee  heartily  approve  of  the 
report  and  recommendations  of  the  "Depart- 
mental Committee  on  the  Blind."  The  main 
recommendation  of  that  body  is,  that  the 
solution  of  the  "  Blind "  problem  lies  in 
the  creation  of  new  workshops  and  in  the 
encouragement  of  those  already  existing, 
and  they  have  commenced  extensive  enlarge- 
ments, having  bought  the  land  adjoining, 
and  a  building  is  being  proceeded  with,  and 
will  provide  workshops  for  a  large  number 
of  people. 

OOOO 

An  Irish  labourer  who  was  somewhat 
new  to  his  work  was  ploughing  one  day,  and 
the  furrows  being  uneven,  the  farmer  told 
him  to  look  at  something  at  the  other  end  of 
the  field  as  a  guide. 

"That  cow  by  the  gate,"  said  he,  "is  right 
opposite  us.     Now  work  straight  for  her." 

"Right  you  are,  sorr,"  said  Pat. 

Coming  back  later  on  the  farmer  was 
horrified  to  find  that  the  plough  had  been 
travelling  zigzag  all  over  the  field. 

"How  is  this?"  said  he.  "What  have 
you  been  doing?" 

"  Shure,  sorr,"  was  Pat's  reply,  "I did  what 
you  tould  me.  I  worked  roight  straight  for 
the  cow,  but  the  craythur  didn't  kape  still !" 
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THE  Seventy-first  Annual  Report  states 
that  marked  progress  has  been  made 
during  the  year,  despite  difficulties 
experienced  in  consequence  of  the  war.  The 
number  of  blind  persons  who  have  received 
benefits  from  the  Institution  amounted  to 
1,024,  including  206  pupils,  138  day  workers, 
and  433  adult  blind. 

The  Headmaster  (Mr.  Robinson),  who 
enlisted  early  in  the  war,  resigned  his  post 
on  being  gazetted,  and  the  Committee  have 
appointed  the  Headmistress  (Miss  Falconer) 
to  take  charge  of  the  boys'  and  girls'  depart- 
ments. The  school  is  now  staffed  entirely 
with  mistresses,  and  the  pupils  work  in 
mixed  classes,  which  greatly  facilitates 
classification  and  organization.  Marked 
progress  has  been  made  by  the  pupils, 
specially  those  who  have  passed  through 
the  Kindergarten  branch.  The  method  of 
reviewing  the  progress  of  the  pupils  twice 
annually  continues  to  show  beneficial  results. 
At  Edgbaston  there  are  about  fifty  partial  Ly- 
sighted  day  scholars,  and  their  sight  is 
examined  periodically  to  ascertain  whether 
there  is  sufficient  improvement  to  warrant 
their  transfer  to  ordinary  schools.  During 
the  last  eight  years  twenty-six  pupils  have 
been  so  transferred. 

For  the  past  seven  years  evening  classes 
have  been  held  for  pupils  over  sixteen  years 
of  age.  Last  year  the  Institute  received  for 
these  classes  a  Government  grant  of  £234. 

Since  the  Institution  was  certified  by  the 
Board  of  Education  under  the  Elementary 
Education  (Blind  and  Deaf  Children)  Act, 
1893,  575  resident  pupils  have  passed  out 
of  the  school,  and  are  accounted  for  as 
follows  : — Those  employed  at  the  Institution, 
106  ;  trained  and  employed  at  other  Institu- 
tions, 30  ;  trained  and  commenced  work  at 
home,  28  ;  telephone  operator,  1  ;  organists 
and  tuners  (or  both),  30 ;  typists,  9  ;  mas- 
seuses, 2  ;  domestic  servants,  10  ;  day 
scholars,  5  ;  sight  improved,  now  employed 
as  seeing  individuals,  including  four  men  in 
Army,  36  ;  eyesight  improved  and  transferred 
to  ordinary  schools,  30  ;  sight  improved  and 
transferred  to  Deaf  School,  1  ;  transferred 
to  other  Institutions,  20 ;  withdrawn  before 


training  completed,  27  ;  mentally  defective, 
61  ;  physically  defective,  34  ;  deceased,  65  ; 
married,  18  ;  in  Workhouses,  4  ;  in  Asylums, 
3  ;  gone  abroad,  5  ;  unemployed,  13  ;  cannot 
be  traced,  38. 

The  weekly  amounts  paid  to  blind 
workers  employed  at  this  Institution,  in- 
cluding war  bonuses,  are  :— 

Males.  Females. 

£    s.    d.  s.   d. 

Wages 1     5  10  9  li 

Augmentation    0     4     8  6     7 


Total    £1   10     6     16     6 

The  Committee  were  approached  early 
in  1917  by  representatives  of  the  Walsall 
and  Wolverhampton  Societies  for  the  Blind 
with  a  proposal  to  affiliate  or  amalgamate 
with  the  Birmingham  Institution.  After 
careful  consideration,  a  scheme  was  drawn 
up,  under  which  the  principle  of  closer 
co-operation  with  the  two  societies,  especially 
with  regard  to  the  Trading  Departments, 
came  into  operation,  and  a  new  Committee 
was  formed,  known  as  the  Joint  Committee 
of  the  Birmingham  Royal  Institution  and 
the  Walsall  and  Wolverhampton  Societies 
for  the  Blind.  This  Committee  consists  of 
the  members  of  the  Birmingham  Trading 
Committee  and  two  members  from  each  of 
the  other  Societies. 

The  trade  turnover  of  the  Institution  has 
reached  the  record  of  £33,871,  an  increase 
of  £7,626  compared  with  the  figures  of  the 
previous  year. 

In  October,  1916,  the  premises  at  76, 
New  Street,  were  rented  for  the  sale  of 
goods  made  by  the  blind,  etc.  The  experi- 
ment has  been  highly  satisfactory,  and  has 
greatly  assisted  the  Committee  to  dispose  of 
the  goods  manufactured.  The  Typewriting 
Department  in  Christ  Church  Passage  con- 
tinues to  find  employment  for  five  blind 
typists. 

Through  the  Henry  Stainsby  and  Mrs. 
Mary  Hadley  Pension  Schemes  assistance  is 
given  to  twenty-three  worthy  blind  people 
in  needy  circumstances,  varying  in  amount 
from  £5  to  £13  per  annum  each. 

The  Richmond  Middlemore  Trust  Fund 
has  been  most  useful  in  assisting  pupils  to 
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start  life  after  their  training  was  completed. 
Freehold  land  of  about  eleven  acres  has 
been  generously  offered  to  the  Committee 
by  Miss  Hadley,  on  condition  that  buildings 
be  erected  thereon  for  the  use  and  benefit 
of  the  blind.  After  careful  consideration  it 
was  decided  to  accept  the  offer,  and  to  use 
the  land  primarily  as  a  site  for  a  Training 
School  and  Home  for  mentally  defective 
blind  children,  to  be  known  as  the  Hadley 
Institute.  This  decision  was  arrived  at  on 
receiving  an  undertaking  from  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  that  its  Council  would 
accept  the  financial  responsibility  for  the 
annual  maintenance  charge  on  the  same,  and 
would  defray  the  cost  of  the  buildings  to  the 
extent  of  £7,500.  A  Joint  Committee,  called 
the  Hadley  Institute  Committee,  has  been 
formed,  with  five  representatives  each  of  the 
National  Institute  and  of  the  Birmingham 
Institution. 
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SOME  people  think  that  the  Americans 
have  been  trying  to  "pull  our  leg"  over 
the  suggestion  that  deaf-mutes  should 
be  employed  as  pilots,  because  experiments 
are  said  to  have  proved  their  super-excel- 
lence. The  matter  is  of  little  importance, 
though  of  much  interest.  It  is  of  no 
practical  importance,  for  the  reason  that 
even  if  deaf-mutes  were  marvellous  pilots 
their  number  is  so  limited  that  they  could 
not  affect  the  situation  nowadays,  when 
each  nation  wants  pilots  by  the  thousand. 

ADVANTAGES  AND  DISADVANTAGES. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  most  deaf-mutes, 
by  reason  of  their  infirmity,  can  concentrate 
on  the  work  of  piloting  without  being  exposed 
to  certain  disturbing  factors  which  may  affect 
the  pilot  who  can  speak  and  hear.  The 
chief  disturbance  comes  through  sound,  and 
the  deafening  noise  of  great  aerial  engines 
must  produce  some  effect  on  the  normal 
pilot  until  he  gets  thoroughly  used  to  it  by 
becoming  deaf  to  this  noise,  as  it  were. 
THE   VALUE   OF   HEARING. 

At  the  same  time,  the  value  of  a  trained 
ear  is  evident  to  everyone  who  looks  after 
an  engine.  The  skilled  engineer  can  train 
himself  to  be  indifferent  to  the  healthy  note 
of  a  motor,  but  his  auditory  nerves  are 
alert  to  any  change  of  note  which  betrays 


symptoms  of  trouble  in  the  engine.     Ability 
to  detect  changes  in  engine  sound  may  often 
give  a  man  timely  warning  of  trouble. 
DEAF  MOTORISTS. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  deaf-mute  motorist, 
but  I  know  very  well  one  of  our  great 
pioneer  motorists,  Mr.  A.  J.  Wilson,  and 
since  the  very  first  days  of  motoring  I  have 
seen  him  triumph  over  his  infirmity  in  a 
truly  marvellous  manner.  He  was  one  of 
the  first  men  to  take  up  motor-cycling  in 
this  country,  and  he  did  this  at  a  time  when 
he  had  to  train  himself.  Not  only  did  he 
succeed,  but  he  produced  the  first  instruction 
book  on  motor-cycling,  and  one  of  the  best 
handbooks  ever  written. 

Mr.  Wilson  has  gone  through  every 
phase  of  motoring,  and  he  is  highly  skilled 
also  as  the  pilot  of  motor-boats.  I  have 
travelled  with  him  in  motor  vehicles  under 
the  most  varying  conditions,  and  I  have 
always  been  impressed  by  his  skill,  his 
consideration  for  other  travellers,  and  by 
his  marvellously  quick  intuition  about  the 
functioning  of  the  engine.  From  this  case 
I  could  argue  that  a  deaf  man  would  make 
a  very  good  air  pilot,  but  I  am  bound  to  add 
that  A.  J.  Wilson  is  a  very  remarkable  man, 
who  has  triumphed  in  spite  of  his  infirmity, 
and  not  by  reason  of  it.  I  may  add  that 
Mr.  Wilson  is  doing  for  deaf  soldiers  what 
Sir  Arthur  Pearson  is  doing  for  the  blind.  — 
"H.,"  The  Motor,  August  13,  1918. 
OOOO 

THE  Daily  Mail's  offer  of  £10,000  to 
the  first  aviator  who  crosses  the  Atlantic 
raises  many  important  questions,  not  the 
least  interesting  among  which  is  the  time 
that  will  be  taken  in  the  future  to  cover  the 
main  air  routes.  Three  days  is  the  period 
allowed  by  the  Daily  Mail  for  the  Atlantic 
journey.  This  may  seem  breathless,  yet  if 
the  aviator  elects  to  cross  from  St.  John's, 
Newfoundland,  to  Valencia  Island,  Ireland 
(a  distance  of  1,880  miles),  he  ought  to 
manage  it  quite  comfortably.  According  to 
Mr.  Holt-Thomas,  the  managing  director  of 
the  Aircraft  Manufacturing  Co.,  Ltd.,  the 
voyage  will  ultimately  be  accomplished  in 
twenty-four  hours.  From  London  to  Bagdad 
will  take  one  and  a  half  days  ;  to  Calcutta, 
two  and  a  half.  Vancouver  may  be  reached, 
if  we  board  our  aeroplane  on  Monday  morn- 
ing, by  Thursday  morning  ;  or  Hong  Kong 
by  Thursday  night.  The  journey  from 
England  to  New  Zealand  will  spin  out  to 
six  days.     It  now  takes  over  six  weeks ! 
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THE    annual    general    meeting     of     the 
Sunderland  and  Durham  County  Royal 
Institute    for   the    Blind    was    held    on 
August  13th,  at  the  Institute,  Mr.  S.  Storey, 
the  president,  in  the  chair. 

The  annual  report,  signed  by  Mr.  T.  W. 
Backhouse,  chairman  of  the  Committee,  was 
as  follows : — 

"The  Committee  presents  the  report  for 
the  year  ending  June  30th,  1918 — the  forty- 
first  year  of  the  Institute's  existence. 

"The  sightless  persons  now  at  the  Insti- 
tute slightly  exceed  in  number  those  employed 
at  any  other  period,  and  it  is  a  matter  for 
congratulation  that  there  is  ample  work  for 
all  of  them,  and  the  Committee  regards 
the  result  of  the  year's  trading  as  highly 
satisfactory. 

"Several  little  matters  of  interest  have 
arisen  during  the  year.  One  is  the  incor- 
poration by  the  Institute  of  the  Society  for 
the  Home  Teaching  of  the  Blind.  This  little 
Society  was  founded  a  few  years  before  the 
Institute,  and  its  objects  were  'not  to  teach 
the  blind  poor  a  handicraft,  but,  with  a  view 
to  helping  them  to  carry  their  great  burden 
with  less  difficulty,  to  visit  them,  and  to 
teach  them  in  their  own  homes  to  read  in 
Braille  and  Moon  types,  and  to  lend  them 
books  and  magazines.'  Its  incorporation 
has  had  the  effect  of  bringing  the  Institute 
into  touch  with  all  the  blind  in  the  district, 
whether  workers  or  not,  and  the  Committee 
thinks  that  the  additional  responsibility  is 
one  which  it  is  right  to  assume.  Mr.  Ramsay, 
who  was  the  Society's  missionary  for  many 
years,  continues  his  good  work  on  behalf  of 
the  Institute. 

"  The  Committee  has  to  report  with 
pleasure  the  accession  of  several  ladies  to 
its  ranks.  Some  of  these  were  formerly 
connected  with  the  Home  Teaching  Society, 
and  the  others  joined  the  Committee  as  a 
consequence  of  a  closer  working  arrange- 
ment with  the  Guild  of  Help.  It  is  felt  that 
considerable  benefit  will  accrue  from  this, 
particularly  to  the  female  blind. 

"The  Institute  has  also   taken  over  the 
work  of  the  'Wear  Cork  Fender  Makers'— 
three  blind  men  who  left  the  Institute  many 
years  ago  to  trade  on  their  own  behalf.    One 


died  recently,  and  the  others  are  now  com- 
fortably settled  at  the  Institute,  with  a  great 
improvement  both  in  their  surroundings  and 
in  their  financial  position. 

"There  is  now  a  well-selected  library 
at  the  Institute,  the  nucleus  of  which  came 
from  the  Home  Teaching  Society.  Mr.  J. 
A.  Charlton  Deas  has  been  very  kind  in 
connection  with  this,  and  through  his  good 
offices  there  is  a  regular  monthly  parcel  of 
books  from  the  National  Lending  Library, 
without  any  cost  to  the  Institute.  Needless 
to  say,  this  library  is  very  warmly  appre- 
ciated by  the  blind. 

"  The  Government  report  on  the  welfare 
of  the  blind  was  issued  during  the  current 
year,  and  at  a  meeting  which  was  called  by 
the  National  Institute  to  consider  it,  this 
Institute  was  represented  without  cost  to  it 
by  Mr.  Walker  and  Mr.  Ramsay.  The  war 
will,  no  doubt,  prevent  much  being  done  in 
the  near  future,  but  there  is  a  good  prospect 
of  considerable  benefit  accruing  to  the  blind 
community  generally  as  a  result  of  the 
report's  recommendations. 

"Within  the  next  few  weeks  the  National 
Institute  will  be  starting  a  special  effort  in 
the  neighbourhood  to  raise  funds,  primarily 
for  the  care  of  blinded  sailors  and  soldiers, 
but  still  largely  to  the  benefit  of  the  blind 
community  generally,  as  a  third  of  the 
proceeds  accrues  to  this  Institute,  and  the 
Committee  trusts  that  this  effort  will  have 
the  warm  approval  of  the  public.  It  may 
be  stated  that  the  Institute  is  already  deeply 
indebted  to  the  National  Institute  for  financial 
help  in  the  maintenance  of  blind  employees 
during  their  apprenticeship. 

"And,  in  conclusion,  the  Committee  once 
again  expresses  its  heartfelt  thanks  to  all 
those  who  have  supported  the  Institute,  and 
particularly  to  the  workpeople  of  the  various 
local  industrial  concerns,  whose  contributions 
are  specially  earmarked  for  the  augmentation 
of  the  blind  employees'  earnings.  The  Insti- 
tute exists  for  the  benefit  of  any  blind  person 
in  the  county  who  desires  either  to  be  trained 
or  employed,  and  no  one  is  ever  refused. 
As  a  whole,  blind  people  unfortunately 
cannot  compete  with  their  more  fortunate 
fellows,  and  it  is  largely  for  funds  to  increase 
their    scanty  earnings  into   a  decent    living 
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wage  that  subscriptions  are  needed,  and 
while  reiterating  its  expressions  of  gratitude, 
the  Committee  appeals  with  confidence  for 
continued  help  for  the  sightless  in  our  midst, 
upon  whom  the  conditions  now  existing 
press  very  hardly  indeed." 

The  annual  statement  of  accounts  shows 
under  the  heading  of  trading  profit  and  loss 
account  that  a  gross  profit  was  made  of 
£324,  compared  with  £298  in  the  preceding 
year.  Subscriptions,  donations,  and  a  legacy 
from  the  late  Mr.  Stansfield  Richardson, 
amounted  to  £801, 
as  compared  with 
£754  in  1917.  A 
sum  of  £339  has 
been  spent  in  aug- 
menting the  wages 
of  the  workpeople, 
and  £443  deprecia- 
tion has  been  written 
off  the  buildings. 
The  net  sales  for  the 
year  were  £6,282, 
which  is  £2,568 
more  than  the  pre- 
ceding year.  The 
total  income  was 
£7,100,  leaving  a 
deficit  on  the  year 
of  £147,  as  com- 
pared with  a  deficit 
of  £168  in  1917. 
The  balance-sheet 
shows  assets  to 
a  total  of  £8,085, 
and  liabilities  to 
creditors  of  £1,654, 
leaving  a  credit 
balance  of  £48  on 
the  Home  Teaching 
Society,  and  a  sur- 
plus to  the  credit  of 


the  Institute  of  £6,383,  the  only  reduction 
on  last  year's  surplus  being  the  £147  deficit 
previously  referred  to.  In  the  course  of 
three  years,  since  the  finances  of  the  Society 
were  re-organised  as  a  result  of  the  successful 
effort  of  Mr.  Samuel  Storey,  the  buildings, 
fixtures  and  furnishings  have  been  written 
down  in  the  balance-sheet  from  £5,000  to 
£3,600. 

oooo 

LADY  :  "  So  you  are  on  a  submarine  ?  How 
interesting  !     And  what  do  you  do,  my  man  ? ' ' 

SAILOR:  "  I  runs  for'ard,  mum,  an'  tips 
her  up  when  we  wants  to  dive." 


The  Blind  Telephone  Operator. 
two   ends  of 


THE  chemists  tell  us  that  aluminium  is 
one  of  the  commonest  minerals,  though  it  is 
never  found  in  a  free  state.  Much  the  same 
applies  to  its  use  in  our  fleet-building  yards. 
No  engineer  would  dream  of  using  the  soft, 
white  metal  alone,  but  in  alloy  with  copper 
and  steel  it  enters  into  every  part  of  a 
warship,  from  the  gunsights  and  the  wireless 
trapeze  to  the  engine-beds  and  the  keel- 
plates.  Every  class  of  ship  is  dependent 
for  its  success  on  aluminium.  Aluminium  is 
an  all-British  product ;   its  ores  are   drawn 

from  the  mountains 
of  Antrim,  reduced 
by  the  electricity 
generated  by  a  wild 
Highland  stream, 
carried  to  the  Clyde 
for  mixture  with 
this  metal  or  that, 
and  then  cast  or 
machined  to  the  re- 
quired shape  and 
size.  An  engine-bed 
of  aluminium-steel 
is  one-third  the 
weight  of  an  all- 
steel  product  for  the 
same  purpose.  The 
standing  parts  of 
marine  engines  can 
be  equally  reduced 
— a  fact  of  immense 
importance  in  tor- 
pedo craft  and 
submarines  at  least* 
Aluminium,  how- 
ever, has  faults  and 
limitations  which 
science  is  gradually 
removing.  The 
mineral  will 
not  weld.  The 
will  not  run 
a  third  zone 
The  helmets 


a  broken  rod 
together,  but  will  set  up 
which  causes  weak  jointing, 
which  are  used  in  our  trenches  as  a 
protection  against  snipers  and  shrapnel 
contain  a  considerable  proportion  of 
aluminium. 

OOOO 

SERGEANT:  "Now,  then!  Line  up 
alphabetically  for  pay.  What's  you're 
name,  my  lad  ?" 

PRIVATE:   "Philips,  sergeant." 
SERGEANT :   "  Well,  what  yer  doing  up 
here  ?     Get  amongst  the  F's  at  once." 
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IN  conferring  the  honour  of  knighthood 
recently  upon  one  of  the  most  famous 
blind  professional  men  in  England,  the 
King  did  an  act  which  has  pleased  people 
far  and  near.  For  probably  no  other  famous 
blind  man  in  our  own  times,  barring  the 
Right  Hon.  Henry  Fawcett  and  Sir  Arthur 
Pearson,  Bart.,  has  so  won  the  admiration, 
and  one  might  almost  truthfully  say  won 
the  affection,  of  the  general  public  as  has 
Dr.  Ranger. 

The  new  knight  had  an  even  harder 
fight  against  his  great  disability  than  had 
either  of  the  two  other  celebrated  men  just 
mentioned.  For  whereas  Mr.  Fawcett' s 
affliction  did  not  come,  as  the  result  of  a 
gun  accident,  till  he  was  past  his  majority, 
nor  Sir  Arthur's  until  he  reached  middle 
age,  yet  Dr.  Ranger  has  been  quite  blind 
since  he  was  about  fifteen  years  old,  and  as 
he  is  now  seventy,  he  has  been  blind  for 
fifty-five  years ! 

A  native  of  Somerset,  though  living  for 
some  years  in  Sussex,  the  boy  was  sent 
whilst  still  young  to  the  celebrated  Blind 
College  at  Worcester,  where  he  formed  one 
of  a  brilliant  band  of  blind  students,  who  all 
took  excellent  degrees  and  won  high  distinc- 
tions, including  such  men  as  the  Rev.  H.  J. 
Marston,  the  Rev.  D.  McNeile,  and  the 
Rev.  G.  G.  Pope.  Dr.  Ranger,  almost 
the  only  one  of  them  who  did  so,  went 
in  for  the  Law,  and  resolved  to  qualify  as 
a  solicitor. 

From  Worcester  he  went  to  the  college 
of  the  same  name  at  Oxford,  and  took  a 
first-class  in  the  Law  Exams,  in  1875  ;  then, 
later  on,  he  became  a  Bachelor  of  Laws, 
also  a  Doctor  of  Laws,  having  meanwhile 
won  several  valuable  scholarships  in  juris- 
prudence. 

He  was  enrolled  as  a  solicitor  in  1879, 
and  duly  joined  the  now  famous  firm  of 
Ranger,  Burton  and  Frost,  of  Fenchurch 
Street.  As  a  lawyer,  he  long  ago  won  the 
confidence  of  City  folk,  and  he  has  scored 
several  notable  successes  in  famous  City 
cases  with  which  he  and  his  firm  have  been 
connected,  though  their  work  is  concerned 
more  with  affairs  outside  the  Courts  than  in 


the   criminal   or   civil  actions   which   engage 
many  firms  of  solicitors. 

Apart  from  the  wonderful  way  he  has 
overcome  his  great  drawback  of  blindness 
from  boyhood,  Sir  Alfred  Washington  Guest 
Ranger  is  a  remarkable  man  in  other  respects. 
He  has  taken  the  deepest  interest  in  many 
religious  and  social  matters,  and  for  some 
years  has  been  the  chief  adviser  of  the 
Salvation  Army  leaders  in  affairs  wherein 
legal  counsel  was  necessary.  The  late 
General  Booth  had  such  complete  confidence 
in  him  that  it  was  to  the  then  Dr.  Ranger 
he  entrusted  the  letter  which  contained  the 
well-kept  secret  as  to  whom  the  army  was 
to  regard  as  its  chief  after  the  General's 
death.  When  that  event  occurred  it  was 
this  blind  solicitor  who  made  the  dramatic 
announcement  for  which  so  many  were 
anxiously  waiting. 

His  work  as  Chairman  of  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  is  not  the  least  of 
his  many  activities  to  assist  his  similarly 
afflicted  brothers  and  sisters  throughout 
the  kingdom.  His  one  great  hobby — if  it 
may  be  so  called — is  that  of  going  for  long 
walks  ! 

As  an  instance  of  amazing  instinct,  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  Sir  Alfred,  who  always 
takes  a  good  walk  after  dinner,  has  occasion- 
ally found  himself  at  a  loss  as  to  his  where- 
abouts, and  that,  when  this  happens,  he 
invariably  waits  until  he  hears  some  person 
approaching.  It  is  then  his  marvellous 
instinct  comes  into  play,  that  wonderful 
faculty  he  discovered  in  himself  and  has 
widely  developed.  He  says  he  can  always 
tell,  by  something  he  can  hardly  explain, 
whether  the  coming  stranger  is  one  to  be 
trusted  or  not !  If  not,  the  new  knight 
begins  to  walk  on  slowly,  and  does  not 
trouble  the  newcomer  ;  if  trustworthy,  as 
he  then  decides,  Sir  Alfred  asks  the  questions 
he  desires  as  to  his  whereabouts. 

In  the  new  knight  we  have  a  very 
remarkable  gentleman,  a  celebrated  solicitor, 
and  a  man  whose  work  and  life  cannot 
but  be  truly  an  example  and  inspiration 
to  many  who  enjoy  that  blessing  which 
he  himself  lacks.  —  The  World's  Work, 
August,  1918. 
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WHERE  BLIND  SOLDIERS  LEARN  TO  SEE. 
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IN  No.  1  of  Reveille — a  magazine  devoted 
to  the  disabled  soldier   and   sailor,   and 

edited  by  Mr.  John  Galsworthy — there 
appears  an  article  by  Captain  Gilbert  Nobbs, 
which  we  have  pleasure  in  re-printing. 
Captain  Nobbs  was  blinded  in  the  war,  and 
recently  published  a  book  giving  his  experi- 
ences in  a  prison  camp  in  Germany,  entitled 
"Englishman  Kamerad"  : — 

I  first  heard  of  St.  Dunstan's  when  cross- 
ing the  North  Sea  in  a  hospital  ship,  after 
my  release  from  captivity  in  Germany. 

I  had  been  given  a  champagne  supper 
on  board  to  celebrate  my  release — the  first 
time  that  I  ever  remember  having  drunk 
champagne  in  bed. 

A  R.A.M.C.  Sergeant  came  to  my  bed- 
side with  the  inevitable  form  to  fill  up,  and 
I  am  afraid  I  did  not  answer  his  interro- 
gations with  that  solemn  dignity  which  his 
official  tone  seemed  to  expect. 

"Your  name,  sir?" 

"So  and  so." 

"Regiment,  sir?" 

"So  and  so." 

"Rank,  sir?" 

"So  and  so." 

"Nature  of  wound,  sir?" 

"Bullet  through  my  head." 

"Gunshot  wound  through  head." 

"Same  thing,  Sergeant." 

"Any  operations  performed,  sir?" 

"I  have  had  my  right  eye  taken  out." 

"  Right  eye  excised.    Any  disability,  sir  ?  " 

"Blind  in  one  eye." 

"Then  you  can  see  with  the  other,  sir  ?" 

"No." 

"Then  you  must  be  blind  in  both  eyes, 
sir?" 

"No,  I'm  only  blind  in  one  eye." 

"How  can  that  be,  sir?" 

"  Sergeant,  I  have  only  got  one  eye  ! " 

Then  he  became  human. 

"You  fairly  caught  me  there,  sir.  I'm 
very  sorry  you've  lost  your  sight,  sir.  You 
ought  to  try  and  get  sent  to  St.  Dunstan's." 

"Why,  what  kind  of  a  place  is  St. 
Dunstan's,  Sergeant?" 

"Don't  know,  sir;  but  I've  heard  they 
do  wonderful  things  there.  I've  even  heard 
them  say  they  make  the  blind  see." 


That  was  how  I  first  got  to  know  of  St. 
Dunstan's.  But  I  did  not  have  to  put  in 
any  application  to  be  sent  there,  for  Sir 
Arthur  Pearson  himself  came  to  see  me 
directly  I  arrived  home. 

I  make  a  confession.  Before  I  met  Sir 
Arthur  I  had  a  notion  in  my  head  that 
St.  Dunstan's  was  a  sort  of  blind  asylum 
where  blind  people  sat  miserably  in 
corners  and  made  baskets,  while  idle 
visitors  murmured  "Poor  fellow!"  and  left 
tracts  on  the  blind  man  whose  soul  must 
be  saved. 

Whatever  ideas  I  had  of  that  kind  were 
quickly  dispelled  by  Sir  Arthur's  visit.  I 
told  him  I  wasn't  going  to  be  a  blind  man — 
I  was  going  back  to  my  business,  to  carry 
on  as  though  nothing  had  happened. 

"Good!"  said  he.  "That's  just  what 
I've  done  ;  but  you  must  first  learn  to  read 
and  write,  so  as  to  get  a  feeling  of  indepen- 
dence in  your  work.  Come  along  to  St. 
Dunstan's  and  I'll  show  you  how." 

And  I  went,  still  a  little  sceptical. 

The  Sergeant  must  surely  have  been 
right  when  he  said  they  taught  the  blind  to 
see. 

When  I  entered  the  front  door  and 
went  down  the  corridor  there  were  a  lot 
of  fellows  walking  about  whistling  and 
making  fun  of  each  other ;  one  came  to- 
wards me  singing  "Tipperary"  at  the  top 
of  his  voice,  and  turned  off  to  the  right  up 
a  passage. 

Something  touched  my  shoulder  ever 
so  lightly.  I  asked  my  escort  what  it  was. 
"Oh,  it's  one  of  the  blind  soldiers  carrying 
a  plank  of  wood  on  his  shoulder  to  the 
carpentering  room."  They  were  all  blinded 
soldiers. 

I  was  no  longer  sceptical.  If  one  could 
learn  to  see  to  do  that  in  a  crowded 
passage  without  one's  sight,  I  also  could 
learn  to  see. 

That  is  how  I  come  to  be  tapping  these 
lines  on  the  typewriter  to-day,  and  it  does 
not  occur  to  me  that  I  cannot  see  the  keys 
as  I  write. 

H.  Gilbert  Nobbs  (Captain). 
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National  Library  for  the  Blind, 
18,  Tufton  Street, 

Westminster,  S.W.I 

The  Late  Miss  E.  W.  Austin,  Secretary 

and  Librarian  of  the  National  Library 
for  the  Blind. 
Dear  Sir,  or  Madam, 

You  are  no  doubt  aware  of  the  great  loss 
sustained  by  the   National  Library  for  the 
Blind  by  reason  ofthe  lamented  and  prema- 
ture death  of  Miss  Austin,  its  Librarian  and 
Secretary.  A  desire 
has  been  expressed 
to     found     some 
memorial     o  f     her 
personality     as      a 
tangible    tribute    to 
her  life's  work    on 
behalf  of  the  blind 
community  and  the 
Institution. 

Her  work  was 
known  to  all  inter- 
ested in  the  blind, 
and  was  very  highly 
esteemed  for  its 
whole  h  e  a  r  t  e  dness 
and  efficiency.  The 
Committee  of  the 
National  Library, 
its  benefactors,  and 
its  readers  need  no 
reminder  of  the 
great  part  which 
Miss  Austin  played 
in  its  history  and 
development.  It  is 
itself  a  monument  to 
her  unfailing  enthu- 
siasm and  unceasing 
efforts. 

It  is  proposed  to 
raise  a  fund  to  pro- 
vide in  the  first  place  a  medallion  or  tablet  in 
the  National  Library,  and  the  balance  of  the 
sum  subscribed  would  be  devoted  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  fund  for  the  provision  of  special 
books  for  the  Students'  Section  in  the  Library. 
The  first  will  remind  us  of  her,  and  the 
second  will  be  carrying  out  a  wish  that  Miss 
Austin  had  set  her  heart  upon. 


The  Committee  venture  to  issue  this 
appeal  for  the  necessary  funds  to  enable 
them  to  carry  out  these  proposals. 

Small  subscriptions,  as  well  as  large,  will 
be  welcome,  for  it  is  desired  that  all  who 
knew  Miss  Austin  should  be  associated  with 
the  establishment  of  this  memorial  to  her. 

Shaw  of  Dunfermline,  Chairman. 
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The  Production  of  a  Braille  Book  :  Printing. 


again  show  a  satisfactory 
increase  over  those  of  the  previous 
year,   although   a  small  loss  has  been 

incurred  in  trading,  viz.,  16s.  9d.,  as  against 

£132  13s.  8d.  sus- 
tained in  1916. 

The  wages  paid 
to  the  blind  work- 
people amounted  to 
£802  6s.,  to  which 
must  be  added 
£142  3s.  7d.  given 
as  war  bonuses. 
The  total  number 
of  blind  workpeople 
at  present  employed 
is  twenty-five,  viz., 
sixteen  men  and 
nine  women. 

A  working 
agreement  has  been 
arranged  between 
the  Birmingham 
Royal  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  the 
Wolverhampton 
Society  for  the 
Blind,  and  the  Wal- 
sall and  Wednes- 
bury  Society  for  the 
Blind.  The  federa- 
tion of  these  Mid- 
land Workshops  has 
proved  of  great  ad- 
vantage to  all  three, 
and     should    be 

emulated  by  other  groups  of  workshops. 
OOOO 

BLINDED  FOR   YOU. 

1,190  soldiers  have  to  date  been  blinded 
in  the  war.  Of  these  559  are  now  at  St. 
Dunstan's  and  its  Annexes ;  the  remainder 
have  passed  through  St.  Dunstan's  or  are 
still  in  Hospital. 
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ON  August  23rd,  Walter  Blackburn  (60), 
described  as  a  school-master,  of 
Brixton-road,  surrendered  to  his  bail 
and  was  charged  on  remand  before  Mr.  W. 
H.  Leycester,  at  Lambeth,  with  unlawfully 
endeavouring  to  obtain  a  charitable  contribu- 
tion under  a  false  pretence.  The  defendant 
was  arrested  in  June  last  by  Divisional 
Detective-Inspector  Ferrier,  and  the  charge 
was  partly  heard  in  that  month,  but  for 
various  reasons  the  case  had  stood  over  until 
now.  When  he  at  the  last  hearing  outlined 
the  case  for  the  prosecution,  Mr.  Travers 
Humphreys,  who  appeared  on  behalf  of  the 
Director  of  Public  Prosecutions,  said  the 
allegation  was  that  the  defendant  ran  a 
society  called  the  Blind  Aid  Society,  and  that 
he  sent  out  people  into  the  street  to  collect 
for  that  society,  and  the  charitable  public 
were  induced  to  subscribe  in  the  belief  that 
it  was  really  a  society  instituted  and  carried 
on  for  the  benefit  of  blind  persons  generally. 
The  prosecution  alleged  that  in  fact  the 
society  existed  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
the  defendant  and  his  wife  to  live  quite  com- 
fortably and  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  a 
large  number  of  collectors  to  make  a  hand- 
some thing  out  of  it,  and  that  the  amount 
which  went  to  blind  persons  was  a  very 
small  proportion  of  the  sum  collected  from 
the  charitable  public. 

The  offices  of  the  society  were  at  Brixton- 
road.  In  1917  its  total  income  appeared  to 
be  £2,001  17s.  lid.  Apparently  the  amount 
expended  in  rendering  assistance  to  the  blind 
was  £467  13s.  6d.,  or  23  per  cent,  of  the 
total.  The  amount  paid  to  collectors  was 
£544  lis.  7d.,  and  other  expenses,  including 
office  expenses,  absorbed  £650  3s.  2d. 
Adding  those  two  sums  together  they  repre- 
sented 60  per  cent,  of  the  total.  There 
remained  in  hand  £339  9s.  9d.  At  the  time 
of  the  defendant's  arrest  there  was  a  scheme 
on  foot  for  the  purchase  of  an  annuity  for 
the  defendant  at  the  price  of  £300,  and  but 
for  his  arrest  he  would  have  been  provided 
with  an  annuity  out  of  money  subscribed  by 
the  charitable  public.  Further  evidence  was 
now  called. 

Mrs.  May  Clothier,  a  widow,  of  Brixton- 
road,  said  the  defendant  and  his  wife  lodged 


at  her  house.  Their  board  and  lodging, 
£3  10s.  per  week,  was  paid  by  cheques 
drawn  on  the  account  of  the  Blind  Aid 
Society.  Witness  said  she  was  on  the 
managing  committee  of  the  society,  and  was 
one  of  three  appointed  to  sign  cheques. 

Answering  questions  by  Mr.  S.  Lamb, 
who  defended,  witness  said  about  150  blind 
persons  received  monthly  allowances  (gener- 
ally 4s.  or  5s.).  The  defendant  was  very 
straightforward  in  his  dealings.  Answering 
a  question  by  the  magistrate,  witness  said 
she  became  a  member  of  the  committee  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  defendant  ;  up  to  that 
time  she  had  never  interested  herself  in  any 
work  on  behalf  of  the  blind. 

Mr.  Leycester  :  Do  you  know  much  about 
the  affairs  of  the  society  ? — No,  sir,  I  do  not. 

Amongst  the  other  witnesses  was  Mr.  C. 
R.  Watson,  who  in  January  last  accepted  the 
office  of  hon.  auditor  to  the  society.  Witness 
presented  the  committee  with  a  report  in 
which  he  called  their  attention  to  the  easy- 
going, inadequate,  and  indifferent  system  of 
accounts. 

In  answer  to  Mr.  Humphreys,  witness 
said  the  information  placed  at  his  disposal 
was  not  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  audit  the 
accounts.  He  was  still  under  examination 
when  the  further  hearing  of  the  case  was 
adjourned,  the  defendant  being  released  on 
bail  as  before. 
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IF  you  were  to  tell  four  men  out  of  five 
that  every  man,  woman  and  child  living 

to-day  on  the  earth  could  find  standing 
room  in  the  smallest  of  our  English  counties 
they  would  probably  laugh  you  to  scorn. 

If,  further,  you  were  to  announce  that  the 
entire  world  could  be  accommodated  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight  they  would  give  Ananias  a 
second  place  to  you.  And  yet  you  would 
only  be  telling  the  sober  truth. 

ALL  CANADA  IN  HYDE  PARK. 
The  entire  population  of  the  world 
(roughly  1,600,000,000)  could  be  accom- 
modated with  standing  room  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  with  some  14,000  acres  to  spare.  In 
the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom  there  are 
only  two  counties  (and  they  are  in  Scotland) 
too  small  to  hold  them  ;  while,  if  you  placed 
them  in  Yorkshire,  you  might  spend  many 
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days  before  you  discovered  them,  for  they 
would  occupy  less  than  a  fortieth  of  the 
counties'  millions  of  acres.  Such  "  a  little 
world  "  it  is,  after  all  ! 

Canada  has,  roughly,  thirty-one  square 
miles  for  every  one  the  United  Kingdom 
can  boast  ;  and  yet  its  people  are  so  few 
(approximately  two  to  each  square  mile)  that 
Hyde  Park  would  hold  their  seven  and  a 
quarter  millions  quite  comfortably. 

All  the  people  spread  over  Australia's 
3,000,000  and  more  square  miles  could  simi- 
larly be  squeezed  into  Kensington  Gardens, 
though  it  must  be  admitted  the  quarters 
would  be  too  close  for  comfort.  And  there 
would  be  no  lack  of  room  in  London's  Green 
Park  for  every  man,  woman  and  child  who 
hails  from  New  Zealand,  though  at  home 
they  have  105,000  square  miles  to  move 
about  in. 

The  6,000,000  who  people  South  Africa 
would  find  plenty  of  room  for  standing  in  a 
third  of  Bushey  Park.  All  the  100,000,000 
or  so  of  the  United  States  could  be  accommo- 
dated within  the  bounds  of  Epping  Forest  ; 
and  Richmond  Park  would  afford  quite 
comfortable  room  for  every  native  of  France. 
In  fact,  they  would  have  a  spare  250  acres 
to  stretch  their  legs  in. 

If  Italy  were  emptied  of  her  last  inhabi- 
tant, Windsor  Great  Park  would  "  fit  "  them 
beautifully  ;  even  allowing  a  margin  of  fifty 
acres  to  relieve  any  pressure  there  might  be. 

MILLIONS   IN  THE   ISLE   OF   MAN. 

Even  the  millions  of  Russia  could  stand 
with  reasonable  comfort  on  thirteen  square 
miles — a  mere  corner  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  for 
example  ;  and  little  more  than  a  speck  in 
such  a  county  as  Devonshire.  And  for 
India's  teeming  millions — roughly  a  fifth  of 
the  entire  population  of  the  earth — room 
could  be  found  on  a  fifth  of  the  area  occupied 
by  the  County  of  London  ! 

There  are  to-day  approximately  47,250,000 
people  in  the  United  Kingdom,  scattered 
over  121,377  square  miles.  If  we  could 
persuade  them  all  to  take  a  trip  to  Surrey 
we  could  find  room  for  them  in  Richmond 
Park.  Even  the  British  Empire  dwindles  to 
small  proportions  when  we  discover  that  the 
45,000,000  subjects  of  King  George  could 
stand  within  a  square,  six  miles  long  and  wide 
—an  area  considerably  less  than  is  owned 
by  any  one  of  two  score  British  peers. 

As  for  the  populations  of  mere  cities  and 
towns,  we  need  not  go  to  the  smallest  of  our 


parks  for  accommodation.  Trafalgar  Square 
is  quite  large  enough  to  hold  the  entire 
population  of  such  a  town  as  Cardiff  with 
its  200,000  inhabitants.  All  the  people 
of  Manchester  (roughly  725,000)  could 
stand  in  Oxford  Street  ;  and  Regent  Street 
would  accommodate  every  human  being  in 
Leeds. 
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[_"  We  have  seen  the  best  of  everything 
that  is  to  be  seen." — Sir  Arthur  Pearson  to 
a  blind  officer  at  St.  Dunstan's.] 

THERE  is  no  sun  in  the  sky, 
The  stars  return  no  more ; 
No  blue  space  on  high, 
No  white  waves  wash  the  shore. 
Spring  comes  not  again, 

Radiant  and  green  ; 
Yet — is  life  not  in  vain— 
We  have  seen. 

There  is  no  flame  in  the  fire, 

The  rose -lights  are  out. 
To  beauty  of  heart's  desire 

Blackness  gives  rout. 
Glory  of  golden  hair, 

Gone  all  your  sheen  ; 
Yet  is  your  presence  fair — 

We  have  seen. 

There  is  no  light  of  the  day, 

No  eve  at  blush, 
Fading  to  pearl  and  grey  : 

Then  in  the  hush 
Rising  an  empress  moon, 

Splendid,  serene — 
Still  have  the  years  a  boon— 

We  have  seen. 

Louis  J.  McQuilland. 
oooo 

WAR  BONUS  TO  BLIND  WORKERS. 

AT  a  meeting  of  Dundee  Trades  Council 
on  August  21st,  Mr.  John  Rickett  reported 
that  the  blind  workers  in  the  city  had  made 
an  application  for  an  increase  of  3s.  on  their 
bonus.  The  Directors  of  the  Dundee  Royal 
Institution  for  the  Blind  had  granted  an 
advance  of  2s.  to  both  men  and  women. 
The  war  bonuses  granted  now  amounted  to 
12s.  for  married  men,  10s.  for  single  men, 
and  9s.  for  women. 
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FIVE  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago  an  urgent  call  went  out 
through  Egypt  for  labour.  In  every 
district  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt  the 
contractors  and  agents  became  inordinately 
busy,  and  every  little  Nile  village  reluctantly 
sent  its  unwilling  quota  of  men  in  gangs  to 
toil  at  the  erection  of  a  vain  monument. 
Cheops  pyramidem  cedificabat. 

To-day  the  lineal  descendants  of  these 
half-slaves  abandon  their  homes  of  their 
own  free  will,  and  go  to  labour  in  a  better 
cause.  Clad  in  workmanlike  blouses  and 
breeches  of  khaki  drill,  with  a  felt  skull- 
cap and  a  rag  turban,  they  supply  in  dock 
and  desert,  camp  and  city,  the  casual  labour 
necessary  for  the  expulsion  of  the  Turk 
from  Palestine.  Pyramids  they  still  con- 
struct, with,  perhaps,  hereditary  facility,  but 
of  bags  of  grain  and  onions,  flour  and  locust 
beans.  Roads  seem  to  grow  beneath  their 
naked,  horny  feet — roads  that  span  the 
desert  or  wind  giddily  up  the  Judsean  hills. 
Their  hands  fashion,  in  the  immemorial 
manner,  the  mud-bricks  of  which  the  more 
pretentious  edifices  of  the  camp  are  built ; 
their  backs  bend  beneath  ponderous  quarters 
of  beef  dispatched  "up  the  line"  for  the 
nutriment  of  the  troops.  Day  or  night, 
feast  or  fast,  the  mobile  services  of  the 
Egyptian  Labour  Corps  are  at  the  disposal 
of  the  military  authorities  for  any  job,  short 
of  actual  fighting,  that  calls  for  brawn  rather 
than  brain. 

Five  piastres  (about  Is.)  a  day,  their 
clothing,  and  their  fill  of  food  and  sleep,  is 
guerdon,  and  on  these  terms  they  willingly, 
indeed  eagerly,  contract  for  six  months' 
service.  Living  under  canvas  in  orderly 
camps,  supervised  by  their  native  corporals 
and  their  own  British  or  native  officers,  they 
give  about  as  much  trouble  as  would  so 
many  children.  And  children  they  are,  in 
good  sooth,  though  there  be  grey  heads 
among  them. 

WORK   AND   SONG. 

Their    work    is    always    done    to    music. 

Before  they  settle  down  to  a  job  (they  are 

inclined  to  be  dilatory  starters)  one  of  them 

will  intone,  as  it  were,  any  remark  that  may 


occur  to  him  as  suitable  to  the  occasion.  If, 
for  instance,  the  work  consists  of  pushing 
railway  trucks  about  the  docks,  he  may 
consider  that  "Allah!  al  Allah!"  meets  the 
case,  and  the  gang,  adopting  it  as  their 
refrain  for  that  particular  task,  chant  it 
briskly  in  unison,  using  the  minor  key.  To 
this  chorus  the  soloist  contributes  an  anti- 
strophe  of  stimulating  cries,  facetious  asides, 
or  any  nonsense  that  comes  into  his  head, 
and  thus  encouraged,  the  gang  work  with  a 
will.  Or  perhaps  it  would  be  truer  to  say 
that  without  such  encouragement  they  would 
not  do  a  third  as  much  work. 

Chanties  of  this  sort  seem  to  be  a  neces- 
sary part  of  their  existence — as  necessary 
as  breathing.  At  dewy  morn,  formed  roughly 
into  fours,  they  march  out  to  work,  childishly 
holding  hands,  and  rather  crossly  murmuring 
some  drowsy  selection  from  their  repertoire  ; 
when  evening  falls  and  they  return  to  camp 
they  bellow  a  lusty  stave  at  the  top  of 
their  voices  to  handclapping  accompaniment, 
pleased  with  the  prospect  of  supper  and 
repose.  When  the  expiration  of  their  con- 
tract is  within  measurable  distance,  the 
circumstance  is  evident  from  the  change  in 
the  burden  of  their  song.  Kam  lila,  oh 
ham  youm  ?  ("How  many  days,  how  many 
nights?")  they  iterate  longingly;  or,  Ya 
habibi  salamat !  ("I  am  coming  to  you,  my 
darling  son!")  But  when,  having  passed 
five  days  in  a  quarantine  camp,  they  are 
released  from  their  gentle  bondage  and  are 
on  their  way  to  the  railway  station,  carrying 
home-made  banners,  emotion  seems  to  choke 
the  fount  of  song  ;  they  merely  leap  and 
caper  in  a  kind  of  Bacchic  frenzy,  uttering 
ecstatic  shrieks  of  "Cairo  !  Cairo  !" 

THE   HOLIDAY. 

For  Cairo  is  Mecca  for  most  of  them 
nowadays.  A  large  proportion,  it  is  true, 
are  frankly  looking  forward  to  a  debauch  in 
which  hashish,  gambling,  and  other  seduc- 
tions figure  prominently  ;  but  to  many  others, 
more  provident  or  less  inclined  to  dissipa- 
tion, the  holiday  is  merely  a  change  of  work, 
and  before  long  they  can  purchase  with  the 
fruits  of  their  industry  a  camel  or  a  few 
feddans    of    land,    wherewith    to    lay   the 
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foundation  of  a  competency  for  their  old 
age.  The  spendthrifts,  having  exhausted 
their  resources,  re-enlist  again  and  again  in 
the  E.L.C.  ;  the  wise  men  may  return  once 
or  twice,  but  thereafter  the  Corps  sees  them 
no  more. 

In  physique  the  great  majority  of  these 
men  are  lithe  and  well-muscled ;  not  a  few 
can  carry  a  5cwt. 
load    for    a    short 
distance,     and     a 
12-hour  day  does 

not  unduly  fatigue  *.+,*—. 

them.  Some,  too, 
are  quite  remark- 
ably intelligent  ; 
the  writer  knows 
of  one  who  mas- 
tered the  art  of 
traction-engine 
driving  in  four  or 
five  days.  He 
hailed  from  the 
Sudan,  and  the 
Sudanese,  it  is 
generally  con- 
ceded, are  more 
able, and  decidedly 
more  willing,  than 
the  ordinary 
"Gippo."  Their 
weak  poin  t — 
speaking  of  them 
collectivel  y — is 
their  eyesight  ;  it 
is  astonishing  how 
many  of  them  are 
purblind,  or  have 
defective  vision  of 
one  sort  or  another. 
Disease  is  the 
cause  in  some 
cases,  but  in  many 
others  the  pupil 
of    one    eye    was 

pierced  by  the  mother  shortly  after  birth  in 
order  to  render  the  future  man  unfit  for 
military  service. 

The  work  which  several  hundred  thousand 
of  these  men  are  doing  to-day  will  be  very 
evident  in  Egypt  and  Palestine  when  the 
dust  of  conflict  has  settled  and  the  debris 
has  been  cleared  away.  Meanwhile,  not  only 
does  the  country  profit  by  the  organization  ; 
the  men  themselves  benefit  immensely  by 
the  wholesome  food,  the  more  regular  work, 
and  the  saner  life  altogether  of  the  E.L.C. — 


The  Production  of  a  Braille  Book 
In  the  Book  Store. 


to  say  nothing  of  the  thrift  made  easy  for 
them  by  the  fact  that  for  periods  of  not  less 
than  six  months  they  have  no  need,  and 
very  few  opportunities,  to  spend  any  money 
at  all.  The  Times. 

OOOO 

AT  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Committee  of 
the  College  of   Teachers   of   the  Blind,   the 

methods  of  work- 
ing arithmetic   by 
the      Blind     were 
A  carefully     con- 

f   i;  sidered,    and    the 

opinion  was  ex- 
pressed by  one 
member  and  en- 
dorsed by  others 
that  it  was  highly 
desirable  that 
some  better 
method  of  work- 
ing arithmetic  than 
by  the  use  of  the 
Taylor  frame  be 
introduced,  and  a 
subcommittee  was 
appointed  to  con- 
sider the  question 
in  con  j  unction  with 
the  revision  of  the 
Instructions  for 
using  the  Taylor 
Frame.  Readers 
interested  in  this 
matter  will  be  do- 
ing a  service  to  the 
blind  if  they  will 
write  to  Mr.  Henry 
Stainsby,  Hon. 
Registrar  of  the 
College,  National 
Institute  for  the 
Blind,  giving  any 
suggestions  that 
may  occur  to  them 
i  new,  easier,  and 


for  the   introduction   of 
more  adequate  sytsem. 

OOOO 

THE  Editor  would  be  glad  to  receive 
reports  and  news  items  from  heads  ol 
Institutions  and  others  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  the  Blind.  These  should  be  re- 
ceived before  the  16th  of  the  month  previous 
to  insertion.  Address  contributions  :  Editor, 
The  Beacon,  The  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.l. 
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THE  STRENGTH  OF  BLINDNESS. 
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"  Out  of  the  night  that  covers  me, 

Black  as  the  pit  from  pole  to  pole, 
I  thank  whatever  gods  may  be 
For  my  unconquerable  soul." 

Henley. 

WHEN  Henley  wrote  his  immortal 
poem,  it  had,  presumably,  no  thought 
or  reference  to  the  physically  blind  ; 
yet,  if  we  apply  the  lines  in  their  new  aspect, 
we  are  at  once  struck  with  their  extra- 
ordinary appropriateness. 

One  hears  many  times  nowadays,  as  one 
has  so  often  heard  in  the  past,  of  the  pitiful 
helplessness  and  tragic  dependence  of  the 
blind,  yet  is  it  not  a  fact  that  from  that 
very  helplessness  so  much  deplored  is 
derived  the  extraordinary  strength  and 
endurance  that  characterises  the  blind  man 
— the  outcome  of  the  incomparable  asset 
that  Henley  terms  "the  unconquerable  soul." 

The  most  cursory  glance  at  some  of  the 
remarkable  achievements  of  the  blind  in  the 
past — not  to  mention  those  of  the  brave  lads 
who  have  lost  their  sight  during  the  war — 
will  give  a  faint  idea  of  what  the  blind  man 
is  capable  of. 

From  what  source  has  the  world  drawn 
some  of  its  finest  musicians  if  not  from 
among  those  who  are  so  frequently  and 
mistakenly  termed  "the  pitiful,  helpless, 
dependent  blind  ? ' ' 

Was  it  not  a  blind  woman  who  created 
for  us  what  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  and  fascinating  books  that  has 
ever  been  written  ?  Who  among  us  has 
not  read  and  marvelled  at  Helen  Keller's 
wonderful  work  "The  Miracle  of  a  Life?" 

Science,  chemistry,  literature,  music, 
research — -have  not  each  and  all  of  these 
given  us  some  shining  example  of  the  un- 
diminished strength  and  unhampered  in- 
spiration of  the  blind  ? 

So  far  from  being  the  helpless  dependent, 
the  blind  man  is,  in  many  cases,  immeasur- 
ably superior,  in  intellect,  courage,  and 
ability — not  to  mention  strength  of  purpose 
— to  his  more  physically  fortunate  sighted 
brother. 

The  advent  of  "St.  Dunstan's  Day"  is 
bringing  this  fact  strikingly  home  to  each 
and  all  of  us,  providing  us,  as  it  does,  with 
an  opportunity  to  help  the  men  who  have 
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been  blinded  for  us,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
offer  material  thanks  for  the  preservation 
and  inestimable  blessing  of  our  own  sight, 
and  to  observe  not  only  what  is  being  done 
for  the  blinded  soldier  in  the  war,  but — still 
more  wonderful  and  hope-inspiring — what 
the  blinded  soldier  is  doing  for  himself. 

Magnificent  and  all-embracing  as  the 
work  of  St.  Dunstan's  undoubtedly  is,  the 
whole-hearted  co-operation  it  receives  from 
the  men  it  is  striving  to  help  is  a  large  factor 
in  bringing  about  the  extraordinary  success 
it  has  achieved,  and  is  still  achieving,  in  its 
great  work.  The  grateful,  pathetic  eager- 
ness of  the  "St.  Dunstan's  Boys,"  in  their 
desire  to  profit  by,  and  show  their  appre- 
ciation of,  the  manifold  benefits  they  receive 
during  a  training  that  is  destined  to  ulti- 
mately fit  them  to  once  more  take  their 
place  in  the  busy  world — sturdy,  independent 
citizens,  on  an  equal  footing  with  their  sighted 
fellows — is  of  the  greatest  assistance  both 
to  teachers  and  organizers,  making  all 
the  difference  in  the  world  to  what,  at 
its  best,  must  necessarily  be  slow  and  uphill 
work. 

If  the  men  came  to  their  lessons  dis- 
heartened from  the  outset,  refusing  to  believe, 
with  what  they  would  consider  good  reason, 
that  those  poor,  untrained  fingers  of  theirs 
could  ever  become  as  eyes,  and  produce 
work  every  whit  as  delicate  and  carefully 
finished,  and  oftentimes  more  accurate  than 
the  sighted  productions  on  the  market, 
would  the  difficulties  of  teaching  them  not 
be  multiplied  tenfold  ? 

But  the  cheery  acquiescence  to  all  pro- 
posals and  conditions,  the  unfailing  optimism 
and  steady  application  that  characterises 
them,  reduces  the  tedium  of  instruction  to 
a  minimum,  for  both  teacher  and  pupil. 

Nowhere  shall  we  find  the  strength  of 
blindness  more  incontestibly  set  forth  than 
in  the  cheery  workshops  of  St.  Dunstan's, 
where  daily,  hourly,  men  are  calling  into 
play  latent  characteristics  that  many  of  them 
did  not  know  they  possessed — a  nobility 
and  enduring  strength,  roused  from  lethargy 
by  the  exigencies  of  what  is  sometimes  called 
their  "affliction,"  though  surely  this  term 
could  never  be  applied  to  a  state  of  physical 
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disability  that  is  at  the  same  time  the  means 
of  calling  forth  in  man  some  of  the  finest 
attributes  it  is  given  us  to  possess. 

Striking  examples  of  the  unconquerable 
souls  that  survive  the  blackness  of  the  night 
that  covers  them  are  to  be  seen  daily  among 
the  blinded  heroes  who  have  sacrificed  so 
much  for  their  country,  and  who  take  up,  so 
bravely  and  cheerfully,  a  new  life,  ordered 
and  necessitated  by  their  changed  condition  ; 
and  many  of  whom  are  destined  to  achieve 
a  greatness  and  an  eminence  that  but  for 
the  handicap  of  their  sightlessness  might 
never  have  been  called  forth. 

The  necessity,  in  the  first  place,  for 
steady  application,  tireless  energy,  and  un- 
deviating  care,  in  the  performance  of  the 
smallest  act,  dependent  on  a  sense  of  touch 
that  alone  replaces  the  sense  of  sight  so 
recently  lost,  provides  an  apprenticeship 
that,  in  later  days,  makes  possible  to  the 
blind  man  that  which  his  more  self-confident 
sighted  fellow  would  hesitate  to  attempt. 

"It  matters  not  how  strait  the  gate, 

How  charged  with  punishment  the  scroll, 
I  am  the  master  of  my  fate     ..." 

says  Henley,  in  his  great  poetic  assertion  of 

sublime  strength  and  undaunted  courage,  that 

might  so  well  have  been  written  of  the  blind. 

How  "strait"  the  gate  is,  through  which 
the  blind  man  must  pass,  only  he,  in  his 
dread  hour,  can  know. 

But  how  true  it  is,  and  with  what  grandeur 
of  spirit  has  he  proved  its  truth,  that  he  is 
the  "Master  of  his  fate  !" 

To  shape  his  destiny — to  seize  his  oppor- 
tunities— to  order  his  future — and  all  this 
against  overwhelming  odds  that  might  well 
stagger  the  bravest  among  us — this  is  the 
task  that  the  blind  man  is  daily  attempting — 
and  more  often  than  not  achieving — in  our 
midst ! 

Truly  there  is  a  sublimity  of  strength  in 
blindness,  rarely  to  be  seen  in  those  who 
are  blessed  with  the  priceless  gift  of  sight ! 

Alice  M.  Raiker. 
oooo 

IN  an  outlying  district  of  the  Sudan  was 
stationed  a  telegraph  clerk,  who  found  the 
desolation  getting  the  better  of  his  nerves, 
and  telegraphed  to  headquarters:  "Can't 
stay  here  ;  am  in  danger  of  life  ;  surrounded 
by  lions,  elephants,  and  wolves."  The  hard- 
hearted clerk  at  headquarters  wired  back : 
"There  are  no  wolves  in  the  Sudan."  The 
next  day  the  desolate  one  replied  :  "  Referring 
to  my  wire  of  the  sixteenth,  cancel  wolves." 
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HOW  many  are   our  grateful  Songs  of 
Praise — 
For    Joy  —  for   Life  —  for    Love  —  for 
Happiness  ; 
We  offer  thanks  for  Harvest  safely  Home, 
For  dear  ones  saved  to  us,  and  Gifts  that 
bless, 
For  coming  safely  to  another  dawn, 

For   passing    safely    through    a    troubled 
night, 
And  yet  how  few  there  are  of  us  who  say — 
"Thank  God  for  Sight!" 

Yet — just  what  Sight  can  mean  to  one  and  all, 
Pause  for  a  moment  now  to  comprehend, 
It    means    the    sea — the    sunset-trees    and 
flowers — 
The    cherished    features  of    a    well-loved 
friend — 
The  starlight  heavens  in  their  mystic  awe— 
The  graceful  motion  of  a  bird  in  flight — 
Free  movement — sunshine — Light — ah,  yes 
indeed, 

"Thank  God  for  Sight!" 

To-day  is  ours,  wherein  to  look  around 

At  all  the  beauty  strewn  about  our  way, 
To-day  is  also  ours  to  realize 

The    inner    meaning    of    "St.     Dunstan's 
Day." 
To  help,  with  fullest  measure  of  our  power, 
Those  lads  who  nevermore  will   see  the 
light, 
The    offering    of    a    grateful    heart,    which 
cries — 

"Thank  God  for  Sight!" 
Alice  M.  Raiker. 

oooo 

President   Wilson   has  appointed    a 

woman,  Mrs.  Francis  C.  Axtell,  as  Chairman 
of  the  United  States  Employees'  Compensa- 
tion Commission,  which  passes  judgment  on 
every  case  demanding  compensation  for 
injury  incurred  through  employment  in  the 
Government  service.  When  Mrs.  Axtell 
was  made  a  member  of  this  commission  a 
year  ago  she  was  the  first  woman  in  America 
appointed  by  Executive  order  to  a  permanent 
Federal  Commission.  She  made  good  to 
such  an  extent  that  her  fellow  commissioners, 
who  were  all  men,  recommended  her  for  the 
Chairmanship  to  the  President. 
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FOR  some  considerable  time  it  has  been 
felt  that  greater  co-ordination  should 
exist  between  the  various  Employment 
Agencies  for  the  Blind  of  London,  and  we 
are  particularly  glad  to  know  that  the  Local 
Government  Board  have  at  length  been 
induced  to  propound  a  scheme  having  this 
object  in  view. 

The  main  propositions  of  the  scheme  are 
to  standardise  hours  of  labour,  wages,  quality 
of  work,  to  arrange  centrally  for  the  buying 
of  raw  material,  and  in  every  way  to  stimulate 
more  active  co-operation  in  all  methods  that 
may  be  adopted  to  promote  the  employment 
of  the  blind  of  London. 

We  hope  at  a  later  date  to  be  able  to 
publish  the  full  text  of  this  scheme,  but  in 
the  meantime  we  desire  to  congratulate  the 
various  authorities  in  London  for  the  active 
interest  they  have  displayed  in  the  project, 
and  for  their  willingness  to  co-operate  along 
lines  which  cannot  but  result  in  conferring 
an  immense  boon  upon  the  whole  blind 
community. 

Our  readers  will  remember  that  from 
time  to  time  we  have  called  attention  to  the 
desirability  of  securing  a  more  regular  supply 
of  work  which  can  be  efficiently  executed  by 
the  blind.  With  this  end  in  view  the  spend- 
ing departments  of  the  Government  are 
being  approached,  and  we  have  pleasure  in 
quoting  the  following  communication,  which 
is  self-explanatory  : — 

Local  Government  Board, 
Whitehall,  S.W.I. 

24th  August,  1918. 

I  am  directed  by  the  President  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  to  state  that  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind  have  represented 
to  him  that,  in  order  to  aid  in  the  provision  of  fulJ 
and  regular  employment  of  the  blind,  tenders  for 
contracts  from  institutions  for  the  blind  should 
receive  special  consideration  from  Government 
Departments,  and  that  a  certain  amount  of  work 
should  be  guaranteed  by  the  Departments  to  such 
institutions. 

Mr.  Hayes  Fisher  recognises  that  hitherto  the 
carrying  out  of  any  such  scheme  has  been  made 
very  difficult  by  the  absence  of  any  central  control 
of  institutions  for  the  blind,  which  would  standardise 
the  quality  of  the  goods,  fix  the  price,  and  regulate 
the  profits  in  respect  of  all  tenders  made  to  Govern- 
ment Departments  by  approved  institutions.  In 
view  of  the  fact,  however,   that  a   Department  has 


been  set  up  in  the  Local  Government  Board  to  deal 
with  the  general  welfare  of  the  blind,  one  of  the  first 
duties  of  which  will  be  to  establish  such  central  control 
over  all  approved  institutions,  it  is  felt  that  the  whole 
matter  merits  fresh  consideration  along  new  lines. 

One  of  the  chief  difficulties  in  normal  times  in 
making  industrial  provision  for  the  blind  has  been 
to  secure  a  steady  flow  of  work,  and  this  difficulty 
will  be  accentuated  if,  as  Mr.  Hayes  Fisher  hopes, 
workshop  accommodation  for  the  employable  blind 
will  in  the  near  future  be  provided  on  a  more 
adequate  scale  than  at  present.  It  is  estimated  that 
at  least  twice  the  amount  of  workshop  accommoda- 
tion now  available  is  urgently  required,  so  that  the 
capable  and  industrious  blind,  now  either  out  of 
employment  or  following  some  precarious  and 
unsuitable  occupation,  should  be  made,  as  far  as 
possible,  self-supporting  and  productive  members  of 
the  community. 

It  will  be  understood  that  no  preference  in 
respect  of  quality  or  price  is  desired,  Mr.  Hayes 
Fisher  being  satisfied  that  the  work  done  at  the 
Blind  Institutions  can  compare  favourably  in  both 
these  respects  with  that  done  by  sighted  labour. 
The  trades  generally  practised  by  the  blind  are  as 
follows  :  —  Basket -making,  brush- making,  mat- 
making,  the  manufacture  of  bedding  and  of  woven 
and  knitted  garments. 

The  Local  Government  Board  will  be  prepared 
to  arrange  for  contracts  to  be  made  centrally  through 
the  Department,  and  to  provide  all  such  information 
as  may  be  necessary  for  giving  effect  to  the  proposals 
outlined  above.  Mr.  Hayes  Fisher  trusts  that  these 
proposals  will  receive  the  sympathetic  consideration 
of  the  Army  Council,  and  he  would  be  glad  if  a 
conference  could  be  arranged  between  representa- 
tives of  the  two  Departments  at  which  the  subject 
could  be  further  discussed. 

I  am,  your  obedient  servant, 

Assistant  Secretary. 

oooo 
ONE  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  with 
which  the  blind  have  had  to  contend  in  the 
past  has  been  the  prejudice  of  sighted  people 
who  have  regarded  them  as  being  incapable 
of  following  more  than  one  or  two  special 
occupations.  Whatever  good  results  may 
come  out  of  the  war,  one  of  them  is  certain 
to  be  the  disappearance,  to  a  very  large 
extent,  of  this  prejudice.  An  instance  of 
this  is  afforded  by  the  case  of  a  station- 
master.  Although  he  has  very  little  sight, 
he  is  still  able,  with  the  assistance  of  his 
wife,  to  carry  on  his  duties.  We  feel  sure 
that  there  are  many  other  occupations  which 
blind  people  could  follow  quite  satisfactorily 
if  only  they  were  given  a  fair  chance. 
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EDITORIAL. 


nN  The  Blind  Advocate  for  Sept. 
19th,  under  the  title  "The  Old 
Order  Changeth,"  Mr.  Ben  Purse, 
whose  name  is  so  well  known  to 
all  workers  in  the  cause  of  the 
blind  throughout  the  country,  has 
voiced  certain  aspects  that  seem 
well  worthy  of  comment.  It  is 
surely  not  too  much  to  say  that 
\  J    for  most  of  us  life  now  seems  to 

date  from  that  fateful  day  of 
August,  1914,  when  the  Kaiser  and  his 
myrmidons  flung  their  gauntlet  in  the  face 
of  the  world.  The  terrible  world-upheaval 
that  has  taken  place  has  been  responsible 
for  throwing  all  old  ideas  into  the  melting- 
pot,  and,  to  quote  Mr.  Purse,  "  whatever 
may  be  the  shortcomings  of  the  system 
under  which  the  blind  are  catered  for  to- 
day, one  circumstance  is  clearly  revealed  : 
we  refer  to  the  mental  attitude  of  all  con- 
cerned in  this  work.  .  .  .  The  seed  sown 
in  much  tribulation  hath  yielded  rich  crops 
of   ripened    grain,    and    still    the    fertilising 


processes  are  steadily  being  improved — 
ere  long  the  soil  will  yield  an  even  greater 
abundance." 

We  need  hardly  say  that  in  this  we 
agree  most  heartily.  It  was  John  Bunyan 
who  said  : 

"A  man  there  was,  though  some  did  count  him  madr 
The  more  he  cast  away  the  more  he  had." 

And  the  epigram  of  the  Tinker  of  Bedford 

seems  to  take  on  a  new  meaning  if  we  try 

and   realise  how  much  we  have  all  gained 

by  sloughing  all  ideas  and  prejudices  which 

were  so  detrimental  to  progress  in  the  days 

of  our  careless  ease.      For  if  there  is  one 

tenet  that  all  must  hold  it  is  that  life  is  a 

forward     movement,     and    it    is    only    the 

unknown  future  that  will  be  able  to  reveal 

to  us  causes  that  we  know,  however  much 

we   may  blink   the   fact,   made  this  terrible 

war  inevitable. 

Mr.    Purse    goes    on    to    say    that    "the 

policy  of  an  Institution  necessarily  reflects 

the  mind    of   those    who    direct   its  affairs. 

Thus  such    organisations    are   good  or  bad 

just  in  proportion  to  the  honesty  of  purpose 

displayed  by  those  who  presume  to  direct 

and  control."     But  it  seems  to  us  that  there 
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is  another  side  of  this  question,  which  can 
be  summed  up  in  the  fact  that  the  policy  of 
an  Institution  also  reflects  the  worthiness  of 
the  cause  behind  it. 

We  would  love  to  think,  with  Mr.  Purse, 
that  the  days  of  the  weaker  charities  are  num- 
bered, but  we  must  face  facts  as  they  are,  and 
Utopia  is  still  to  a  great  extent  the  country  of 
our  dreams.  Yet  assuredly  there  is  much 
ground  for  hope  and  encouragement  for  all  of 
us  who  are  working  for  the  amelioration  of 
the  lot  of  the  blind.  We  feel  convinced  that, 
with  the  advent  of  new  lines  of  thought  and 
action  such  as  is  so  apparent  in  our  Blind 
Institutions  to-day,  blindness  is  becoming  no 
longer  the  terrible  affliction  that  it  has 
always  been  held  in  the  past  to  be.  We  are 
learning  to  substitute  the  word  ' '  handicap ' ' 
for  "affliction,"  and  the  term  "intelligent 
sympathy"  for  the  cold  word  "pity."  We 
have  but  to  look  around  us  to-day  and  take 
stock  of  the  widening  spheres  of  usefulness 
and  activity  becoming  open  to  the  blind,  to 
realise  that  there  are  possibilities  opening 
out  that  could  never  have  been  dreamt  of  in 
the  past.  The  war  is  keeping  back  the 
social  reforms  that  must  come  with  the 
march  of  time  ;  yet  even  now  we  may  put 
our  hands  to  the  plough  so  that  the  land  of 
our  endeavours  may  be  ready  for  the  seed 
when  the  time  of  sowing  comes  round. 

OOOO 
MR.  P.  SUMNER,  one  of  St.  Dunstan's 
men,  at  present  a  resident  at  St.  Mark's 
Training  College,  Batter  sea,  has  recently 
passed  the  Inter-Arts  Examination  of  the 
London  University,  in  the  First  Class.  The 
subjects  offered  were  :  English,  French, 
Latin,  Logic  and  History.  Mr.  Sumner  has 
also  been  successful  in  obtaining  a  First 
Class  Certificate  at  the  recent  Archbishop's 
Examination  in  Holy  Scripture. 

A  LARGE  bequest  just  left  for  endowment 
of  resident  canons  at  the  Anglican  pro -cathe- 
dral of  St.  George  in  Jerusalem  recalls  a 
grotesque  episode  of  the  war.  When  the 
Turks  entered  the  war  their  authorities  at 
Jerusalem  were  told  that  there  were  canons 
in  St.  George's  Cathedral,  and,  mistaking 
"great  guns"  of  the  Church  for  artillery,  they 
tore  up  the  cathedral  pavement,  and  exca- 
vated the  entire  edifice  in  a  futile  search  for 
hidden  ordnance.  This  sounds  like  a  bad 
joke,  but  the  truth  of  the  story  is  vouched 
for  by  the  Bishop  (Dr.  Mclnnes)  and  is  cor- 
roborated by  photographs. 
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AH,   yes ;    from  this   old   garden   by   the 
wave- wash' d  beach, 
In    pensive    mood    I've    watched   the 
toiler  come  and  go, 
Knowing,  full  well,  one  day  I  too  must  say 

"farewell" 
To    all    that    is    held    dear    'mongst    things 
terrestrial. 

Call  it  not  Death  !  this  passing  from  the  old- 
time  sphere : 

Such  fate  would  prove  unworthy  of  a  great 
design  ! 

The  tender  loves  of  long  ago,  so  cherished 
here, 

Perchance  will  bid  us  welcome  in  another 
clime. 

When   twilight    shadows  gather,   and    I    sit 

apart, 
Thinking   of    what   is — yearning   for    what 

might  have  been, 
How  wistful  memories  wake  the  once  familiar 

dream, 
And  something  vaguely  whispers  of  the  life 

to  be : 
A  super-life  made  easy  by  the  sojourn  here, 
A  mighty  realm  where  time  is  compassed  by 

eternity. 

Ben  Purse. 
oooo 

PLYMOUTH,  in  presenting  its  freedom  to 
Mr.  Page,  has  a  right  to  speak  for  us  all. 
She  helped  enormously  to  colonise  America. 
Plymouth  was  the  base  of  Raleigh,  as  it  was 
of  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert.  It  was  the  home 
of  the  Hawkinses,  of  whom  Sir  John  was  the 
first  Englishman  to  enter  the  Bay  of  Mexico, 
the  first  man  to  "collect"  and  spend  Spanish 
money  for  the  furtherance  of  British  aims  in 
the  New  World.  And  it  was  Plymouth 
which  colonised  North  Virginia,  through  her 
famous  Plymouth  Company. 

OOOO 

QTHE  Editor  would  be  glad  to  receive 
reports  and  news  items  from  heads  of 
Institutions  and  others  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  the  Blind.  These  should  be  re- 
ceived before  the  16th  of  the  month  previous 
to  insertion.  Address  contributions  :  Editor, 
The  Beacon,  The  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.l. 
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IT  is  not  often  that  a  Peer  of  the  Realm  is 
seen    in  the   dock.      Yet,  on  September 
17th,   Viscount  Chaplin  so  appeared   at 
the    petty    sessions    holden    at    the    Royal 
Botanic  Gardens.     According  to  the  opening 
statement  of  Mr.  Horatio  Bottomley  (called 
Serjeant  Buzfuz  by  courtesy),  two  charges 
were  made  against  the  prisoner.     First,  that 
having  won  the  1867  Derby  with  Hermit  he 
had  never  won  another.     Second,  that  after 
a  long  and  blameless  career  in  the  House  of 
Commons  he,   at  a   time   when   he   was  the 
only  old  English 
gentleman    left 
there,       basely 
deserted  it  that 
he   might   con- 
sort with  Dukes 
and     other 
evil-disposed 
persons.     Mr. 
Charles  Palmer 
(courtesy  name, 
Serjeant  Snub- 
bins)     did     not 
attempt  to  dis- 
prove      the 
charges,    but 
called  as  a  wit- 
ness to  charac- 
ter  Sir  Arthur 
Pearson,      who 
recounted      all 
the     prisoner's 

good  works   in  Dickens  Characi 

connection  with 

St.  Dunstan's  Hostel  for  Blinded  Soldiers  and 
Sailors.  Whereupon  the  prosecution  was  with- 
drawn, and  the  learned  Magistrate  (whom  it 
was  clearly  wrong  to  identify  with  Mr.  Justice 
Stareleigh)  announced  that  the  prisoner  left 
the  Court  without  a  stain  on  his  character. 
Such  was  in  outline  "The  Court  Now 
Sitting,"  one  of  the  chief  dramatic  enter- 
tainments at  the  Dickens  Fete  and  Fair 
given  on  the  17th  ult.,  in  the  Botanic 
Gardens,  in  aid  of  the  Dickens  Home  for 
Blinded  Soldiers  and  Sailors,  St.  Leonards- 
on-Sea.  Herein  is  true  matter  for  an 
Elizabethan  masque.  Only  where  the 
Elizabethan  would  have  thrown  into  the 
frolic  the   full  force  of  his  fancy   and    his 


poetry,  this  day's  proceedings  were  left 
pretty  much  to  the  improvisation  of  the 
actors,  whose  impromptus  were  infinitely 
wittier  than  the  "gags"  we  get  from  our 
professional  comedians.  No  cause-list  was 
obtainable,  so  one  does  not  know  whether 
other  serious  cases  were  disposed  of,  or 
whether  Lord  Chaplin  was  charged  over 
and  over  again.  The  Court  was  almost 
inconveniently  crowded.  Another  tent  well 
thronged  was  the  Royal  Crummies  Theatre, 
where  was  enacted  a  lurid    drama  by   Mr. 

Harry  Grattan, 
entitled  "Ooh," 
in  which  Miss 
Violet  Loraine 
headed  a  strong 
cast.  Asa  skit 
on  ordinary 
melodrama  it 
was  quite 
amusing,  but 
there  was  little 
that  distinc- 
tively recalled 
Crummies,  or 
Dickens  either. 
The  Dickens 
atmosphere 
was  much  more 
successfully  at- 
tained in  a  scene 
in  which  mem- 
bers of  the 
ers  at  the  Fete.  Eccentric  Club 

and  their 
friends  impersonated,  in  free-and-easy 
fashion,  various  Dickens  characters  gathered 
round  the  festive  board  of  an  old  inn.  Mr. 
George  Moore  made  a  beaming  Pickwick, 
Mr.  Roy  Byford  a  perfect  old  Weller,  and 
the  other  characters  included  a  Dan'l 
Peggotty,  easily  distinguishable  from  the 
D'anl  Peggotty  of  Mr.  Sydney  Paxton,  who 
exhibited  a  German  mine  in  a  tent  of  his 
own.  There  was  some  lively  boxing  in 
"The  Game  Chicken  Booth,"  Mr.  Eugene 
Corrie  acting  as  referee,  and  dancing  in 
"Dingley  Dell,"  with  Mr.  Turveydrop  acting 
as  master  of  Mr.  Warden's  ceremonies. 
There  were  also  palmistry,  a  lucky  tub 
presided  over  by  Miss  Phyllis  Broughton,  a 
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"Den"  in  which  Fagin  (alias  Albert  Ward) 
disposed  of  "wipes"  and  other  acquisitions, 
and  an  "Old  Curiosity  Shop,"  under  the 
direction  of  Mrs.  Edward  Hulton,  many  of 
the  contents  of  which  were  auctioned  late  in 
the  afternoon.  There  were  several  other 
side-shows,  and  at  times  one  caught  sight 
of  Nancy  Sikes  (alias  Violet  Lewis)  or  "Jo" 
(alias  Miss  Sydney  Fairbrother)  flitting 
about  the  grounds.  The  hon.  organisers — 
Mr.  Bransby  Williams  (who  heard  the 
Chaplin  case,  conducted  some  of  the 
auctions,  and  made  himself  generally  useful) 
and  Mr.  Anslow  J.  Austin — are  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  a  pleasant  and  successful 
afternoon,  and  the  fete,  held  within  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  of  the  Devonshire  Terrace  House 
where  many  of  the  characters  were  con- 
ceived, should  appreciably  benefit  the  Home, 
which  is  to  be  established  under  the  joint 
auspices  of  the  Dickens  Fellowship  and  Sir 
Arthur  Pearson's  Blinded  Soldiers'  and 
Sailors'  Hostels. — Morning  Post. 

OOOO 

MR,  OTTO  H.  KAHN,  of  New  York,  the 
prominent  Jewish  philanthropist  and  banker, 
has  received  from  the  President  of  the  French 
Republic  the  decoration  of  Chevalier  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour,  in  recognition  of  his  dis- 
tinguished services  to  the  Allied  cause. 

Mr.  Kahn,  who  was  born  at  Mannheim 
in  1867,  has  become  specially  prominent  for 
his  whole-hearted  denunciation  of  German 
ways  and  politics.  On  the  outbreak  of  war 
he  presented  his  fine  residence,  St.  Dunstan's, 
in  Regent's  Park,  as  a  home  for  blinded 
soldiers.  He  is  a  partner  in  the  financial 
firm  of  Kahn,  Loeb  &  Co.,  New  York. 
OOOO 

THERE  is  nothing  very  surprising  about 
the  prolific  growth  of  flowers  on  battlefields. 
All  explosives  contain  nitrates,  and  the  ex- 
plosion of  high-powered  shells  completely 
changes  the  nature  of  the  surrounding  soil 
by  pulverising  it ;  thereby  enabling  plant  life 
to  make  more  satisfactory  use  of  the  various 
ingredients  of  which  the  soil  is  composed. 
After  the  war  farmers  will  doubtless  purchase 
condemned  explosives  for  fertilisation. 

TUNERS   FOR   FRANCE. 

npWO  TUNERS,  who  must  have  sufficient  sight  to 
■*■  help  them  in  getting  about,  are  Required  for 
Y.M.C.A.  Huts  in  France.  Board,  lodging,  and 
travelling  expenses  paid.  Remuneration,  30s.  to  £2 
a  week.  Will  be  required  to  go  out  for  a  period  of 
four  months,  followed  by  a  fortnight's  leave. — Apply 
to  H.C.W.,  224,  Great  Portland  Street,  W.l. 
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THE  Continental  system  of  time,  i.e.,  the 
24-hour   clock,    was  brought  into    use 
throughout  the  British  Army  at  mid- 
night, September  30th,  1918. 

The  "time  of  origin,"  that  is,  the  time  at 
which  a  message  or  dispatch  is  signed  by  the 
originator,  will  always  be  represented  by 
four  figures,  the  first  two  figures,  01  to  23, 
representing  the  hours  from  midnight  to 
midnight,  and  the  second  two  figures,  01  to 
59,  representing  the  minutes  of  the  hour. 
For  example  : — 

12.10  a.m.  will  be  written  0010 
3.25  a.m.     ,,  ,,         0325 

11.0    a.m.     ,,  „         1100 

Noon  ,,  ,,  1200 
3.25  p.m.  ,,      ,,    1525 

11.40  p.m.  „      „    2340 

0000  and  2400  will  not  be  used,  but  the  mes- 
sage or  dispatch  will  be  timed  2359  or  0001. 

The  twenty-hours'  day  has  so  long  been 
in  use  in  Italy  that  all  tourists  know  it,  at  any 
rate  on  the  railways.  But  in  Italian  provinces 
there  are  at  present  three  "times"  :  the  24- 
hours  time  at  the  station,  the  time  we  have 
all  lived  by  in  England,  and  the  old  church 
time  that  is  changed  four  times  a  year.  This 
last  is  regulated  by  sunset,  and  the  following 
Angelus,  which  rings  at  24  o'clock  (not  the 
24  of  the  railways,  but  another  24).  An  hour 
after  the  Angelus,  the  "first  hour  of  night" 
— 1  o'clock — is  tolled  for  the  saying  of  the 
"De  Profundis"  Psalm.     To  distinguish  this 

1  o'clock  from  the  1  o'clock  we  all  know,  the 
latter  is  called  commonly  "il  tocco" — the 
stroke. 

OOOO 

IT  is  curious  that  candles  and  cotton 
should  have  been  simultaneously  threatened, 
for  they  appeared  in  England  together.  The 
first  recorded  importation  of  cotton  into 
England  was  in  1298,  and  the  newcomer, 
derived  from  the  Arabs  in  Spain,  came  to 
make  wicks  for  the  first  of  our  true  candles. 
In  peace  times  we  now  import  so  much  raw 
cotton  that  no  fewer  than  fourteen  countries 
buy  more  than  a  million  pounds  worth  of 
the  manufactured  product  of  us  yearly,  and 
nine  countries  from  half  a  million  to  a  million 
each.  Cotton,  though  its  reign  has  been 
troubled  latterly,  is  still  a  king. 
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SIR  ARTHUR  PEARSON,  speaking  at  a 
recent  meeting  in  London,  seemed  to 
wish  his  large  audience  to  understand 
that  he  didn't  even  despair  of  men  totally 
blind  becoming  at  least  fairly  good  aviators 
when  the  war  was  over.  He  gave  his  own 
curious  experiences  in  the  role  of  airman, 
claiming  that  he  was  probably  the  first  totally 
blind  man  who  had  made  voyages  in  an 
aeroplane. 

"I  went  up  with  Mr.  Grahame  White," 
said  Sir  Arthur,  "and  I  thoroughly  enjoyed 
rushing  through  space  at  the  rate  of  eighty 
miles  an  hour  !  After  half  an  hour  of  this, 
Mr.  White  said  to  me  that  we  were  going  to 
plane  down.  We  were  2,000  feet  up  at  the 
time,  and  he  said  he  intended  to  nose-dive, 
and  that  I  was'nt  to  be  afraid.  I  certainly 
didn't  feel  at  all  afraid  !  I  felt  nothing  but 
the  most  pleasurable  sensations  as  we  came 
down,  which  descent,  peculiarly  enough, 
reminded  me  strongly  of  ski-ing  over  the 
Alps  in  the  days  of  long  ago.  Yes,  I  cer- 
tainly think  you  will  see  wonderful  achieve- 
ments later  in  unexpected  fields  by  our  blind 
men." 

In  this  connection  it  is  worth  remarking 
that  the  famous  blind  knight  who  has  just 
received  the  accolade  from  the  King,  Sir 
Alfred  Washington  Ranger,  is  engaged  in 
what  may  well  be  looked  on  as  quite  outside 
any  other  blind  man's  experience  in  a  pro- 
fession. For  Sir  Alfred  is  a  solicitor,  the 
chief  partner  in  the  well-known  firm  of 
Messrs.  Ranger,  Burton,  and  Frost,  of  Fen- 
church  Street,  London.  Though  he  has  been 
blind  from  boyhood,  at  school  in  Worcester, 
and  at  the  University  of  Oxford  later,  he 
firmly  announced  his  unalterable  intention  of 
becoming  a  lawyer,  though  nearly  all  his 
other  blind  friends  at  the  noted  school  were 
looking  forward  to  becoming  clergymen  or 
teachers. 

Sir  Alfred,  however,  studied  Law  at  Ox- 
ford, and  took  honours  in  the  Final  Law 
Schools  ;  then  on  leaving  the  'Varsity  he  at 
once  joined  the  present  firm,  and  has  been 
with  it  ever  since.  He  is  the  solicitor  to  the 
Salvation  Army,  and  was  confidential  counsel 
to  the  late  General  Booth,  who  left  in  his 
keeping  the  celebrated  letter  which  revealed 


after  the  General's  death  his  wishes  as  to  the 
next  successor  in  the  leadership  of  the  Army. 

Private  Leonard  Jackson,  of  the  Cheshire 
Regiment,  was  a  barber  before  the  war.  He 
lost  his  sight  on  active  service,  and  when  at 
St.  Dunstan's  was  trained  as  a  basket-maker  ; 
then  he  and  his  wife  set  up  in  this  business 
when  he  returned  home.  But  some  of  his 
old  customers  begged  of  him  again  to  start 
shaving  them,  saying  they  were  confident 
enough  to  allow  him  to  do  so.  So  now  he 
is  back  again  in  his  little  barber's  shop  in 
Rock  Ferry,  and,  writing  to  Sir  Arthur 
Pearson,  he  says  : — 

"  Well,  sir,  I  took  the  risk.  I  thought 
if  they  dared,  I  might,  too.  And  I  now  find  I 
can,  thanks  to  my  training  at  St.  Dunstan's, 
still  use  the  razor  with  almost  as  much  skill 
as  when  I  had  my  sight.  You  see,  whilst  at 
St.  Dunstan's  I  learned  from  you  that  price- 
less lesson  of  self-confidence,  and  I  certainly 
think  that  is  what  the  men  who  are  newly 
blinded  need  most  of  all.  You  have  taught 
us  this  splendidly,  and  I  say,  God  bless  your 
work  for  us  all." 

This  article  has  already  shown  blind  men 
in  marvellous  roles  to-day,  but  what  is  to  be 
said  of  a  man,  totally  blind  from  childhood, 
who  is  so  clever  that  he  is  the  regular  active 
editor  of  a  weekly  newspaper,  and  very  often 
his  own  reporter,  too  ? 

When  the  present  writer  was  standing  as  a 
candidate  for  a  council  election  in  Middlesex, 
there  came  to  his  meeting  a  blind  man,  who 
strolled  nonchalantly  up  to  where  somebody 
had  told  him  the  table  for  reporters  was,  sat 
down  and  took  out  his  notebook  ready  for 
business.  When  spoken  to  by  the  writer 
sympathetically,  this  man  mentioned  that  he 
was  John  Whall,  the  editor  and  reporter  of 
a  Middlesex  newspaper  well  known  and 
widely  circulated  over  the  west  portion  of 
the  county. 

Mr.  Whall  used  his  own  system  of  short- 
hand, and  it  was  interesting  to  notice  how 
eager  he  was  to  get  a  good  report  of  the 
proceedings,  and  how  skilfully  he  kept  up 
with  the  speakers,  just  as  easily  as  if  he  had 
all  his  faculties.  Naturally,  he  was  congratu- 
lated by  us  when  the  meeting  was  over  ;  and 
he  told  how  for  many  long  years  he  had  been 
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devoted  to  newspaper  work  ere  he  became 
the  editor  of  the  weekly  he  manages  to-day. 

Mr.  John  Kerr,  recently  appointed 
manager  of  the  Asylum  for  the  Blind  in 
Aberdeen,  was  originally  a  basket-maker  in 
the  "  granite  city."  He  took  a  big  interest 
in  local  politics,  and  was  elected  to  the  School 
Board,  where  he  rose  to  be  the  chairman  of 
that  body,  and  the  acknowledged  leader  in 
many  civic  movements  for  the  benefit  of  his 
native  town.  He  is  respected  and  loved  by 
all  who  come  into  contact  with  him  ;  and  one 
has  remarked  that  Aberdeen  to-day  perhaps 
owes  more  to  what  John  Kerr  has  done  for 
it  during  the  past  twenty  years  than  to  any 
other  citizen  it  now  possesses. 

Here  is  another  wonderful  example  of 
what  a  resolute  blind  man  can  make  himself. 
A  native  of  Richmond,  Yorkshire,  who  is 
stone-blind,  and  also  quite  deaf,  determined 
to  learn  poultry-farming,  and  went  to  a 
noted  keeper  of  poultry  for  instruction. 
The  latter  gentleman  says  : 

"  I  had  to  write  on  the  back  of  his  hand 
every  word  in  the  sighted  alphabet,  and  he 
repeated  it  after  I  had  written  it  and  he  had 
read  it  by  means  of  his  delicate  sense  of 
touch.  After  the  first  day  with  me  he  could 
find  any  part  of  my  acre,  which  is  a  rough 
one,  and  he  himself  is  now  making  a  good 
living  by  keeping  poultry  on  his  own  account 
in  Richmond. 

"  He  has  only  been  blind  for  fourteen 
years,  and  has  taught  himself  Braille  reading 
and  writing  without  any  outside  help  what- 
ever. I  gave  him  a  lesson  on  the  typewriter, 
and  he  got  the  keyboard  off  by  heart  and 
soon  could  write  with  the  instrument.  He  is 
certainly  the  most  wonderful  blind  man  I 
have  ever  known,  for  in  his  poultry-work, 
once  he  had  got  really  into  it,  he  never 
seems  to  miss  the  two  senses  we  others  find 
so  useful  and  necessary  ! ' ' 

Many  people  who  have  read  about  the 
astounding  exploits  of  old  Blind  Jack,  of 
Knaresborough,  have  often  thought  the  bow 
had  been  drawn  a  bit  too  long  by  his 
biographer.  But  that  a  blind  man  can 
become  a  good  engineer  is  shown  conclusively 
to-day  by  the  career  of  Private  R.  F.  Wright, 
who,  on  leaving  the  Army  after  being  blinded, 
became  general  correspondent  in  the  city 
office  of  a  large  engineering  firm.  He  has 
proved  to  his  employers — by  the  way,  he  has 
extended  the  scope  of  his  firm's  work — that 
he  himself  may  become  quite  an  excellent 
engineer.     When  he  was  first  blinded,  and 


came  under  the  care  of  Sir  Arthur  Pearson's 
hostel,  Private  Wright  never  for  a  moment 
imagined  such  a  career  as  this  could  possibly 
be  open  to  him,  and  he  is  now  only  too 
delighted  on  finding  that  there  is  every 
prospect  of  his  really  making  a  name  and 
fame  for  himself  as  an  engineer. 

In  a  well-known  West  End  drapers' 
establishment  people  who  happen  to  go 
through  the  telephone  department  are 
astonished  to  find  that  busy  part  of  the 
great  business  under  the  control  of  a 
blind  man.  This  is  Private  Alvey,  who  has 
become  so  expert  as  an  operator  of  the 
telephone  that  he  earns  quite  a  good  living 
here  in  a  job  he  likes  very  much,  and  one 
which  he  feels  is  just  what  he  might  have 
chosen  for  himself  had  he  not  been  blinded 
at  all. 

And  not  least  surprising  amongst  notable 
blind  men  doing  wondrous  work  nowadays 
is  the  case  of  Lord  Dysart,  who  goes  about 
his  estates,  superintends  them  and  their 
workers,  walks  to  distant  churches  and  joins 
heartily  in  the  services,  takes  the  chair  at 
meetings  in  whose  work  he  is  interested,  and 
devotes  himself  generally  to  all  sorts  of 
labour  almost  more  earnestly  and  resolutely 
than  he  did  when  he  possessed  his  sight  ! 
Indeed  so  sturdily  and  cleverly  does  his 
lordship  "carry  on"  with  most  things  he 
undertakes  that  strangers,  not  knowing  he  is 
blind,  are  quite  unbelieving  when  told  that 
such  is  the  case. 

GEO.  A.    WADE. 

oooo 

BLINDED  FOR   YOU. 

1,204  soldiers  have  to  date  been  blinded 
in  the  war.  Of  these  563  are  now  at  St. 
Dunstan's  and  its  Annexes  ;  the  remainder 
have  passed  through  St.  Dunstan's  or  are 
still  in  Hospital. 

OOOO 

General   Maunoury,    victor   of   the 

battle  of  the  Ourcq  in  1914,  who  is  now  blind 
through  wounds,  was  given  a  tremendous 
ovation  for  a  stirring  address  which  he  de- 
livered to  Comrades  of  the  Great  War  at  a 
Marne  anniversary  celebration  in  Paris.  The 
General  recalled  the  successes  of  the  armies 
which,  in  1914,  "  opened  out  the  first  stages 
of  the  road  leading  to  that  ultimate  victory 
towards  which  the  valiant  forces  of  the  Allies 
are  now  advancing  with  swift  and  certain 
steps." 
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OUR  readers  will  remember  that  from 
time  to  time  we  have  reported  the 
result  of  negotiations  proceeding 
between  representatives  of  the  National  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind  and  the  Director  of  Tea 
Supplies. 

It  was  recently  agreed  to  provide  a  bonus 
to  Blind  Tea  Agents  of  If  d.  on  every  pound 
of  tea  sold,  and  the  National  Institute  was 
instructed  to  send  out  the  monies  to  these 
agents  when  they  complied  with  certain 
regulations.  It  has  been  agreed  that  the  Tea 
Control  Department  should  refund  the 
amounts  paid  to  the  Institute  every  three 
months,  but  in  order  to  assist  the  blind 
agents  it  has  been  decided  to  make  the  pay- 
ments every  six  weeks. 

The  first  allowances  have  just  been  sent 
out,  amounting  to  a  sum  of  £45.  If  no 
additions  are  made,  this  means  that  a  sum  of 
£360  per  annum  has  been  secured  by  us  for 
these  blind  agents,  apart  from  the  large 
amounts  that  are  being  paid  by  the  three 
registered  companies. 

oooo 
A  DICKENS  FETE. 

IT  was  a  happy  thought  which  prompted 
Mr.  Bransby  Williams,  Mr.  A.  J.  Austin  and 
Mr,  Crotch  to  organise  the  Dickens  Fete  (an 
account  of  which  appears  in  another  column), 
in  aid  of  the  Charles  Dickens  Home  at  St. 
Leonards  for  Blinded  Soldiers  and  Sailors 
trained  at  St.  Dunstan's. 

Mr.  Crotch  (President  of  the  Dickens 
Fellowship)  has  helped  to  raise  money  to 
purchase  the  freehold  of  the  Home,  and  is 
now  anxious  to  obtain  funds  to  furnish  the 
Home  and  build  the  necessary  training 
shops  for  the  men.  A  sum  of  £25,000 
will  afterwards  be  required  to  endow  the 
Institution. 

OOOO 

AT  the  Autumn  Conference  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind,  which  was  held  at  the  N.I.B. 
last  year  (with  the  President  of  the  Institute, 
Sir  Arthur  Pearson,  Bart.,  in  the  chair),  it 
was  decided  to  hold  a  similar  Conference 
this  year.  Owing  to  the  greatly  increased 
difficulties  of  railway  travelling ,  food  rationing , 
etc.,  it  has  now  been  considered  inadvisable 
to  hold  the  proposed  Conference  this  autumn. 
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IT  was  officially  announced  recently  that 
the  King  had  approved  the  appointment 
of    the    Rev.    Ernest    Newton    Sharpe, 
Rector  of  Holy  Trinity,  Marylebone,  to  the 
Rectory  of  St.  Mary  Woolnoth,  E.C. 

Mr.  Sharpe,  who  is  a  son  of  the  late  Rev. 
Henry  Sharpe,  for  many  years  Vicar  of 
Trinity  Church,  Hampstead,  graduated  from 
Clare  College,  Cambridge,  in  1888,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  his  M.A.  degree  in  1892.  He  was 
prepared  for  the  ministry  at  Ridley  Hall, 
under  Bishop  Handley  Moule.  He  was 
ordained  in  1890,  his  first  and  only  curacy 
being  at  Bath  Abbey  Church.  In  1894  he 
came  to  London  as  Vicar  of  Emmanuel, 
West  Hampstead,  where  for  fourteen  years 
he  did  excellent  work.  In  1908  he  went 
to  the  Manchester  diocese,  having  been 
appointed  to  succeed  the  present  Bishop  of 
Peterborough  as  Rector  of  St.  Paul's,  Kersal. 
He  was  very  popular  in  the  North,  and  in 
1910  Bishop  Knox  appointed  him  Rural 
Dean  of  Salford,  in  succession  to  the  present 
Bishop  of  Lincoln.  Early  in  1912  he  returned 
to  London,  having  been  nominated  by  the 
Crown  to  succeed  Prebendary  Grose  Hodge 
as  Rector  of  Holy  Trinity,  Marylebone.  For 
some  time  he  has  acted  as  Chaplain  at  the 
St.  Dunstan's  Hostel  for  Blinded  Soldiers 
and  Sailors. 

The  benefice  of  St.  Mary  Woolnoth  is 
generally  supposed  to  be  a  rich  one,  but  on 
the  last  voidance  of  the  living  the  income 
was  substantially  reduced,  some  of  it  going 
to  other  churches,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
under  the  new  arrangement,  the  emoluments 
will  be  less  than  those  of  Holy  Trinity, 
Marylebone. 

OOOO 

HAD  a  shortage  of  coal  like  the  present 
arisen  during  the  Napoleonic  wars, there  would 
have  been  no  difficulty  in  providing  labour 
for  the  mines.  We  should  have  called  in 
more  women.  Women  worked  in  the  mines 
until  1842,  and  Hugh  Miller  left  a  deplorable 
picture  of  these  "poor  over-toiled  creatures." 
They  bore  the  coal  in  baskets  on  their  backs 
up  ladders  raised  in  the  shafts,  and  their 
day's  work  was  estimated  to  equal  the  carry- 
ing of  lcwt.  from  sea  level  to  the  top  of  Ben 
Lomond— 3,192  ft. 
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WE  have  received  the  report  of  the 
Wakefield  and  District  Society  for 
the  Blind  for  the  year  1917,  and 
gladly  note  that  during  the  year  under 
review  the  workshops  have  been  well 
supplied  with  work  in  all  departments,  while 
wages  have  considerably  increased.  The 
sales  amount  to  £873,  being  an  increase  of 
£273  on  those  of  the  previous  year.  The 
Ladies'  Auxiliary  Committee,  appointed  in 
July,  1916,  for  the  purpose  of  organising 
and  promoting  an  annual  flower  day  to 
increase  the  income  of  the  workshops,  have 
been  rewarded  by  adding  nearly  £200  to 
the  General  Fund. 

The  Committee  also  report  that  they 
have  been  able  to  increase  the  Holiday 
Bonus  and  to  continue  the  War  Bonus  to 
the  blind  workers. 
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LAST  year,  brave  youth,  he  saw  with  joy 
Sweet  spring  in  dainty  dress ; 
The  new-born  green  of  hill  and  dale, 
The  azure  skies,  and  starlight  pale, 
His  very  soul  did  bless. 

June  roses  held  for  him  a  charm, 

Their  velvet  petals  drew 
Fond  thoughts  of  one — and  fair  hopes,  too, 
Of  winning  eyes  of  violet  blue ; 

That  theme  so  old,  yet  new. 

This  year,  he  feels,  light  breezes  play, 

The  birds  to  him  are  kind ; 
They  tell  him  in  their  happy  songs 
Again  earth  blossoms — and  he  longs 

To  see,  but  now — is  blind. 

There  came  the  trumpet-call  to  arms ; 

He  went — war  claimed  his  sight : 
And  now  he  gropes  his  way  to  find 
The  paths  so  dear  to  heart  and  mind 

He  lives  in  endless  night. 

And  she  who  saw  in  his  brown  eyes 

A  sacred  passion's  glow, 
Sees  vacant  lids — and  fluttering  hands  : 
May  God  reward,  Who  understands 

The  bitterness  and  woe. 

Annie  L.  Werry. 
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BLIND    SOLDIER    AS 
BILLIARD  PLAYER. 
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THE  wonderful  way  in  which  a  blind 
soldier  plays  billiards  is  told  in  the 
Sporting  Life.  Sergeant-Major  Shawl, 
a  Yorkshireman,  who  was  with  Princess 
Patricia's  Regiment  in  the  second  battle 
of  Ypres,  when  a  severe  wound  deprived 
him  of  his  eyesight,  is  the  hero  of  this 
story. 

Before  blindness  overtook  him,  Sergeant- 
Major  Shawl  was  a  pretty  good  player  and 
very  fond  of  the  game.  When  convalescent 
he  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  proprietor 
of  a  Maida  Vale  Hotel.  Finding  time  hanging 
heavily  on  his  hands,  he  took  up  a  cue  and 
began  to  knock  the  balls  about.  At  this 
stage  he  had  to  touch  the  balls  before 
striking. 

Eventually  he  was  received  at  St.  Dun- 
stan's  Hostel,  Regent's  Park,  where  his 
powers  of  observation  were  developed  under 
the  best  training. 

When  others  were  playing  billiards, 
Sergeant-Major  Shawl  would  lean  forward 
in  his  seat  and  train  his  ear  to  the  various 
contacts  of  the  stroke,  and  by  and  by  could 
actually  hear  the  balls  running  on  the  bed 
of  the  table.  His  hearing  in  this  way 
developed  to  an  extraordinary  degree,  and 
eventually  he  could,  within  a  reasonable 
distance,  locate  the  balls. 

With  his  hearing,  his  sense  of  touch 
developed,  until  he  could  advance  to  the 
table  and  by  means  of  his  hands  locate 
the  exact  position  without  touching  the 
ball.  Shawl  could  in  this  way  "sense" 
the  ball  just  as  anyone  in  a  dark 
room  can  tell  by  the  "feel"  when  he 
is  near  a  wall.  He  describes  it  as  a  feeling 
of  coldness. 

Prior  to  making  his  stroke,  Shawl  satisfies 
himself  as  to  the  exact  position  of  each  of  the 
three  balls  without  touching  any  of  them. 
When  within  an  inch  or  two  of  them  his 
fingers  "  sense  "  their  close  neighbourhood, 
and  it  is  an  exceptionally  rare  occurrence  for 
him  to  touch  a  ball  in  judging  its  whereabouts. 
He  makes  breaks  of  eight  and  ten  with 
remarkable  regularity. 
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D  A  SENSATIONAL  DISCOVERY. 

Blinded  Soldiers  Recover  Sight — Experiments  Taking  Place  at  Nice. 
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The  following  is  a  translation  from  a  French  newspaper — the  Eclaireur  of  Nice. 
It  will,  of  course,  be  understood  that  we  merely  give  the  translation  of  the 
article,    and   have    ourselves   had    no    opportunity    of   judging   the    claims   made. 


THERE  has  recently  been  much  talk  in 
our  town  of  mysterious  experiments 
made  by  a  foreign  savant  on  blinded 
soldiers  and  intended  to  give  them  back  their 
sight.  Interested,  as  one  may  imagine,  by 
this  extraordinary  news,  capable  of  bringing 
hope  to  thousands  and  thousands  of  unfor- 
tunates, we  called  upon  M.  Fernand  Demeur, 
lawyer  to  the  Brussels  Court  of  Appeal,  who 
for  the  last  two  years  has  lived  in  our  town 
at  4,  Boulevard  Joseph  Gamier,  and  whom 
we  knew  to  be  the  solicitor  of  the  inventor 
and  persons  working  with  him. 

After  the  first  few  questions  put  to  him, 
he  said,  "What  you  have  been  told  is  quite 
correct,  but  the  invention  is  not  yet  complete. 
Corresponding  as  I  do  myself  with  several 
newspapers,  I  should  have  been  the  first  to 
communicate  to  them  such  information  if  I 
had  considered  the  right  moment  had  arrived, 
but  it  is  at  present  only  .   .   .   ." 

"But,  Maitre,"  we  interrupted,  "already 
there  is  much  talk  in  Nice  of  experiments 
taking  place.  They  are  variously  interpreted. 
Would  it  not  be  better,  in  order  to  avoid  all 
misunderstanding,  all  premature  or  incorrect 
announcements,  to  give  the  public  correct 
information  ? ' ' 

M.  Demeur  withdrew  behind  profes- 
sional secrecy.  Then  yielding  to  our  argu- 
ments, he  gave  some  explanations.  A  few 
months  ago,  one  of  his  friends  heard  that  in 
the  Foreign  Legion  in  Morocco  there  was  a 
clever  scientist  without  fortune  or  relations, 
who,  among  other  inventions,  had  just  dis- 
covered an  apparatus  that  would  give  back 
sight  to  those  accidentally  blinded,  and 
especially  to  the  blinded  soldier. 

A  French  General,  living  at  Nice,  was 
begged  to  approach  the  Commanding  Officer 
of  the  Morocco  Sub-Division  to  which  the 
inventor  belonged,  in  order  to  obtain  for  him 
such  leave  as  would  enable  him  to  come  to 
Nice  for  experimental  purposes.  The  General 
consented  to  this  request,  and  replied  that  he 
had  instructed  an  ophthalmic  surgeon  to  see 
the  inventor  and  talk  to  him,  and  that  he  had 
made  a  report  to  the  effect  that  the  discovery 


actually  was  of  real  interest  and  deserved 
serious  examination.  In  brief,  funds  were 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  man  in  order  to 
construct  an  apparatus  on  his  lines.  Fur- 
lough was  granted  him,  and  so  he  arrived  at 
Nice  about  four  weeks  ago. 

We  then  asked  M.  Demeur  to  inform  us  as 
to  the  principle  of  this  invention.  The  eminent 
lawyer  immediately  replied  that  he  was 
neither  a  doctor,  an  oculist,  nor  a  physician, 
and  that  he  did  not  consider  himself  compe- 
tent to  give  such  explanations.  Nevertheless, 
we  pressed  him  with  questions,  and  this,  in 
substance,  is  what  he  told  us  : 

The  essential  facts  of  the  discovery  are 
three  : — 

1.  There  are  no  opaque  bodies.     That  is 

to  say,  that  certain  luminous  rays  can 
make  an  object  situated  behind  a 
screen  perceptible  to  sight. 

2.  The  optic  nerve,  so  long  as  it  is  not 
affected,  so  long  as  it  lives,  can  be 
influenced  by  luminous  impressions. 

3.  The  inventor  has  discovered  a  means, 

composed  of  phosphorescent  plates, 
of  lenses,  prisms,  and  electrical  induc- 
tion apparatus,  capable  of  influencing 
the     optic     nerve     without     passing 
through  the  eye. 
The  two  first  of  these  propositions  are  of 
a  purely  scientific  nature  and  consequently 
entirely  indisputable.     One  guesses  already 
the  theory  of  the  apparatus.  Blindness,  even 
in  the  case  of  the  most  grave  damage  to  the 
eye,  in  leaving  after  the  healing  of  the  wounds 
a  mucus  veil  causing  opacity,  does  not  cause 
thereby  insensibility  of  the  optic  nerve,  as  is 
proved  by  classic  experiments — phosphene 
phenomena,    sensibility    of    orbital    cavities. 
One    has    only    to    imagine    an    apparatus 
allowing  the  optic  nerve  to  receive  luminous 
impressions   and    then    to  analyse    them  in 
such   a  manner   as    to  reconstitute  normal 
sight.     That  is  what  the  inventor  thinks  he 
has  attained. 

His  apparatus,  once  it  is  attached  to  the 
face  of  a  blind  person,  has  the  appearance  of 
a  mask  of  a  domino,  fitted  with  projecting 
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lenses  and  prisms,  and  connected  by  a  wire 
to  a  portable  electrical  apparatus.  It  com- 
prises, moreover,  some  phosphorescent 
plates,  and  a  chamber  for  filtering  the 
luminous  rays.  It  is  not  intended  to  give  back 
sight  to  the  blind  at  a  stroke,  as  a  lorgnon 
corrects  myopia,  but  to  cause  gradually  the 
re-education  of  the  optic  nerve  in  a  space  of 
time  which  will  vary  with  each  patient. 

So  much  for  the  theory.  What  are  the 
results  obtained  ?  Ignoring  experiments 
made  in  Morocco,  and  which  had  not  been 
controlled  by  him,  M.  Demeur  gave  an 
account  of  what  had  been  done  at  Nice  with 
two  blinded  soldiers  belonging  to  a  local 
institution.  In  accordance  with  the  exact 
forecast  of  the  inventor,  the  patients,  who,  in 
common  with  so  many  blind,  only  perceived 
grey  space,  have  : 

1 .  Received  luminous  sensations  over  the 

whole  gamut  of  the  spectrum,  begin- 
ning at  the  red. 

2.  Perceived  natural  white  light. 

3.  Distinguished,  in  this  white  light,  first 

shadows  and  then  objects. 

One  of  them  was  able  to  recognise 
ordinary  furniture,  to  point  out  where  a 
brilliantly  lighted  garden  ended,  distinguish 
between  two  or  three  fingers  (without  yet 
being  able  to  give  the  number). 

Some  special  difficulties  had  interrupted 
the  course  of  the  experiments,  which  are 
about  to  re-open.  The  inventor  is  positive 
that,  with  the  aid  of  his  apparatus,  which  he 
has  already  simplified  and  improved  since 
his  arrival  in  Nice,  the  blinded,  after  re- 
education of  the  optic  nerve,  will  be  able  to 
see  as  previously,  to  perceive  colours,  forms, 
distances,  and  even  to  read. 

Once  more  M.  Demeur  declared  to  us — 
"I  have  no  wish  to  speak  too  soon  of  this 
marvellous  discovery,  because  it  is  not  yet 
matured,  because  it  is  not  yet  definite.  I 
cannot  assure  you  that  it  will  give  all  that  is 
expected  of  it,  but  I  must  say  that  I  have  the 
greatest  confidence  and  that  the  inventor  is 
sure  of  himself.  The  invention  is  a  tre- 
mendous one,  and  will  have  extraordinary 
consequences,  and  it  truly  deserves  that 
interest  shall  be  taken  in  it  and  its  realization 
facilitated." 

OOOO 

QTHE  subscription  rate  for  The  Beacon 
for  Great  Britain  and  the  Colonies  is 
3s.  per  annum,  post  free  ;  for  foreign 
countries,  4s.  2d.  Single  copies  can  be 
bought  for  3d.,  or  4d.  post  free. 
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ON  Monday,  the  2nd  September,  Sir 
Arthur  Pearson  spoke  to  the  men  of 
St.  Dunstan's  in  the  Outer  Lounge, 
welcoming  them  back  from  their  summer 
holidays.  As  usual  in  these  periodical  talks, 
Sir  Arthur  touched  upon  many  subjects  of 
local  and  general  interest,  imparting  much 
instruction  and  advice. 

He  had  just  received  a  letter  from  an  old 
St.  Dunstanner  containing  an  ingenious  idea, 
which  is  to  be  adopted  by  all  blinded  soldiers 
and  sailors,  and  might  well  become  general 
among  disabled  men. 

There  are,  he  told  us,  certain  unscrupulous 
members  of  the  public,  who,  in  order  to  avoid 
their  military  obligations,  steal  discharge 
papers,  which  they  present  when  they  are 
called  up .  A  man  who  would  do  a  thing  like  that 
would  stop  at  nothing,  and  it  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  that  attempts  of  this  sort  have  been 
made  on  blinded  soldiers,  though  in  only  one 
case  has  the  thief  had  any  success. 

The  suggestion  is  that  each  St.  Dunstanner 
should  place  his  thumb  mark  on  his  discharge 
paper,  a  note  being  written  below  it  to  the 
effect  that  the  finger  prints  are  those  of  the 
rightful  owner  of  the  papers,  which  will 
effectually  prevent  the  recurrence  of  these 
thefts.  Arrangements  have  been  made  for  each 
man  as  he  leaves  St.  Dunstan's  to  seal  his 
discharge  papers  with  his  thumb  print  in  the 
offices  of  the  After-Care  Department. 

We  note  with  interest  the  following 
remarks  made  by  a  correspondent  in  a  recent 
issue  of  the  Evening  Standard : — 

"  It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  Sir 
Edward  Henry,  who  has  just  retired  from 
his  position  as  Commissioner  of  Police  in  the 
Metropolis,  introduced  into  England  the 
marvellous  system  of  finger  prints— a  system 
in  vogue  in  India  many  years  previously,  and 
which  he  himself  imported  from  that  country. 
The  identification  of  criminals  by  this  method 
is  wonderful.  I  remember  once  finger  prints 
were  sent  to  Scotland  Yard  from  Birmingham 
with  inquiries.  The  answer  was  returned  in 
five  minutes.  The  fingers  were  those  of  a 
well-known  burglar,  and  were  recorded  in 
one  of  the  myriad  files,  all  duly  labelled 
and  classified." 
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In  the  ST.  Dunstan's  Review  for  September  there  appeared  an  article  which  we  give 
herewith,  as  it  is  the  contribution  of  a  blinded  officer,  and  will,  we  are  sure,  be  of 
interest  to  those  of  our  readers  who  may  not   have  seen  our  interesting  contemporary. 


SECOND  thoughts,  the  wiseacres  tell  us, 
are  best.  The  wiseacres  are  not  always 
wrong  ;  so  in  this,  as  in  other  matters, 
they  may  have  reason  on  their  side.  All  the 
same,  there  may  be  some  value,  or,  at  all 
events,  some  interest,  in  the  first  after- 
thoughts of  one  who  has  just  completed  an 
important  chapter  in  life.  Later  on, when  the 
impressions  have  settled  into  their  perspec- 
tive, our  reflections  may  be  of  more  sub- 
stantial value  as  giving  a  reliable  indication 
of  the  contents  of  the  chapter,  but  it  is 
possible  that  with  the  lapse  of  time  these 
impressions  may  become  blurred  in  outline 
and,  as  the  classic  has  it,  "Sicklied  o'er  with 
the  pale  cast  of  thought."  So  let  us  collect 
our  impressions  while  the  stamp  is  still  fresh, 
and  set  them  down  for  the  enlightenment, 
amusement,  and  possibly  the  derision,  of  other 
St.  Dunstan's  students,  past  and  present.  It 
is  impossible  to  write  of  St.  Dunstan's  with- 
out referring  to  the  Chief,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  wiite  of  the  Chief  without  appearing  to  be 
fulsome.  Wherefore,  in  this  article,  we  shall 
be  content  to  record  the  fact  that  the  most 
vivid  of  our  impressions  have  to  do  with  two 
interviews ;  the  first,  on  arrival,  with  Sir 
Arthur,  and  the  second,  on  the  eve  of 
departure,  also  with  Sir  Arthur.  Those  who 
have  had  such  interviews  will  understand  ; 
others  must  take  our  word  for  it. 

My  introduction  to  St.  Dunstan's  was  in 
manner  somewhat  of  the  following.  A  certain 
very  affable  young  gentleman,  who  had  left 
several  important  portions  of  his  interior  in 
a  dug-out  in  the  Ypres  salient,  took  me  in  a 
motor  car  to  Regent's  Park.  We  visited  first 
the  Netting-room.  Here  there  was  a  very 
cheery  noise.  The  chief  occupation  of  the 
inhabitants  seemed  to  be  shouting  rudenesses 
at  each  other  and  yelling  for  assistance  to 
somebody  called  "Sister"  ;  they  also  seemed 
to  smoke  considerably.  This  appeared  to  be 
a  home  of  mirth,  and  the  impression  made 
on  the  mind  was  that  netting  must  be  the 
most  cheerful  and  stimulating  occupation  in 
the  world.  Credentials  were  presented  and 
introductions  were  effected  to  several  of  the 
presiding  Genii  of  the  room.   The  information 


was  given  that  netting,  though  it  did  not 
rank  as  a  calling  which  would  lead  to  the 
acquisition  of  wealth  beyond  the  dreams  of 
avarice,  was  a  comforting  pastime,  and  that 
there  was  at  least  tobacco  money  in  it ;  all 
of  which  is  perfectly  true.  But,  they  added, 
these  Genii,  "it  is  a  delightful  occupation  and 
very  easy  to  learn."  All  right.  Once,  in  the 
"dear,  dead  days  beyond  recall,"  I  attended 
a  class  in  field  engineering.  It  was  conducted 
by  a  Major  of  the  R.E.,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
make  infantry  subalterns  into  builders  of 
bridges  and  borers  of  tunnels  and  demolishers 
of  redoubts  in  three  weeks.  All  I  remember 
of  the  course  is  a  remark  of  the  Major  to 
the  effect  that  in  a  length  of  uncoiled  rope 
there  is  more  original  sin  than  in  a  genera- 
tion of  the  sons  of  men.  But  a  stout, 
respectable  rope  is  a  sucking  dove  compared 
to  a  length  of  thinnish  twine  wound  round 
what  the  netters  call  a  needle,  and  intended 
to  be  attached  to  a  "stirrup"  in  such  a 
manner  that,  after  many  manipulations,  the 
result  is  a  hammock.  A  hammock,  it  may 
be  explained  on  the  authority  of  a  facetious 
Colonial,  is  a  series  of  holes  joined  together 
by  string.  During  the  first  few  days  of 
struggle  with  that  twisting,  tiresome  twine, 
the  student  cursed  in  his  beard  the  person 
who  had  told  him  that  this  was  a  delightful 
occupation  and  so  easily  learned.  That  finger 
which  his  teacher  called  "Pinkie,"  and  which 
he,  as  a  loyal  Scot,  knew  as  his  "Cranny," 
ached  and  threatened  to  sever  diplomatic 
relations  at  the  upper  joint.  The  laughter 
and  the  shouting  and  the  smoking  of  the 
other  netters  sounded  like  the  jeering  of 
mocking  demons.  But  trials  and  vexations 
become  fewer  as  the  days  go  by.  "  Pinkie  " 
gets  to  know  his  job,  becomes  prehensible 
and  makes  no  mistakes.  The  hammock 
grows  steadily,  and  there  comes  the  day 
when,  under  guidance,  the  complicated  task 
of  mounting  is  accomplished.  From  ham- 
mocks the  more  courageous  of  the  netters 
go  on  from  strength  to  strength — that  is  to 
say,  to  fruit  and  pea  nets.  Conversation 
becomes  not  merely  possible,  but  desirable, 
and  one  learns  much  from  one's  neighbours 
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about  things  which  have  nothing  to  do  with 
hammocks  or  fruit  or  peas.  Netting  is  all 
right  when  the  period  of  dropping  stitches 
and  oaths  is  passed. 

Next  we  went  to  the  Typing-room.  Here 
it  was  explained  that  typing  is  a  delightful 
occupation,  and  so  useful.  For  a  time,  it 
must  be  confessed,  the  delight  was  not  hectic; 
the  laborious  days  were  there  all  right.  The 
Typing-room,  unlike  the  Netting-room,  is  a 
serious  place,  full  of  clicking  and  high  en- 
deavour. Here  strong  men,  when  they  have 
acquired  an  elementary  knowledge  of  the 
machine,  wrestle  with 
dark  problems  con- 
cerned with  the  price 
and  the  sizes  of  Cardi- 
gan jackets  or  wall 
paper,  with  an  occa- 
sional excursion  into  the 
matter  of  envelopes  of 
precise  dimensions.  If 
you  possess  the  kind 
of  sense  of  humour  that 
does  not  mind  gratify- 
ing itself  at  the  pain 
of  others,  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  fun  to  be 
got  out  of  letter  writing 
while  your  skill  is  still 
small.  In  order  to  be 
really  funny  you  should 
send  off  your  letters 
without  having  them 
revised  by  a  sighted 
friend.  Your  victims 
will  be  thrown  into  pa- 
roxysms of  curiosity  as 
to  the  meaning  of  such 
words  as  '%68_N'gfd. 
andkJy85%_&'.  They 
will  imagine  that  you 
have  been  trying  to  tell 
them  something  really 

important,  such  as  that  you  are  being  cruelly 
treated  in  a  place  which,  while  pretending  to 
be  a  beneficent  institution  for  the  education  of 
blinded  soldiers  and  sailors,  is  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  a  mad  house,  in  which  you  are 
being  forcibly  detained.  The  trouble  about 
this  sort  of  joke  is  that  you  cannot  be  present 
to  see  it  at  work.  That,  however,  applies  to 
many  jokes  of  the  so-called  practical  kind. 
As  the  time  of  the  typing  test  approaches,  the 
earnest  student  is  visited  in  the  watches  of 
the  night  by  nightmares  —  "  Remington 
Revues,"  they  might  be  called.     In  these  he 


H.M.  the  King  talking  to  a  Blinded 
Photographer. 


is  himself  the  chief  actor.  He  sits  at  a  table 
in  front  of  a  keyboard,  to  which  is  attached 
the  stirrup  of  a  hammock,  and  he  ardently 
hopes  that  no  one  will  glance  under  the  table 
and  so  discover  that  he  is  clad  only  in  shirt 
and  socks.  In  this  airy  costume,  and  armed 
with  a  netting  mesh  with  which  to  strike  the 
keys,  he  writes  hysterical  letters  to  friends 
and  relatives,  as  well  as  to  great  firms  in  the 
City.  He  implores  Messrs.  Somebody  and 
Something  to  cancel  the  order  which  he  had 
given  for  pink  Cardigan  jackets,  and  to  send 
instead   fifty    thousand    planks,    measuring 

12"  6'  x  17"  7f '  x  9f . 
If  he  has  time  before 
morning  he  acknow- 
ledges receipt  of 
cheques  for  fabulous 
sums  and  begs  to  thank 
the  senders  for  same. 
Suddenly  the  dreamer 
realizes  that  the  in- 
verted commas  and 
the  apostrophe  have 
knotted  themselves  into 
the  third  loop  of  his 
new  hammock.  He 
shouts  for  assistance, 
"SISTER!"  and  this 
performance  of  the 
revue  is  over. 

Let's  speak  of 
Braille.  They  will  tell 
you  that  Braille  is  a  de- 
lightful occupation,  and 
so  interesting.  It  is 
not.  Braille  is  a  high 
mystery.  Its  rites  are 
presided  over  by 
priestesses,  deeply 
learned  in  its  laws.  The 
Braille-room  may  look, 
to  the  sighted,  very 
like  its  neighbour,  the 
Typing-room,  but  it  is  much  more  than  a 
room,  it  is  a  temple.  One  day,  after  he  has 
passed  his  novitiate,  the  lay  brother  will  be 
conducted  into  an  inner  chamber,  where,, 
under  the  vigilance  of  a  High  Priestess,  and 
against  time,  he  will  read  with  his  fingers 
about  the  ancient  colonies  of  Greece,  and  he 
will  come  from  that  room  either  a  despairing, 
ploughed  wretch,  or  a  dazed,  triumphant 
master  of  the  mysterious  ordeal.  Pukka 
Braillists  write  for  two  whole  sheets  fault- 
lessly, and  are  then  worthy  of  the  greatest  of 
respect.     These  noble  ones  have  the  respect 
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of  at  least  one  of  those  who  have  passed 
scathless  through  the  reading  chamber,  but 
have  gone  no  farther  up  to  date.  Those 
who  are  about  to  begin  the  study  of  this 
mystic  thing  may  be  interested  in  a  few  facts 
regarding  it.     Braille  is  an  invention  of  the 

dev oted  man  who  gave  it  his  name.     It 

consists  in  the  manipulation  of  the  six  harm- 
less dots  of  the  domino,  until  these  are  made 
to  make  arabesques  and  dance  sarabands,  like 
the  fearsome  light  in  ' '  The  Ballad  of  Reading 
Gaol."  There  are  two  jokes  in  Braille.  The 
first  is  that  the  abbreviation  for  "holy  "  is 
"HI"  ;  the  second  is  that  lower  "B,"  which  is 
exactly  like  a  colon,  is  known  as  a  semi-colon. 
The  first  is  a  good  joke,  the  second  is  not. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  summarize  the 
opinions  of  Braille  formed  as  the  result  of 
the  first  month  of  dot-chasing. 

[Extensive  deletion  by  Censor.] 

Attend,  ye  neophytes  who  are  now 
starting  your  career  at  St.  Dunstan's.  In 
addition  to  the  Netters,  and  the  Typists,  and 
the  Braillists,  you  will  meet  many  great  men. 
There  are  the  cheery  Cobblers,  who  put  to 
shame  the  doleful  philosopher  in  "  Chu  Chin 
Chow,"  merry  Basket-makers  and  Mat- 
makers  and  highly -skilled  Carpenters,  who 
handle  fearful  instruments  and  seldom 
lacerate  themselves  or  each  other.  And 
there  are  the  Bloods  of  St.  Dunstan's,  the 
Henologists  and  the  Masseurs.  To  them 
Braille  and  typing  are  only  devices  by  means 
of  which  they  may  study  and  write  of  such 
things  as  Wyandottes  and  osteoblastic  tissue. 
Their  talk  is  of  things  that  are  caviare  to  the 
general.  To  them  and  to  all  other  good  fellows 
of  St.  Dunstan's  my  hat  flies  off.        F.  M. 
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WE  have  received  an  interesting  account 
of  the  year's  work  of  the  North  India 
Industrial  Home  for  Christian  Blind. 
In  common  with  so  many  other  Institutions 
this  Home  has  at  present  great  difficulties  to 
contend  with,  and  Mrs.  Nix  James  (the 
Superintendent),  writing  from  Rajpur,  gives 
us  a  vivid  description  of  these  difficulties. 
"We  are  touched  at  every  point,"  she 
writes.  "The  contention  against  cheating 
and  adulteration  of  food — sometimes  actually 
bad,  and  often  insufficient — has  been  almost 
incessant.     .     .     Housekeeping  in  its  varied 


and  numerous  branches  has  cost  much 
thought.  Cane,  bamboo,  nails,  string,  dyes, 
worsteds,  raw  cotton,  silks,  beads,  threads, 
soaps,  medicines  are  more  costly.  From 
time  to  time  the  railways  have  to  close  the 
booking  of  heavy  goods  for  the  public,  and 
our  large  supplies  coming  from  Meerut, 
Lucknow,  Calcutta  and  Bombay  are  some- 
times detained  for  weeks,  impeding  our 
industries  and  causing  inconveniences." 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  there  were 
sixty  blind  people  at  the  Home.  At  one 
time  the  number  swelled  to  sixty-five.  At 
present  there  are  fifty — ten  boys,  twenty 
women,  and  twenty  girls.  There  are  five 
little  girls  between  the  ages  of  four  and  six 
years,  three  between  seven  and  ten,  and  one 
about  eleven  or  twelve  years  old. 

The  orders  for  the  industries  were  good. 
In  the  Boys'  Department  they  received 
Rs.371,  and  spent  on  work  materials  about 
Rs.227,  giving  a  profit  of  Rs.144.  Through 
the  two  Female  Departments  the  receipts 
were  about  Rs.282,  and  the  expenditure  on 
their  work  materials  about  Rs.182,  giving  a 
profit  of  Rs.100,  and  a  general  percentage  of 
about  37-J.  It  must  be  understood  that  these 
figures  show  simply  the  buying  and  selling, 
and  do  not  include  the  pay  oi  teachers  in  the 
different  sections. 

Gifts  of  left-off  clothing  were  much  ap- 
preciated, though  not  so  much  was  sent  in  as 
in  other  years.  Very  little  was  found  use- 
less— the  little  generally  being  gentlemen's 
collars.  But  gentlemen's  ties  were  much 
approved  of  ;  with  the  filling  taken  out  they 
answer  the  purpose  of  hair  ribbon  for  the 
blind  girls.  And  old  bead  trimmings  are 
treasures.  Good  beads  are  not  obtainable 
in  the  bazaar,  and  all  beads  are  scarce  and 
expensive  now  ;  those  that  can  be  procured 
are  used  for  knitting  purses.  These  little 
articles  are  growing  more  fanciful  and  dainty 
every  day.  Some  of  the  designs  are  con- 
sidered quite  intricate  for  blind  people  to 
work  out  so  perfectly.  Mrs.  James  appeals 
to  readers  to  send  her  old  bead  trimmings. 
She  also  solicits  orders  for  lace,  woollen  goods, 
cup-nets,  doormats,  chairs,  tables,  baskets,  etc. 

She  ends  her  report  with  an  appeal  to 
readers  both  at  home  and  in  India  to  remem- 
ber her  humble  remarks.  "I  hope,"  she 
writes,  "that  you  will  allow  them  a  chamber 
in  your  memory  and  a  place  in  your  prayers, 
and  let  them  increase  your  thoughts  for  a 
small  corner  where  the  afflicted  are  lovingly 
ministered  to,  and  souls  tended  for  the  Master." 
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D  GERMANY'S  FOOD  PROBLEM.  g 
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AN    interesting    article    in    last    month's  6.12  oz.  and  4.81  oz.  per  week  ;  and,  finally, 

Nineteenth   Century  gives  a  survey  of  Krefeld  comes  along  with  a  ration  of  3.5  oz. 

the    internal    conditions    of    Germany  per     week.     .      .     Munition     workers     and 

during    the    present    year,    with    a    view    to  people  living  in  large  towns  get  8.75  oz.  of 

showing  how  far  the  British  blockade  has  meat  per  week  ;  people  living  in  small  places 

achieved   its   object.      The    writer    explains  get  only  3.5  oz.  per  week, 
that  Britain's  aim   in  blockading  Germany  -Rations  of  skim  milk  for  babies  aged 

was  not  to  destroy  the  entire  population  by  from  three  months  to  two     ears  from 

starvation,  for  the   simple  reason  that  it  is  a    litre    per    day    to    half    a    Htre  d 

practically  impossible  to  starve  out  a  nation  according  to  the  district.    For  older  children 

of   eighty  million  people  when   that  nation  and  adults  the  milk  rations  consider- 

has    vast    agricultural    districts    which    are  ably      In  Altonai  for  instance,  the  ration  is 

more  or  less  self-supporting.     "  At  the  same  a   quarter  of  a  litre    per   day  .    in    Munich 

time,"   he  goes  on  to  say,  "by    cutting  off  WOmen  and  girls   get  a  quarter  of    a  litre 

supplies    from    outside    sources,    one     can  daily  while  men  and  boys  onl    receive  half 

always  reduce  a  country  to  the  unenviable  that  amount .  in  Hamburg  the  milk  allowance 

position  of  having  to  fall  back  on  its  own  is  a  quarter  of  a  litre  per  head  per  fortnight ; 

supplies,   in    which   case   the    shortage    will  and  finallV)  in  Bremen,  the  scale  of  distribu- 

invariably  be  felt  in  precisely  those  centres  tion  is  u  litres   per  week  for  a  famil     of 

where  one  wants  it  to  be  felt,  namely,  the  five      At  "the  beginning  of   the  year  there 

industrial   centres.     It  is    patent    that    if    a  was   hardly    enough   milk    in    Hanover    to 

nation    succeeds    in    producing     conditions  supply  even   the  young   children's    ration; 

which    breed    discontent    in   the    important  and   apparently    this    was   typical   of   what 

industrial  centres    of   an    enemy's  country,  was     and    is     stin     go[ng    Qn    throughout 

she  will  have  scored  several  points  over  her  Germany.     ...    The  fat  ration  also  varies 

adversary.     This,  to  put  the  matter  briefly,  greatly.     Berlin  does  itself  very  well  upon 

was  Britain's  object  m  blockading  Germany.  a   weekly  ration  of  1.92   oz.  of  butter  and 

It  will  be  interesting  to  see  how  far  Britain  0.52   oz.    of   margarine   per  head.     Bremen 

has  succeeded.  runs  to  1>22  Cz.   of  butter  and   1.22  oz.  of 

"There  is  no  doubt  that  Germany  is  worse  margarine  per  week.    Hamburg  is  badly  off : 

off   this  year  than   she  was  last  year.     In  there  the  inhabitants  get  1.57  oz.  of  butter 

1917    the     flour     ration     was     temporarily  and  0.7  oz.  of  margarine  per  week.     .     .     . 

reduced    to   170  grammes,   or   5.95   oz.   per  ..~>,      x  ,,       .    _  .  .         . 

,       ,  j         ,0,    i    1X  j      r       \  "  1  he  following  is  a  comparison  between 

head  per  day,   but  halt   a  pound   ot    extra  .,       r      ,  ,.      *»,    .      ^  .*"  .  ,    ., 

,    r      .      J   ,      ~u.  xr...    .  .,,  the    foods    rationed    in    Britain    and    those 

meat  was  issued.      1  his  year  it  is  impossible  . .        -.    .      ~  A      ,,  , 

.        i_  f  tl       -5    j.     i  rationed  in   Germany.      As  there  does   not 

to  grant  such  compensation.     I  he  pig  stocks  ,     ■.  £.     \        ,     .     ^ 

.     %  u      •    i.  xi  j       j  seem  to  be  any  fixed  scale  in  Germany  an 

in  Germany  have  been  so  greatly  reduced  _   ,      ,      J  .  ,         <-,         ,,     _,/ 

,,    ,  \,  .  xx-  i,  average  has  been  taken  of  twenty  large  towns : 

that  even   the    present   meat   ration    would  **  /       & 

seriously  endanger  her  milk  and  fat  supply.  „  Britain  (per  week).   Germany  (per  week). 

T       .         *       ,,        &        ,         <■    ^  rr  j  Meat     16  oz.   average ).  7  oz. 

Last  year  the  people  of  Germany  were  in  Bread Not  rationed  ...  3  1b.  13.25  oz. 

better  fettle  to  endure  the  lean  weeks  before  Potatoes  ...  Not  rationed  ...  2  lb.  8  oz.  (July) 

the  harvest;  this  year  there  has   been  the  Milk    Not  rationed  ...  1.5  pints 

added  memory  of  yet  more  promises  unful-  £freals    -  Not  rationed  ...  2.19  oz. 

r-it     i  i  ii.i  i  Cheese     ...  Not  rationed  ...   1.09  oz. 

filled,    yet   more   hopes   blasted,    yet   more  Butter  4  oz.  1.05  oz. 

victories   snatched   from   them    when    they  Sugar  8  oz.  ...  5.83  oz. 

seemed  almost  within  their  grasp.  Jam Not  rationed  ...  6.56  oz. 

,.TT  r  i  r  .i_  .  Fruit    Not  rationed  ...  Not  issued,  too  scarce 

"Here  are  a  few  examples  of  the  average  Fish Not  rationed        0.87  oz. 

weekly  ration  in  certain  towns  of  Germany  Eggs    Not  rationed  ...  1  egg  per  4  weeks 

during    the    month     of     June.       As    regards  Vegetables.  Not  rationed  ...  3.94  oz.  dried  vegetables 

meat,  three  towns  have  a  ration  of  as  much  £offee Sot  ratkmed  ■•*  219  oz-  substitute 

0  nc  i        j  i         •      x  j-  Tea  Not  rationed  ...  1.75  oz.  substitute 

as  8.75   per  head  per  week;   Six  towns   dis-  Cocoa  Not  rationed  ...  Unobtainable 

tribute  7  oz.  per  week  ;  others  vary  between  Syrup Not  rationed  ...  0.87  oz. 
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"  So  hated  are  the  Germans  in  the  Ukraine 
that  the  peasants  in  many  districts  are 
burning  the  crops  rather  than  see  them  go 
to  fill  the  granaries  of  the  invaders. 

"The  moral  of  it  all  seems  to  be  that 
plans  can  be  made  and  statistics  can  be 
worked  out,  but,  in  practice,  the  human 
element  has  always  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. In  the  case  of  the  Ukraine  the 
human  element  has  responded  to  Germany's 
demand  for  food  by  assassinating  her  repre- 
sentative. When  once  the  policy  of  assas- 
sination has  been  embarked  upon  it  is 
difficult  to  foresee  where  it  will  end,  and, 
without  doubt,  the  present  outlook,  not  only 
in  the  Ukraine,  but  also  in  Russia,  must  be 
causing  the  gravest  anxiety  to  Germany's 
rulers." 
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§  THE  BLIND  AID  SOCIETY.  § 
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THE  difficulty  of  putting  an  end  to  the 
operations  of  the  charity-monger  is 
shown  by  the  result  recently  of  the 
prosecution  of  Walter  Blackburn  at  the 
Lambeth  Police  Court  on  a  charge  of 
endeavouring  to  obtain  charitable  contri- 
butions by  fraud. 

Blackburn  is  the  founder  and  organiser 
of  a  concern  called  the  Blind  Aid  Society, 
of  Brixton  Road,  London,  S.W.,  and  has 
twice  previously  been  convicted  for  obtain- 
ing money  for  charity  by  false  pretences. 

According  to  the  prosecution,  the  total 
income  in  1917  of  his  present  venture  was 
about  £2,000.  Of  this  sum  collectors  got 
£544,  expenses  absorbed  £650,  while  £467 
was  devoted  to  the  relief  of  the  blind,  the 
balance  of  £339  remaining  in  hand,  a  scheme 
being  on  foot  for  buying  an  annuity  for 
£300  for  the  founder. 

These  figures,  however,  were  merely 
approximate,  for  the  magistrate  (Mr.  Ley- 
cester)  said  that  it  was  impossible  to  tell 
from  the  books  whether  the  Blind  Aid 
Society  had  really  accounted  for  all  the 
money  it  had  received.  Nothing  that  could 
be  called  a  balance-sheet,  he  said,  had 
ever  been  issued,  and  no  materials  were  in 
existence  upon  which  one  could  be  made. 
But  he  had  to  administer  the  law  as  it  was, 
not  as  he  might  think  it  ought  to  be,  and 
as  he  could  not  find  that  there  was  sufficient 


evidence  to  convict  Blackburn  of  a  criminal 
offence,  it  was  his  duty  to  discharge  him. 

Blackburn,  it  is  pretty  obvious  from  this, 
has  benefited  by  previous  experience,  and 
has  now  learned  how  to  conduct  his  charity- 
mongering  with  safety  to  himself.  He  has 
found,  as  many  others  of  the  fraternity  have 
done  before  him,  that  so  long  as  he  muddles 
his  accounts  and  gives  away  a  certain 
amount  of  the  money  he  collects  from  the 
public  in  charity,  the  law  is  powerless  to 
prevent  him  quartering  himself  on  the 
public.  Really,  of  course,  the  Blind  Aid 
Society  is  not  a  charity  in  any  real  sense  of 
the  word.  The  collectors  get  more  money 
than  the  ostensible  beneficiaries,  who  are 
merely  the  excuse  for  appealing  for  funds — - 
the  charity-monger's  stock-in-trade.  In  the 
case  of  the  Blind  Aid  Society,  this  consisted 
of  about  150  blind  persons  who  received 
monthly  doles  of  4s.  or  5s.,  a  form  of  charity 
which  could  only  have  a  demoralising  rather 
than  beneficial  effect  upon  the  recipients. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  weekly  board  and 
lodging  bill  of  £3  10s.  for  Blackburn  and 
his  wife  was  paid  by  the  Society,  his  land- 
lady being  a  member  of  the  managing 
committee  and  signing  the  cheques. 

—  Truth,  Sept.  18th,  1918. 

oooo 

THE  BLIND  AND  TRAMCARS. 

A  DEPUTATION  representing  the  blind 
workers  of  the  city  attended  before  the 
Belfast  City  Council  to  ask  that  free 
tramway  passes  should  be  given  to  the 
blind  for  the  purpose  of  going  to  and  return- 
ing from  work. 

The  Lord  Mayor  promised  that  the 
matter  should  receive  consideration. 

Subsequently,  in  connection  with  the 
minutes  of  the  Tramway  Committee,  Alder- 
man Wheeler  raised  the  question  dealt  with 
by  the  deputation. 

Councillor  Turner  (Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee) said  they  had  asked  the  manager  to 
report  on  the  subject,  and  as  a  result  they 
had  decided  not  to  recommend  the  granting 
of  the  concession  asked,  although  they  had 
great  sympathy  with  the  blind. 

After  some  discussion  and  an  intimation 
from  Alderman  Wheeler  that  he  was  pre- 
pared to  move  an  amendment,  Alderman 
Turner  agreed  to  have  the  subject  recon- 
sidered by  the  Committee. 
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[Corporal  Mason,  the  author  of  the  following  article,  was  trained  as  a  poultry  farmer  at  St.  Dunstan's  and 
was  returning  to  Natal  to  start  work.  He  was  accompanied  on  board  by  a  considerable  quantity  of  live 
stock  which,  unfortunately,  perished.  These,  together  with  his  outfit  and  personal  belongings,  will  be  re- 
placed when  he  again  sets  out  for  South  Africa.  His  modesty  prevents  him  from  telling  us  that  he  played 
a  large  share  in  bringing  the  boat  safely  to  the  destroyer's  side,  handling  one  of  the  heavy  oars  himself. 
No  doubt  his  rowing  training  at  St.  Dunstan's  stood  him  in  good  stead. — Ed.  ] 


S 


O  glad  to  see  you  back!"  a  phrase 
which  may  have  a  double  meaning,  but 
which  I  accepted  in  its  kindlier  form  as 

a  welcome  on  my  return  to  St.  Dunstan's 

after  being  torpedoed. 

Having  at  last  received  information  that 
the  boat  for  which  I  had  been  waiting  for 
some  months  to  take  me  back  to  South  Africa 
was  due  to  sail,  I  left  St.  Dunstan's  on 
Monday,  Sept.  9th,  for  Plymouth,  where  I 
embarked  on  the  Galway  Castle,  which  was 
sailing  as  the  Rhodesia.  The  vessel  sailed 
on  Tuesday  morning,  and  was  convoyed 
with  some  twenty  others  by  cruisers  and 
destroyers  for  the  first  two  days,  at  the  end 
of  which  the  convoy  split  up. 

The  third  morning  found  us  some  300 
miles  from  Plymouth  and  the  passengers 
were  just  beginning  to  stir,  when  at  7  o'clock 
a  crash  was  heard  which  announced  the 
arrival  of  an  unwelcome  visitor  in  the  shape 
of  a  torpedo.  A  few  minutes  before  I  had 
been  on  my  way  to  the  bathroom,  but  having 
met  the  steward  with  my  hot  water,  I  had 
returned  with  him  to  my  cabin  and  had 
barely  started  shaving  when  the  torpedo 
struck  us  amidships,  destroying  the  bathroom 
to  which  I  had  been  going. 

Hastily  donning  my  lifebelt,  I  went  up  on 
deck  with  my  mother,  who  was  occupying 
the  cabin  opposite.  We  made  our  way  to 
the  boat  to  which  we  had  been  previously 
allotted,  but  on  reaching  this  found  it  already 
crowded  owing  to  some  of  the  other  boats 
having  been  damaged  by  the  explosion. 
However,  the  Captain  procured  for  us  places 
in  another  boat,  and  from  this  we  were 
eventually  picked  up  by  a  destroyer,  whereas 
the  one  to  which  we  had  been  originally 
allotted  was  swamped  on  being  lowered. 

Hardly  had  we  reached  the  water,  when 
the  Captain  exclaimed  "Good  God  !  they've 
not  got  their  crew,"  whereupon  a  South 
African  "Tommy,"  who  was  returning  for 
his  discharge,  at  once  dived  from  the  deck 
and  getting  into  our  boat  assumed  command. 


All  those  who  were  able,  including  the 
women,  now  got  busy  with  the  oars  in  order 
to  get  clear  of  the  vessel,  which  appeared  to 
be  sinking  rapidly. 

In  spite  of  the  heavy  sea  and  strong  wind 
we  soon  got  clear,  and  the  management  of 
the  heavy  oars  then  naturally  passed  to  the 
men,  who  were  able  to  keep  the  boat  head- 
on  to  the  sea  in  order  to  prevent  its  being 
swamped.  Nine  hours  hard  work  then 
followed,  and  it  was  not  long  before  we 
picked  up  one  of  the  sinking  vessels'  crew 
and  four  South  Africans  from  one  raft  and 
a  woman  and  child  from  another.  But  we 
were  only  able  to  do  this  as  these  rafts  were 
ahead  of  us  ;  had  they  been  on  either  side 
any  attempt  at  rescuing  would  have  meant 
the  swamping  of  our  boat,  as  that  could  only 
have  been  done  by  going  broadside-on  to 
the  sea.  Destroyers  came  upon  the  scene 
within  a  few  hours  of  the  torpedoing  of  the 
vessel,  and  for  some  time  busied  themselves 
in  dropping  depth  charges  in  places  where 
the  submarine  might  be  lurking.  Having 
satisfied  themselves  that  all  was  clear  they 
began  to  collect  the  survivors,  taking  up  first 
those  who  were  on  the  rafts  and  then  later 
the  occupants  of  the  boats. 

Our  turn  came  at  about  4.30  p.m.,  when 
we  were  bumped  on  the  leeward  side  of  the 
destroyer,  and  standing  on  the  side  of  the 
boat  were  hauled  aboard  by  the  sailors  who, 
by  bending  over  the  deck  rails,  could  just 
reach  our  uplifted  arms  when  a  swell  lifted 
the  lifeboat. 

The  rest  of  the  day  was  spent  in  picking 
up  survivors,  of  whom  there  were  a  good 
number,  and  when  darkness  came  we  set 
out  at  full  speed  for  Plymouth,  which  we 
reached  at  8.30  a.m.  on  the  morning  of  the 
13th. 

At  four  in  the  afternoon  we  got  into  the 
train  which  was  bound  for  London,  and  by 
midnight  my  mother  and  I  had  reached  St. 
Dunstan's,  where  everything  was  done  to 
make  us  comfortable. 
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EDITORIAL. 


N  the  Summer  Number  of  the 
Outlook  for  the  Blind  (published 
in  Massachusetts),  there  are  some 
interesting  facts  concerning  the 
Red  Cross  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
which  tell  us  what  is  being  done 
in  the  United  States  for  the 
American  soldiers  and  sailors 
blinded  in  the  war.  The  American 
counterpart  to  St.  Dunstan's 
Hostel  is  called  "Evergreen" — 
officially,  General  Hospital  No.  7  -  the 
Director  of  the  work  being  done  for  the 
war-blinded  American  soldiers  being  Lieut. - 
Colonel  Bordley,  who  is  also  Director  of  the 
Red  Cross  Institute ;  which  points  to  the 
closest  possible  co-operation  between  the 
military  and  civil  organizations  which  are 
working  on  behalf  of  those  blinded  in  the 
war. 

The  Red  Cross  Institute  for  the  Blind 
was  organized  at  the  request  of  the  Surgeon- 
General  of  the  American  Army,  to  supple- 
ment the  training  given  at  the  Military 
Training  School  for  the  Blind.     It  is  evident 


that  our  American  Allies  intend  to  tackle 
the  problem  of  the  blinded  soldier  with 
thoroughness,  and  the  keynote  of  the  attitude 
of  the  Institute  is  struck  when  the  report 
says  that  the  finding  of  new  opportunities 
for  the  employment  of  the  blind  is  only  the 
first  step  in  solving  the  problem.  It  is  being 
recognized  more  generally  as  time  goes  on 
that  in  dealing  with  the  problem  of  the 
education  of  the  blind  it  is  useless  to  equip 
a  man  with  a  trade  or  profession  unless 
those  who  are  not  handicapped  by  loss  of 
sight  and  who  are  experts  in  their  various 
branches  are  ready  to  see  to  it  that  re- 
education also  implies  intelligent  provision 
for  the  future.     As  the  Report  says  : — 

"The  average  business  man  stands  in 
awe  of  a  blind  man,  and  is  afraid  to  employ 
him,  because  if  the  man  fails  to  '  make 
good'  he  'would  have  to  discharge  him.' 
The  Institute  will,  therefore,  not  only  place 
the  man,  but,  if  he  proves  inefficient,  it  will 
remove  him,  thereby  relieving  the  employer 
of  all  embarrassment.  The  Institute  does 
not  believe  in  employing  the  blind  on  a 
charity  basis.  It  should  be  strictly  a 
business  transaction."  In  this  we  heartily 
agree.     It  has  been  proved   over  and  over 
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again  that  the  blind  man  or  woman,  if 
properly  trained,  can  successfully  compete 
with  sighted  rivals  in  many  fields  that  were 
in  the  past  only  considered  possible  for 
sighted  people.  It  is  evident  from  the 
Report  that  the  American  Red  Cross  Institute 
has  earnestly  studied  the  methods  which  have 
met  with  such  marked  success  at  St.Dunstan's 
Hostel.  Again  to  quote  from  the  Report : — 
"One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  which 
confronts  small  workshops  for  the  blind  and 
blind  home  workers  is  the  securing  of  raw 
material  at  the  best  wholesale  rates,  and  the 
finding  of  a  market  for  the  finished  product. 
The  Institute  proposes  to  act  as  the  pur- 
chasing and  sales  agent  for  this  group  of 
workers."  We  do  not  propose  to  quote 
more  fully  from  the  Report,  as  this  would 
merely    entail    traversing    ground    that    has 

already  been  fully  covered  before. 

*        *        * 

History  is  in  these  days  being  made  with 
such  startling  rapidity  that  by  the  time  the 
words  we  are  now  writing  are  printed  it  is 
in  the  bounds  of  possibility  that  the  collapse 
of  Prussian  militarism  may  be  completely 
assured,  and  whether  that  becomes  an  actual 
fact  or  not,  it  is  at  any  rate  certain  that  the 
end  cannot  be  far  delayed.  No  man  can 
prophesy  what  will  happen  when  Peace 
once  more  rules  on  earth,  but  of  one  thing 
we  can  be  certain  and  that  is  that  the 
changed  and  changing  conditions  of  the 
countries  which  have  taken  part  in  the  war 
must  bring  with  them  complete  changes  in 
scores  of  fields.  So  many  of  our  most 
cherished  hopes  and  delusions  have  been 
flung  into  the  melting-pot,  and  we  have 
become  so  accustomed  to  the  terrible  tenets 
of  destructive  philosophy,  that  readjustment 
must  of  necessity  be  a  somewhat  painful  and 
laborious  process.  Yet  if  there  is  one  thing 
that  the  Governments  of  the  nations  realise 
to-day  it  is  that  our  public  education  will 
have  to  undergo  important  modifications,  and 
that  our  schools  will  be  called  upon  to  train 
boys  and  girls  not  only  to  be  efficient  citizens, 
but  to  imbibe  the  principles  that  will  ensure 
honour  and  liberty  in  the  times  of  Peace. 
OOOO 

THE  Committee  of  the  Norwich  Blind 
School,  at  their  last  meeting  held  on  October 
9th,  decided  that  in  future  all  piece  workers 
in  the  Basket  and  Mat  Departments  be  paid 
wages  in  accordance  with  Trade  Union  rate 
of  wages  for  sighted  people,  plus  50  per  cent, 
on  that  rate. 
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"  lf^LINDED  for  you"  was  the  simple 
1J  message  borne  by  the  souvenirs  sold 
for  St.  Dunstan's  throughout  the 
London  streets  and  in  the  suburbs  on 
October  1st.  Everything  favoured  the  day, 
and  the  20,000  ladies  who  started  out  with 
collecting  boxes  to  sell  souvenirs  felt  the 
atmosphere  of  sympathy  at  once.  Very 
shortly  thousands  of  flags  and  50,000  post 
cards  were  cleared  out,  and  before  ten  o'clock 
thousands  of  boxes  were  filled.  The  picture 
of  the  soldier  in  blue  led  by  a  small  girl  was 
worn  by  everybody,  and  in  all  directions  the 
greatest  appreciation  was  expressed  of  the 
work  done  at  St.  Dunstan's  and  of  the  way 
the  men  who  have  given  their  sight  for  their 
country  have  courageously  applied  them- 
selves to  learn  new  industries  and  to  live 
without  the  use  of  their  eyes. 

Many  incidents  occurred  to  prove  the 
widespread  interest  in  the  Blinded  Men's 
Day.  At  the  Savoy  a  £10  note  was  paid  for 
a  medal  belonging  to  a  soldier  of  one  of  the 
Allied  Nations,  and  elsewhere  a  patriot  offered 
to  give  St.  Dunstan's  £2  a  week  as  long  as 
the  war  lasts.  The  Day  started  with  £15,000 
in  donations,  and  throughout  unsolicited  gifts 
poured  in.  Two  matinees,  one  at  the  Palladium 
and  the  other  at  the  Criterion,  were  not  the 
least  of  the  attractions.  Sir  Arthur  Pearson, 
speaking  at  the  Palladium,  said  that  St.  Dun- 
stan's to-day  banished  the  evils  of  apathy 
and  despair  by  putting  the  blinded  soldier 
back  into  the  enjoyment  of  normal  life,  by 
teaching  him  how  to  work  and  how  to  play, 
and  thus  overcome  the  handicap  of  blindness. 

Sir  Arthur,  at  the  Criterion,  said  that  his 
life  had  been  a  very  full  one,  in  work  and  in 
play.  "When  I  lost  my  sight,"  he  added, 
"  I  determined  to  make  the  most  engrossing 
pursuit  of  my  whole  life  the  overcoming  of 
this  handicap  of  blindness,  and  the  soldiers 
who  have  lost  their  sight  make  the  heartiest 
of  comrades  in  this  most  fascinating  of 
occupations." 

St.  Dunstan's  Day  was  undoubtedly  a 
huge  success.  "  The  sun,"  as  Sir  Arthur 
Pearson  remarked  in  his  speech  at  the  Palla- 
dium, "shone  brightly  to  help  the  men  for 
whom  the  sun  will  never  shine  again."  And 
the  atmosphere  of  sympathy  was  in  keeping 
with  the  sunshine  ! 
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THE  best  way  to  help  the  poor  is  to 
enable  them  to  do  without  help.' 
These  words  of  Benjamin  Delessert, 
which  should  be  placed  above  the  gateway 
of  all  charitable  institutions,  comprise  in 
themselves  an  entire  programme.  I  hasten 
to  add  that  they  must  not  be  taken  entirely 
literally,  but  all  who  have  the  wish  to 
concern  themselves  with  philanthropic  ques- 
tions should  become  imbued  with  their 
spirit."  M.  Maurice  de  la  Sizeranne  adds  : 
"  One  would  often  prefer  to  give  assistance 
rather  than  protection,  because  it  is  so  much 
easier  to  give  assistance — for  which  one  need 
sacrifice  but  a  slight  degree  of  one's  well- 
being  —  than  to  give  oneself.  Protection 
implies  a  wide  range  of  special  knowledge, 
an  accumulation  of  information  and  research, 
in  other  words,  a  great  expenditure  of  time 
and  money,  veritable  self-denial,  that  is  to 
say  Oneself. 

Protection  as  we  understand  it  has  become 
difficult,  well-nigh  impossible.  Manual  work, 
which  is  for  us  not  only  the  source  of 
material  prosperity  but  also  the  most 
powerful  moral  lever  of  the  blind,  becomes 
more  and  more  difficult.  The  best  set-up 
workshops  are  reducing  their  activity,  and 
are  even  closing  down  some  of  their  depart- 
ments through  lack  of  materials.  ...  If 
we  still  cherish  our  desire  to  establish  a 
workshop,  we  are  relieved  not  to  have 
the  responsibility  of  it  in  these  difficult 
times. 

Our  Committee  met  nineteen  times  in 
1916  and  eighteen  times  in  1917. 

Up  to  31st  December  last  our  numbers 
rose  to  877  Annual  Subscribers  and  327  Life 
Members,  making  a  total  of  1,204,  an  increase 
of  96  on  our  last  report.  This  is  a  small 
increase,  but  we  must  take  these  troublous 
times  into  consideration. 

We  have  had  a  number  of  new  cases  to 
deal  with.  A  town  like  ours,  which  has  no 
institution  for  the  blind,  is  continually  faced 
with  demands  for  help.     We  have  arranged 


for  several  apprenticeships,  but  there  are 
great  difficulties  :  Qualified  teachers  are 
rare ;  to  teach  one  pupil  alone  entails  a 
great  loss  of  time  ;  the  employment  of  guides 
is  expensive.  So  that  we  are  obliged  to  fall 
back  on  outside  help,  annuities,  coal  and 
grocery  vouchers,  etc. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  bring  our 
Committee  and  our  proteges  into  closer 
touch  with  each  other  by  two  measures 
which  have  produced  the  best  of  results. 
In  the  first  place  we  have  reorganised  the 
Visiting  Committee.  The  second  innovation 
is  our  Lecture  Evenings,  which  take  place 
every  fortnight.  The  lectures  are  either  of 
a  political  or  a  literary  character,  and  are 
followed  by  music  and  light  refreshments. 

The  Clothing  Club,  which  dispenses  old 
garments,  boots,  linen,  etc.,  continues  to  do 
good  work. 

In  1916  we  sold  21,400  francs'  worth 
of  goods,  and  in  1917,  20,000  francs'  worth — 
this  in  spite  of  the  difficulty  experienced 
in  obtaining  materials  and  their  constant 
rise  in  price. 

The  Braille-Romande  Library  has  grown 
very  much  during  the  last  two  years,  as  the 
following  facts  will  show  : — 

1916.  1917. 

382      273  new  volumes  were  placed  on  our  shelves. 
2,656    2,551  volumes  were  circulated  for  perusal  in 
Switzerland. 
19         15  fresh  transcribers  were  employed. 
47         47  transcribers     were     at     work     for    the 

Library. 
22         19  fresh  readers  had  access  to  the  Library, 

which  brings  their  total  number  up  to 
87         94 

45         45  meetings  for  distribution  were  held. 
60         56  volumes  were  sent  to  each  of  the  Swiss 
cantons. 
2,422     2,700  books  in  the  Library. 

The  canton  of  Vaud  alone  received  1,619 
books  for  the  use  of  forty-four  readers. 

A  Bookbinding  Department  does  very 
good  work. 

At  the  Library  the  same  complaints  are 
heard    as  in  the    shop,    such    as : — Lack  of 
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Braille  frames  ;  scarcity  of  paper  and  card- 
board, and  rise  in  price;  difficulty  in  obtaining 
machine  or  hand-copied  books  from  France. 

I  he  books  of  the  Braille  Library  of  the 
International  Association  of  Blind  Students 
have  been  added  to  ours.  Thus  all  the 
intellectual  resources  at  the  disposal  of  the 
blind  are  united  under  one  roof. 

The  Library  has  its  separate  account  and 
its  own  capital.  Its  expenses  amounted  to 
1,541  francs  in  1916  and  1,103  francs  in 
1917,  180  francs  being  carried  over  to  the 
new  account. 

The  funds  of  the  Workshops  amount  to 
38,43795  francs.  We  hope  to  set  up  a 
Workshop  in  Geneva  when  the  times  are 
more  propitious. 

Our  Society  has  been  entrusted  with  the 
preparation  of  the  Statistics  of  the  Blind  in 
the  canton  of  Geneva.  The  following  are 
some  of  the  chief  points  : — 

101  slips  were  returned  to  the  Office  of  Statistics 
in  Berne. 
51  cases  were  examined  by  oculists. 
7  blind  persons   became  known  to  us  through 
this    statistical    research,    and    by    means    of 
investigations  made  at  the  same  time  through 
the  Press,  etc. 
28  cases    indicated    by    the    Office    of    Statistics 
could  not  be  traced,  though  every  effort  was 
made  to  do  so. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  have  a  statis- 
tical report  of  the  whole  of  Switzerland. 

The  Swiss  Central  Union  for  the  Welfare 
of  the  Blind  is  much  occupied  with  the 
question  of  the  Housing  of  the  Aged  Blind. 
This  constitutes  a  great  difficulty-  The 
Homes  for  the  Aged  consistently  refuse  to 
admit  the  aged  blind,  on  the  plea  that  they 
are  not  organized  for  the  purpose.  We 
think  that  quarters  should  be  assigned  to 
the  blind  in  the  Homes  already  extant,  in 
order  to  avoid  erecting  new  and  expensive 
establishments. 

The  problem  of  the  Partially-Sighted  is 
also  being  gone  into.  Experience  has  taught 
us  that  feeble-sighted  children  have  been 
saved  from  blindness  by  receiving  the  same 
education  as  their  blind  companions.  In 
practice  this  is  a  complicated  matter,  as  a 
large  number  of  classes  would  be  required 
for  a  limited  number  of  children.  This  is 
being  accomplished  most  successfully  in 
England,  but  becomes  a  difficult  matter  in 
the  small  communities  of  which  our  country 
is  composed. 

This,  then,  is  the  summary  of  our  work 
during  the  last  two  years.  Like  all  philan- 
thropic enterprises,   we  have   been  affected 


by  the  present  crisis,  but  we  are  happy  to 
be  able  to  state  that  the  development  of  our 
activities  has  suffered  more  than  have  our 
financial  resources.  And  so  we  are  carrying 
on  our  work,  stimulated  and  guided  by  the 
ideal  we  have  set  before  us — that  of  becom- 
ing the  centre  of  help  for  all  unhappy  victims 
of  blindness.      .      .      ." 
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THE  harvest  time  is  well-nigh  spent,  dear 
friend  ; 
The  glory  of  the  autumn  days  hath 
come ; 
The  reapers'  song  that  we  were  wont  to  hear 
Hath  vanished  with  the  busy  insects'  hum. 

With  eager  eyes  we  scan  the  neighbouring 
mead, 
The  cattle  are  returning  home  to  rest ; 
A  lonely  skylark  chants  his  requiem  ; 

The  moon  will  soon  appear,  our   nightly 
guest. 

Yet,  look  !  the  sun  is  taking  one  last  dip, 
Enshrining    all   the    world    with    hues    of 
gold. 
Who  can  depict  the  splendour  of  this  scene  ? 
Entrancing   beauty   that    will    ne'er   grow 
old. 

Give  me  your  hand,  sweet  friend,  ere  night 
doth  fall, 
Let  us  renew  the  love  of  other  years  ; 
In  calm  or  storm,  whatever  fate  betide, 
Dispelled    by    mutual    trust    are    all    our 
fears. 

The  sun's  last  ray  of  scintillating  hue 

Hath   kissed  the   earth  ere  we  could  say 
"  Good-night," 
Shadows  of  twilight  robe  the  world  in  gray  ; 
We  fall   asleep,   to   wake  with   morning's 
light. 

We  will  not   murmur   though    the  Lethean 
stream 
Must  needs  be  crossed  ere  yet  the  journey 
end  ; 
A  kindly  Mariner  will  steer  our  barque, 
Take  heart,  be  brave,  and  wait  the  signal, 
friend  ! 

Ben  Purse. 
15th  September,  1918. 
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THE  GIFT  OF  BLINDNESS. 


By  JAMES  DOUGLAS. 
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THE  door  opens,  and  with  a  quick,  alert 
step  a  straight,  intensely  vivid  man 
hastens  to  greet  me  with  outstretched 
hand.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  he  is  sight- 
less, for  he  seems  to  see  me  as  he  pours  out  the 
old  electrically 
rapid  torrent  of 
words.  It  is  the 
same  headlong 
voice,  with  the 
same  swift  inton- 
ations and  inflex- 
ions, but  there  is 
far  more  urgency 
in  its  gallop.  A 
blind  man  in  a 
hurry !  That  is  Sir 
Arthur  Pearson. 
His  whole  will  is 
set  upon  the 
one  purpose — 
the  war  against 
blindness  that 
is  waged  at  St. 
Dunstan's. 

He  has  changed 
since  I  saw  him 
before  the  war. 
Then  he  was 
only  commencing 
his  great  good 
fight.  The  mous- 
tache has  gone, 
and  passionate 
care  has  carved 
his  features  into  a 
spiritual  nobility 
that  overawes 
and  dominates. 
In  his  presence  you  feel  only  half  alive. 
The  pace  of  his  senses  is  faster  than  yours. 
He  is  far  more  sensitive  than  you  are. 
His  feelings  are  keener.  For  him  life  means 
infinitely  more.  As  he  talks  you  seem  to 
hear  the  roar  and  rush  of  the  moments. 
All  the  world  knows  the    greatness    of  his 
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work,  but  I  am  not  sure  that  it  knows  the 
greatness  of  the  man.  He  has  revolutionized 
the  whole  relationship  between  those  who 
see  and  those  who  do  not  see.  He  has 
scourged  the  curse   of   pity   and  the   blight 

of  charity  out  of 
the  temple  of  the 
blind.  Hefiercely 
denies  that  blind- 
ness is  an  afflic- 
tion. For  him 
a  blind  man  is 
merely  a  normal 
man  who  cannot 
see.  He  has 
stamped  this 
original  thought 
upon  everybody 
and  everything 
in  St.  Dunstan's. 
I  came  prepared 
to  pity  the  blind  : 
I  came  away  pity- 
ing myself.  How 
miserably  I  use 
the  gift  of  sight 
compared  with 
the  way  Arthur 
Pearson  uses  the 
gift  of  blindness  ! 
The  old  idea  was 
to  teach  the  blind 
man  to  work. 
Pearson  starts 
by  teaching  the 
blind  man  to 
play  !  Nothing  is 
too  good  for  these 
blind  soldiers  of 
his.  But  they  work  as  strenuously  as  they 
play.  In  six  or  nine  months  they  learn  as 
much  as  by  the  old  methods  they  learned  in 
three  or  four  years.  And  the  blind  teach  the 
blind  !  That  is  one  of  Pearson's  discoveries. 
I  saw  a  blind  woman  teaching  a  blind  man  the 
use  of  the  typewriter.     And  I  learned  that 
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the  typewriter  was  invented  for  the  blind. 
During  our  talk  Pearson  did  not  once 
digress  or  divagate.  He  is  consumed  by 
one  supreme  passion  the  love  of  the  blind. 
This  it  is  that  hallows  his  face  and  endows 
it  with  a  gentle  austerity,  such  as  you  see  in 
saints  and  devotees.  He  hotly  resents  the 
faintest  accent  of  compassion.  He  is  proud 
of  the  great  kingdom  over  which  he  reigns. 
His  motto  is  Henley's  verse  :— 

Out  of  the  night  that  covers  me, 
Black  as  the  pit  from  pole  to  pole, 

I  thank  whatever  gods  may  be 
For  my  unconquerable  soul. 

He  is  a  leader  of  men  with  a  fighting  will, 
and  his  little  army  is  imbued  with  his  daunt- 
less courage.  His  spirit  flashes  through 
every  workshop  and  along  every  pathway. 
I  felt  ashamed  as  I  watched  those  fighting 
soldiers  cheerfully  assaulting  the  strong- 
holds of  darkness.  If  those  who  see  could 
catch  the  fire  of  their  valour,  what  a  good 
world  might  be  made  ! 

"I  worked  fairly  hard,  as  you  know," 
he  said  with  a  humorous  smile,  "  before  I 
lost  my  sight  ;  but  I  work  much  harder 
now."  And  every  nerve  and  muscle  of  the 
man  tingled  with  energy  as  he  spoke.  His 
vitality  lashed  me  like  a  whip,  and  I  said  to 
myself,  "All  your  life  you  have  been  a  living 
lethargy.  Rouse  yourself  and  try  to  get  out 
of  the  light  a  tithe  of  what  this  man  has  got 
out  of  the  dark!" 

Everything  in  St.  Dunstan's  is  inspiring, 
but  the  flame  that  is  Pearson  is  the  most 
inspiring  thing  of  all.  For  him  blindness  is 
a  gift,  a  talisman,  a  splendour,  an  opening  of 
great  doors  leading  to  great  space.  It  is  an 
enrichment,  not  an  impoverishment. 

Heroism  ?  Yes,  heroism  is  the  Pearson 
ideal.  He  is  himself  a  hero  who  has  van- 
quished the  night.  Over  the  portals  of  his 
kingdom  he  might  inscribe  the  brave  legend  : 
"Abandon  hopelessness,  all  ye  who  enter 
here!"  There  is  more  hope  to  the  square 
inch  in  St.  Dunstan's  than  there  is  to  the 
square  mile  outside.  As  I  listened  to  his 
fierce  eloquence,  I  felt  that  he  threw  out  a 
challenge  to  the  dull  convention  of  sight 
outside  his  gates.  "Eyes  you  have  and  see 
not!"  he  seemed  to  cry.  "You  surrender 
out  there  !     Here  we  never  surrender  !" 

And  as  he  shook  my  hand  I  felt  that  I 
was  groping  my  way  out  of  the  light  into 
the  darkness.  Such  was  the  revelation 
vouchsafed  to  me  by  the  greatest  blind  man 
in  the  world.  If  we  could  only  be  given  the 
sublime  eyesight  of  the  blind! — The  Star. 
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MUSIC  TEACHERS. 

THERE  must  be  a  large  number  of  music 
teachers  who  would  be  glad  to  increase 
their  teaching  connections,  and  as  we  expect 
to  have  the  chance  of  being  of  assistance  in 
this  direction,  we  hope  that  they  will  take 
the  earliest  opportunity  of  sending  in  their 
names  for  registration. 

PRIVATE  TUNERS. 

Steps  are  now  being  taken  to  increase 
the  number  of  applications  made  to  the 
National  Institute,  so  we  should  be  pleased 
to  hear  from  all  those  who  would  welcome 
orders  being  sent  on  to  them.  No  charge 
will  be  made  for  the  sending  on  of  such 
orders,  but  some  guarantee  will  be  needed 
before  a  tuner  can  be  recommended. 

OUTDOOR  TUNERS. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  supply  particulars 
of  our  tuning  test  to  all  those  seeking  posts 
as  outdoor  tuners,  the  demand  for  these 
continuing  to  be  greater  than  the  supply. 

H.  C.  WARRILOW. 
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BORN    to    this   world    with    eyes — life's 
sovereign  gift, 
You — grown     to    manhood — at     your 
country's  call, 
Without  one  selfish  thought,  surrendered  all. 
From  home  and  livelihood  you  cast  adrift  ; 
And   then,  because  God's  justice  was  your 

creed, 
Fought  hard  for  God  that  justice  might  be 

freed — 
Gave  up  your  blood,  and — Hell's  last  shat- 
tering blight — 
For  us  accepted  darkness,  endless  night  ; 
For  us — you  gave  your  sight  ! 

OOOO 

QTHE  subscription  rate  for  The  Beacon 
for  Great  Britain  and  the  Colonies  is 
3s.  per  annum,  post  free  ;  for  foreign 
countries,  4s.  2d.  Single  copies  can  be 
bought  for  3d.,  or  4d.  post  free. 
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HASTINGS  AND 
SPECIAL  SCHOOL 


ST.  LEONARDS 
FOR  THE  BLIND. 


OF  the  many  Homes,  Schools,  Institu- 
tions and  Charitable  Organisations  in 
our  midst  to-day,  the  Hastings  and 
St,  Leonards  Special  School  for  the  Blind, 
at  Kenilworth  Road,  St.  Leonards-on-Sea, 
is  perhaps  at  once  the  most  remarkable, 
most  sorely  needed,  and  most  deserving  of 
support  and  encouragement,  catering  as  it 
does  for  the  mental,  moral,  physical  and 
(where  possible)  educational  needs  of  those 
little  ones  among  us  who  are  fettered  by 
what  may  surely  be  termed  the  most  terrible 
double  handicap  known  to  suffering  humanity 
—  blindness  and  mental  deficiency  —  to 
which,  in  several  cases,  is  added  paralysis 
and  extreme  delicacy. 

Certainly  it  is  unique,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
the  only  school  of  its  kind  in  the  whole  of 
England  recognised  and  authorised  by  the 
Board  of  Education. 

Founded  in  March,  1903,  the  school  had 
from  its  outset  two  primary  objects  in  view — 
first,  to  provide  a  healthy,  normal,  brightly 
situated  and  happily  conducted  home,  where 
no  effort  should  be  spared  to  bring  warmth 
and  love,  and,  where  possible,  light,  to  the 
darkened  eyes  and  minds  of  these  pitiful 
mites,  with  their  mute  but  irresistible  appeal. 
The  first  of  these  objects  was  to  create  an 
environment  of  cheerful  tranquillity,  a  peace- 
ful home  atmosphere,  where  a  strengthening, 
or  a  gradually  awakening,  intellect  would 
have  every  chance  to  develop,  where  little 
overstrung  nerves  could  be  rested,  helped 
and  strengthened,  and  where  the  children 
might  acquire,  as  far  as  possible,  those 
manners,  habits  and  attributes  that  would 
make  them  less  socially  handicapped,  more 
companionable,  and  able  to  help  themselves 
to  the  utmost  of  their  limited  capabilities,  so 
that  the  task  of  ministering  to  their  physical 
and  mental  wants  might  be  rendered  easier 
and  more  pleasant  for  teachers  and  little 
ones. 

The  other  great  object  that  the  school 
had    in    view    was    a    protective    desire    to 


gather  in  from  the  highways  and  byways, 
and  remove  from  the  precincts  of  the 
normal  -  minded  blind  community,  those 
pathetic,  helpless  souls  who  by  their  ways, 
appearance  and  behaviour  are  apt,  among 
unthinking  members  of  the  general  public, 
to  create  a  wrong  impression  of  the  blind 
world,  and  who,  if  left  without  help  or 
advice,  will  often  contract  fatal  marriages — • 
for  one  dare  not  hope  much  for  the  child 
whose  parents  on  both  sides  are  blind  and 
feeble-minded. 

It  was  hoped  to  train  the  children  to 
produce  the  best  work  possible  in  the  cir- 
cumstances, so  that  when  they  arrived  at 
the  age  of  wage-earning  (save,  of  course,  in 
cases  where  the  dual  handicap  was  too  heavy 
to  admit  of  this)  their  productions  should  be 
able  to  stand  the  test  of  competition  with 
those  of  the  sighted  worker,  or  with  articles 
which  had  been  made  by  the  otherwise 
normal  blind.  This  object  had  a  double 
purpose  —  that  of  ensuring  a  future  and 
satisfactory  means  of  livelihood  for  the 
children,  and  of  gradually  eliminating  from 
the  market  those  faulty  and  well-nigh  useless 
articles  which  usually  are  all  that  the 
mentally  afflicted  blind  persons  can  produce 
— which  are  so  damning  in  their  effect  on 
the  general  public,  who  too  often  take  these 
poor  specimens  as  an  example  of  "the  best 
the  blind  people  can  do,  poor  things!"  and 
are  prejudiced  thereby  to  the  detriment  of 
the  sales. 

It  was  indeed  a  great  work  to  have 
even  contemplated,  and  Miss  Meiklejon,  its 
founder,  is  to  be  deeply  congratulated  on 
the  way  in  which  it  was  carried  into  execu- 
tion, and  the  manner  in  which  the  scheme 
has  progressed  to  the  present  day — when 
the  Hastings  and  St.  Leonards  Special  School 
for  the  Blind  is  a  fully  equipped  establish- 
ment, with  playrooms,  dormitories,  dining- 
room,  gardens,  and  even  a  small  gymnasium, 
with  accommodation  for  thirty-nine  children 
(girls    and   infant    boys),    all    of    whom    are 
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gradually  learning  to  ameliorate  and  over- 
come, in  so  far  as  is  possible,  the  handicap 
of  physical  and  mental  blindness,  oftentimes 
accompanied  by  other  disabilities,  which  has 
placed  them  there. 

Too  much  cannot  be  said  for  the  immense 
advantage  to  be  derived  from  the  personal 
companionship  of  other  children,  the  daily 
intercourse  with  others  similarly  handi- 
capped, the  intuitive  understanding  of  one 
another,  the  appreciation  and  knowledge — 
and  consequent  solution  of  each  other's 
difficulties — the  value  of  these  and  many 
other  benefits  arising  from  such  companion- 
ship (which  is  only  possible  through  the 
existence  of  such  an  Institution  as  this 
"Special"  School)  cannot  be  overestimated. 

Is  there  not  some  subtle  instinct  that 
will  inspire  the  dullest  child,  amid  a  host  of 
small  companions,  with  a  desire  to  be  "like 
the  others,1 '  and  prompt  him  to  an  effort, 
which,  without  this  incentive,  his  poor  little 
darkened  brain  had  lacked  wish  or  ability 
to  essay  ? 

Again,  a  child  so  handicapped  has  a  far 
better  chance  of  mental  development  in  a 
home  of  this  sort,  under  the  care,  training 
and  discipline  of  kindly-wise  strangers,  than 
as  the  solitary  occupant  of  the  most  luxurious 
nursery,  leading  the  sheltered  life  of  the 
pathetically  adored  and  yearned  over  idol 
of — quite  naturally — too  indulgent  parents. 

Wonderful  as  the  development  of  this 
school  has  been,  and  gratifying  as  its  results 
have  proved,  there  are,  of  course,  neces- 
sarily some  cases  where  the  mental  handicap 
is  too  heavy  to  admit  of  any  practical 
training,  and  girls  who  arrive  at  the  age 
of  sixteen  are  unfitted  to  earn  their  own 
living.  What  then,  one  asks,  is  to  become 
of  them  ? 

But  so  grand  a  scheme  was  not  set  afoot 
without  considering  the  possibility  of  this 
situation  arising. 

Just  as  the  difficulties  were  grappled 
with  that  arose  when  the  school  was  first 
founded,  with  so  hard  a  fight  for  its  per- 
manent establishment  to  be  recognised  by 
the  Board  of  Education,  so,  with  the  same 
untiring  zeal,  this  matter  was  taken  up,  with 
the  result  that,  in  1910,  No.  12,  Upper  Maze 
Hill,  St.  Leonards-on-Sea,  was  opened  as  a 
Permanent  Home  for  the  After-Care  of  Girls 
over  school  age.  Unable  to  earn  their  own 
living,  the  girls  pass  happy,  useful  lives,  and 
are  taught  singing,  dancing,  drill,  housecraft, 


chair-caning,  etc.,  to  the  full  extent  of  their 
necessarily  limited  capabilities. 

The  Home,  which  has  since  been  moved 
to  more  suitable  quarters  at  St.  Paul's  House, 
Upper  Maze  Hill,  is  not  intended  to  be  a 
centre  only  for  children  who  have  passed 
through  the  Special  School  in  Kenilworth 
Road  ;  but  applications  are  also  invited  from 
Institutions,  Societies  and  Authorities  having 
suitable  cases  under  their  notice. 

Alice  M.  Raiker. 
oooo 

NATIONAL  LIBRARY  RECITALS. 

A  SERIES  of  pianoforte  recitals  is  being 
given  at  the  National  Library  for  the  Blind, 
with  a  view  to  making  the  many  recent 
additions  to  the  Music  Section  better  known. 
The  next  of  the  series  will  take  place  on 
Tuesday,  12th  November,  at  7  p.m.,  and  all 
who  are  interested  are  cordially  invited. 
Notice  of  the  dates  of  these  recitals  will 
appear  in  Progress  and  Hora  Jucunda 
from  time  to  time,  whenever  it  is  judged 
most  convenient  to  hold  them. 

OOOO 

AMERICA  is  now  turning  out  large  num- 
bers of  submarine  chasers,  and  it  is  interesting 
to  remember  that  her  first  Navy,  that  of 
which  the  Chesapeake  formed  part,  was  built 
originally  to  fight  the  predecessors  of  the 
U  boats,  the  bloodthirsty  Barbary  corsairs. 
When  she  had  got  her  fleet  America  turned 
it  against  us,  on  precisely  the  questions  which 
Germany  hoped  would  promote  war  afresh 
in  1914-15  -our  blockade  of  European  ports, 
and  our  insistence  upon  the  right  of  search 
at  sea.  That  war  was  fought  mainly  on  the 
Great  Lakes.  In  this  war  there  has  never 
been  on  the  Lakes  anything  bigger  than  a 
patrol  boat  to  check  forays  by  fish  poachers. 

OOOO 
UNDER  official  supervision  1,662  acres  of 
land  surrounding  war  factories  are  being 
cultivated  for  food.  At  one  important  fac- 
tory in  the  Midlands,  where  there  are  only 
98  acres  to  cultivate,  all  the  vegetables  and 
potatoes  required  to  feed  12,000  persons 
daily,  all  the  year  round,  are  supplied.  In 
addition,  a  co-operative  pig  scheme  is  being 
run  for  their  benefit,  the  pigs  being  fed  en- 
tirelv  on  the  refuse  from  the  canteens.  The 
War  Office  has  about  6,334  acres  of  land  iu 
and  about  different  camps  and  aerodromes 
under  cultivation,  about  half  being  devoted 
to  potatoes. 
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THE  following  are  extracts  from  an  article 
which  appeared  in  The  Times  of 
Thursday,  October  3rd,  three  days 
after  the  victorious  entry  of  our  troops  into 
Damascus.  The  writer  says  : — "  General 
Allenby  and  the  Allies  have  occupied  one  of 
the  very  oldest  cities  in  the  world.  Through 
all  these  thousands  of  years  she  has  remained 
a  great  and  flourishing  city.  Empires  and 
world-religions  have  come  and  gone,  civilisa- 
tions of  immemorial  antiquity  have  developed, 
ripened  and  decayed  ;  countless  dynasties 
have  held  sway  and  perished  from  the  very 
memories  of  men  ;  great  races  have  vanished 
from  the  earth — through  all  changes  she 
has  been  still  '  the  eye  of  all  the  East.1  She 
has  suffered  many  sacks  and  sieges  ;  she 
has  lain  at  the  foot  of  many  conquerors; 
she  has  undergone  the  oppression  and  the 
extortion  of  many  foreign  masters.  She  has 
endured  and  survived  all.  Even  four  centuries 
of  Turkish  rule  have  not  paralysed  her. 
Damascus  is  still  the  centre  of  a  wide  and 
flourishing  trade.  Her  natural  wealth,  her 
beauty,  and  above  all,  her  position,  are  the 
secret  of  her  prosperity  and  her  length  of 
days.  From  immemorial  times  the  caravans 
from  Egypt,  from  Arabia,  from  Mesopotamia, 
Southern  Persia  and  the  Far  East,  have  passed 
through  her  gates,  carrying  their  wares  to 
Asia  Minor,  or  to  the  coast,  and  so  to  all 
the  lands  of  Europe.  Damask,  damascene, 
damson,  damask  rose,  damask  cheek  and 
damask  powder  are  abiding  witnesses  to  the 
skill  of  her  artificers,  the  fame  of  her  gardens, 
the  luxury  of  her  women,  and  the  activities 
of  her  merchants  in  the  Middle  Ages.  .  .  . 
The  Arab  writers  never  weary  of  her  praise. 
She  is  '  the  necklace  of  beauty,'  '  the  beauty- 
spot  on  the  cheek  of  the  world,'  '  a  pearl  set 
in  emeralds.'     . 

"  When  the  Pharaohs  were  overlords  of 
Palestine,  Damascus  was  one  of  their  subject 
cities.  ...  It  was  taken  by  David.  It 
passed  under  the  rule  of  the  Chaldeans  and 
the  Persians.      .     .     .     Pompey  received  the 


ambassadors  of  the  neighbouring  peoples 
within  its  walls  in  the  Parthian  wars,  and  in 
63  B.C.  it  was  included  in  the  Roman  province 
of  Syria.  It  was  one  of  Antony's  many  gifts 
to  Cleopatra,  and  Augustus  handed  it  over 
to  Herod  the  Great.  Damascus  was  among 
the  first  important  conquests  of  Islam.  The 
Caliphs  of  Damascus  bequeathed  to  posterity 
noble  monuments  of  Saracen  architecture  and 
ornament,  among  which  the  great  mosque  of 
Damascus,  the  '  St.  Peter's  of  Islam,'  as  it 
has  been  called,  from  its  immense  proportions, 
stands  supreme.  The  same  site  has  witnessed 
the  worship  of  Rimmon,  of  Jupiter,  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  of  Islam.  The  original  MS.  of 
the  Koran  is,  or  was,  among  the  treasures  of 
the  mosque.  .  .  .  Damascus  was  taken 
by  the  Crusaders,  but  in  1187  it  was  retaken 
by  Saladin.  .  .  .  In  1516  Sultan  Selim 
took  up  his  winter  quarters  there  on  his  way 
to  the  conquest  of  Egypt.  The  most  blood- 
thirsty of  all  the  Sultans,  mystic  poet  and 
opium  eater  .  .  .  passed  four  months 
peaceably  within  her  walls.  Yet  he  inflicted 
upon  her  the  most  fatal  wrong  of  all.  He 
brought  her  under  Turkish  rule,  and  under  it 
she  remained,  except  for  the  eight  years 
(1832-40)  when  Ibrahim  Pasha  restored  her 
to  Egypt  until  the  Australians  rode  through 
her  ancient  gates.  So  the  very  new  meets  the 
very  old,  and  the  web  of  history  is  woven." 
OOOO 

A  PRAYER. 

OLET  me  sleep,  and,  sleeping,  dream  ; 
and,  dreaming,  pass 
Into  Oblivion's  land.  And  pray  you  ask 
Of  God  no  favour  for  me,  nor  make  mass 
For  my  repose  :   God  giveth  rest  when 
He  completes  man's  task. 

O  let  me  burn  'til  the  Refiner's  fire 

Reduce  all  that  was  me  to  Spring's  feint  dust ; 

But  that  which  in  me  did  the  best  admire  in 

life,  O  let  it  live  : 
The  dreams  I  loved,  the  golden  hopes  I  trust. 

W.  F.  K.  Rean. 
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WE  have  before  us  the  Seventy-Eighth 
Annual  Report  of  Henshaw's  Blind 
Asylum,  Manchester.  The  total 
number  of  blind  persons  now  receiving 
benefit  from  this  institution  is  432.  Of  these 
85  are  unable  to  work,  and  are  in  receipt  of 
weekly  grants,  which  are  distributed  to  them 
at  their  homes.  £783  2s.  lOd.  was  distributed 
in  this  manner  during  the  past  year.  At 
the  outdoor  workshops  in  Deansgate  and  the 
Mary  Ann  Scott  Home  constant  employment 
has  been  found  for  72  blind  men  and  women, 
who  reside  at  their  homes,  and  an  average 
weekly  amount  of  £1  6s.  5d.  was  paid  to 
each. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year  under  review, 
the  rates  of  piecework  were  revised  ;  this  has 
resulted  in  the  blind  workers  being  enabled 
to  considerably  increase  their  earnings,  so 
that  the  foregoing  average  of  £1  6s.  5d.  is 
now  substantially  higher.  The  4s.  a  week 
as  compensation  for  blindness  is  still  being 
paid  to  each  blind  worker  in  addition  to  what 
they  earn. 

It  is  gratifying  to  report  that  the  trading 
departments  have  maintained  themselves 
without  having  to  draw  upon  the  income  of 
the  charity  to  make  up  a  deficiency,  as  in 
past  years. 

In  spite  of  all  the  difficulties  brought 
about  by  the  war,  the  work  in  all  depart- 
ments has  been  carried  on  with  the  same 
success  as  in  former  years.  The  education 
has  been  kept  up  to  a  high  level  of  effi- 
ciency. Several  additional  successes  have 
been  achieved  in  the  Music  School,  and 
many  of  the  inmates  who  have  left  during  the 
year  have  been  placed  in  positions  which  will 
enable  them  to  be  self-supporting. 

The  72  blind  workers  in  the  trading  depart- 
ments have  been  kept  fully  occupied.  The 
106  aged  blind  inmates  in  the  three  Homes  at 
Old  Trafford  have  been  well  looked  after. 
The  weekly  grants  to  the  85  helpless  blind 
people  at  their  homes  have  been  continued. 

It  is  not  sufficiently  realised  that  Hen- 
shaw's Asylum  is  in  the  unique  position  of 
being  able  to  maintain  a  blind  person  from 
five  years  of  age  for  the  rest  of  his  or  her 
life.  First,  in  the  Elementary  School  ;  at 
sixteen,  into  the  Technical   School,  to  learn 


a  trade  ;  afterwards  to  the  Workshops,  to 
ply  the  trade  learnt  ;  and  finally,  when 
unable  to  work,  to  one  of  the  Homes,  to 
be  comfortably  provided  for  during  the 
remaining  days. 

It  is  for  the  furthering  of  this  great  work 
which  Henshaw's  has  so  successfully  main- 
tained, that  the  Board  confidently  appeal  to 
the  public  for  support. 
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THE  first  of  the  second  series  of  Monthly 
Concerts  was    given    in    the    Armitage 
Hall  of  the  National  Institute  on  Tues  day, 
October  1st  : — 

1.  Violin  Sonata      ...  ...     Wolstenholme 

Miss  Ivy  Angove. 

2.  Songs — 

"To  Daisies''  ...  ..     Quilter 

"  Birds  in  the  High  Hall  Garden  " 

Somerville 

Mr.  Douglas  Stewart. 

3.  Piano — 

"  Fantasie  in  F  minor"         ...     Chopin 

Mr.  W.  Wolstenholme. 

4.  Violin — 

"Nocturne"  ...  ...     Wolstenholme 

"Caprice"  ...  ...          ...  Kreisler 

Miss  Ivy  Angove. 

5.  Songs — 

"The  Fortune    Hunter"       Willoughby 
"The  Sandwich  Man"  Willoughby 

Mr.  Douglas  Stewart. 

6.  Piano — 

"  Humoreske  "  ...     Wolstenholme 

Improvisation 

Mr.   W.  Wolstenholme. 

The  three  artistes  were  at  their  best  and 
the  programme  was  thoroughly  enjoyed  by 
all  present.  We  hope  to  have  an  opportunity 
of  hearing  Mr.  Wolstenholme' s  Violin  Sonata 
again,  for  it  is  a  most  attractive  work  and 
admirably  played  by  Miss  Angove  and  the 
composer.  The  improvisation,  which  was  an 
appropriate  conclusion  to  the  programme, 
was  most  masterly,  being  based  upon  four 
themes  supplied  by  the  audience  :  "A  Perfect 
Day,"  "Soldiers'  Chorus,"  from  "Faust,"  "A 
subject  from  Mendelssohn's  Violin  Concerto," 
and  a  theme  from  "  Hiawatha." 

H.  C.  W. 
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NEVER  in  our  history  was  salvage  so 
necessary  as  it  is  to-day,  and  never 
was  the  business  of  salvage  so 
thoroughly  and  systematically  carried  out. 
From  their  earliest  days  in  the  training 
camp  to  the  time  when  they  go  up  to  the 
front  line  trenches,  our  soldiers  are  never 
allowed  to  forget  the  guiding  principles  of 
those  in  charge  of  salvage  :  "  Waste  nothing  ! 
There  is  a  use  for  everything  ! "  Everything 
found  on  the  battlefield  is  salved,  and,  when- 
ever possible,  made  good. 

A  typical  example  of  thoroughness  is 
provided  by  the  treatment  of  boots  which 
the  soldiers  wear.  In  the  life  of  every  pair 
of  boots  there  comes  a  time  when  they  are 
no  longer  capable  of  efficient  service  so  far 
as  the  trenches  are  concerned.  Then  they 
are  patched  up  and  distributed  among  labour 
units,  say,  or  soldiers  on  home  service. 
Following  this  stage  there  comes  the  time 
when  the  boots  have  finished  their  Army 
career.  Sent  to  a  depot  in  this  country, 
they  are  sorted  into  five  different  grades, 
and  those  which  find  a  place  in  the  higher 
grades  are  once  more  pressed  into  service 
for  civilian  use.  In  grade  five,  however,  is 
the  boot  which  is  hopeless,  but  that  is  not 
the  same  as  being  useless.  The  leather  of 
the  tops  is  ground  up,  and  forms  the  ingre- 
dient of  a  leather  substitute  with  which  some 
of  us  ordinary  civilians  may  be  acquainted 
without  being  aware  of  the  fact.  The  soles, 
too,  are  ground  up,  and  even  the  metal  of 
the  studs,  which  you  will  find  in  all  Army 
boots,  is  of  value.  Much  the  same  sort  of 
thing  goes  on  with  an  Army  suit. 

At  one  time  waste  fat  from  Army  cook- 
houses was  mostly  thrown  away,  or  at  best 
sold  to  contractors  "for  any  old  price." 
Now  it  is  carefully  saved  and  converted  into 
glycerine.  From  one  big  factory  engaged 
on  this  work  well  over  1,000  tons  of  glycerine 
have  been  extracted  from  this  source.     This 


represents  a  saving  to  the  nation  of  the 
greater  proportion  of  £180,000,  which  would 
have  been  the  cost  of  importing  that  amount 
of  glycerine  at  present  prices. 

Everywhere  in  the  battle  zone  are 
enormous  "dumps"  where  old  barbed  wire, 
corrugated  iron,  pit-props,  and  such-like 
salvage  of  the  battlefields  are  stored  for 
further  use.  At  the  approaches  to  all  camps 
and  depots,  on  telegraph-posts  and  other 
prominent  positions,  there  are  boxes  fixed, 
some  labelled  "nails,"  others  "copper," 
while  there  are  baskets  and  canvas  bags 
painted  with  the  word  "rubber."  Into  these 
receptacles  our  economical  soldiers  drop 
such  scraps  as  they  find  by  the  wayside. 
In  order  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  the 
disposal  of  the  "dumps"  to  the  best  advan- 
tage to  the  nation,  and  to  bring  the  material 
into  use  again  as  soon  as  possible,  a  Salvage 
Directorate  was  formed  at  the  War  Office. 
In  the  first  three  months  of  its  existence  it 
was  responsible  for  saving  over  a  million 
pounds'  worth  of  stores.  It  would  seem 
that  the  very  limit  of  careful  organisation  is 
in  the  process  of  being  reached.  An  illustra- 
tion of  this  may  be  given  by  citing  the  case 
of  the  rag  depot  at  Dewsbury.  Dewsbury 
is  the  centre  of  the  woollen  industry,  and 
all  condemned  Army  clothing  is  sent  to  the 
rag  depot  there.  Whenever  transport  is 
available  these  "rags"  are  shipped  from 
France  and  other  theatres  of  war,  and  since 
1916  over  30,000  tons  of  old  woollen 
garments  have  reached  the  depot,  the  rags 
from  which  have  realized  nearly  £2,000,000. 
The  National  Salvage  Corps  has  also  a  big 
department  for  dealing  with  civilian  "waste." 
Civilians  who  are  asked  to  save  their  waste 
and  economise  in  the  use  of  many  materials 
may  rest  assured  that  our  soldiers  are  setting 
the  example.  Within  the  limits  dictated  by 
war's  necessity  the  fighting-men  are  being 
taught  to  waste  nothing.  Civilians  can  do 
no  less.  In  this,  as  in  many  other  directions, 
it  is  the  big  pull,  the  long  pull,  and  the  pull 
altogether,  which  will  beat  the  Hun  in  the 
end. 
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We  reproduce  here  any  letters  of  general  interest  we  may  receive, 
whether  specifically  addressed  to  this  Magazine  or  not.  The  Editor 
disclaims    all    responsibility    for    the    views    of   correspondents.} 


WE  have  pleasure  in  publishing  the 
two  following  letters  which,  if  read  in 
juxtaposition,  will  be  found  self- 
explanatory.  We  would  also  like  to  express 
the  hope  that  the  sentiments  voiced  in  Miss 
Gray's  letter  will  be  carefully  studied  by  all 
those  who  have  the  best  interests  of  the 
blind  at  heart. — EDITOR,  The  Beacon. 
Local  Government  Board, 

Whitehall,  S.W.I. 
24th  October,  1918. 
Sir, 

I  am  directed  by  the  Advisory  Committee 
on  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind  to  forward  to 
you  the  en- 
closed copy  of 
a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  the 
President  of  the 
Local  Govern- 
ment Board 
and  referred 
by  him  to  the 
Advisory  Com- 
mittee, together 
with  the  follow- 
ing extract 
from  the 
minutes  of  the 
Committee : 

"A  letter 
from  Miss 
Helen  Gray,  of 
32,  Halden 
Road,  Wands- 
worth, S.W.  .  . 
was  very 
sympathetically  received  and  the  Secretary 
was  asked  to  forward  a  copy  of  this  letter  to 
the  Blind  Press  and  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Union  of  Unions  for  the  Blind  with  a  request 
to  the  latter  that  it  be  circulated  to  the  several 
Unions  for  their  sympathetic  consideration 
and  action." 

I  am  to  add  that  Miss  Gray  has  given  her 
consent  to  such  use  of  the  letter  by  way  of 


publication  and  circulation  as  you  may  think 
fit,  and  the  Advisory  Committee  will  be  glad 
of  any  action  taken  by  you  with  a  view  to 
making  the  position  of  blind  persons  in  like 
circumstances  more  widely  known. 
I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

E.  D.  MACGREGOR, 
Secretary. 
The  Editor,   The  Beacon. 


Hippolyte   Lefebvre's  statue  group.   "Jeu 
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32,  Halden  Road,  West  Hill, 

Wandsworth,  S.W.18. 

August  11th,  1918. 
To  the  Rt.  Hon. 
Hayes  Fisher, 
M.P., 

President  of  the 
Local  Govern- 
ment Board. 
Honourable  Sir 
I  have  only  a 
few  days  ago 
read  your 
speech  in  the 
Commons,  the 
report,  on 
behalf  of  the 
blind  com- 
munity ;  and  I 
feel  sure  that 
I  but  express 
the  warm  and 
deep  gratitude 
of  all  of  us  in 
thanking  you 
for  your  un- 
selfish and  deep-hearted  sympathy,  and  for 
all  you  have  already  done  and  are  intending 
to  do  to  ensure  our  welfare. 

There  is  a  section  of  our  ranks  I  venture 
to  plead  for,  because  as  their  needs  are  not 
so  palpable,  they  may  be  somewhat  over- 
looked. Yet  their  need  is  sadly  real,  though 
not  of  a  material  kind.  I  mean  that  of  the 
aged  and  lonely  blind  of  both  sexes  whose 
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means,  though  small  enough,  yet  suffice  for 
little  needs,  but  who,  by  reason  of  these 
small  means  and  their  affliction,  and  having 
outlived  all  their  friends,  are  doomed  to  a 
life  of  little  more  than  solitary  confinement. 

Many  of  us  have  lived,  in  long  past  years, 
in  an  atmosphere  of  refinement,  intellectual 
companionship,  and  useful  tasks,  and  we  miss 
sadly  the  gentle  ways  of  old.  Numbers  of 
us  have  taken  refuge  in  a  bed-sitting-room 
to  which  our  lack  of  sight  confines  us,  we 
get  no  necessary  aid  and  exercise,  no  com- 
panionship, and  little  sympathy  with  our 
loneliness  and  isolation.  It  is  true  we  have 
the  truly  blessed  "  Braille." 

But  it  has  often  occurred  to  me  that  what 
is  needed  to  meet  all  this  is  a  grand  National 
Volunteer  League  of  people  of  sympathetic 
hearts  who  would  not  grudge  to  give  of  their 
sympathy.  The  members  of  such  a  League 
could  be  the  messengers  of  light  in  our  dark- 
ness. There  would  be  no  question  of  money 
giving,  it  is  friendship  we  need — for  what  is 
life  worth  without  it. 

I  venture  to  name  a  few  of  the  ways  in 
which  they  could  help  us,  each  so  small  in 
itself,  yet  meaning  so  much  to  us. 

A  letter  read,  or  written,  the  latter  posted ; 
a  little  help  with  knitting,  etc.  ;  a  cheerful 
letter  ;  a  kindly  sympathy  in  any  trouble  ; 
a  cheerful  talk  ;  an  evening  walk  ;  the  lend- 
ing willingly  of  an  interesting  book  or  other 
literary  matter,  bringing  us  news  from  the 
great  world  from  which  we  must  walk  apart, 
though  many  of  us  like  to  have  interest  in 
all  that  is  going  on.  And,  above  all,  to  take 
from  us  that  most  desolate  of  all  feelings, 
viz.,  "That  they  have  not  a  friend  in  the 
world."  Ah,  sir,  you  could  organise  such  a 
League  and  earn  the  gratitude  unspeakable 
not  of  this  generation  only  but  of  others  to 
come. 

It  should  not  be  called  by  any  name 
smacking  of  patronage,  condescension,  or 
"  cold  charity."  Ah,  no  !  we  can  have  none 
of  these,  but  the  humanity,  the  sense  of  the 
kindred  tie  ! 

And  they  could  help  us  to  the  means  of 
helping  others — for  even  we  could  speak  the 
kindly  word  or  do  the  kindly  deed  if  we 
were  brought  into  touch  with  such. 

I  am  not  proposing  for  others  what  I 
would  not  do  myself,  for  for  many  years 
before  my  own  sight  failed  me  I  was  so 
happy  as   to   be   permitted   to   do   a  little  of 


such  volunteer  work  for  the  sightless  and  I 
found  it  very  blessed. 

I  trust  you  will  be  able  to  read  this,  but 
the  very  fact  that  I  have  no  one  whom  I  can 
ask  to  copy  it  greatly  strengthens  my  plea. 
I  beg  to  remain,  Sir, 
Yours  faithfully, 
(Signed)  HELEN  GRAY  (Miss). 
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AMONG  gifts  recently  received  by  the 
American  Red  Cross  in  London,  from 
Chapters  in  America,  are  a  number 
of  small  gifts  made  by  American  school 
children  in  kindergartens  and  the  lower 
grades  of  the  public  schools,  including  "Joke 
Books,"  filled  with  clipped  jokes  and  funny 
pictures  which  appealed  to  the  child  who 
made  the  book.  The  jokes  are  excellently 
selected,  and  indicate  that  the  American 
school  child  has  a  keen  sense  of  humour. 
Many  of  them,  of  course,  have  a  war  flavour, 
and  the  Kaiser  figures  extensively. 

One  wonders  what  the  American  soldier, 
far  from  home,  will  think  as  he  opens  this 
package.  He  will  surely  treasure  the  paste- 
stained  scrap-book  fully  as  much  as  the 
various  more  practical  comforts  which 
accompany  it.  An  English  visitor  who 
looked  over  a  number  of  the  little  scrap- 
books  at  Red  Cross  Headquarters  a  few 
days  ago  remarked,  "It  is  really  marvellous  ! 
What  can  you  do  with  a  country  where  even 
the  babies  in  kindergartens  are  mobilized?" 

OOOO 

IT  has  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
After-Care  Department  at  St.  Dunstan's, 
Regent's  Park,  N.W.,  that  two  or  three  of 
their  blinded  men  have  been  robbed  of  their 
discharge  papers  by  persons  getting  hold  of 
them  by  some  plausible  tale. 

To  prevent  further  instances  of  this  mean 
offence,  Sir  Arthur  Pearson  has  arranged 
that  when  a  blinded  soldier  leaves  St.  Dun- 
stan's on  the  completion  of  his  training,  his 
thumbmark  will  be  put  on  his  discharge 
papers,  with  a  stamped  statement  below  it 
declaring  it  to  be  the  thumbmark  of  the 
blinded  soldier  who  is  the  rightful  owner  of 
the  papers. 
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THE  following  character-study  of  Presi- 
dent Wilson  is  given  by  Mr.  T.  P. 
O'Connor,  M.P.,  who  has  been  for 
many  years  a  close  student  of  the  writings 
and  speeches  of  the  President.  A  visit  to 
America,  extending  over  twelve  months, 
gave  Mr.  O'Connor  further  opportunities  of 
studying  the  President  from  close  at  hand. 
Finally,  he  was  honoured  by  the  President 
with  two  personal  interviews.  Mr.  O'Connor 
writes  : — 

"  He  is  the  son  of  the  manse  and  of  the 
library — of  America  and  Ireland,  and  he 
looks  it.  His  grandfather  and  his  grand- 
mother came  from  Ulster,  and  the  grandfather 
was  a  journalist  most  of  his  life.  His  father 
was  a  Presbyterian  clergyman.  Both  grand- 
father and  father,  therefore,  belonged  to  the 
cultured  classes ;  were  both  men  of  high 
intellectual  gifts.  Compared  with  the  mighty 
arena  on  which  Mr.  Wilson  now  appears, 
his  record  as  Governor  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  —  his  first  public  position  —  must 
appear  small  ;  but  when  the  history  comes 
to  be  told  in  retrospect,  his  achievements  in 
that  position  will  be  read  as  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  examples  of  a  great  Parliamen- 
tarian and  an  ardent  visionary  managing 
men  and  events  and  leading  them  to  his 
great  purpose.  Mr.  Wilson  was  honest,  he 
was  courageous,  he  was  tenacious.  He  not 
only  had  the  vision  of  a  people  to  be 
emancipated  from  the  thraldom  of  plutocracy, 
but  he  had  the  common  sense,  the  dexterity, 
above  all  he  had  the  inflexible  will  to  see 
that  visions  become  realities.  The  astonish- 
ing thing  is,  not  that  he  is  President — not 
that  he  should  be  just  the  man  for  the 
Presidency  at  this  hour — it  would  be  more 
astonishing  if  he  were  not,  for  the  Presi- 
dency is  but  the  fruition — the  natural 
consequence  of  uninterrupted  preparation 
and  training  for  the  Presidency.  Mr.  Wilson 
was  a  student  of  the  very  subjects  which 
would  fit  a  man  for  public  life.  He  concen- 
trated on  the  studies  which  are  more  or  less 
associated  with  the  political  life  of  a  country 
— jurisprudence,  political  economy,  history. 
I  do  not  suppose  there  is  an  ancient  or 
modern  classic  which  Mr.  Wilson  has  not 
studied  or  analysed.  He  is  an  omnivorous 
reader.  His  famous  doctor,  Admiral  Grayson, 


told  me  that  one  of  the  bad  habits  he 
had  was  that  of  getting  so  absorbed  in  a 
detective  story,  as  to  remain  awake,  often  till 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning.  What  has  been 
his  favourite  reading  ?  When  I  read,  and 
still  more,  when  I  heard,  a  speech  of  Mr. 
Wilson's,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he 
had  modelled  his  style  largely  on  the  Greek 
Classics.  My  guess  was  correct.  A  friend 
of  his  told  me  that  Mr.  Wilson  had  studied 
the  orations  of  Demosthenes  until  he  could 
read  them  as  easily  as  if  they  were  in  the 
English  tongue.  He  has  also  been  a  great 
student  of  our  great  English  masters  of 
style — especially  among  the  politicians. 

"  And  now  I  come  to  the  fruition  and 
blossoming  of  all  this  self -development  in 
Mr.  Wilson  as  President.  In  some  respects 
he  merely  repeated  the  methods  which  had 
already  done  such  effective  service  in  New 
Jersey.  He  proceeded  without  rest  to  carry 
into  the  solid  fact  of  statute  the  visions  of 
the  election  programme.  The  tariff  was 
reduced,  the  conditions  of  Labour  were 
enormously  improved — above  all,  he  re- 
formed the  banking  system  of  the  country. 
To-day,  burdened  by  gigantic  expenditure, 
men  draw  their  breath  as  they  think  of  the 
crashing  abyss  of  panics  aud  nation-wide 
impotence  from  which  Mr.  Wilson's  banking 
legislation  has  saved  the  country. 

1 '  Let  me  now  give  something  of  the  daily 
life  and  habits  of  Mr.  Wilson.  No  man  has 
played  so  large  and  so  beneficent  a  part  in 
the  life  of  the  President  as  his  physician. 
When  Mr.  Wilson  came  to  the  White  House 
he  was  not  in  good  health.  He  suffered  a 
good  deal  from  indigestion.  Admiral  Gray- 
son insisted  that  the  President  should  take 
constant  exercise  and  as  constant  relaxation. 
The  President  takes  his  exercise  mainly  on 
the  golf  links.  He  is  also  an  expert  horseman. 
He  is  careful  and  regular  in  his  food.  He 
shares  with  the  majority  of  his  countrymen 
a  perilous  love  of  sweets,  but  he  has  had  to 
control  that  national  weakness.  He  is  an 
enormous  drinker — let  me  add  of  cold  water  ! 
It  is  one  of  his  fortunate  characteristics  that 
he  can  throw  off  all  his  responsibilities  the 
moment  he  is  amusing  himself.  Within  one 
minute  of  his  entrance  into  his  box  at  the 
theatre,  Mr.  Wilson  forgets  even  that  he  is 
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President  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Wilson 
prefers  to  do  his  tremendous  work  behind 
eventful  closed  doors.  He  paid  a  visit  of 
importance  to  the  Atlantic  Fleet,  but  neither 
the  visit  nor  the  solemn  speech  which  he 
delivered  were  recorded. 

Let  me  sum  up  the  characteristics  of 
this  remarkable  figure.  To  a  cold,  clear, 
enormously  stocked  brain  there  are  added 
a  warm  heart,  a  sincere  sympathy  with  all 
the  under-dogs  of  the  world,  and  a  saving 
sense  of  humour.  Mr.  Wilson  combines  the 
gifts  and  characteristics  of  the  races  from 
which  he  comes — the  fire,  vehemence,  and 
even  impulsiveness  of  the  Celt  with  the 
onlooking  and  arresting  caution  of  the  Scot. 
Such  is  the  man  who  has  to  save  the  world 
for  Democracy.  If  any  man  can  accomplish 
that  tremendous  task  it  is  he  who  is  to-day 
by  instinct,  by  conviction,  by  heart,  as  well 
as  by  head,  the  world's  truest  democrat." 
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STONEHENGE,  "  the  sweet,  huge   heap 
of  stones,"  as  Philip  Sidney  described 

it,  which  has  stood  on  Salisbury  Plain 
for  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  years,  is  to 
become  the  property  of  the  nation. 

It  has  been  offered  to  Sir  Alfred  Mond, 
the  First  Commissioner  of  Works,  by  Mr. 
C.  H. E.  Chubb,  of  Bemerton Lodge,  Salisbury, 
who  bought  it  for  £6,600  three  years  ago, 
and  the  offer  has  been  accepted  by  the 
Government. 

Mr.  Chubb,  who  says  it  has  been  impressed 
upon  him  that  the  nation  would  like  to  have 
Stonehenge  for  its  own  and  would  prize  it 
most  highly,  in  making  his  offer,  wrote  :— 

"  To  me,  who  was  born  close  to  it,  and 
during  my  boyhood  and  youth  visited  it  at 
all  hours  of  the  day  and  night,  under  every 
conceivable  condition  of  weather —  in  driving 
tempests  of  hail,  rain  and  snow,  fierce  thunder- 
storms, glorious  moonlight  and  beautiful 
sunshine,  it  always  has  had  an  inexpressible 
charm." 

Mr.  Chubb  mentioned  that  he  and  his 
wife  would  like  the  admission  fees,  which 
are  about  £360  a  year,  to  be  given  to  the 
Red  Cross  Society  while  the  war  lasts,  and 
this  has  been  arranged  by  the  Treasury. 

Stonehenge  is  the  most  famous  prehistoric 
monument    in    the    world.     It   is  a  circular 


group  of  huge  stones,  of  which  several  have 
fallen  or  been  destroyed  in  historic  times. 
The  probable  date  is  between  2,000  and 
1,000  B.C.,  or  even  earlier.  It  may  have 
been  a  temple  for  the  worship  of  the  sun  or 
for  the  honour  of  the  great  dead — an  ancient 
British  Westminster  Abbey.  When  some 
of  the  immense  stones  which  had  fallen  were 
raised  in  1901,  a  number  of  stone  tools  and 
bones  were  found.  There  are  relics  of  some 
200  other  circles  of  similar  but  smaller  stones 
in  Great  Britain. 

OOOO 

SCHOLARSHIPS  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

THE  next  examination  for  Gardner 
Trust  Scholarships,  of  the  annual  value  of 
£40,  tenable  at  the  Royal  Normal  College 
for  the  Blind,  Upper  Norwood,  S.E.  19,  will 
be  held  on  December  7th  and  9th.  Candi- 
dates must  have  reached  the  age  of  sixteen 
on  or  before  the  date  of  examination,  and 
must  have  resided  in  England  or  Wales  for 
the  last  five  years,  and  are  intending  to 
remain  so  resident.  Application  should  be 
made  to  the  Principal,  on  or  before  Thursday, 
November  28th. 

OOOO 

Sir  Joseph  Cook,  who  has  just  been 
presented  with  the  freedom  of  Newcastle- 
under-Lyme,  would  have  delighted  the  late 
Samuel  Smiles.  As  a  Staffordshire  pit-boy, 
he  set  himself  the  hard  task  of  self-education, 
and  his  studies  led  him  to  see  that  he  would 
have  a  better  chance  of  "getting  on"  in  a 
new  country  than  in  England.  So  he  went 
to  New  South  Wales,  where  the  secretary- 
ship of  a  local  miners'  lodge  was  his  first 
step  on  the  political  ladder.  Returned  to  the 
N.S.W.  Assembly,  he  became  a  member  of 
Sir  George  Reid's  Government.  In  the 
Federal  Parliament  he  won  the  Paramatta 
seat,  and,  when  the  Cook-Deakin  coalition 
came  about,  accepted  office  as  Minister  of 
Defence.  He  is  now  Australian  Naval 
Minister,  and  probably  the  biggest  man  in 
the  public  life  of  the  Commonwealth. 

OOOO 

QTHE  Editor  would  be  glad  to  receive 
reports  and  news  items  from  heads  of 
Institutions  and  others  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  the  Blind.  These  should  be  re- 
ceived before  the  16th  of  the  month  previous 
to  insertion.  Address  contributions  :  Editor, 
The  Beacon,  The  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.l. 
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THE  Federation  of  Grocers'  Association 
has  generously  presented  Sir  Arthur 
Pearson  with  the  splendid  property  at 
Brighton  which  is  hzi~ig  used  as  a  hostel  for 
the  blinded  soldiers  and  sailors.  The  gift 
affords  complete  and  enduring  evidence  that 
the  grocery  trade  is  not  merely  patriotic  but 
practical  in  its  sympathy. 

The  formal  presentation  of  the  deeds  took 
place  on  Wednesday,  October  16th,  at  an 
"At  Home"  at  West  House,  Brighton.  This 
function  was  attended  by  a  large  number  of 
friends,  who  were  welcomed  by  Sir  Arthur's 
sister,  Miss  Pearson,  the  matron  of  the  hostel. 
On  arrival  the  visitors  were  escorted  to  the 
fine  conservatory,  where  Mr.  Adams,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Federation,  presented  the  deeds 
of  the  freehold  to  Sir  Arthur.  In  handing 
over  the  beautiful  property  to  Sir  Arthur  for 
the  use  of  our  blinded  soldiers  and  sailors, 
Mr.  Adams  said  he  trusted  that  many  would 
there  learn  such  trades,  professions  or  arts 
as  would  give  them  that  independence  which 
was  the  privilege  of  men  capable  of  earning 
their  own  living  in  spite  of  the  loss  they  had 
sustained  in  performing  their  noble  work  for 
king,  country  and  righteousness. 

Sir  Arthur  Pearson  said  he  accepted  with 
heartfelt  gratitude  the  Federation's  most 
generous  and  magnificent  gift.  A  great  deal 
of  sympathy  had  been  shown  St.  Dunstan's 
during  the  past  few  years,  and  he  believed  a 
great  deal  more  would  be  shown  it  in  the 
future,  for  the  simple  reason  that  St.  Dun- 
stan's was  proving  that  it  was  not  a  mere 
palliative,  but  that  real  things  were  done 
there  which  almost  led  one  to  believe  we 
had  returned  to  the  age  of  miracles.  The 
majority  of  the  men  trained  at  St.  Dunstan's 
— nearly  600 — had  left,  and  were  at  work, 
happy,  bright  and  contented,  in  all  parts  of 
the  Empire,  and  most  of  them  were  earning 
more  money  than  when  they  could  see,  apart 
from  their  pensions.  Nearly  1,500  men  who 
had  lost  their  sight  would  think  of  the  action 
of  the  Federation  with  gratitude. 

In  a  previous  speech,  delivered  at  a 
luncheon  which  was  given  at  the  Old  Ship 
Hotel  on  the  same  day,  Sir  Arthur  said  he 


was  delighted  to  think  that  in  addition  to 
providing  the  sum  of  nearly  £5,000  for  the 
purchase  of  the  freehold  of  the  building,  the 
Federation  intended  to  make  a  big  effort  to 
secure  another  £5,000  for  equipment,  and  if 
they  did  that  the  grocery  trade  would  have 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  they  had  presented 
the  house  to  St.  Dunstan's  as  an  absolutely 
clear-cut  going  concern. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  after  Sir 
Arthur's  eloquent  appeal  there  will  be  no 
hesitation  in  raising  the  additional  sum  of 
£3,000  or  £4,000  which  is  required  to 
complete  the  equipment  of  these  splendid 
buildings.  We  can  imagine  nothing  better 
calculated  to  arouse  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
members  of  the  Federation  in  their  effort 
during  the  present  year  than  the  knowledge 
that  this  monument  of  gratitude  will  give 
our  blinded  heroes  some  of  the  comfort  and 
the  goodwill  which  they  deserve  so  much  at 
our  hands. 

OOOO 

BLINDED   FOR   YOU. 

1,270  soldiers  have  to  date  been  blinded 
in  the  war.  Of  these  586  are  now  at  St. 
Dunstan's  and  its  Annexes  ;  the  remainder 
have  passed  through  St.  Dunstan's  or  are 
still  in  Hospital. 

OOOO 

IN  an  appeal  made  on  behalf  of  St. 
Dunstan's  Hostel  the  following  well-known 
quotation  is  introduced  : — 

"I  expect  to  pass  through  this  life  but 
once.  If,  therefore,  there  is  any  good 
thing  which  I  can  do,  or  any  kindness 
which  I  can  show  my  fellow  man,  let  me 
do  it  now.  Let  me  not  defer  it,  nor  neglect 
it,  for  I  shall  not  pass  this  way  again." 

Although  the  quotation  is  familiar,  the 
identity  of  the  author  is  unknown.  Emerson, 
Sir  Rowland  Hill,  Miss  A.  B.  Hegeman, 
Stephen  Grellet,  Thomas  a  Kempis,  Carlyle, 
and  others,  have  been  named  as  the  authors. 
Though  there  is  no  conclusive  evidence,  it 
is  believed  that  Grellet,  an  American  Quaker, 
who  lived  and  wrote  in  the  period  between 
1773  and  1855,  is  the  author. 
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EDITORIAL. 


T  last  the  terrible  cloud  that  has 

darkened    the    world    for    more 

than  four   years  has   lifted,  and 

we  are  able  to  await  the  approach 

|  of    Christmas  with    thankfulness 

^^_.     and    hope.      Once   more    we    are 

"     H~^^     able  to  wish  our  friends  a  Happy 

— jr~     Christmas  without  the  fear  that 

^B£-       sc>me     terrible     catastrophe     will 

*5*         darken  our  homes.     At  the  same 

time,  there  will  be  for  many  of 

us  more  than  a  tinge  of  sadness — as,  with  our 

hearts  full  of  thanksgiving,  we  meet  together 

round  the  Christmas  table — at  the  thought  of 

all  the   brave  young  lives  that  have   been 

sacrificed   so   that   Peace   and    Liberty  may 

come  once  more  into  the  world.     There  is 

only  one  consoling  thought  and  that  is  that 

the  lives  of  our  brave  soldiers  have  not  been 

sacrificed  in  vain.     Each  one  who  gave  his 

life  for  his   country   has  written   down   his 

name  on    the   imperishable  scroll  of  fame ; 

each  one  has  been  a  living  emblem  of  our 

belief   in    our    cause    and    in    the    ultimate 

triumph  of  good  over  evil. 


It  must  be  years  before  the  world  will 
return  to  its  normal  courses  again  ;  it  will 
take  energy  unbounded  and  a  high  courage 
for  us  to  bring  back  order  out  of  the  chaos 
engendered  by  Prussian  brutality. 

To  those  of  us  who  are  connected  with 
work  among  the  blind  the  war  has  given  us 
a  great  and,  if  we  may  say  so,  uplifting 
impetus.  There  is  not  the  faintest  doubt 
that  in  the  past  the  attitude  towards  blind- 
ness has  been  in  far  too  many  cases  one  of 
merely  passive  pity.  Before  the  war  blind- 
ness was  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  looked 
upon  as  an  affliction  that  could  be  alleviated 
by  almsgiving  and  a  certain  amount  of 
condescending  support ;  but  in  only  isolated 
cases  was  it  suggested  that  loss  of  sight 
meant  nothing  more  than  a  handicap,  severe 
if  you  like,  and  yet  a  handicap  that  could 
be  marvellously  negatived  by  intelligent 
sympathy  and  the  introduction  of  a  better 
attitude  of  heart. 

The  work  accomplished  at  St.  Dunstan's 
Hostel,  under  the  auspices  of  Sir  Arthur 
Pearson,  stands  to-day  not  only  as  a 
monument  to  indefatigable  energy  and 
soul  -  inspiring    endeavour,    but    has     been 
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instrumental  in  awakening  the  interest  of  the 
world  afresh  towards  the  needs  of  the  whole 
Blind  Community.  Anyone  who  has  visited 
St.  Dunstan's  must  have  been  struck  by  the 
wonderful  normality  that  reigns  there.  In 
the  days  that  are  ahead,  in  the  new  era  of 
Peace  and  Reform  upon  which  the  sun  has 
now  risen,  we  must  make  it  our  bounden 
duty  to  remember  that  humanity  has  but 
one  common  cause — the  cause  of  advance- 
ment and  better  understanding  in  everything 
we  attempt.  We  must  never  allow  ourselves 
to  forget  that  this  war  will  have  been  in  vain 
if  we  allow  ourselves  to  slip  back  into  the 
thoughtless,  haphazard  paths  that  too  many 
of  us  followed  in  the  years  of  our  imagined 
prosperity. 

To  all  our  friends  and  readers,  then,  we 
address  the  time-honoured  wish — a  Merry 
Christmas  and  a  Happy  New  Year. 
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MOULMEIN  SCHOOL       D 
FOR  THE  BLIND.  Q 
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READERS  of  The  Beacon  will  doubtless 
be  interested  to  hear  of  the  efforts 
made  to  give  blind  Burmese  boys  a 
good  education.  This  is  taking  place  at  the 
Technical  School  for  the  Blind,  Moulmein, 
where  boys  are  taught  trades  which  should 
enable  them  to  earn  a  livelihood  when  they 
leave  school.  The  report  for  the  year  1917 
gives  an  account  of  the  trades  taught.  The 
boys  learn  to  make  baskets  of  various  kinds, 
and  also  string  bags,  and  these  articles  find 
a  ready  sale.  The  cane  instructor  is  a 
capable  man,  and  the  work  is  well  done. 
But  the  school  has  not  yet  succeeded  in 
turning  out  skilled  artisans  able  to  earn 
their  own  living.  The  Committee  would 
like  a  European,  with  some  experience  in 
modern  methods  of  teaching  the  blind,  to 
come  out  from  England  and  take  up  this 
work. 

The  numbers  in  the  school  are  slowly 
but  steadily  increasing  year  by  year.  There 
are  now  thirty-one  blind  boys  and  four 
blind  teachers.  In  addition  to  cane  work 
the  boys  are  taught  reading  and  writing  by 
means  of  the  Braille  system  of  raised  dots, 
which  has  been  adapted  to  the  Burmese 
language.  They  learn  geography  with  the 
help  of  relief  maps,  and  arithmetic,  including 
decimals   and    fractions,    by    the    use    of    a 


special  apparatus.  The  school  has  been 
registered  as  a  seventh  standard  vernacular 
school,  but  English  has  been  taught  during 
the  past  year  as  an  experimental  measure. 
Other  subjects,  such  as  hygiene,  Burmese 
history,  and  gardening  have  been  introduced. 
The  boys  are  very  fond  of  music,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  find  teachers. 

The  cause  of  the  blind  in  Burma  has 
received  an  impetus  by  the  arrival  of  the 
Rev.  W.  H.  Jackson,  a  blind  clergyman  of 
the  Church  of  England.  Mr.  Jackson  is  in 
charge  of  the  Blind  School  at  Kemendine, 
but  he  is  closely  concerned  with  measures 
for  developing  the  education  of  the  blind  all 
over  Burma.  He  has  visited  the  school, 
and  has  given  invaluable  help  and  advice. 

The  report  ends  with  an  expression  of 
thanks  to  all  the  kind  friends  and  supporters 
of  this  most  deserving  institution. 

OOOO 

An  agreement  has  been  entered  into 
between  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
and  the  Royal  Birmingham  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  to  establish  in  the  Midlands  a  joint 
school  for  mentally  defective  blind  children. 
The  land  has  been  generously  presented  by 
Miss  Sarah  Hadley,  of  Smethwick,  near 
Birmingham.  The  grounds  are  about  twelve 
acres  in  extent,  and  are  in  every  way  admir- 
able for  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  to 
be  used.  Obviously  the  building  cannot  be 
commenced  till  war  conditions  permit. 

OOOO 

CROSS  AND  CROWN. 

FOR  them  the  darkness  everlasting !  Think 
As  you  read  :   For  them  eternal  Night ! 
For  ever,  in  this  world,  the  broken  link 
'Twixt  golden  dawn    and  evening's  silvery 
light. 

For  ever  and  for  ever  !   O,  the  pain 

Of  consciousness  to  know,  alas,  no  more 

The  summer  radiance  will  return  again 
And  fall  upon  the  threshold  of  Hope's  door. 

Blind,    ever    blind  !    to    grope    'til    Death 
command 
And  lay  the  sightless  head  on  pillow  brown  : 
The  men  who  gave  more  than  the  wealth 

of  worlds — 
' '  For  what  ?  ' '   you  ask  me  :   Go  to  Flanders' 
town 
And  watch  a  Spirit  pass  with  Cross  and 
Crown. 

W.  F.  K.  REAN. 
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THE    National   Committee    for    the    Pre- 
vention   of    Blindness    in    the    United 
States    is    often    asked    to    summarize 
briefly  the  objects  for  which  it  was  instituted. 
These  are  as  follows  : — 

1.  To  endeavour  to  ascertain,  through 
study  and  investigation,  any  causes,  whether 
direct  or  indirect,  which  may  result  in  blind- 
ness or  impaired  vision. 

2.  To  advocate  measures  which  shall 
lead  to  the  elimination  of  such  causes. 

3.  To  disseminate  knowledge  concerning 
all  matters  pertaining  to  the  care  and  use  of 
the  eyes. 

Five  times  a  year  the  Committee  publishes 
a  News  Letter,  which  gives  interesting  facts 
concerning  the  progress  made  in  the  various 
States.  The  latest  of  these  News  Letters 
reports  that  Ohio  has  taken  the  lead  in 
forming  classes  in  the  public  schools  for 
children  with  defective  eyesight,  and  that 
other  States  are  slowly  but  surely  following 
her  example.  In  New  York  City  two  such 
classes  have  started  on  their  good  work,  and 
Rochester  has  followed  suit.  Wherever  the 
experiment  has  been  given  a  fair  trial  the 
results  have  always  warranted  extension. 

The  plea  for  preventing  blindness  was 
most  ably  presented  by  Miss  Kate  Foley,  in 
a  series  of  lectures  given  at  the  summer 
session  of  the  University  of  California.  The 
fact  that  Miss  Foley  was  asked  to  repeat  the 
lectures  during  the  winter  session  is  evidence 
of  their  worth. 

The  splendid  work  which  is  being  done 
by  the  Louisiana  Board  of  Health  deserves 
special  mention.  The  Bureau  of  Child 
Hygiene  has  made  and  is  making  every 
effort  to  institute  thorough  medical  school 
inspection.  To  this  end  demonstrations  are 
given  from  time  to  time  ;  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Health  feels  that  this  is  one  of 
the  best  means  of  awakening  a  country  to 
physical  conditions  which  are  detrimental 
to  health.  The  monthly  bulletins  always 
contain  something  especially  for  the  children, 


so  that  they  may  early  become  interested  in 
health  conservation.  Catchy  rhymes  about 
various  phases  of  health  make  a  more  lasting 
impression  than  information  given  in  didactic 
form.  This  effort  to  interest  every  one  in 
the  State  is  doubtless  responsible  for  the 
fact  that  to  Louisiana  belongs  the  honour 
of  having  the  largest  circulation  of  health 
bulletins  in  the  United  States. 

In  Minnesota  the  Board  of  Health  is 
doing  good  work  in  investigating  cases  of 
trachoma  and  determining  whether  the 
disease  is  spreading  to  white  children  through 
contact  with  Indians. 

New  Jersey  has  placed  its  work  for  the 
blind  in  the  hands  of  a  Board  of  Managers, 
which  has  at  its  head  a  blind  man,  who  has 
served  for  the  past  seven  years  on  the  State 
Commission.  A  blind  woman  has  also  been 
called  to  the  office  of  supervisor  of  this  work. 
The  Board  has  further  appointed  five  home 
teachers,  all  blind.  The  sighted  guides, 
secretaries,  and  volunteer  helpers  are  rally- 
ing to  the  support  of  each  worker  in  his 
sphere,  and  are  promising  great  things  for 
New  Jersey's  work  for  the  blind  through 
the  blind.  The  annual  report  of  the  retiring 
Commission  lays  special  stress  on  preventive 
work.  This  has  been  carried  out  by  means 
of  lectures  to  Women's  Clubs,  Parent  Teacher 
Associations,  and  schools,  through  the  Press, 
and  by  the  distribution  of  literature.  Among 
the  recommendations  urged  by  the  retiring 
President  is  the  enforcement  of  State  laws 
requiring  medical  inspection  of  public  schools, 
to  include  an  ophthalmologist's  examination 
of  school  children  who  have  seriously  defec- 
tive vision,  and  the  formation  of  classes  for 
conservation  of  vision  throughout  the  State, 
since  there  are  20,000  school  children  suffer- 
ing from  eye  defects. 

The  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the 
Blind  has  this  year  been  carrying  on  a 
vigorous  campaign  in  preventive  work.  A 
nurse  especially  trained  in  eye  work  and 
an    assistant   have    been    employed  for    the 
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Pittsburg  field.  Efforts  are  being  made  for 
thorough  medical  inspection  of  the  19,000 
pupils  in  the  2,200  schools  of  Alleghany 
County  outside  the  Pittsburg  limits. 

The  reports  from  other  States  are  equally 
encouraging,  and  the  National  Committee 
for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  which  has 
its  headquarters  at  New  York,  is  to  be 
congratulated  upon  the  successful  results  of 
its  labours. 
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IN  a  report  issued  on  the  20th  July,  1917, 
by  the  Departmental  Committee  on  the 
Welfare  of  the  Blind,  the  Chairman  of 
which  is  the  Right  Hon.  W.  Hayes  Fisher, 
M.P.,  attention 
was  very  pro- 
perly called  to 
the  need  of 
facilities  for  the 
higher  educa- 
tion of  blind 
girls. 

If  there  is 
one  thing  which 
the  Govern- 
ments of  the 
nations  realize 
to-day,  it  is  the 
need  for  the 
strengthening 
of  our  public 
education  in  all 
departments. 
We  have  cast 
aside  the  old 
shibboleths, 
and  all  earnest  workers  on  behalf  of  the 
blind  have  realized  that  blindness  must 
no  longer  be  thought  of  as  an  affliction, 
but  that  the  word  "handicap"  must  be 
substituted.  That  blindness  is  a  very 
poignant  handicap  indeed  we  must  all 
of  us  admit,  but  it  is  our  duty  to  see  to  it 
that  those  of  our  fellow-beings  who  have 
been  deprived  of  sight  must  be  given  every 
chance  to  equip  themselves,  so  that  they 
may  compete  with  their  sighted  rivals  in 
fields  of  useful  occupation.  It  is  an  un- 
doubted fact  that  the  needs  of  the  blind  girl 
have  been  hitherto  rather  overlooked,  and 


Ebley  Mansion,  Stonehouse. 


in  connection  with  the  statement  made  in  the 
report  of  the  Departmental  Committee,  it  is 
encouraging  to  hear  that  a  step  is  about  to 
be  taken  which  will  go  a  long  way  towards 
answering  a  long-felt  need. 

Mr.  Thomas  H.  Mordey,  of  The 
Spinney,  Sully,  near  Cardiff,  and  Dominion 
Buildings,  Cardiff,  has  very  generously 
presented  Ebley  Mansion,  Stonehouse, 
Gloucestershire,  to  the  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  to  be  equipped  as  a  College  for 
the  Higher  Education  of  Blind  Girls.  Ebley 
Mansion  is  a  spacious,  finely  built  house, 
whose  purchase  price  was  about  £25,000, 
standing  in  grounds  of  about  eight  acres  in 
extent,  which  include  large  and  well-stocked 
kitchen  gardens. 

Such  a  gift  as  this  is  just  one  of  those 
expressions  of  practical  sympathy  that  creates 
not  only  a  lasting  monument  to  the  memory 

of  a  philan- 
thropic idea, 
but  stands  as  a 
tribute  for  ever 
to  the  under- 
standing of  all 
that  sight 
means  to  those 
in  full  posses- 
sion of  so  price- 
less a  gift. 
OOOO 
A  BLIND 
masseur,  at 
work  in  the  Sir 
Robert  Jones 
Or  t  ho  paedic 
Hospital,  Alder 
Hey,  Liverpool, 
after  training  at 
St.  Dunstan's, 
recently  en- 
tered for  two  specially  stiff  exams,  in 
anatomical  subjects  at  the  Liverpool  Univer- 
sity, and  came  out  top  of  the  list  in  both 
exams,  with  90  per  cent  marks. 

OOOO 

QTHE  Editor  would  be  glad  to  receive 
reports  and  news  items  from  heads  of 
Institutions  and  others  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  the  Blind.  These  should  be  re- 
ceived before  the  16th  of  the  month  previous 
to  insertion.  Address  contributions  :  Editor, 
The  Beacon,  The  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.l. 
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FOUNDERS'  Day  was  celebrated  last 
month  at  the  Royal  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  Bradford,  the  occasion  being  the 
fifty-seventh  anniversary  of  the  opening  of 
the  Institution.  Present  and  former  work- 
people were  entertained  at  a  tea  given  in 
honour  of  the  occasion.  In  the  evening 
there  was  a  reunion  of  members  of  the 
Committee  (past  and  present). 

The  proceedings  at  the  evening  meeting 
opened  with  a  short  form  of  thanksgiving 
for  the  signing  of  the  armistice,  the  Chairman 
(Mr.  Frederick  Priestman)  remarking  that 
their  hearts  were  full  of  rejoicing  that  the 
terrible  war  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
at  an  end.  Mr.  Priestman  then  paid  a 
tribute  to  the  Lord  Mayor  (Mr.  Alderman 
Hay  hurst),  who  was  present,  remarking  that 
a  man  of  such  high  ideals  would  make  one 
of  the  best  Lord  Mayors  the  City  had  ever 
had.  Mr.  Priestman  said  that  he  had  been 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  since  1883,  and 
he  was  glad  to  know  that  the  Institution  was 
the  finest  of  its  kind  in  the  country. 

The  Lord  Mayor  said  that  when  the 
history  of  Bradford  was  written  it  would 
not  be  complete  without  the  name  of 
Priestman.  It  was  a  model  to  the  rulers 
and  citizens.  The  pioneers  of  the  Institution 
had  done  their  best  to  impart  sunshine  into 
the  lives  of  those  who  were  deprived  of 
God's  most  priceless  gift.  He  understood 
that  next  year  a  big  effort  was  to  be  made 
on  behalf  of  the  blind,  and  he  hoped  to  be 
able  to  give  all  the  help  possible  in  order 
that  Bradford  should  be  in  the  front  rank. 

The  Chairman  mentioned  that  the  pre- 
war sales  realised  about  £10,000,  and  in 
1917  they  reached  £17,000,  while  for  the 
ten  months  of  this  year  the  total  was  over 
£23,000. 

Mr.   Priestley  (Manager  and  Secretary) 
gave  a  detailed  account  of  what  was  being 
done  in  the  country  on  behalf  of  the  blind. 
OOOO 

OFFICER  (to  recruit  who  has  been  re- 
ported for  insolence  to  sergeant) :  "  Remember 
you  are  a  soldier  now,  and  you  must  learn 
to  obey  orders.  This  is  a  famous  regiment — 
a  famous  regiment,  my  man.  We  tame  lions 
in  this  regiment.  Er — what  were  you  in 
civil  life?"     RECRUIT:   "Lion-tamer,  sir." 


CHEERS     IN     LILLE    FOR 

□  GENERALS   POTASH   AND      □ 

□  PERLMUTTER.  0 
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IAN  HAY  "  (Major  Beith),  in  an  address 
to  the  members  of  the  Overseas  Church, 
told  some  good  stories. 
In  1914,  when  our  old  Army  was  rushed 
up  to  Mons  in  motor-'buses,  just  as  they  had 
been  taken  from  the  London  streets,  it  drew 
the  attention  of  the  people  of  Lille  to  the 
advertisement  of  "  Potash  and  Perlmutter  " 
on  the  front  of  a  'bus.  The  people  cheered 
and  cried  "  Vive  le  General  Potash  ;  vive 
le  General  Perlmutter." 

When  the  British  Army  was  marching 
up  to  Lille  in  1918  they  saw  a  solitary  French 
battalion  by  the  side  of  the  road.  The 
British  beckoned  the  wearied  French  Army 
to  come  on.  The  English  commander 
said  to  the  commanding  officer  of  the  French 
battalion,  "  This  is  your  city,  it  is  your 
country  ;  you  go  in  first."  The  French 
fighter  looked  grave,  the  American  grim, 
but  the  British  Tommy  was  always  cheery, 
and  seemed  to  touch  something  comic. 

OOOO 


Ebley  Mansion,  Stonehouse.     (See  p.  4.) 
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WE   have  before  us  the  report   of   the 
24th     Biennial     Convention     of     the 
American  Association  of  Instructors 
of  the   Blind,  which  was   held   at  Colorado 
Springs,  Colorado,  in  June  of  this  year. 

On  the  opening  evening,  Mr.  Thomas  S. 
McAloney  (the  President)  gave  a  highly 
interesting  address  on  "The  New  Education, 
and  its  Relation  to  and  Influence  upon  the 
Education  of  the  Blind."  He  said:  "The 
changed  and  changing  conditions  of  the 
countries  taking  part  in  the  war  must  bring 
about  decided  changes  in  the  training  of  the 
youths  of  these  countries.  Never  in  the 
history  of  the  world  has  there  been  so  much 
attention  directed  to  public  education.  The 
Governments  of  the  nations  realize  very 
fully  and  clearly  that  the  schools  are,  without 
doubt,  the  hope  of  their  countries,  and  this 
terrible  war,  which  has  turned  the  world 
upside  down,  is  bringing  increased  responsi- 
bilities upon  the  schools  to  train  the  boys 
and  girls  to  take  up  the  burden  and  pre- 
serve the  honour  of  the  country  in  times  of 
peace.  .  .  .  Prominent  educators  demand 
that  our  boys  and  girls  be  given  a  more 
practical  education,  and  that  the  old  view 
of  education,  which  was  largely  tinged  with 
the  theory  of  mental  discipline,  and  which 
believed  that  children  went  to  school  only 
to  strengthen  their  minds,  be  discarded. 
They  urge  the  adoption  of  the  new  idea, 
which  is  that  of  growth  and  a  natural 
development  of  latent  powers  and  capacities. 
They  feel  that  the  activities  of  the  school 
must  take  on  for  the  child  a  sense  of  reality, 
and  that  he  must  live,  and  feel  that  he  is 
living.  Under  the  old  system  it  was  found 
that  the  children  were  frequently  graduated 
without  being  adequately  prepared  for  the 
duties  of  life.  Then  for  a  time  it  was  thought 
that  vocational  training  was  a  panacea  for 
every  educational  ill — but  vocational  training 
alone  did  not  solve  the  problem.  Elementary 
education  must  prove  itself  by  functioning 
itself  in  service  to  the  individual  child,  just 


as  the  higher  education  reaches  its  greates 
usefulness  when  it  functions  in  service  to 
society. 

"  Now  the  education  of  the  blind  is 
inseparably  connected  with  the  education  of 
the  seeing.  The  problems  in  the  instruction 
of  the  blind  are  more  complex  and  difficult 
to  solve  than  those  for  the  seeing,  conse- 
quently deeper  study  and  greater  thought 
are  necessary  to  be  exercised  by  educators 
of  the  blind. 

"A  Committee,  composed  of  the  Super- 
intendents of  the  five  Incorporated  Schools 
for  the  Blind  in  the  East,  was  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  looking  into  the  many  reforms 
advocated.  In  the  Upper  School  work  the 
Committee  approved,  among  other  things, 
'substitution  of  some  general  information, 
scientific  and  modern-life-problems  lines  of 
instruction  for  some  of  the  traditional 
academic  work,  continued  emphasis  upon 
the  tested  cultural  subjects,  with  increased 
emphasis  upon  vocational  training,  and  more 
careful  study  of  the  individual  pupil  with  a 
view  of  shaping  his  course  to  suit  his  needs.' 
The  school  life,  especially  those  of  lower 
mentality,  should  be  one  of  practical  pre- 
paration for  self-support. 

"  The  training  of  the  blind  child  should 
begin  with  the  cradle.  Expert  advice  should 
be  given  the  parents  with  reference  to  the 
training  of  the  child.  Parents  are  often  at  a 
great  disadvantage,  being  ignorant  as  to  what 
blindness  entails,  and  to  the  best  method  of 
beginning  that  training  so  necessary  for 
success  in  after  years.  A  field-officer  should 
visit  the  home  from  time  to  time  to  note  the 
development  and  progress  of  the  child,  so 
that  when  school  age  arrives  he  will  be  more 
normal  and  better  capable  of  receiving 
instruction  than  he  would  otherwise  be.  A 
report  of  the  home  conditions  of  the  child 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Superintendent 
when  arranging  his  course  of  training.  Great 
care  should  be  exercised  in  the  selection  of  a 
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field-officer.  A  good  teacher  of  the  blind, 
with  some  social  service  training,  would  be 
able  to  do  efficient  work. 

"The  training  of  the  blind  in  schools  for 
the  sighted  has  proved  to  be  a  success.  As 
an  example,  the  work  of  the  special  classes 
in  the  Cleveland  Public  Schools  may  be 
cited.  Special  courses  in  physical  culture, 
hand  training  and  trades  instruction  are 
given.  Music  is  taught  regularly.  Cottages 
are  provided  where  groups  of  girls  spend 
part  of  each  week  in  learning  the  art  of 
home-making.  This  movement  for  educating 
the  blind  in  the  public  schools  will  be  a 
permanent  factor  in  their  future  education. 

"In  a  number  of  cities,  in  connection 
with  the  public  school  system,  there  have 
been  instituted  sight-saving  classes  for  the 
partially  sighted.  By  the  use  of  large  type 
books  and  large  writing  on  blackboards  these 
pupils  are  deriving  great  benefit. 

"When  we  make  the  final  analysis  of  the 
subject  of  education,  we  will  find  that  the 
teacher  is  the  most  important  factor  to  be 
taken  into  consideration.  A  live,  wide-awake 
teacher  can  make  the  dryest  subject  interest- 
ing to  her  class  and  get  the  best  possible 
results  from  them.  Blind  children  should 
have  the  best  teachers  that  money  can 
secure.  The  whole  keystone  of  the  New 
Education  rests  upon  the  employment  of 
well-trained,  capable  teachers." 

In  concluding  his  address,  Mr.  McAloney 
said  that  a  summary  of  the  features  which 
had  been  introduced  or  else  perfected  within 
the  past  decade,  and  which  showed  splendid 
progress  towards  the  goal  for  which  they 
were  all  aiming,  would  include  : — 

1.  The  adoption  of  a  uniform  type  for 
the  blind  of  the  English-speaking  world. 

2.  The  gradual  elimination  of  pupils  of 
very  low  mentality  from  the  schools. 

3.  The  introduction  of  sight  -  saving 
classes  for  the  partially  blind  in  Institutions 
for  the  Blind  and  in  public  schools. 

4.  The  regular  and  scientific  training  of 
our  girls  in  home-making. 

5 .  The  systematic  physical  training  given 
our  pupils  in  the  gymnasium,  the  swimming 
pool,  and  on  the  athletic  field  ;  the  holding 
of  competitive  athletic  meets  which  has  done 
much  to  promote  self-confidence  and  school 
pride. 

6.  The  education  of  the  blind  in  high 
schools  and  universities,  as  well  as  in  special 
classes  for  the  blind  in  public  schools. 


7.  The  introduction  of  new  courses  of 
study  which  are  more  elastic  and  which  give 
equal  opportunity  for  the  development  of 
the  bright  as  well  as  of  the  dull  child. 

8.  The  establishment  of  separate  kinder- 
gartens for  the  young  blind. 

9.  Greater  attention  to  vocational  work, 
especially  for  those  of  lower  mentality. 

10.  The  extension  of  the  educational 
work  to  include  the  services  of  a  field- 
officer. 

11.  The  establishment  of  National  and 
State  Associations  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness. 

12.  The  organization  of  Associations  for 
the  Adult  Blind  which  co-operate  with  our 
schools  in  establishing  our  ex-pupils  and 
graduates  in  the  work  they  are  best  prepared 
to  do. 
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ONE    of    the    wonders   of  the  war  has 
been    the    train    ferry  service    across 
the  English  Channel. 
These    ferries    enabled    guns,   munitions 
and  stores  to  be  transported  direct  in  trains 
from   the   munition   works   and  factories   in 
this  country  to  France. 

American  wounded  have  been  transported 
in  Red  Cross  trains  from  receiving  stations 
on  the  French  front,  via  Havre  and  South- 
ampton, within  thirty-six  hours  from  the  time 
they  were  wounded,  and  delicate  operations 
have  been  performed  in  the  train  ferries 
while  crossing  the  Channel. 

The  ferry  boats,  shaped  like  elongated 
saucers,  were  armed  with  guns,  and  by  reason 
of  their  shallow  draught  were  practically 
immune  from  submarines.  They  had  several 
lines  of  rails  on  their  decks,  upon  which 
loaded  trains  and  locomotives  were  run  from 
the  shore  and  run  off  at  the  other  end  directly 
on  to  the  French  railways. 

There  are  two  Channel  ferry  services. 
One  runs  from  Richborough,  near  Sandwich, 
to  Calais  ;  the  other  from  Southampton  to 
Havre.  They  will  play  an  important  part 
in  the  demobilisation  of  material,  and  after 
the  war  they  should  prove  a  valuable  adjunct 
to  any  possible  Channel  tunnel,  for  people 
will  be  able  to  travel  across  the  Channel 
without  changing  carriages. 
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THE  MIRACLE  OF  LE  CATEAU. 

British  Soldier  who  was  Hidden  for  Four  Years. 

By  H.  Russell  Stannard. 
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HERE  is  the  miraculous  story  of  a 
British  soldier  at  Le  Cateau.  It  is 
the  story  of  what  happened  to  a 
cavalryman  named  Fowler,  who  was  cut  off 
when  General  Sir  Horace  Smith-Dorrien's 
Army  made  its  great  stand  at  Le  Cateau  on 
August  26,  1914. 

On  that  date,  nearly  four  years  and  two 
months  ago,  Fowler  was  separated  from  his 
comrades  in  a  fight  in  a  wood,  and  he  was 
given  up  for  lost.  On  October  9,  when  the 
British  Army  entered  Le  Cateau  again,  they 
found  Fowler  still  alive.  He  had  been 
concealed  from  the  Germans  all  this  time. 
He  owes  his  deliverance  to  the  wonderful 
courage  and  heroism  of  a  French  villager 
and  his  wife,  who  safely  protected  him  all 
these  four  years. 

This  is  the  story  as  related  by  a  British 
officer  : — 

"Fowler  was  one  of  a  party  of  'A' 
Squadron  that  was  cut  off  after  the  battle 
of  Le  Cateau.  On  January  15,  1915,  he  was 
discovered  ill  and  dying  of  starvation  in  a 
wood  called  the  Bois  de  Catigny,  close  to 
the  village  of  Bertry. 

'  •  The  name  of  the  man  who  found  him 
was  Louis  Barquin.  He  brought  him  back 
by  night  to  the  village,  undetected  by  the 
Germans.  He  asked  his  mother-in-law,  Mme. 
Belmont-Gobert,  to  look  after  him.  Not- 
withstanding the  terrible  risk  she  agreed  to 
do  this. 

"The  house  these  brave  French  people 
lived  in  consisted  of  only  two  rooms  and  a 
loft.  This  loft  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  time  was  occupied  by  fifteen  Germans. 

"For  two  months  Fowler  was  concealed 
in  a  small  cupboard  where  he  could  just  sit 
hunched  up,  and  he  could  only  get  out 
during  the  short  period  elapsing  between 
one  party  of  Germans  marching  out  and 
another  party  marching  in.  He  then  exer- 
cised himself  by  skipping  and  jumping  in 
the  loft. 

"  For  days  together  he  lay  under  a 
mattress,  the  centre  part  of  which  had  been 
hollowed  out.  At  other  times  he  stood  in  a 
deep  hole  under  the  stairs,  with  a  basket  of 


potatoes  over  his  head.  During  the  night 
the  Germans  used  to  come  down  and  steal 
the  potatoes. 

' '  All  this  time  his  protectors  never 
deserted  him.  They  were  practically  starv- 
ing, but  never  failed  to  share  with  him  what 
little  food  they  had. 

"A  corporal  of  the  same  regiment,  whose 
name  has  not  yet  been  traced,  and  who  had 
also  escaped  detection,  was  discovered.  He 
was  taken  out,  made  to  dig  his  own  grave, 
and  shot. 

"The  woman  who  looked  after  him  had 
her  hair  cut  off,  and  was  taken  away  to 
Germany.  She  has  never  been  heard  of 
since,  and  her  three  small  children  were 
literally  left  to  starve.  They  were  looked 
after  by  the  people  of  the  village. 

"In  all  these  four  years  Fowler  lived 
the  same  life,  and,  with  no  wish  for  or 
prospect  of  reward  except  that  of  instant 
death  or  imprisonment  or  deportation,  these 
devoted  French  people  never  relaxed  their 
care  for  the  soldier  they  had  promised  to 
protect. 

"When  I  saw  Louis  Barquin  to-day  he 
was  lying  in  bed  dying  of  consumption.  His 
answer  showed  in  a  flash  the  beautiful 
patriotism  of  the  French  people  : 

'"Monsieur,  you  have  nothing  to  thank 
me  for.  I  was  too  ill  to  fight  for  my  country, 
and  I  wished  to  do  my  duty.  I  could  do  no 
less.'" 

Weekly  Dispatch,  Oct.  20,  1918. 
OOOO 

The  Inaugural  Meeting  of  the  Stafford- 
shire Association  for  the  Blind  will  be  held 
in  the  Council  Chamber,  County  Buildings, 
Stafford,  on  Tuesday,  the  10th  December, 
1918,  at  3  p.m.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
President  of  the  Staffordshire  Association 
will  be  able  to  attend,  and  the  Lord  Bishop 
of  Lichfield  will  address  the  meeting. 

OOOO 

THE  Carnegie  United  Kingdom  Trust 
have  granted  £3,000  to  the  National  Library 
for  the  Blind,  18,  Tufton  Street,  London, 
S.W.,  for  the  purchase  of  their  Northern 
Branch  premises  in  Manchester. 
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THE    following    appears    in    the     latest 
report  of  the  Commission  on  Uniform 
Type  for  the  Blind  : — 
There  are  now  four  so-called  Grades  of 
Revised  Braille,   differing   from   each  other 
chiefly  in  the  number  and  character  of  con- 
tractions used  in  their  respective  codes. 

1 .  Revised  Braille  :  Grade  One — as  now 
authorized  and  used  by  Great  Britain,  con- 
tains no  contractions  whatsoever. 

2 .  Revised  Braille :  GradeTwo — contains 
one  hundred  and  seventeen  contractions  and 
seventy-three  especially  abbreviated  words. 

3.  Revised  Braille  :  Grade  Three — is  so 
highly  and  intricately  contracted  as  to  make 
its  mastery  far  too  difficult  for  use  by  the 
ordinary  reader. 

4.  Revised  Braille  :  Grade  One  and  a 
Half— is  embossed  either  in  full  spelling  or 
fully  contracted,  using  all  its  forty-four  con- 
tracted forms,  twenty-three  of  which  are 
single  letters  of  the  alphabet,  standing  alone 
for  whole  words. 

Relation  of  Grade  One  and  a  Half  to 
Grades  One  and  Two. 

1 .  With  the  following  exceptions,  Grade 
One  and  a  Half  in  its  uncontracted  form  is 
identical  with  Grade  One. 

a.  The  capital  and  italic  signs  of  the 
former  are  respectively  the  italic  and  capital 
signs  of  the  latter,  this  being  the  sole  code 
difference  between  the  two  Grades. 

b.  Publications  in  Grade  One  and  a  Half 
are  always  fully  capitalised,  whereas  those 
in  Grade  One  are  seldom  so  embossed. 

c.  In  Grade  One  and  a  Half  a  period  is 
placed  after  an  abbreviation,  whereas  in 
Grade  One  the  apostrophe,  called  in  this 
connection  the  "  abbreviation  sign,"  is 
habitually  employed. 

d.  Roman  numbers  are  written  in  capi- 
tals in  Grade  One  and  a  Half. 

2 .  Grade  One  and  a  Half  in  its  contracted 
form  is,   as  far   as  it  goes,  identical  in  code 


form  with  Grade  Two.  The  practice  of 
writing  the  signs  for  the  words  "  of  the," 
"  and  for,1'  "  by  the,"  etc.,  without  separation, 
is  not  permitted  in  Grade  One  and  a  Half. 

3.  There  are  in  Grade  One  and  a  Half, 
exclusive  of  the  twenty-three  single  letters 
standing  for  whole  words,  but  twenty-one 
contractions,  no  one  of  which  occupies  more 
than  a  single  Braille  cell. 

4.  Grade  Two  has,  in  addition  to  the 
forty-four  contractions  of  Grade  One  and  a 
Half,  twenty-two  undesirable  single-cell  con- 
tractions, fifty-one  contractions  occupying 
two  cells  each,  and  seventy-three  arbitrarily 
abbreviated  words. 

Adoption  of  Grade  One  and  a  Half. 

Grade  One  and  a  Half  has  been  unani- 
mously adopted  as  the  system  for  use  in  the 
American  Schools  for  the  Blind. 

Since  the  issue  of  the  first  key  the  follow- 
ing books  have  been  printed  in  full  spelling  : 
"The  Beginners'  Primer,"  "The  Beginners' 
First  Reader,"  "The  Beacon  First  Reader," 
"The  Beacon  Second  Reader,"  "A  Tale  of 
Negative  Gravity,"  and  others.  "  The 
Deserter"  and  others  fully  contracted.  A 
primer  especially  adapted  for  teaching  adults 
to  read  this  system  has  been  prepared  and 
embossed  ;  also  alphabets,  etc. 

It  has  been  decided  to  print  Grade  One 
and  a  Half  in  two  forms  only — fully  spelt 
and  fully  contracted — the  intermediate  form 
having  been  rejected. 

Books  up  to  and  including  those  of  the 
second  reader  grade  will  be  embossed  in  full 
spelling  ;  books  including  those  of  the  third 
reader  grade  and  upwards,  in  full  contractions. 
The  second  edition  of  the  key  to  Grade  One 
and  a  Half,  including  a  Mathematical  and 
Chemical  Notation,  may  be  looked  for  in  a 
month.  The  third  edition  of  this  key  will 
contain  the  Musical  Notation. 

The  report  is  dated  October  1,  1918. 
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THE  CANADIAN  NATIONAL  INSTITUTE 

FOR  THE  BLIND. 


WE  have  already  called  attention  in 
these  pages  to  the  excellent  work 
which  is  being  done  by  the  Canadian 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind.  The  aim 
of  this  Institute  is  to  co-operate  with  all 
existing  organizations  for  the  blind  in 
Canada,  with  the  following  objects  in 
view  : — 

1.  To  create  propaganda  to  prevent 
blindness,  a  great  deal  of  which  is  caused 
by  disease  and  accident,  and  can  be  avoided. 

2.  To  advance  the  interests  of  the  blind 
generally  throughout  Canada  by  industrial 
training,  home-teaching,  legislation,  and  wide 
publicity. 

3.  To  see  that  all  blind  persons  in 
Canada,  as  far  as  possible,  are  taught  to 
read  and  write  in  Braille  or  other  systems 
of  embossed  type. 

4.  To  promote  the  circulation  of  books 
and  reading  matter  printed  in  embossed 
type  amongst  the  blind  of  Canada. 

5.  To  assist  all  blind  persons  desiring  to 
work  to  find  employment  of  a  congenial  and 
remunerative  character. 

6.  To  furnish  employment  for  all  those 
blind  persons  for  whom  suitable  employ- 
ment cannot  be  found  elsewhere. 

7.  To  secure  raw  material  for  the  work- 
shops and  home-workers,  and  to  find  a 
market  for  their  finished  products. 

8.  To  give  expert  information,  advice, 
encouragement  and  help  to  the  blind  regard- 
ing every  phase  of  their  problem  and  its 
solution,  whether  they  are  newly  or  long- 
time blinded ;  soldiers  or  civilians,  young 
or  old. 

Every  blinded  Canadian  soldier  is  afforded 
ihe  opportunity  of  being  trained  at  St. 
Dunstan's  before  returning  to  Canada.  For 
those  who  are  unable  to  train  there  the 
Canadian  National  Institute  is  doing  all 
within  its  power.  The  men  are  being  taught 
Braille,  typewriting,  basket  and  tray-making, 
and  various  other  handicrafts.  Arrange- 
ments    are     being    made    for    courses    in 


massage,  poultry  -  farming,  shoe  -  repairing, 
and  other  industries. 

There  have  been  over  100  Canadian 
soldiers  blinded  in  the  war.  Approximately, 
forty-five  of  them  have  already  returned  to 
Canada,  some  of  whom  have  been  trained 
at  St.  Dunstan's. 

Captain  Baker  (Vice-President  of  the 
Institute)  has  been  appointed  by  the  Dominion 
Government  to  take  full  charge  of  the 
Canadian  Blinded  Soldiers'  Problem.  Under 
his  direction  the  Canadian  blinded  soldiers 
are  assured  of  intelligent  guidance  and  after- 
care. 

"If,  as  the  result  of  our  blindness,  the 
public  will  become  interested  in  and  have 
sympathy  for  the  civilian  blind,  the  affliction 
will  have  been  well  worth  while."  This 
admirable  stand,  stated  so  eloquently  by 
one  of  the  Canadian  blinded  soldiers,  and 
having  the  endorsement  of  them  all,  will  be 
appreciated  by  the  public.  The  great  move- 
ment which  has  now  been  commenced  for 
the  blind  may  be  regarded  as  a  memorial  to 
the  gallantry  and  sacrifices  of  the  Canadian 
soldiers  who  have  lost  their  sight  in  the  war. 

OOOO 

A  LINK  between  Leonardo  da  Vinci  and 
Long  Island,  Carrara  marble,  the  exportation 
of  which  has  ceased  since  Italy's  entry  into 
the  war,  is  now  to  go  to  America — as  ballast 
for  returning  troopships.  That  marble  is 
still  cut  by  a  saw  invented  by  the  great 
Leonardo.  Many  houses  in  America  are 
built  of  handsome  bricks  which  bear  English 
trade-marks.  Lord  Wolseley  inquired  the 
reason,  and  found  that  the  bricks,  like  the 
Carrara  marble,  were  taken  out  as  ships' 
ballast. 

OOOO 

QTHE  subscription  rate  for  The  Beacon 
for  Great  Britain  and  the  Colonies  is 
3s.  per  annum,  post  free  ;  for  foreign 
countries,  4s.  2d.  Single  copies  can  be 
bought  for  3d.,  or  4d.  post  free. 
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THIS    Institute    has     for   its    object    the 
amelioration    of  the  conditions   of    the 
blind  in  Western  Australia.     The  report 
for  the    year    ending   1918  shows   that  this 
object  has    met   with    no  small  measure  of 
success. 

The  work  of  the  school  is  highly  satisfac- 
tory. The  pupils  were  especially  successful 
in  the  University  Musical  Examinations, 
many  of  them  passing  with  distinctions  and 
honours.  During  the  year  a  practical  demon- 
stration of  school  work,  which  attracted 
much  attention,  was  given  at  the  "  National 
Child  Welfare  Exhibition." 

Thirty  blind  or  semi-blind  persons  were 
employed  in  the  workshops  during  the  year. 
These  included  brush-makers,  mat-makers, 
matting-makers,  hair-drafters  and  curlers. 
The  Institute  is  now  paying  a  higher  rate  of 
wages  to  the  blind  workers  than  any  similar 
institution  in  the  Commonwealth.  Difficulties 
were  naturally  experienced  here  as  elsewhere 
in  procuring  the  necessary  raw  material. 

The  Institute's  Home  Teaching  Branch 
has  done  good  work  during  the  year.  The 
number  of  visits  paid  was  1,005,  in  the  course 
of  which  1,098  books  in  the  Braille  and  Moon 
types  were  circulated.  The  number  of  books 
in  the  library  has  been  increased  from  1,350 
to  1,370,  most  of  the  increase  being  due  to 
the  efforts  of  the  Braille  Writers'  Association. 
This  Association  has  rendered  very  great 
assistance  in  every  way,  and  the  results  of 
its  work  are  a  source  of  great  profit  and 
pleasure  to  the  inmates  of  the  Institution. 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  war  eight 
blinded  soldiers  have  arrived  in  this  State. 
At  present  two  are  in  partnership  with  sighted 
friends  in  a  small  business  and  three  are 
engaged  in  making  string  bags  and  hammocks. 
The  remaining  two  have  no  occupations. 

The  report  ends  with  an  expression  of 
thanks  to  the  many  friends  who  have  given 
their  valuable  advice  and  help  to  the  Council. 
Very  much  still  remains  to  be  done  to  put 
the  Institution  on  a  sound  financial  footing, 
but  the  Council  is  grateful  for  all  that  has 
been  done  towards  that  end  during  the  year. 


Blinded  Russian  Soldier  on  the  Fontanka 
Bridge,   Petrograd. 
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BLIND  ?     Yes,  but  in  the  world  that  lies 
about  me 
Think  you  there  is  no  colour  and  no 
seeming, 
No  play  of  figured  influences  streaming 
Into    my    soul  ?      My   friend,    you    will  not 

doubt  me 
Declaring  what  I  see  ;  how  things  without  me 
Round    into    substance,    how    in    darkness 

dreaming 
I    know    the    truth    of    vision,    know    the 

gleaming 
Of  light  on    shapely    forms.      Nay,  do  not 

flout  me, 
Who    speak    of    seeing.       Know    you    con- 
templation ? 
Strike   but  the   strings,   and   harmonies  are 

compounded 
Into  a  spiritual  texture  rarer 
Than  your  brocade  of  gold,  spectacle  fairer 
Than  morning   skies.      Enough,  for  I  have 

sounded 
The  depth  and  height  of  manifest  creation. 

T.  A.  LACEY. 
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heartiest  way.  Then  followed  on  foot  the 
blinded  soldiers  from  St.  Dunstan's  Hostel. 
There  were  more  than  400  of  these  heroes. 
At  their  head,  and  in  command,  marched 
Captain  Towse,  V.C.,  himself  blinded  in  the 
South  African  War,  and  there  was  pathos  in 
the  command  which  he  gave  when  abreast 
of  the  King — a  position  indicated  to  him  by 
the  guides  who  accompanied  him — of  "Eyes 
left  !  "  Every  man  turned  his  head  in  the 
familiar  fashion  and  marched  past  with  a 
a  precision  and  soldierly  bearing.  When 
the  column  had  passed,  Captain  Towse  gave 
the  "  Eyes  front,"  and  they  went  onwards 
towards  the  Marble  Arch.  And  following, 
in  their  thousands,  came  the  mufti  heroes 
who  had  fought  and  won  in  the  Great 
War. 

oooo 

THE  hoisting  of  the  tricolor  over  Metz 
was  a  great  event,  and  it  recalls  one  of  the 
few  occasions  when  Bismarck  tried  to  stand 
up  to  the  military  party  in  the  matter  of 
filching  territory  after  1870.  Moltke  said 
that  he  must  have  Metz.  Bismarck  argued 
that  there  was  no  good  diplomacy  in  hitting 
the  French  too  hard,  possibly  with  some 
foresight  of  what  has  actually  happened. 
They  argued  the  matter  at  length  till  at  last 
Moltke  played  his  trump  card.  "  It  comes 
to  this,"  he  said,  "the  occupation  of  Metz 
by  us  or  by  the  French  makes  a  difference 
to  the  German  Army  of  100,000  men."  That 
was  too  much  for  Bismarck,  who  refused  to 
take  the  responsibility  suggested.  Could  he 
have  lived  to  this  day  he  might  have  retorted 
that  the  decision  had  made  a  difference 
of  much  more  than  100,000  men — lost  to 
Germany. 

OOOO 

ONE  of  the  first  professions  to  revive 
after  the  war  will  undoubtedly  be  the  legal 
profession.  Not  that  the  coming  of  peace 
makes  people  more  inclined  for  litigation, 
but  during  the  last  few  years  many  im- 
portant cases  in  the  courts  have  been  in 
abeyance  through  parties  and  witnesses  being 
out  of  the  country.  Added  to  these  there 
is  necessarily  a  crop  of  actions  in  matters 
directly  or  indirectly  arising  out  of  the 
war. 


THERE  was  a  remarkable  scene  in  Hyde 
Park   on    Saturday,    November    23rd, 
when  the  King  reviewed  a  great  army 
of  men  wearing  the  silver  badge  "for  services 
rendered."     The  King's  message  to  the  dis- 
charged men  echoed  what  was  in  the  hearts 

of  the  nation : "lam  glad  to  have  met  you 

to-day,  and  to  have  looked  into  your  faces. 
.  .  .  Your  wounds,  the  most  honourable 
distinction  a  man  can  bear,  inspire  reverence  ; 
may  Almighty  God  mitigate  your  sufferings 
and  give  you  strength  to  bear  them.  The 
welfare  of  the  disabled  is  the  first  claim  on 
the  country's  gratitude.  .  .  .  We  all 
honour  and  admire  the  ungrudging  way  in 
which  you  have  done  your  duty." 

To  all  who  witnessed  the  review  the  scene 
will  stand  out  as  a  glorious  memory.  There 
were  on  the  parade  ground  in  Hyde  Park 
quite  30,000  men.  From  Chelsea  Barracks 
the  men  marched  to  the  Park,  forming  up 
on  the  great  level  space  near  the  Marble 
Arch.  An  exception  was  made  in  the  case 
of  the  disabled  men  and  the  blind  men  from 
St.  Dunstan's.  These  were  taken  directly 
to  the  Park  in  motor  cars  and  omnibuses, 
while  the  worst  cases  were  accommodated  in 
Red  Cross  ambulances.  This  vast  army 
was  disposed  in  three  sides  of  a  square,  the 
flagstaff  for  the  Royal  Standard  being  out  in 
front  of  the  left  flank. 

The  King  rode  out  from  Buckingham 
Palace  at  half -past  two  on  his  favourite  black 
charger.  His  Majesty  began  the  inspection 
at  the  right  of  the  line.  When  the  first 
flank  was  reached,  the  affection  of  the  men 
showed  itself  in  unusual  fashion.  They 
broke  their  ranks  and  surrounded  the  King 
and  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  when  the  King 
shook  hands  warmly  with  some  of  them 
many  more  asked  for  the  same  honour.  His 
Majesty  must  have  exchanged  cordial  hand- 
grips with  hundreds.  The  Prince  of  Wales 
followed  the  example,  and  the  Queen,  Queen 
Alexandra,  and  Princess  Victoria  were  no 
less  objects  of  keenly  affectionate  greetings. 

The  march  past  was  one  of  the  most 
impressive  spectacles  of  the  day.  Men  unable 
to  march  because  of  wounds  came  first  in  a 
long  line  of  motor  vehicles.  Disabilities 
notwithstanding,  they  were  in  the  happiest 
mood   and   cheered   their   Majesties  in  the 
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A  MOST  interesting  Exhibition  of  Key 
Industries  has  recently  been  held  at 
the  Central  Hall,  Westminster.  It  was 
organised  by  the  Industrial  Section  of  the 
Tariff  Reform  League.  Among  these  "key" 
industries,  of  which  exhibits  were  sent  in, 
were  coal-tar  dyes,  tungsten,  spelter,  nickel, 
manganese,  lead,  antimony,  graphite,  mona- 
zite,  the  magneto,  chemical  and  bacteriological 
glass,  optical  and  heat-resisting  glass,  rubber, 
electric  light  carbons,  rexins,  brushes,  leather 
goods,  mica,  baskets,  pottery,  dolls  and 
toys. 

An  interesting  chart  shows  the  production 
of  pig  lead  in  Australia.  In  pre-war  times 
the  Germans  refined  about  46  per  cent.,  Aus- 
tralia 44  per  cent,  and  England  9  per  cent. 
Now  the  whole  of  it  is  refined  in  Australia. 
In  1 9 1 4  the  manufacture  of  salicylates  ( salicylic 
acid,  asperin,  bismuth)  was  a  German  mono- 
poly. Now  this  manufacture  is  an  established 
British  industry. 

A  block  of  rubber  attracted  a  good  deal 
of  attention.  This  was  the  product  of  forty 
trees  ;  was  pressed  together  by  hydraulic 
force  and  weighed  fifty  pounds.  The  cost 
of  the  entire  block  was  estimated  at  £6  only. 
Out  of  the  perplexing  wealth  of  the  exhibits 
take  just  three  matters — tungsten,  coal-tar 
derivatives  and  magnetos.  In  the  case  of  each 
of  these  Germany  had  established  in  the 
years  before  the  war  a  practical  monopoly. 
Without  tungsten  you  cannot  make  the  steel 
which  cuts  steel  ;  without  the  tar  products 
your  textile  industries  will  perish  for  lack 
of  dyes,  and  you  will  be  enormously  hin- 
dered in  the  production  of  high  explosives; 
without  magnetos  the  skill  of  your  designers 
of  motors  and  aeroplanes  is  worthless.  Each 
of  these  matters  was  a  key — a  key  which 
Germany  held.  Here  is  this  exhibition  to 
prove  that  in  reaching  out  her  hand  to  grasp 
the  world  she  has  dropped  the  keys  of  the 
world. 

TUNGSTEN. 

Tungsten  is  prepared  from  wolfram  ore, 
which  is  found  in  ample  quantities  within 
the  British  Empire,  and  even  as  near  home 


as  Cornwall .  With  infinite  patience  Germany 
gained  control  over  all  the  supplies,  produced 
the  tungsten  and  sold  limited  quantities  of 
it  to  English  steel-masters.  If  there  is  anyone 
who  still  doubts  whether  or  not  Germany 
planned  this  war  let  him  consider  the  fact 
that  when  war  broke  out  we  had  less  than 
three  months'  supply  of  tungsten  in  this 
country,  while  Germany  had  ten  years'  supply 
of  wolfram  ore  in  hand.  Having  control  of 
the  supply,  Germany  not  only  dictated  the 
price  we  must  pay  for  it,  but  also  the  amount 
we  might  be  allowed  to  purchase. 

Faced  with  the  swift  necessities  of  war, 
we  had  to  get  our  own  supplies  or  face 
defeat.  Tungsten  was  essential  for  cutting 
the  steel  for  guns,  shells  and  all  the  innumer- 
able mechanism  of  modern  war.  That  which 
had  become  necessary  was  done.  Men  were 
found  who  understood  tungsten,  and  they 
were  set  to  work.  In  Widnes  a  factory  was 
built  and  production  began  in  July,  1915. 
To-day  we  are  not  only  supplying  our  own 
needs,  but  we  are  exporting  tungsten  products. 
One  firm  alone  in  England  to-day  is  exporting 
from  600,000  to  700,000  metres  of  tungsten 
wire  every  week  to  foreign  markets  which 
took  all  their  supplies  from  Germany  before 
the  war. 

DYES   AND   EXPLOSIVES. 

To  tell  in  full  the  story  of  the  coal-tar 
derivatives  would  take  at  least  the  whole  of 
this  issue  of  the  BEACON,  but  in  its  broad 
outlines  it  is  becoming  known.  Aniline  dyes 
were  invented  by  an  Englishman,  and  neg- 
lected by  following  generations  of  Englishmen. 
That  which  we  neglected  the  Germans  took 
up.  They  studied  the  inventions  of  Perkins 
and  Nicholson  and  went  ahead.  They  estab- 
lished for  themselves  a  monopoly  not  only  in 
aniline  dyes,  but  also  in  the  manufacture  of 
many  synthetic  drugs  of  the  highest  import- 
ance. The  direct  products  of  coal  tar  are  nine 
or  ten  only.  These  are  transformed  into 
from  250  to  300  intermediate  products,  which 
in  their  turn  yield  some  1,200  chemically 
distinct  dye-stuffs,  in  addition  to  drugs  and 
other  fine  chemicals.     When  war  compelled 
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a  kind  of  national  stock-taking  it  was  found 
that  not  only  did  we  get  most  of  our  dyes 
from  Germany,  but  that  those  which  were 
prepared  in  this  country  were  prepared  from 
intermediate  products  made  in  Germany. 
Not  only  for  the  sake  of  the  dyes  which 
are  essential  to  our  textile  industries,  but 
also  for  high  explosives,  drugs  and  other 
necessities  of  a  world  at  war,  we  had  to 
find  out  the  secrets  of  coal  tar,  and  once 
more  we  set  to  work.  The  exhibition  was 
there  to  prove  how  far  we  have  succeeded. 
There  are  British  dyes  to  be  obtained  to-day. 
We  are  making  such  drugs  as  aspirin  in  such 
quantities  that  we  are  even  exporting  them 
to  old  customers  of  Germany.  And  the 
qualities  of  our  high  explosives  are  known 
to  the  enemy. 

THE  MAGNETO. 

The  case  of  the  magneto  was  almost  more 
threatening,  since  the  magneto  is  the  soul  of 
the  motor  and  the  motor  is  the  soul  of  modern 
war.  Years  ago  Robert  Bosch,  of  Stuttgart, 
invented  a  magneto,  and  it  was  so  good  that 
hardly  anyone  in  England  thought  it  worth 
while  to  try  to  make  another.  War  came 
and  found  the  British  magneto  industry  in 
what  must  be  called  an  unhealthy  infancy. 
Some  day,  when  the  full  story  is  told,  we 
shall  know  how  perilous  was  our  position  in 
the  first  two  years  of  the  war  and  how  great 
were  the  difficulties  which  had  to  be  faced. 
To  make  a  magneto  you  require,  among 
other  things,  a  permanent  magnet,  insulating 
material,  insulating  paper  and  silk  for  the 
armature,  and  nearly  a  mile  of  enamelled 
copper  wire  about  twice  the  thickness  of 
human  hair.  And  we  had  not  been  making 
these  things  in  this  country. 

We  are  making  them  now.  And  we 
have  left  behind  the  works  of  Robert  Bosch. 
There  are  on  the  market  to-day  magnetos  of 
British  design  which  owe  nothing  to  the 
German  invention.  Once  again  necessity 
was  served. 

So  there  are  three  examples  of  things 
needful  to  us  which  were  in  German  hands 
before  the  war.  There  are  many  others,  as 
anyone  could  see  at  the  exhibition.  Chemical 
glass,  spelter,  nickel,  manganese,  monazite 
sand,  electric  light  carbons,  and  more  things 
still.  But  these  will  serve  for  examples,  both 
of  the  position  into  which  we  had  allowed 
ourselves  to  drift  and  of  the  swift  recovery 
which  we  have  made. 
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SPLENDID  work  is  being  done  by  the 
Society  of  Workshops  for  the  Blind  in 
Paris.  There  are  in  France  at  least 
40,000  blind  persons,  and  the  number  has 
been  increasing  daily  owing  to  the  war. 

The  Society  of  Workshops  cares  for  the 
blind  and  the  partially  blind,  and  enables 
them  to  learn  trades  whereby  they  may 
become  self-supporting.  It  is  concerned 
with  the  care  of  those  who  have  become 
blinded  after  childhood,  and  who  are,  there- 
fore, not  eligible  for  admittance  into  the 
institutions  for  blind  youth. 

The  Society  gives  instruction  in  brush- 
making,  cane-chair  making  and  mending, 
and  the  manufacture  of  articles  made  of 
esparto-grass.  The  blind  workman  goes  to 
the  workshop  in  the  morning  as  would  his 
sighted  companion,  and  returns  to  his  family 
at  night.  He  is  paid  for  his  work  as  soon 
as  it  is  saleable.  When  he  is  proficient  he 
sets  up  for  himself,  leaving  his  place  at  the 
school  to  another  blind  man. 

Up  to  31st  December,  1916,  more  than 
600  blind  persons  had  already  served  their 
apprenticeship,  and  had  set  up  for  them- 
selves, some  in  Paris,  others  in  the  provinces. 
The  results  have  been  excellent  in  every 
way  ;  the  goods  manufactured  by  the  blind 
are  becoming  more  and  more  appreciated. 
Competent  judges  have  testified  to  the 
splendid  quality  of  the  work  done  by  the  blind. 

At  various  exhibitions  gold  and  silver 
medals  were  awarded  to  the  Society  of 
Workshops  for  the  Blind.  The  Committee 
solicits  trial  orders  from  hotels,  shops,  and 
families,  and  is  confident  that  the  goods 
manufactured  by  the  blind  workmen  will 
give  every  satisfaction.  The  General  Depot 
is  at :  9,  Rue  de  FEchelle,  Paris. 

OOOO 

BLIND  ASYLUM 
WORKERS'  WAGES. 

THE  Directors  of  Edinburgh  Royal 
Blind  Asylum  recently  resolved  to  give  an 
increase  of  6s.  a  week  to  their  set  wage 
workers,  involving  an  annual  total  cost  of 
£2,450.  This  will  be  met  out  of  the  £7,000 
recently  subscribed  in  response  to  the 
special  appeal  to  the  public. 
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WE  have  before  us  a  paper  on  "  State 
Legislation  Concerning  the  Blind," 
by  Frank  Allport,  M.D.  Although 
this  paper  is  concerned  with  the  blind  of  the 
United  States,  he  says  much  that  is  capable 
of  general  application,  and  which  will  be  of 
interest  to  our  readers. 

In  speaking  of  the  relations  between  State 
aid  and  philanthropic  effort,  the  writer  says  : 

"  The  blind  should  be  cared  for  by  the 
State,  because  the  State  is  largely  to  blame 
for  blindness  ;  but  the  State  seems  quite 
willing  that  the  public  should  largely  bear 
its  financial  burdens." 

The  writer  goes  on  to  say  that  no 
thoughtful  person  will  contest  the  statements 
that  prevention  is  better  than  cure,  and  that 
it  is  cheaper  to  preserve  good  eyes  than  to 
be  burdened  with  poor  or  blind  eyes. 

"  No  one,"  he  says,  "  will  deny  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  people,  the  law-makers  and 
the  authorities,  to  see  that  proper  laws  are 
passed,  and  then  to  see  that  they  are  rigidly 
enforced.  .  .  .  Then  why  is  it  so  difficult 
to  secure  action  in  creating  such  reforma- 
tions ?  The  answer  is  complex.  Probably 
the  greatest  reason  is  public  inertia.  Legis- 
lation and  public  authorities  will  usually  do 
what  the  public  really  demands.  Some  of 
them  actually  desire  to  follow  manifest  public 
conceptions.  Others  dare  not  do  otherwise. 
They  wait  for  the  clearly  expressed  voice 
of  the  people.  But  the  people  have  other 
matters  to  think  about.  It  is  not  that  they 
would  not  decide  such  matters  properly  if 
forced  to  meet  them  at  close  range,  face  to 
face.  But  this  does  not  often  happen,  and 
so  they  just  let  such  matters  drift,  feeling 
that  somehow,  somebody  will  perform  this 
vicarious  service." 

After  giving  an  instance  of  this  apathy  by 
those  who  will  not  record  their  votes  at  the  poll , 
the  writer  enquires  whether  the  legislators  are 
not  also  to  blame  in  some  measure.  He  says  : 
"  Legislators  seem  to  think  they  are 
performing  a  very  noble  and  magnanimous 
act  when  they  make  appropriations  for  blind 
asylums,  workshops  for  the  blind,  readers 
for  the  blind,  pensions  for  the  blind,  libraries 
for  the  blind,  etc.  I  do  not  wish  to  belittle 
these  State  benefactions,  but  I  unhesitatingly 
declare  that  the  friends  of  the  blind  are  only 


asking  for  what  they  have  a  right  to  expect, 
and  they  never  get  what  they  desire." 

Dr.  Allport  says  that  on  a  conservative 
estimate  there  are  100,000  blind  persons  in 
the  United  States.  Of  these  at  least  fifty 
per  cent,  are  blind  because  the  State  has 
failed  them.  "  Therefore,  inasmuch  as  the 
State  is  at  fault  in  not  doing  what  it  can  to 
prevent  blindness,  let  the  State  provide  for  the 
blind,  and  let  not  the  State  feel  overly  inflated 
over  its  meagre  and  belated  provisions." 
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PRESIDENT  WILSON  is  the  twenty- 
seventh  person  who  has  occupied  the 
Presidential  chair  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  and  the  tenth  to  be  elected  twice. 
The  others  who  have  served  two  terms  are 
Washington,  Jefferson,  Madison,  Monroe — 
the  author  of  the  famous  Monroe  Doctrine 
— Jackson,  Lincoln,  Grant,  Cleveland — the 
only  one  who  was  re-elected  after  the  ' '  reign ' ' 
of  an  intervening  President — and  Roosevelt, 
the  last-named,  however,  having  first  been 
elected  Vice-President,  and  stepping  into  the 
Presidential  chair  by  the  assassination  of 
McKinley.  Only  one  has  died  a  natural 
death  during  his  period  of  office — namely, 
the  first,  President  Harrison,  in  the  year  1841. 
But  three  Presidents  have  been  assassinated 
— Lincoln,  April  14th,  1865  ;  Garfield, 
September  19th,  1882  ;  and  McKinley,  Sept- 
ember 14th,  1901.  In  each  case  it  is  probable 
their  assailants  were  of  unsound  mind. 

Considering  the  fact  that  the  United  States 
has  kept  practically  an  open  door  for  a 
century  and  more  to  all  comers,  and  that 
people  of  almost  every  nation  on  earth 
have  settled  there,  many  of  them — such  as 
Scandinavians,  Germans,  Italians — counted 
by  millions,  it  is  a  surprising  fact  that  only 
two  Presidents  have  borne  other  than  British 
surnames.  These  are  both  Dutch,  Van  Buren 
and  Roosevelt .  It  goes  to  show  how  essentially 
Anglo-Saxon  the  American  stock  continues, 
in  spite  of  the  great  intermixture  of  peoples. 
In  fact,  most  of  the  names  have  been  very 
common  ones,  most  of  the  Presidents  men 
of  the  people. 
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NEW    BRAILLE    BOOKS 


WITH  the  beginning  of  May  it  was  found  necessary  to  cut  down 
the  size  of  Braille  magazines  owing  to  the  increasing  shortage  of 
paper  and  more  stringent  Government  restrictions.  It  is  refreshing, 
however,  to  realise  that  the  range  of  Braille  literature  is  now  wonderfully 
extensive,  that  thanks  to  the  work  being  done  by  the  National  Library,  the 
Braille  book-lover  in  this  country  is  now  in  a  position  to  enjoy  a  range 
of  reading  that  is  both  varied  and  extensive.  We  propose  to  publish  on  this  page  every  month 
a  list — which  may  be  found  useful  as  a  reference — of  recent  additions  to  the  National  Library 
for  the  Blind,  18,  Tufton  Street,  Westminster,  S.W.I.     The  following  list  is  for  June,  1918  : 


FICTION 

MR.    JUSTICE    RAFFLES.      (3  vols.) By  E.   W.  Hornung 

MAN    OF    HIS    WORD.      (3  vols.) By  Arthur  Paterson 

CHILDREN    OF    THE    KING.       (3  vols.) By  F.  Marion  Crawford 

STUDY    IN    SCARLET.       (2  vols.) By  Sir  A.  Conan  Doyle 

VANNA'S    COURAGE.      (1  vol.) 

NIGGER    OF    THE    "NARCISSUS."       (3  vols.) By  Joseph  Conrad 

MYSTERIOUS    ABU    TABAH.       (2  vols.) ..By  S.  Rohmer 

TRIUMPH    OF    TIM.       (6   vols.) By  H.  A,  Vachell 

PIP.     (4  vols.) By  Ian  Hay 

DREAM    OF    JOHN    BALL.       (2  vols.) By  William  Morris 

DEEP    SEA    PLUNDERINGS.     (5  vols.) By  F.  T.  Bullen 

-TERROR  :    A    FANTASY By  A.  Machen 

CARETTE    OF    SARK.      (5  vols.) By  John  Oxenham 

DARKNESS    AND    DAWN.     (8  vols.) By  Dean  F.  W.  Farrar 

LADY    OF    ROME.       (4  vols.) By  F.  Marion  Crawford 

PALLADIA.       (3  vols.) By  Mrs.  Hugh  Fraser 

MAN    WHO    STAYED    AT    HOME.       (3  vols.) By  Tinker  Beamish 

■ 

MISCELLANEOUS 

MILITARY    HISTORY By  Hon.  J.   W.  Fortescue 

PSYCHO-THERAPY:  ITS  DOCTRINE  AND  PRACTICE.     (3  vols.) By  E.  Severn 

OXFORD  REFORMERS  :  COLET,  ERASMUS  AND  MORE.    (8  vols.) ...By  F.  Seebohm 
DEDUCTIONS  FROM  THE  WORLD  WAR.   (2  vols.)  By  Von  Freytag-Loringhoven 

THISTLE Edited  by   T.  G.  Bain 

HEART    OF   THE   ANTARCTIC.     (8  vols.) By  Sir  E.  Shackleton 

BEHOLD    THE  MAN By  John  Wakeford 

POETRY 

MORE    SONGS   BY   THE    FIGHTING    MEN By  "  Soldier  Poets  " 

*  Books  marked  with  the  asterisk  are  stereotyped 
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A  list  of  new  Braille  books,  published  by  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  is  issued  each 
month  with  the  BEACON,  as  an  inset.     The  above  list  must  not  be  confused  with  this  catalogue. 
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WITH  the  beginning  of  May  it  was  found  necessary  to  cut  down 
the  size  of  Braille  magazines  owing  to  the  increasing  shortage  of 
paper  and  more  stringent  Government  restrictions.  It  is  refreshing, 
however,  to  realise  that  the  range  of  Braille  literature  is  now  wonderfullv 
extensive,  that  thanks  to  the  work  being  done  by  the  National  Library,  tne 
Braille  book-lover  in  this  country  is  now  in  a  position  to  enjoy  a  range 
of  reading  that  is  both  varied  and  extensive.  We  propose  to  publish  on  this  page  every  month 
a  list — which  may  be  found  useful  as  a  reference  -of  recent  additions  to  the  National  Library 
for  the  Blind,  18,  Tufton  Street,  Westminster,  S.W.I.     The  following  list  is  for  June,  1918  : 
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FICTION 

MR.    JUSTICE    RAFFLES.      (3  vols.) By  E.  W.  Hornung 

MAN    OF    HIS    WORD.      (3  vols.) By  Arthur  Paler  son 

CHILDREN    OF    THE    KING.       (3  vols.) By  F.  Marion  Crawford 

STUDY    IN    SCARLET.       (2  vols.) By  Sir  A.  Conan  Doyle 

VANNA'S    COURAGE.      (1  vol.)...... . 

NIGGER    OF    THE     l  NARCISSUS."      (3  vols.) By  Joseph  Conrad 

MYSTERIOUS    ABU    TABAH.       (2  vols.) By  S.  Rohmer 

TRIUMPH    OF    TIM.       (6   vols.) By  H.  A.  Vachell 

PIP.     (4  vols.) By  Ian  Hay 

DREAM    OF    JOHN    BALL.       (2  vols.) By  William  Morris 

DEEP    SEA    PLUNDERINGS.     (5  vols.) By  F.  T.  Bullen 

^TERROR  :    A    FANTASY. „ By  A.  Machen 

CARETTE    OF    SARK.      (5  vols.) By  John  Oxenham 

DARKNESS    AND    DAWN.     (8  vols.) By  Dean  F.  W.  Farrar 

LADY    OF    ROME.       (4  vols.) By  F.  Marion  Crawford 

PALLADIA.       (3  vols.) By  Mrs.  Hugh  Fraser 

MAN    WHO    STAYED    AT    HOME.       (3  vols.) By  Tinker  Beamish 

MISCELLANEOUS 

MILITARY    HISTORY By  Hon.  J.  W.  Fortescue 

PSYCHO-THERAPY:  ITS  DOCTRINE  AND  PRACTICE.     (3  vols.) By  E.Severn 

OXFORD  REFORMERS  :  COLET,  ERASMUS  AND  MORE.    (8  vols.) ...ByF.  Seebohm 
DEDUCTIONS  FROM  THE  WORLD  WAR.  (2  vols.)  By  Von  Freytag-Loringhoven 

THISTLE Edited  by   T.  G.  Bain 

HEART    OF   THE   ANTARCTIC.     (8  vols.) By  Sir  E.  Shackleton 

BEHOLD    THE  MAN . By  John  Wakeford 


POETRY 

MORE    SONGS   BY   THE    FIGHTING   MEN By  "  Soldier  Poets" 

*  Books  marked  with  the  asterisk  are  stereotyped 


A  list  of  new  Braille  books,  published  by  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  is  issued  each 
month  with  the  BEACON,  as  an  inset.     The  above  list  must  not  be  confused  with  this  catalogue 
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WITH  the  beginning  of  May  it  was  found  necessary  to  cut  down 
the  size  of  Braille  magazines  owing  to  the  increasing  shortage  of 
paper  and  more  stringent  Government  restrictions.  It  is  refreshing, 
however,  to  realise  that  the  range  of  Braille  literature  is  now  wonderfully 
extensive,  that  thanks  to  the  work  being  done  by  the  National  Library,  the 
Braille  book-lover  in  this  country  is  now  in  a  position  to  enjoy  a  range 
of  reading  that  is  both  varied  and  extensive.  We  propose  to  publish  on  this  page  every  month 
a  list — which  may  be  found  useful  as  a  reference — of  recent  additions  to  the  National  Library 
for  the  Blind,  18,  Tufton  St.,  Westminster,  S.W.I.     The  following  list  is  for  June-July,  1918  : 

FICTION 

PHANTASIES.     (3  vols.)   By  A.  Macdonald 

NEW  MACHIAVELLI.     (7  vols.)  By  H.   G.    Wells 

WINDING  ROAD.     (5  vols.) By  Eliz.  Godfrey 

LAST  BOW.     (4  vols.)  Sir  A.  Conan  Doyle 

TEMPLE  OF  DAWN.     (4  vols.)    By  I.  A.  R.    Wylie 

RED  PLANET.     (5  vols.)  By   W.  J.  Locke 

BACHELOR'S   BUTTON.     (5  vols.) By  E.  Burke 

FOURTH    CLASS   APPOINTMENT  Bv  E.  Deland 

*LORD    JIM.     (5  vols.) By  J.  Conrad 

LISTENER'S    LURE.     (3  vols.)   By  E.    V.Lucas 

WATCHER    BY   THE    THRESHOLD.     (3  vols.)  By  J.  Buchan 

BISHOP'S    AMAZEMENT.     (2  vols.) By  D.  C.  Murray 

FLOWER    OF   LIGHT.     (2  vols.)    By  S.  Doudney 

LITTLE    GREY    SHIPS.     (2  vols  )  By  J.  J.  Bell 

BEHIND   THE   THRONE.     (4  vols.)  By   W.  Le  Queux 

W.O.  2.     (5  vols.) By  M.  Drake 

GOLDEN    SILENCE.     (8  vols.) C.  N.  and  A.  M.    Williamson 

MISCELLANEOUS 

RICHES    OF    PRAYER.     (1  vol.) 

FIELDING.     (4  vols.)     English  Men  of  Letters  Series   By  Austin  Dobson 

;  THEOSOPHICAL   SOCIETY.     (Pamphlet.)    

GLEANINGS   FROM   MANY   LANDS.     (Pamphlet) 

*  WELSH   ALPHABET    AND    CONTRACTIONS.     (Pamphlet)  

FIRST   TWO    VISIONS    OF   DANIEL.     (Pamphlet)  Rev.  E.  P.  Cachemaille 

WHAT   THE    GREAT    WAR    DID   FOR    EBENEZER    WHITE By  "  Sportsman." 

SOUL   OF   THE    WAR.     (6  vols.)    By  Philip  Gibbs 

* ATLAS   OF  BRITISH   ISLES:     Geographical  and  Industrial.     (Adapted  to  use  of  the  Blind.) 

By  H.  M.   Taylor.  F.R.S. 

*SERMONS  (COLLECTED) Pub.  by  S.P.C.K. 

OUR   JOURNEY   TO    SINAI.     (2  vols.) By  Mrs.  Bensley 

DR.  JAMESON.     (4  vols.)   By  G.   Seymour  Fort 

FOREIGN 

HISTOIRE    DE    ST.    LOUIS.     (6  vols.)    '.'. By  Sire  de  Joinville 

*CRITO.     (1  vol.)    By  Plato 

*EXCERPTA   FACILIA.     (1  vol.) By  H.  R.  Keailey 

LATIN    PROSE    PIECES.     (2  vols)    By  G.   C.   Champneys 

MUSIC  :  Piano 

ALLEGRO   IN    G   FROM    2nd    SONATINA  OPUS    4  By  T.  Latour 

MINUET   IN    G    OPUS  46b.     (No.  2  of  "  A  Tiny  Suite  ") By  F.  H.  Dunhill 

30    PRELUDES   AND    LESSONS   By   W.  S.Bennett 

MUSIC  :  Song 

LARGO    AL   FACTOTUM   DELLA    CITTA.    "  Hey  for  the  Town's  Factotum  So  Rare."     (II  Barbiere 

di  Siviglia)     By  G.  Rossini 

*  Books  marked  with  the  asterisk  are  stereotyped 


A  list  of  new  Braille  books,  published  by  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  is  issued  each 
month  with  the  BEACON,  as  an  inset.     The  above  list  must  not  be  confused  with  this  catalogue. 
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WITH  the  beginning  of  May  it  was  found  necessary  to  cut  down 
the  size  of  Braille  magazines  owing  to  the  increasing  shortage  of 
paper  and  more  stringent  Government  restrictions.  It  is  refreshing, 
however,  to  realise  that  the  range  of  Braille  literature  is  now  wonderfully 
extensive,  that  thanks  to  the  work  being  done  by  the  National  Library,  the 
Braille  book-lover  in  this  country  is  now  in  a  position  to  enjoy  a  range 
of  reading  that  is  both  varied  and  extensive.  We  propose  to  publish  on  this  page  every  month 
a  list — which  may  be  found  useful  as  a  reference — of  recent  additions  to  the  National  Library 
for  the  Blind,  18,  Tufton  St.,  Westminster,  S.W.I.     The  following  list  is  for  August,  1918  : 


FICTION 

Far  Away  Stories   W.  J.  Locke 

Princess  Aline  H.  Harding  Davis 

Forest  King,  2  vols W.  C.  de  Mille 

Quo  Vadis,  12  vols H.  Sienkiewicz 

Illustrious  Prince,  3  vols.  ...E.  Phillips  Oppenheim 

Spy  in  Black,  3  vols J.  Storer  Clouston 

Rest  Harrow,  5  vols M.  Hewlett 

Inviolable  Sanctuary,  4  vols.    ...G.  A.  Birmingham 

Autumn  Glory,  4  vols R.  Basin 

Peter  the  Whaler,  6  vols W.  H.  G.  Kingston 

Wild  Ruthvens,  4  vols Curtis  Yorke 

Wild  Olive,  5  vols Basil  King 

Island  Pharisees,  4  vols John  Galsworthy 

An  Airman's  Outings,  3  vols "  Contact" 


Irresolu'e  Catherine  V.  Jacob 

Joseph  Vance,  6  vols W.  de  Morgan 

Magic  Forest,  2  vols S.  E.  White 

Maiwa's  Revenge,  2  vols.    . . .  Sir  H.  Rider  Haggard 

Christine,  3  vols A.  Cholmondeley 

Betty  Harris,  2  vols /.  Lee 

Street  of  the  Flute  Player,  4  vols. 

H.  de  Vere  Stacpoole 

Woodlanders,  4  vols T.  Hardy 

Tales  of  the  Great  War,  4  vols H.  Newbolt 

Shorter  Stories  from  Balzac,  4  vols. 

trans,  by  W.  Wilson  and  Count  Stenbock 

Interplay,  7  vols B.  Harraden 

Golden  Scarecrow,  3  vols H.  Walpole 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Justice John  Galsworthy 

Ceremonies  of  Holy  Week,  2  vols., 

Rev.  H.  Thurston,  S.J. 

Yellow  War,  3vols "  C." 

New  Poetry  Book  f<pr  Schools  and  Families, 

2  vols.,  published  by  A.  M.  Holden 
Perpetual  Peace,  3  vols., 

/.  Kant  (trans,  by  M.  Campbell  Smith) 
In  God's  Army,  2  vols.   ...Rev.  M.  Mariindale,  S.J. 
*Gladstone,  Life  of  Wm.  Ewart,  27  vols., 

Lord  John  Morley 

*  Astronomy,  2  vols Prof.  A.  R.  Hinks 

America  at  War Ian  Hay 

Restoration  of  Trade  Union  Conditions S.  Webb 

Monna  Vanna R.  Maeterlinck 

Eyes  of  Our  Children,  2  vols...H.  Bishop  Harman 

World  Expectant,  2  vols E.  A.  Wodehouse 

Life  of  an  Elephant,  2  vols 5.  Eardley-Wilmot 

Incarnation  and  Common  Life,  2  vols. 

Bishop  Westcott 

FOREIGN 


Where  Moses  Went  to  School 

M.  Duff  and  N.  Hope 
Up  From  Slavery,  3  vols.  ...Booker  T.  Washington 

Jesus  of  History,  4  vols T.  R.  Glover 

Four  Lectures  on  Great  Men,  2  vols F.  Myers 

Psychology,  2  vols C.  W.  Saleeby 

Founded  Upon  a  Rock,  2  vols.  E.  M.  Wilmot- Buxton 

Graham  of  Claverhouse,  3  vols Ian  MacLaren 

Studies  in  Christian  Worship... Rev.  C.  H.  Robinson 

Two  Notable  Good  Women  R.  N.  Carey 

Some  Actors  in  Cur  Lord's  Passion    H.  Liliensham 

Sinai  in  Spring M.  J.  Rendall 

Memories  of  Eight  Parliaments,  8  vols M.  Lucy 

Recollections,  10  vols Lord  John  Morley 

Sixty  Years  of  a  Soldier's  Life,  5  vols., 

Major. -Gen.  Sir  A.  R.  Turner 
Present  State  of  Polite  Learning... Oliver  Goldsmith 

Study  in  Karma Mrs.  Besant 

Vedanta  Philosophy Vivekenanda 


'Premiere  Annee  de  Francais  F.  B.  Kirkman 

'Lettres  de  mon  Moulin,  3  vols A.  Daudet 


*Maximes,  5  vols La  Rochefoucauld 

Books  marked  with  the  asterisk  are  stereotyped 


A  list  of  new  Braille  books,  published  by  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  is  issued  each 
month  with  the  BEACON,  as  an  inset.     The  above  list  must  not  be  confused  with  this  catalogue. 
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WITH  the  beginning  of  May  it  was  found  necessary  to  cut  down 
the  size  of  Braille  magazines  owing  to  the  increasing  shortage  of 
paper  and  more  stringent  Government  restrictions.  It  is  refreshing, 
however,  to  realise  that  the  range  of  Braille  literature  is  now  wonderfully 
extensive,  that  thanks  to  the  work  being  done  by  the  National  Library,  the 
Braille  book-lover  in  this  country  is  now  in  a  position  to  enjoy  a  range 
of  reading  that  is  both  varied  and  extensive.  We  propose  to  publish  on  this  page  every  month 
a  list — which  may  be  found  useful  as  a  reference — of  recent  additions  to  the  National  Library 
for  the  Blind,  18,  Tufton  St.,  Westminster,  S.W.I.    The  following  list  is  for  September,  1918  :— 


FICTION 


*With  Clive  in  India,  4  vols G.  A.  Henty 

Real  Owner  of  Swallowfield,  2  vols Ruth  Lamb 

Secret  of  the  Island,  3  vols Jules  Verne 

Maiden's  Lodge,  3  vols E.  S.  Holt 

Splendid  Spur,  3  vols Sir  A.  T.  Quiller-Couch 

Major's  Niece,  3  vols G.  A.  Birmingham 

Double  Four,  3  vols ::;.E.  Phillips  Oppenheim 

Monsieur  de  Rochefort,  4  vols. 

H.  de  Vere  Stacpoole 
Patrol  of  the  Sun  Dance  Trail,  5  vols. 

Ralph  Connor 

Casting  of  Nets,  5  vols R.  Bagoi 

Thrice  Armed,  5  vols H.  Blindless 

Adventures  of  Dr.  Whitty,  3  vols. 

G.  A.  Birmingham 


No  Man's  Land,  4  vols "  Sapper  " 

Montezuma's  Daughter,  7  vols. 

Sir  H.  Rider  Haggard 

Major  Weir,  7  vols K.  L.  Montgomery 

Homo  Sum,  4  vols G.  Ebers 

Captains  All,  2  vols W.  W.  Jacobs 

Fathers  and  Children,  4  vols Ivan  Turgenieff 

Soldier  Men,  2  vols.  .    "  Yeo  " 

Charles  O'Malley,  16  vols Charles  Lever 

Short  Stories  (uncontracted  Braille),  2  vols. 

Mark   Twain 

They  Who  Question,  4  vols S.  Macnaughton 

Greatest  Wish  in  the  World,  4  vols. 

E.  Temple  Thurston 
Youth,  5  vols J.  Conrad 


MISCELLANEOUS 


*Our  Island  History,  8  vols H.  J.  Mackinder 

^Dictionary  of  Medical  Terms,  Vol.  I...R.  D.  Hoblyn 

(Adapted  and  abridged  by  J.  Lloyd  Johnstone) 
*Diagram  to  Electricity  and  Magnetism.,  C.  E.  Ashford 
My  Lady  of  the  Chimney  Corner,  2  vols. 

Alexander  Irvine 
Siege  of  the  Pekin  Legation,  2  vols.... .Dr.  Morrison 
Essays  and  Addresses,  3  vols. 

Rt.  Hon.  A.  J.  Balfour 
Retreat  from  Mons,  3  vols. . .M ajor  A.  Corbett-Smith 


Piano — 

Jeux  d'Eau   M.  Ravel 

Selection  from  "The  Gondoliers" 

Sullivan-Godfrey 

Selection  from  "The  Mikado" 

Sullivan-  Winterbottom 

Fugue  in  C J.  S.  Bach 

Organ — 

Cecilia  Bk.  15 Ed.  by  W.  T.  Best 

Violin  and  Piano — 

Sonata C.  Franck 


God  the  Invisible  King,  2  vols H  G.  Wells 

Through  French  Eyes,  3  vols H.  Davray 

Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  3  vols. 

Bishop  G.  A.  Chadwick 

Swift,  4  vols Sir  Leslie  Stephen 

Commentarius  in  Symbolum  Apostolorum,  3  vols. 

T.  Rufino 

There  is  no  Death,  1  vol R.  Dennys 

English  Mail-coach,  2  vols De  Quincy 

Thus  spake  Zarathustra,  5  vols F.  Nietzsche 

MUSIC. 

Church — 

Magnificat  and  Nunc  Dimittis  in  D   ...J.  B.  Calkin 
Peace     be     Still      (Sunday     School    Anniversary 

Anthem ) T.  Facer 

O  Come  Let  Us  Worship  ( General ) ...  Mendelssohn 


Songs — 

Six  English  Folk  Songs W.  Wolslenholme 

Dance — 

Hypatia  Waltz  M .  Ostlere 

Forest  Echoes  Waltz W.  F.  Lancelott 
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O    GIVE    HAPPINESS 
AND  TO  DO  GOOD- 

there  is  our  only  law,  our 
anchor  of  salvation,  our 
beacon  light,  our  reason  for  existing. 
All  religions  may  crumble  away ;  so 
long  as  these  survive  we  have  still  an 
ideal,  and  life  is  worth  living.  But 
the  spiritual  man  must  learn  the  lesson 
of  gentleness  and  long-suffering. 

H.  F.  Amiel. 


WITH  the  beginning  of  May  it  was  found  necessary  to  cut  down 
the  size  of  Braille  magazines  owing  to  the  increasing  shortage  of 
paper  and  more  stringent  Government  restrictions.  It  is  refreshing, 
however,  to  realise  that  the  range  of  Braille  literature  is  now  wonderfully 
extensive,  that  thanks  to  the  work  being  done  by  the  National  Library,  the 
Braille  book-lover  in  this  country  is  now  in  a  position  to  enjoy  a  range 
of  reading  that  is  both  varied  and  extensive.  We  propose  to  publish  on  this  page  every  month 
a  list — which  may  be  found  useful  as  a  reference — of  recent  additions  to  the  National  Library 
for  the  Blind,  18,  Tufton  St.,  Westminster,  S.W.I.     The  following  list  is  for  October,  1918  :_ 


FICTION 

DWELLING  PLACE  OF  LIGHT.     (7  vols.) .Winston  Churchill 

SPRIG  OF  WHITE  HEATHER.     (2  vols.)    A.  Clare 

HAPPY  VALLEY.     (3  vols.)    B.  M.  Croker 

SIMPLE  SUSAN Maria  Edgeworth 

WINTER  PILGRIMAGE.     (5  vols.)... Sir  H  Rider  Haggard 

UNDER  DRAKE'S  FLAG.     (5  vols.)    G.  A.  Henty 

INDISCRETIONS  OF  A  DUCHESS.     (3  vols.) Sir  A.  Hope 

VALLEY  OF  THE  MOON.     (8  vols.)...... Jack  London 

LONG  ROAD.     (3  vols.) John  Oxenham 

AMAZING  YEARS.     (4  vols.) W.  Pelt  Ridge 

GRAYSMERE  VILLAGE.     (2  vols.) D.  Trelawney 

LADY  CONNIE.     (6  vols.)... Mrs.  Humphrey   Ward 

HISTORY  OF  MR.  POLLY.     (4  vols.) H.  G.   Wells 

MISCELLANEOUS 

CAN  ENGLAND'S  CHURCH  WIN  ENGLAND'S  MANHOOD?     (1  vol.) "An  Army  Chaplain'* 

HISTORY  OF  THE  WAR.— Part  X.     (5  vols.) J.  Buchan 

THE  CHURCH  AMD  THE  NEW  KNOWLEDGE.     (2  vols.)... ...E.  N.  Caillard 

HOMER:  STORY  OF  THE  ODYSSEY.     (5  vols.)     ..A.  J.  Church 

NEW  REVELATION.     (1   vol.) Sir  A.  Conan  Doyle 

SIR  JOHN  MOORE  AT  CORUNNA  AND  WELLINGTON  AT  SALAMANCA W.  H.  Fitchett 

ASCENT  THROUGH  CHRIST E.  Griffith- J  ones 

OF  THE  LAWS  OF  ECCLESIASTICAL  POLITY.     (8  vols.) R.  Hooker 

WANDERER  IN  LONDON.     (3  vols.)... ....£.    V.  Lucas 

A  BOSWELL  OF  BAGHDAD.     (3  vols.) E.   V.  Lucas 

ESSAY  ON  CRITICISM A.  Pope 

ARCHDEACON  WILBERFORCE  :  HIS  IDEALS  AND  TEACHING.     (2  vols.)  £  E.    Woods 

GRADE  III. 

BELGIUM.     (2  vols.) R.  C.  K.  Ensor 

THE  LORD  OF  ALL  GOOD  LIFE.     (2  vols.) Donald  Hankey 

THE  GUIDING  HAND  OF  GOD.     (1  vol.)  J.  Rendal  Harris 

GREAT  BRITAIN  AFTER  THE  WAR.     (1  vol.) Sidney   Webb  and  A.  Freeman 
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